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Tot nunc fides existere, quot voluntates: et tot nobis doctrinas esse, quot mores, YFY¥- 


des scribuatur, ut volumus, aut ita, ut volumus, intelliguntur. Annuas atque menstru- 
as, de Deo, fides decernimus. Hixary, 308. 


Verum non esse, quod variat. JEROM, 1, 1426. 
Acta priorum Pontificum, sequentes aut infringerent,aut omnino tollerent. PLar. 126, 


fl arrive, d’ailleurs, assez souvent, qu’entre les Catholiques, il se forme des contes- 
tatations, & des disputes. MAImMBOURG, 2, 


DUBLIN: 
Cie ROY AN DOOR, 
AND 
JELLETT, 


BELFAST, 


Our creeds, in the presentday, are numerous as our notions, and our doctrines, a¥ 
our manners. Confessions of faith are arbitrarily compiled, or arbitrarily interpreted. 
We sanction annual & monthly creeds, on the subject of the Deity. Hivary 308: 

What varies is not true. B JeRomM, Pref. Evang. 1. 1426. 


The acts of former Popes, were, by their successors, either infringed, or entirely 
repealed. 


PLATINA, 12& 
Catholics often engage, among themselves, in contests and disputations, which dis- 


turb the tranquility and peace of the Christian Commonwealth. MAIMBOURG, 2 


Edward Pooler, Printer, Armagit, 
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¢¢¢> Tue Author, in his references to authorities, has, in the 
- following pages,omitted the letters, signifying the book and chap- 
ter, as well as those indicating the volume and page. When the 
former number, at the foot of the page, is in the Roman character, 
it signifies the book ; and then the latter, which is in the Arabic 
notation, indicates the chapter. Thus, Euseb., II. 3. signifies 
Euseb., J. II.,c.3. When both numbers are inthe Arabic form, 
the former represents the volume, and the latter, the page. 
Thus, Bin. 7. 66, denotes Bin. v. 7. p.66. When the work 
quoted contains but one volume, the reference-is in the Arabic 
character, and means the page. 
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This is a wotk of immense and accurate research. The author has brought within the com. 
pass of an Octavo Volume, a mass of such important and curious information, as we shou Id 
fook for in vain in any single work with which we are acquainted. It will impart serious 
instruction, and cannot fail in furnishing an ample source of entertain ment. 


Belfast News Letter, for January 11. 1831. 


A traly valuable Work, styled the Variations of Popery, has been lately published by its 
author, the Rev. 8S. Edgar of Armagh. Mr Edgar is a man of most profound research, who 
possesses, in a high degree, the faculty of arranging the literary treasures with which his mind 
is so copiously enriched, and submitting them to the public attention, in the most systematic 
and luminous form. 


Guardian for January 2}. 1831. 


This work will bear a comparison With thé most masterly defences of the Reformation that 
‘have been attempted either in ancient or modern times. The dindustry and talent evinced by 


Mr Edgar are of no ordinary kind, His reasoning is lucid and convincing, and his expose 
masterly and overpowering. 


Covenanter for February, 1831. 


No work of the kind since the day in which Archbishop Usher wrote his famous Answer to: 
the Jesuit Malone has appeared in Ireland, which exhibits more research, which displays more 


acute reasoning, or a more {triumphant refutation of the arguments of the adversary, than ‘ 
this laborious publication of Mr Edgar. 


National Magazine for March, 183], 


This work deserves our amplest commendation. We rojoice in this laborious and able pube 
lication, 


Christian Examiner for March, 183le 


The truth on this important subject, is ascertained with more deta il and effect in Mr Edgar’s 
elaborate and opportune production, than in any other work with which we are acquainted. 

Phe work of Mr Edgar is a straight forward charge, and supported with solid and accumu. 
lated evidence. All that subterfuge, and hair splitting,and qualification, and shifting the ground, 
and bold browbeating asseveration, and absolute falsificationg which are familiar to the counsel. 
either for plaintiff or defendant, in the cause of Popery v. Protestantism, has no more 
strength against individuals thus furnished than a mud wall has against a train ofartillery. * 

In the introduction, the unity of the Protestant Church appears to us moreluminously. 
established than in any other discussion, The variations of the Romish Church are exhibited’ 
with demonstrative evidence. 


This volume presents Popery as a complete Proteus of variation, a Chameleon of all colors, 
a Chaos of all confusions, 


Protestant Journal for September, 1831, 


PREFACE, 


Tue Popish and Protestant controversy, in the present age, 
has, in these kingdoms, been agitated with ardor, erudition, 
and ability. ‘The debate, in the end of the last century, seemed 
toslumber. The polemics of each party, satisfied with the un- 
restricted enjoyment of their own opinions,appeared for a time, to 
drop the pen of discussion, dismiss the weapons of hostility, and 
leave men, according to their several predilections, to the full, 
peaceable, and undisputed freedom of Popery, Protestantism, 
er neutrality. But stillness frequently ushers in the tempest. 
The calm, when the winds cease to blow, and the billows to roll, 
is often, as the experienced mariser well knows, the harbinger 
ofthe storm. ‘This diversity, in late years, has been exemplified 
in the controversial world. | 'The polemical pen, which, in the 
British dominions, had slept in inactivity, has resumed its la- 
bours, and the clerical voice, which had engaged in the sober deli- 
very of sermons, has, in the passing day, been strained to the 
loud accents of controversial theology. Ireland, in a particular 
manner, has become the field of noisy disputation. The clergy, 
in advocacy of Popery or Protestantism, have displayed all their 
zeal, learning, and eloquence. A society, for promoting the Re- 
- formation, has been established through England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; and this association has awakened a conflicting reac- 
tion, and blown into burning and vivid combustion, all the ele- 
ments of Papal resentment, enmity, and opposition. 

These discussions commenced with the Reformation. Contests 
ofasimilar kind, indeed, had preceded the revolution, effected 
by Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin; and may be traced to the in- 
troduction of Christianity. The inspired heralds of the Gospel 
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raised the voice, 4nd wielded the pen against Judaism, Infidelity, 
and Paganism. Popery carried on a perpetual war against Orien- 
tal sectarianism, in allthe forms of Grecianism, Nestorianism, 
Monophisanism, Syrianism, and Armenianism. The Papacy, 
in European nations, arrayed itself against Waldensianism ; and 
opposed power, persecution, and sophistry, to truth, reason, and 
purity. The Inquisition erected the dungeon, the rack, ahd the 
gibbet, for the support of error, superstition, and tyranny, and 
for the suppression of light, liberty, and argument. Wickliff, 
and his followers, in England, wielded reason and Revelation 
against superstition, and persecution, till they were nearly exter- 
miinated by the sword, the fagot, and the flames. 

Protestantism, at the era of the Reformation, began its attack 
on Popery, in more auspicious circumstances, and on a, wider field 
of action. Philosophy and literature, which had been diffused 
through the nations, by the art of printing, the progress of society, 
and the march of intellect, facilitated the project of Luther, and 
Calvin. The European kingdoms, therefore, in one simultaneous 
movement, seemed to awaken from their lethargy, ignorance, 
and apathy. ‘The scintillations of Reformation, which flashed 
in Germany and Switzerland, radiated from the Mediterranean 
to the Northern Ocean, and from the bay of Biscay to the Black 
Sea; and Europeans, aroused by its influence, hailed the bright 
light, shook off their gloomy errors, and, rising in moral and 
intellectual strength, burst the galling fetters of superstition. 

Luther, Melancton, and Carolostad, in Germany, supported 
Protestantism, in verbal and written discussions, against Tetzel, 
Eckius, Prierio, Cajetan, and Miltitz. Luther, in apostolical 
fearlessness, which never trembled at danger, nor shrank from 
difficulty, assailed the Papacy with zeal, firmness, and inflexibi- 
lity. His shafts, though sometimes unpolished, were always 
pointed ; and his sarcasms, suited to his age and language, might, 
in a few instances, degenerate into coarseness, abuse, or even 
scurrility. Melancton, in all his engagements, evinced ability, 
learning, candor, mildness, and moderation. His erudition oc- 
cupied a vast range; and the mighty mass of literary attainments, 
was directed by taste, and inspired by genius. Carolostad, alse 
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gisplayed talent, and an extensive acquaintance with Christian 
‘Theology. Their united advocacy repelled error, dislodged the 
enemy from his deepest entrenchments, and established Luther- 
anism through the circles of Germany. ‘The light soon com- 
miunicated to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Gustavus, king 
of Sweden, countenanced a disputation between Olaus and Gal- 
lius, and the result, which was the triumph of Protestantism, 
tended to the extension of the Reformation. 

Zuinglins, Bucer, Calvin, and their followers, attacked the 
Romish superstition in France and Switzerland. The attack 
vas met with great resolution by the patrons of Popery. 
This opposition, however, neither dispirited the friends of refor- 
mation, nor prevented their success. Many, on the Continent, 
deserted the ranks of error; and the shock soon reached the Bnit- 
ishislands. England and Scotland, as well as many in Ireland, 

threw off the yoke of superstition, and embraced the liberty of 
the Gospel. 

Many, however, prostituted learning, zeal, and ability, in de- 
fending the old superstition. None of those made a more distin- 
guished figure than Baronius, Bellarmin, and Bossuet. Baronius 
compiled the annals of the Papacy, and, in the relation, inter- 
wove his errors, arguments, and sophistry.. His Annals, com- 
prising a vast cellection, are full of error, misrepresentation, and 
absurdity, and void of all accuracy, candor, or even honesty. 
Many of his mistakes, however, have been corrected by Pagius, 
Causabon, and Launoy. LBellarmin possessed far more candor 
than Baronius. He stated the reasons and objections of the re- 
formed, with force, exactness, and fidelity. His integrity, in 
this respect, exposed him to the censure of several theologians 
of hisowncommunion. His merit, asa writer, consisted in per- 
spicuity of style, and copiousness of argument, which discovered 
a rich, fertile, and excursive imaginetion. 

Bossuet, in his Exposition, affected candor, plainness, and 
simplicity; and endeavoured to evade objections by ingenuity 
of statement. He laboured to divest Romanism of its hatefulness, 


by concealing, asmuch as possible, its defects, softening its harsh- 
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hess, and substituting, in many instances, an imposing, but 
supposititious symmetry, form, and beauty. The Expositor, by 
these means, approximated Popery to Protestantism. ‘The ten- 
horned monster,” says Gibbon, “is, at his magic touch, trans- 
formed into the milk-white hind, which must be loved, as scon 
as she is seen.” The school, in which Bossuet studied, favoured 
the design. The French communion, to which he belonged, 
presents Romanism, in a more engaging attitude, than the Ita- 
lian system, which exhibits Popery, as it appears in Baronius 
and Bellarmin, in all its native deformity. 

Few have made a better defence for a bad cause, than Challe- 
nor and Gother. Challenor assumes a tone of pity for his ad- 
versary, and represents the patrons of Protestantism, as objects 
of compassion. He is all kindness, candor, and insinuation. 
But the snake is hid in the grass; and the canker-worm of bit- 
terness lurks under the fairest professions of gentleness, commise-= 
ration, and benevolence, His statements, in general, are mis- 
representations, and his quotations, especially from the fathers, 
are irrelevance, unfairness, and futility. His work, nevertheless, 
contains nearly all that can be said for a bad system. 

Gother speaks in the lofty accents of indignation, superiority, 
and defiance. Swelling into an air of conscious greatness, he 
arrogates the attitude of certainty, truth, and integrity. Pope- 
ry, he represents, as rejected, only when misunderstood ; and 
insinuates, in undissembled remonstrance and reprehension, the 
disingenuousness of the patrons of Protestantism. He imitates 
Bossuet, in attempting to remove objections by dexterity of state- 
ment, and by dismissing the Ultraism of the Transalpine 
school, and of genuine Romanism. His manner, however, is 
striking, and his columns of Representation, and Misrepresenta- 
tion possess novelty, advantage, and originality. 

England, on this, as on every other topic of theology, produ- 
ced many distinguished authors. Jewel, Cartwright, Stilling- 
fleet, and Barrow, among a crowd of others, appear eminent for 
their learning, genius, andindustry. Jewel’s reply to Harding, 
though published shortly after the Reformation, isa most trium- ~ 
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phant refutation of the Popish errors, superstition, and absurdity. 
Cartwright appeared in the arena, asthe victorious adversary of 
the Rhemish Translators, and Annotators. Stillingfleet, in his 
numerous works, has written on nearly all the topics of distinction 
between the Romish and Reformed; and on each, has displayed 
vast stores of erudition, and amazing powers of discrimination, 
criticism, and investigation. Barrow assailed the Papal supre- 
macy; while the depth of his learning, and the extent of his ge~ 
nius, enabled him to exhaust the subject. He has collected, ar- 
ranged, and organized almost all that has been said on the ques- 
tion of the Roman Pontiff’s ecclesiastical sovereignty. 

Ireland, in her Usher, boasts of a champion, who, on this con- 
troversy, was, in himself, an host. He read all the Fathers, and 
could draw, at will, on these depots of antiquity, error, and folly. 
He possessed the deepest acquaintance with theological controver- 
sy, sacred literature, and ecclesiastical history. The mass of his 
collections has, since his day, supplied the pen of many a needy, 
but thankless plagiary. His age was an era of discussion, and, 
in his occasional works, he pointed his polemical artillery against 
the various errors of Popery. all these errors are, in acompendi- 
ous review, dissected and exposed, in his answer to an Irish Je- 
suit, which may be considered as a condensation of all his argu- 
ments, against the Romish superstition. The reply was his heavy 
artillery, which, lke a skilful general, he brought forward 
against his most formidable enemy, whilst the superiority of his 
tactics, position, and armory, enabled him to sweep the field. 

The passing century has produced many stanch disputants, 
on each side of the question, through England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The Popish cause, in England, has been sustained, but 
with a feeble hand, by Milner, Butler, and the notorious Cob- 
bett. These again have been opposed by Southey, Phillpotts, 
Townsend, and M‘Gavin. Milner’s End of Controversy, af- 
fected in title, and weak in argument, is one of the silliest produc- 
tions, that ever gained general popularity. He affects citing the 
Fathers, whom he either never read, or designedly misrepresents. 
His chief resources, indeed, are misstatement and misquotation, 
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His logic consists in silly sophistry, bold assertion, and noisy bra- 
vado. His publication, which was to end controversy, has been 
answered by Grier, Digby, and, in many occasional animad- 
versions, by M‘Gayin. 

Butler, imitating the insinuating and imposing manner of 
Bossuet, affects candor, plainness, and simplicity; and repre- 
sents the repulsive and mis-shapen form of Romanism, in the 
most engaging point of view. He replied to Southey’s Book of 
the Church. Phillpotts, again, in a letter, and Townsend, in 
his Accusations of History, answered Butler, who, in return, 
addressed his Vindication to Townsend, in reply to the latter’s 
Accusations. he defect of these authors, in general, is the want 
of facts and authorities, though, in many respects, they discover 
argumentation, research, and ability. 

Cobbett’s History of the Reformation is one continued tissue of 
undisguised falsehood, collected, not from the ancient records of 
time, but from thé copious stores of bis own fruitful invention. 
Truth itself, indeed, if found accidentally in the pages of Cob- 
bett, loses its character; and, like a good man, seen in bad com- 
pany, becomes suspected. His calumny, for his fabrications 
deserve no better name, has been exposed, with admirable pre- 
cision, by M‘Gavin of Glasgow, in his Vindication ofthe Re-~ 
formation. The Scottish Vindicator’s treatment of the English 
Fabricator, is truly amusing. He handles, turns, anatomizes, 
and exposes the slippery Proteus, with a facility, which really 
astonishes, and an effect, which always entertains. All the 
English author’s accustomed transformations cannot enable him 
to elude the iron, barbed, unmerciful grasp of the Scotchman, 
who seizes him, in all his varying shapes, pursues him through 
all his mazy windings, and exhibits his deformity, in all its 
loathsomeness, till he becomes the object of contempt, derision, 
and disgust. M‘Gavin’s dissection of the calumniator shows, 
in a striking point of view, the superiority of sense, truth, and 
honesty, over misrepresentation, slander, andeffrontery. This 
author, in his Protestant, seems, indeed, not to have been deeply 
read in the Fathers, or in Christian antiquity. But he possesses. 
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resistless penetration, sound sense, and clear discriniimation, 
which triumphed over the silly sophisms, errors, and miscon= 
structions of the adversary. 

Ireland, at the present day, has, on these topics, produced its full 
quota of controversy. ‘The field has been taken, for Romanisma, 
by Doyle, Delahogue, Kinsela, Maguire, Crowly, and afew 
others of the same class. ‘The Popish prelacy, who were quess 
tioned before the Parliamentary Committees, in London,display- 
ed superior tact, and information. ‘Their answers exhibited great 
talents for evasion, coloring, and conciliation. Crotty, Anglade, 
Slevin, Mac Hale, Kenney, Higgins, Kelly, Curtis, Murray, 
and Laffan, evinced, at least, equal cleverness, at Maynooth, be- 
fore the commissioners of Irish education. These are certainly 
most accomplished sophists, and practised in the arts of Jesuitism, 
The Maynooth examination was conducted with gr:at ability, 
and the answers which were elicited, excel in the evasion of 
difficulty, the advocacy of error, and the glossing of absurdity. 

The battle for Protestantism, has been fought, with more or less 
success, by Ouseley, Digby, Grier, Jackson, Pope, Phelan, 
Elrington, Stuart, anda few other champions of the Reforma- 
tion. Stuart’s work is entitled to particular attention. ‘lhe au- 
thor is alearned layman, who has directed the energies of a pow- 
erful mind, to subjects of theology. ‘The literary productions.of 
Newton, Locke, Milton, and Addison, in favor of revealed re- 
ligion, were enhanced in their value, from their authors, who 
belonged to the laity. The clergy, on topics of divinity, are sup- 
posed, in some degree, to be influenced by interest, party, or 
prepossession. The laity, on the contrary, are reckoned to op- 
proach these discussions, with minds unfettered by considerations 
of a prejudiced, professional, or mercenary kind. The Protest- 
ant Layman is entitled to all the regard, which this circumstance 
can confer, But the work possesses merit, far superior to any thing 
of an.adventitious description. The author’s disquisitions em- 
brace all the questions of controversy, which have been agitated 
between the Romish and Reformed. The statements are clear, 


concise, and candid; and his arguments, judicious, striking, 
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and conclusive. The facts, which he interweaves in the work, 
are numerous, and his references, are correct. ‘The author in- 
troduces many of the transactions, which are recorded in ecclesi- 
astical histery, and which have appeared on the public theatre of 
the world; while his observations on men and their actions, are 
distinguished by that freedom, which always characterizes a bold, 
original, and independent thinker. 

The works on the Rumish and Reformed controversy, which 
are numerous, and executed with ability, might be supposed to 
supersede any further attempt. ‘The number and excellence of 
former publications, on this subject, may, im the opinion of ma- 
ny, render any future production unnecessary. ‘The authors, in- 
deed, who have opposed the superstition of Romanism, have 
been many, and their labours triumphant. But the Variations 
of Popery differ, in several respects, from preceding works. The 
author’s plan, so far as he knows, has not been anticipated, and 
will, in the execution, display considerable novelty of design. 

The attack, in this essay, will be directed against the pretended 
unity, antiquity, and immutability of Romanism. T hese have long 
been the enemy’s proud but empty boast. Catholicism, which, ac- 
eording to its abettors, is old as the year of our redemption,was de- 
rived from the Messiah, published by the Apostles, taught by the 
Fathers, and is professed, in the Popish communion of the present 
day, without addition, diminution, er change. The design of 
this work, is to show the groundlessness of such aclaim. The sub- 
ject isthe doctrinal, moral, and disciplinarian diversity of Doc- 
tors, Popes, and Councils, among themselves ; with their variati- 
ons from the Apostles and Fathers: and these fluctuations will 

be illustrated, by the history of the superstitions which have des- 
troyed the simplicity, altered the principles, and deformed the 
beauty of genuine Christianity. 

‘The variety of opinions, which have been entertained by Ro- 
mish theologians, will constitute one principal topic of detail. 
Papists have differed in the interpretation of Scripture, and in the 
dogmas of religion, as widely as any Protestants. Doctors, Pon- 
tfs, and Svnods, have maintained jarring statements, and, in 
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consequence, exchanged reciprocal anathemas. The spiritual 
artillery, on these occasions, was always brought forward, and 
carried, notindeed death, but damnation into the adverse ranks. 
The gun, the cannon, and the bayonet, in the end, were often em- 
ployed to preach the Gospel, enforce the truth, or, at least, to 
decide the victory. The chief of these contests shall be related 
in The Variations of Popery. But the wranglings of obscure 
theologians, and the lighter shades ef difference among authors 
of celebrity, will be omitted, as trifling, tedious, and uninter- 
esting. The detail, if every minute variation were recounted, 
would be endless. The historian, indeed, of all the doctrinal 
and moralalterations of misnamed Catholicism, would write, not 
a light Octavo,but many ponderous Folios, which would require 
much unnecessary time, labor, expense, and patience. This 
work, which is now given to the world, will, itis presumed, be 
sufficient in quantity, whatever may be its quality, to gratify the 
curiosity of the reader, and answer the end of its publication. 

Popish variations, from the Apostles and Fathers, will, also, 
claim a place in this work. The Romish system will be shown 
to possess neither Scriptural nor Traditional authority. This, in 
one respect, will be showing the disagreement of Papists with 
each other. ‘These claim the inspired and ecclesiastical writers. 
of antiquity, and appeal to their works, which, in the Romish 
account, are, in doctrine, Popish, and not Protestant. The Sa-. 
cred Canon is, by the opponents of Protestantism, acknowledged ; 
and, which is no easy task, is to be interpreted according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers. A display of their variations 
from these standards, which Papists recognize, will, in one way, 
evince their disagreement, among themselves, and, at the same 
_ time, overthrow their pretensions to antiquity. 

The history of Papal superstitions, will trace the introduction 
of these innovations into Christendom. The annals of these ° 
opinions, teaching their recession from primeval ‘simplicity, will ’ 
also, show the time, place, and occasions of their adoption. The’ ’ 
steps which led to their reception, will be marked; and these 
additions to early Christianity will appear the inventions ef men. 
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Their commencement was small, and their growth, gradual, The 
Alpine snow-ball, which rolls down the mountain, is, at first, 
trifling ; but accumulates, as it sweeps the lofty range of steepss. 
till, at length, the mighty mass, resistless in its course, appals the 
spectator, mocks opposition, and overwhelms, in ruin, the hamlet, 
the village, orthe city. Superstition, in like manner, unperceiv- 
ed, inthe beginning, augments, in its progress. ‘The fancy, the 
fears, or the interests of men supply continual accessions, till 
the frowning monster atirights the mind, and oppresses the con- 
science, Such was the rise, progress, and completion of Roman- 
iam. | A religion, boasting unchangeableness, received continual 
accretions of error, superstition, and absurdity, till it became a 
heterogencous composition of Judaism, Gentilism, and Christia- 
nity, united to many abominations, unknown in the annals of my- 
thology, Paganism, and antiquity. ‘The history of these innova- 
tions will expose their novelty, and discover their aberrations from 
the original simplicity of the Gospel. 

Popery. in its growth from infancy to maturity, oceupied all the 
lenethened period, from the age of the Apostles, till the last La- 
teran Council. This includes the long lapse of time from Paul cf 
"farsus, till Leo, the Tenth. Paul saw the incipient workings of 
“the Mystery of Iniquity.” The twilight then began, which ad- 
wanced, in slow progress, to midnight darkness. Superstition, 
which is so congenial with the human mind, was added to super- 
stition, and absurdity to absurdity. Filth collected. ‘The Ro- 
man Hlicrarchs, amidst alternate success and defeat, struggled 
hard for civil and ecclesiastical sovereignty. Leo, Gregory, 
Jenocent, and Boniface, in their several days advanced the Pa- 
pacy, on the ruins of E:piscopacy and Royalty, Bishops and Kings. 
These celebrated Pontiffs augmented the Papal authority, and en- 
ereached on prelatic and regal power. Leo, the Tenth, in the six- 
teenth century, saw the mighty plan completed. 'The Lateran as- 
embly, under his presidency, conferred on the Pope, a full au- 
thority above all councils, and the arbitrary power of convoking, 
transferring, and dissolving Eeumenical Synods.4 This eonces- 
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sions subjected Synodal Aristocracy to Pontifical despotism: and, 
in consequence, extinguished all episcopal freedom. The same 
conventicn imbodied, inits acts, the Bullof Boniface, the Eighth, 
against Philip, the French King.» This transaction subjugated 
royal prerogative and popular privilege, to pontifical tyranny. 

The synod had only to advance another step, and the work of 
wickedness was consummated. This was soon effected. The in- 
fallible bishops addressed the infallible Pontiff, asa God. ‘The 
successor of the Galilean Fisherman was represented as a Terres- 

trial Deity: while he received with complacency, and without re- 
luctance, the appellation of blasphemy. Leo then fulfilled the 

prediction of Paul, and “ As God showed himself that he was. 
God. The Man of Sin, the son of perdition, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his’ mouth, and shall destroy 

with the brightness of his coming, was revealed.” Popery, ap- 
palling the nations with its-lurid terrors, stood confessed in all 

its horrid frightfulness, abomination, and deformity. 

But the age, that witnessed the maturity of Romanism, be- 
held its declension. Leo, who presided in the Lateran council, 
saw the advances of Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, who usher- 
ed in the reformation. ‘The God of the Lateran lost the half of 
his dominions, by the friar of Wittemberg, the canon of Zurich, 
and the pastor of Geneva. Leo lived to curse Luther, view 
Christendom in distraction, and whole nations rejecting the 
usurped authority of the Papacy. Mystic Babylon must, in this 
manner, continue to fail, till, at last, it shall shrink, and disappear , 
before the prevailing light of the gospel, the energy of truth, 
and the predictions of Heaven. 

This work is designed to employ, against Popery, the argu- 
ment, which the celebrated Bossuet wielded with ingenuity, but 
without success against Protestanism. he reformers disagreed, 
‘in a few unimportant points of divinity. Their disagreement, 
however, was rather in dicipline and ceremony, than in faith 
and morality. These dissensions. of Luther, Melancton, Cas 
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Tolostad, Zuinglius, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, the slippery 
Bossuet collected: and what was wanting in fact, he supplied 
from the fountain of his own teeming imagination. ‘his dis- 
cordancy, partly real, and partly fanciful, the bishop represented 
as inconsistent with truth, and demonstrative of falsehood. The 
Variations of Popery are intended to retort Bossuet’s argument. 
The striking diversity, exhibited in Romanism, presents a wide 
field for retaliation, and will supply copious reprisals. The au- 
thor of this production, however, would, unlike the Romish ad- 
vocate, adhere to facts, and avoid the Jesuitical Bishop’s misre- 
presentations, fallacy, and fabrications. 

Bossuet’s design, in his famous w ork” 138 difficult toa ascertain. 
He was aman of research, discernment, and information. He 
must therefore have known, that the weapon, which he wielded 
against the reformation, might be made to recoil, with tremen- 
dous effect, against his own system. His acquaintance with ec- 
clesiastical history might have informed him, that the variations 
of Popery were a thousand times more numerous, than those of 
Protestantism. His argument, therefore, is much stronger 
against himself, than against his peti od This, one would 
think, might have taught the polemic, for his own sake, to spare 
his controversial details. 

Bossuet’s argument is, in another respect, more injurious to 
himself f, than to the enemy. The Romish church claims infal- 
libility. The Reformed prefer no such ridiculous pretensions. 
Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, therefore, who confessed their 
fallibility, might differ in circumstantials, and agree in funda- 
mentals, might err, and return tothe truth. These might vary, 
and survive the shock. The baie of dissonancy to such, is, 
ina great measure, a harmless allegation. But error, contra~ 
idiction, or change, in a communion, Bie 2 inerrability and 
unchangeability, is fatal. Its numerous vacillations, indeed, in 
every age, destroy all its pretensions to unity, immutability, and 
antiquity. 

‘The reception which one of B ssuet’s works met, in his own 
comtaunion, might have taught its author the uncertainty of the 
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Pepish theology. His Exposition, on its earliest publication, was 
praised and blamed, applauded and condemned, by the head & the 
members, the Pontiff and the clergy of an infallible chruch. A 
detail of its destiny, in the religious world, will show the charac- 
ter of its author, and the fluctuations of faith, among the profes- 
sors of Romanism, <A statement of this kind, therefore, cannot 
be accounted a digression, in The Variations of Popery. The 
facts, on this subject, have been collected and published, by Arch- 
bishop Wake. 

The Exposition, while in manuscript, had, for four years, been 
in circulation, and obtained general approbation. The applause 
which it had gained, encouraged its author, to prepare it, with 
careful attention, correction, and revision, for the press. An 
edition, atlength, in 1671, was printed, and recommended by 
Tellier, Rosmadec, Felix, Grignon, Ligny, Nicolas, Gabriel, 
Mare, John, Stephen, and Julius. ‘These had obtained the 
Episcopal dignity ; and certified that the Exposition, which was 
consonant to Catholicism, was calculated to edify the faithful, 
and put the pretended Reformed, in the way of salvation. ‘This 
flattering, but foolish eulogy, is prefixed to the work itself. 

This recommendation, it was expected, would be sufficient to 
ensure its success. But nothing, Bossuet found, is certain, in 
an.uncertain world. ‘The author, on the emission of the work 
from the press, transmitted a copy to the Sorbonnan Faculty, for 
their approbation. But these, instead of an approval, returned 
their objections. The Parisian Doctors marked, for correction, 
several important parts of the Exposition, in which the author, 
for the sake of modifying the harsh tenets of Romanism, and 
evading the objections of the Reformed, had perverted the faith 
of the Popish communion. The Parisian University, in this 
manner, condemned a production, which eleven of the French 
prelacy had approved; and exemplified by their dissensions, the 
uniformity of faith, which reigns in the Papacy. . 

The sentence of the Sorbonna occasioned the suppression of 
the whole edition, and the issuing of another, which, in confor- 
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mity with the suggestions of the Parisian Doctors, was freed frori 
defect, error, and inaccuracy. The wary author employed the 
useful labour of the file, to expunge heresy, and prevent scandal, 
‘A collation of the first, with the second edition, presented a 
world of corrections, mutilations, and additions. The Bishop 
of Meaux, in his History of Protestant Variations, emblazoned 
the alterations, which were made on the Reformed Confessions, 
and added many from the laboratory of his own fancy. — But 
all these, whether real, or imaginary, yield, in number and 
magnitude, to the changes required by the meddling Sorbonnists, 
in their officious attention, and wrought by the author’s own pen, 
in the celebrated Ixposition. 

The second impression, which had enjoyed the benefit of the 


expurgatorial index of the Sorbonna, was published at the end of 
the year, in which the former edition had been suppressed. An 
amended copy was despatched to the Roman capital, with let- 
ters of recommendation, to forward its reception, at the Roman 
court. ‘The work, in consequence, seon obtained patrons. ‘The 
Reformed Edition, as statedin an advertisement, subjoined to 
the performance, was recommended by Bona, Sigismond, Bran- 
‘eas, Paderborn, Strasbourg, Nazart, Porter, Gradi, Laurea, 
Ricci, Hyacinth, and Pope Innocent. Bona, Brancas, and Si- 
sismond, were Cardinals. Gradi was Consultor to the Congre- 
gation ofthe Index. Laurea was Qualificator, and Ricci Consul- 
tor of the Holy Office. The Eulogists were theologians of dis- 
tinction. ‘The Exposition, said Hyacinth, has not the shadow 
of a fault.c Innocent, the Eleventh, though his predecessor re- 
‘fused his approbation, eulogized its doctrine, method, and PRU- 
DENCE, which, according to his Infallibility, rendered it worthy 
of Pontifical recommendation, and universal perusal.’ All this 
fulsome flattery was given at Rome, under the Fisherman’s Ring, 
in the year 1679, andthird of Innocent’s Popedom. The Ex- 
position, besides, was in 1682, approved by the French clergy, 
in a general assembly, and was translated into Italian, German, 
Dutch, English, Irish, and Latin.$ 

e La dotrinna e tutta, sana, ne y’ha ombra iticaeue Approb. 41. 

f Ea doctrina, eaque methodo, ac prudentia scriptus est, Itaque non solum no» 


bis commendari, sed omnibus legi. Brief of Innocent 11. 
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Such was the extensive patronage of this celebrated perfor 
mance. Many, however, withheld their approbation; whilé 
some, without any hesitation, uttered their condemnation. Cle- 
ment, the Tenth, Innocent’s predecessor, utterly refused his re- 
commendation. Allthe arts of solicitation, could not, from this 
Pontiff, extort the approval, which was afterward elicited from 
‘his successor. Clement’s obstinacy, on this head, continued 
till the day ofhis death, which was five years after the publica= 
tion of the Exposition. Innocent imitated his predecessor, for 
the first three years of his Popedom; and yielded, in 1679, on- 
ly to reiterated importunity. The Exposition, was, therefore, for 
eight years, unpatronized with Pontifical approbation. The pre- ~ 
ceding Pope, on this mighty question, appeared against his pre= 
deessor, and, for several years, against himself 

The Parisian University, also, never issued any approbation. 
A document of this kind, would have tended to counteract oppo= 
sition, and to compensate the former refusal. Such, however, 
was never obtained. The learned Doctors of this Faculty, continu- 
ed, on this topic, to maintain a strange, unexpected, and provo- 
king silence. The Archbishop of Bourdeaux, in the mean time, 
and the University of Louvain, censured Bossueét, in the person 
of Imbert, and Witt. These taught the doctrines of the Expo- 
sition, and their condemnation wasa reflection on the Expositor, 
and his eulogists. . 

Imbert was a Doctor of Divinity in the city of Bourdeaux, aiid 
maintained, in conformity with Bossuet, that man should wor- 
ship, not the cross, which is seen, but Christ, who is unseen.) 
The Bishop of Bourdeaux, in consequence, issued a Process 
against the Doctor, who on being examined, defended his opi- 
nion, by the authority of Bossuet, in his Exposition.’ His Supe- 
rior, notwithstanding, persisted in his verbal interdict, condem- 
nied the doctrine, and imprisoned itsadvocate. The Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux here plainly appeared against the Bishop of Meaux, 
and his patrons. 


h Nous adrions Jesus Christ crucifie, en presence de la crvix, et nous 1’ 
adrions pas rien dece que nous voyons. Imbert a Bossuet. Wake, 3. 97. 


i Je defie mes ennemis de me reprocher d’autre doctrine, que cellede votre g¥an= 
deur, que je tache d’exprime dans les memes termes, Imbert, Ep. a Boss, July, 13s 
1683, Wake, 3. 97. 


ea 

Witt was a Pastor of Mary’s Church, in Mechlin. He main- 
tained, that the Pope was, in the Church, as a president, in a 
council, or a Mayor, in acompany of Aldermen. This was 
allowing the Pontiff only a Primacy, which is all that is ascri- 
bed tothe Roman Hierarch, in the Exposition) But the Uni- 
versity of Louvain objected to the statement, and complained to 
his Holiness. ‘The accused supported his opinion by many au- 
thorities; and, among the rest, quoted the golden Exposition, 
which had been approved by the Pope. But the authority was 
“unavailing. The Faculty censured Witt’s preposition as Scanda- 
lous and Pernicious.. ‘The University, in this case, appeared 


against the bishop of Meaux, and all who had recommended his 
work. 


Such was the diversity of opinions, on the renowned Exposition 
and its author. The bishop attempted adefence against the ille- 
gations of Paris, Bourdeaux. and Louvain. ‘The attempt, how- 
ever, only elicited evidence of these facts, and exposed the 
slippery and unavailing deceitfulness of his character. He de- 
nied the suppression ofan edition, and the suggestion of altera- 
tions by the Sorbonnists. The only impression, which he had 
published, he declared, was in universal circulation, and con- 

tained nothing worthy of reprehension.! Buta copy of the sup- 
pressed edition, which, by certain means, had been rescued from 
destruction, and fallen into Wake’s hands, was produced, and 
exposed to the inspection of persons, both of the Romish and Re- 
formed communions. A comparison of the two editions soon 
showed their difference. Facts are stubborn things. But Bos- 
suet was a man of great resources, which, on any emergency, he 
could bring into action. He represented the prior edition, as sur- 
reptitious, and issued without his knowledge, connivance, or or- 
ders. He admitted, also, in hissecond letter, that, the manu- 
script, from which the authorized impression was printed, dif- 


3 Bossuet, Exposition, § 21. 


k Judicamus eam censurari posse, uti scandalosam et perniciosam. Cen. in 
Novem. 3, 1685. 


1 Je n’en aijamais public, ni fait faire d’edition, que celle qui est entre les mains 
de tout le monde; a laquelle, je n’ai jamais ni ote, ni diminuee une syllabe. Bossuet 
Fp. a Vin. Biog. Dict, 30. 466, 
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fered, in a few things, from the copy, which he had called sur- 
reptitious. ‘The corrections, however, according to his account, 
were trifling and unimportant, and referred merely to neatness, 
method, and elegance. His Vindicator, besides, supposed that 
the Sorbonnists, who were his friends, might have made some 
corrections, retrenchments, and additions. These admissions 
amounted to a reluctant, but defective admission of the truth. 
The partial confession, however, disclosed the fact, and affor- 
ded an edifying specimen of Bossuet against himself. 

The author’s faithlessness, respecting the former edition, was 
also detected. Thepretended surreptitious edition was proved 
to be authorized. Chamoisy, a person of character, property, 
and respectability, was its editor. He was Director of the King’s 
printing establishment, and Bossuet’s own bookseller. The 
edition, like that which was afterwards circulated, was printed 
by the King’s Permission, and approved by the French Bishops. 
Chamoisy, unsuspected of any impropriety, afterwards publish- 
ed the Exposition, and Bossuet’s future works. The manceu- 
vre, therefore, was awkward, silly, and useless. 

The Bishop of Meaux’ condemnation, in the person of Imbert 
and Witt, was equally certain, and its evidence incapable of be- 
ing evaded. The propositions of both the Doctor and the Pastor 
are clearly contained in the Exposition. This, indeed, was ad- 
mitted by the Archbishop of Bourdeaux and the Faculty of Lo- 

rain. . These, no where complain of misstatement or misre- 
presentation. Imbert, in 1683, wrote to Bossuet, for protec- 
tion against his persecutor; and in the letter, which is still extant, 
he declared that the Lishop’s enemies, who durst not declare 
against the Exposition, persecuted those who taught hissystem.™ 
~ Bossuet acknowledged the genuineness of the letter, and wrote, but 
in vain, tothe Archbishop, in Imbert’s favor. The Archbishop 
passed sentence on Imbert, in defiance of the Bishop’s advocacy, 
and without any insinuation, that the Doctor had misrepresented 


m. Ses ennemis, qui n’osent pas se declarer contre elle, ce declarent contre ceux, qui 
@isent la meme chose, Imbert, Lett. a Monsieur ? Eveque, de Meanx. Wake 2, 9%. 
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the Expositor’s system. 

Bossuet’s Exposition was not condemned only in Paris, 
Bourdeaux, and Louvain. This work, says Morery, was un- 
satisfactory to many friends of Catholicism. These complained 
ef its deficiency, and its omission of several articles of their 
faith.” Maimbourg, quoted by Morery, has, in his History 
of Lutheranism, delivered a similar sentence. The Bishop, 
says the Jesuit, used ambiguity, which pleased neither par- 
ty. This accommodation and management, which, according 
to this author, suppressed or dissembled, mutilated or abridged 
the truth, could satisfy no real friend of Catholicism.° The dex. 
terous Bossuet, says Bruys, metamorphosed the T'rentine deci- 
sions, ina plausible manner; and, by this means, surprised some 
Protestants, who, in consequence, mistook the mitigated expla. 
nations of the Bishop, from the real faith of the Council.” 

The Bishop of Meaux, varied from the practice of Romanism, 
as wellas from its theory. Leaving the unsocial state of celibacy: 
to the gloomy and austere, he married after his ordination, and 
exercised his powers of reproduction, with considerable effect. 
This Magnus Apollo of Popery entered into the holy state of 
matrimony, and received this apostolic sacrament, when he 
was canon of Metz. The happy object of Episcopal love was, 
Mademoiselle De Vieux,who enjoyed the honors and pleasures of 
the future Bishop’s bed. ‘The lady, under episcopal cultivation, 
became a fruitful vine, and produced two female subjects for his 
most Christian Majesty. ‘The father purchased the estate of 
Mauleon, near Paris, for hisdaughters ; and from this, the fami- 
ly afterwards tookits name. This account rests on the au- 
thority of Denis, who was Bossuet’s secretary, and who, in 1712, 
published Memoirs of the French court and clergy. 

n Cet ouvragene plnt pas egalement_a tons les Catholiques, et ils se plaignirent de 
ee quil ne faisoit pas de tuutes le leurs, opinions des articles defoi. Morery, 2. 367. 

o I se servit de certaines. expressions ambignes, dont ni l’un ni autre des deux. 
partis ne parut satisfait, parce qwelles n’exprimoient pas tout ce que chacun pretendoit 
etre essentiel a sa creance. Et certes, on a vu de tout tems, que tous ces pretendus ac- 
comodemens, & menagemens de religion, qwon a veulu faire pour reunir les Here- 


ti nes avec les Catholiques, dans de pretendues Expositions de foi, ne satisfont ni lea 
uns niles autres. Maimbourg, III. 


p L’adroit Bossuet a scu les tourner d’une maniere assez plausible pour surpren- 
are la simplicite de qnelqnes Protestans, qui ont pris pour la doctrine du Concile de 
‘Xxent, les explications mitigees de ce Prelat. Bruy. 4. 669. 
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The Bishop, in his Variations, amused himself, in laughing at 
the inclination of the Reformed Clergy, for matrimony. He dis- 
played his wit, on this topic, on Luther, Carolostad, Bucer, and 
-Ocolompad ; and condescended to repeat the stale jest of Krasmus, 
which represented wedlock, as a Reformed means. of mortify- 
ing the flesh.4 But the canonical satirist, it appears, had no 
particular objections to a little carnal mortification of the same 
kind. ‘The episcopal husband and father was able and willing to 
do penance of asimilar description, and performed its conditi- 
-ons, When administered in this way, with as strong a relish, and 
-asmuch devotion, as any Reformer in the kingdom. 

The authorities, in this work, are, with a few exceptions, the 
Fathers and Romish authors. Protestant historians, critics, and 
theologians, are seldom quoted, and only in matters of minor 
importance. Popish professors will, with more readiness,, credit 
Popish doctors; and these are easily supplied. Many annalists 
of this denomination, have, even on subjects. connected with 
the honor of the Papacy, shown a candor, which is highly praise- 
worthy. These with laudable ingenuousness, have related facts ; 
while others, indeed, with shameful prevarication, have dealt in 
fiction. The communion which produced a Baronius, a Bellar- 
min, a Maimbourg, and a Binius, can boast of a Du Pin, a Cal- 
net, a Giannon, a Thuanus, and a Paolo. 

One Popish author is, in this performance, confuted from ano- 
ther. Theologian, in this nfanner, is opposed to theologian, 
Pope to Pope, and Council to Council. A Launoy anda Du Pin 
supply materials for a refutation of a Baronius and a Bellarmin. 

A Paolo will often correct the errors of a Palavicino; and a Du 
Pin, inemany instances, rectify the mistakes of a Binius. Euge- 
-nius condemned and excommunicated what Nicolas approved 
and confirmed. Clementand Benedict, in fine style, and with 
-great devotion, anathematized Boniface, Innocent, and Gregory. 
The Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil committed direct 
acts of hostility, on those of Lyons, Florence, and Lateran. 

i B Hheesagecone daisy gen ae puellam non inelegantem. Vult, epiner, . 


D. 
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The French and Italian schools, in the war of opinion, principle, 
and theology, conflict in determined and diametrical opposition. 
The Franciscan, the Jesuit, and the Molinist view the Domini- 
can, the Jansenist, and the Augustinian, as professed enemies. 
The facility, indeed, with which any one Popish Divine may be 
confuted from another, exhibits, in a striking point of view, the 
diversity of Romanism. A Protestant, skilled in Popish Doctors 
and Synods, may safely undertake the refutation of any Papist, 
from writers and councils of his adversary’s own communion. 

This work makes no pretence to conceal the deformity of Ro- 
manism. ‘The author disdains to dissemble his sentiments. In- 
terested for the good of his fellow-men, of every persuasion, he is 
unacquainted with the art of disguising absurdity, for the low 
purpose of flattering its partizans, or obtaining the praise of mo- 
dern charity, liberality, and latitudinarianism. He knows the 
wo pronounced against such as ‘‘put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness;” and say “‘peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ 
He intends, in the following pages, an unmitigated and unrelent- 
ing exposure of antichristian abominations. He would, like an 
experienced surgeon, examine every ailment, prove every wound, 
and lay open, without shrinking or hesitation, every festering 
sore. He would expose the moral disorder, in all its hateful and 
haggard frightfulness, to the full gaze of a disgusted world. 
This he would do, not to give pain, or gratify the malignity of 
men; but to heal the wound, cure the disease, prevent the spread 
of the distemper or infection, and restore the sufferer to health, 
strength, and activity. He would teach the patient the malig- 
nancy of his complaint, and warn the spectator to flee, for fear of 
contagion. The medicine, he would, like the skilful physician, 
suit to the symptoms, and apply caustic, when a lotion would be 
ineffectual. Satire and ridicule may be used, when, through the 
perverseness of man, or the obstinacy and inveteracy of the mala- 
dy, reason and revelation have been found to fail. 

The author of this work commits his labour to the world, with 
fear and trembling. He feels some confidence, indeed, in the 


ry ds.v. 20. Jerem, VI, 14 
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materials of which it is composed. He travelled a long, but de- 
lightful journey, through whole files of authorities, in ancient 
and modern languages; in which, during his progress, he pilla- 
ged the pages, and rifled the annals of Romish and Reformed 
controversy. These, he knows, have supplied a vast mass of 
matter, which he has endeavoured to condense. «But the ele- 
ments of information are valueless, and will be neglected, if 
void of order, method, or beauty. A body, withovta soul, wants 
attraction. ‘Tne richest colours, w:thout symmetry, grace, and 
expression, oend the eye of taste. The fairest form, if desti- 
tute ofanimation, isunengaging. A book, in like manner, es- 

pecially in modern days, will fail to interest the mind, if unac- 

companied with the fascinations of life, sense, and elegance. 

Ideas require to be arranged, connected, and animated, to form 

a useful or inviting composition, as spirit must be infused into the 

passive clay, to producea living, moving, breathing, and intel- 

lectual man. The author is aware of the difference between a 

learned or exact, anda popular or readable book. He cannot 

guess at the destiny of his own performance. But he appeals, 

with respect, to the sovereignty ofthe people. He invites criti- 

cism. Should the public smile, and encourage his essay, he will 

rejoice in its favor. Should it frown, and consign his production 

to neglect and oblivion, he bows, with all deference, to its sove- 

reign decision. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Unity of Protestantism—Harmony of the Reformed—Confes- 
sions of Faith-—Consubstantiation of Lutheranism— Popish 
Diversity on Transubstantiation—Disciplinarian Variety— 
Sectarianism—F oolery of Romanism—Beata—Clar a— Na- 
tivity—F lagellism—Convulsionar ianism—Testival ofthe Ass 
— Decision ofa Roman Synod—Antiquity of Protestantism— 
-—Protestant Name — Protestant ‘Theology — Protestant 
Churches—Waldensianism—Greek Church —Nestorianism 
-— Monophisanism— Armenianism.—Syrian Church. 


THe unity and antiquity of Romanism, has, by its partizans, 
been often contrasted with the diversity and novelty of Protest- 
antism. These topics supply the votary of the Papal supersti- 
tion with fond occasions of exultation, triumph, and bravado. 
Romanism, according to its friends, is unchangeable as truth, 
and old as Christianity. Protestantism, according to its ene- 
mies, is fluctuating as falsehood, & modern as the Reformation. 
The Bishop of Meaux has detailed the Variations of Protestant- 
ism, and collected, with invidious industry, all its real or imagi- 
nary alterations. ‘The Religion of the Reformation, 
statements of this author, is characterized by mutability. Pro- 
testantism, in his account, separated, in itsinfancy, into jarring 
systems, & appeared, in the nations ofits nativity, in many di- 
versified forms. But this discordancy, it will be found, is the 
offspring of partiality, prejudice, and misrepresentation. The 


in the 


Reformers, in their doctrinal sentiments, exhibited a wonderful 


agreement. » Their unanimity, indeed, was amazing; and show- 
ed, that these distinguished T heologians, renouncing the vain 
commandments of men, and the muddy streams of tradition, had 
all imbibed the same spirit, and drunk from the same Mantain. 

The doctrinal unity ofthe Reformed, appears from their Con- 


-fesssons of Faith. ‘These were ‘published, at the commencement 


of the Reformation; and all, in different phraseology, contain, 


in the main, the same tr uths. ‘Twelve of these public Exposi- 
tions of belief were issued, in the several European nations. 
‘These were the Augustan, Tetrapolitan, Polish, Saxon, Bohe- 


_-mian, Wittemberg, Palatine, Helvetian, French, Batch, En- 


glish, ‘and Scottish confessions. 


All these are printed, in Latin, . 
in Chouet’s Collection ; 


and have been published, abridged, and 


* 
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eriticised by Sleidan, Seckenderf, Brandt, Bossuet, Maim- 
bourg, and Du Pin, according to their diversified views, pre- 
possessions, and designs. 

‘The Augustan Confession is the production of Melancton’s 
elegant pen; and was reviewed and approved by Luther. The 
Elector of Saxony, attended with a few of the German Princes, 
presented it, in 1530, in Latin and German, to the Emperor of 
Germany, at the Diet of Augsburg. ‘This confessional mani- 
festo, which was read in the Augustan Congress, received its 
name from the place of its presentation; and became the stan- 
dard of Lutheranism, through Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The work has been criticised with the pen of 
prejudice by Maimbourg, and abridged, with candor, imparti- 
ality, and judgment, by Seckendorf, Sleidan, Paolo, and Du 
Pin? 

The Tetrapolitan, like the Augustan Confessiun, was, in 1530, 
presented to his Imperial Majesty, at tho Diet of Augsburg, by 
a Deputationfrom Strasbourg, Constance, Memmingen, and 
Lindau. ‘The ambassadors, on the occasion, represented these 
four cities, and, from this circumstance, this public document 
took its appellation. This compendium was compiled by Bucer, 
and Capito, and approved by the Senate of Strasbourg. The com- 
pilation has been epitomised, with his usual fairness, by Du Pin, 
from whom it extorted a flattering culegy. This writing, says 
the Sorbonnist, is composed with much subtlety, and address. 
Every article is supported by Scriptural authority, and expres- 
sed in a manner calculated to impose on the reader.» 

The Bohemian, the Saxon, the Wittemberg, the Polish, and 
the Palatine, soon followed the Augustan Confession. The Bo- 
hemian, or Waldensian Formulary was compiled from older 
records, and presented, in 1535, tothe Emperor Ferdinand, by 
the nobility of Bohemia. The Saxon, in 1551, was issued in 
the Synod of Wittemberg, approved by the Protestant Clergy 
of Saxony, Misnia, and Pomerania, sanctioned by the Princes 
of Brandenburg and Mansfelt, and presented, the same year, to 
the Council of Trent. The Wittemberg, composed by Brent, 
was published in 1552. The Polish was formed in the General 
Synod of Sendomir, in 1570, and recognized through Poland, 
Lithuania, and Samogitia. Frederic, the Third, the Elector 
Palatine, in 1756, issued a Formulary, in which he conveyed 
an exposition of his own faith.¢ 

The Helvetian Confession was issued in 1536, at Basil, in 2 
Convention of the Reformed Ministry & Magistracy of Switz- 
erland, and received, with common consent, through the Can- 


a Mez. 4. 566. Chouet, 3. Boss. I. 98. Sleid. 1. 284. Secken. 152. Paolo 
3. 89. Du Pin. 3. 207. 


b Chonet, 215. Du Pin. 3. 207, 209. Boss. 1 98. Sleid. 1. 285. Secken. 198. 
e¢ Chouet. 4, 140, 201. Alex. 17.405. Bossuet, 1, 410. Du Pin. 3. 659. 
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tons of the nation. ‘This form of belief was afterward signed by 
a second assembly, held the same year, in the same city. This, 
enlarged and improved, was again published in 15606. This ex- 
position of reformed theology extorted an unwilling eulogy, even 
trom the Bishop of Meaux. ‘The Swiss Confession, according 
to this author, excels all other compendiums of the same kind, 
which he had seen, in plainness, simplicity, and precision. 
The Theologians of Basil, therefore, on this memorable occasi- 
on, not only promulgated their creed, but, wonderful to tell, 
made even Bossuet, once, at least, in his life, tell the truth.¢ 

The confessions of France, Holland, England, and Scotland 
soon followed that of Switzerland. The French Formulary was 
drawn up in a national synod, at Paris, in 1559. Beza, in 
1561, presented it to Charles, the Ninth, in the colloquy of 
Poissy. This public document was confirmed in the national 
council of Rochelle, and signed by the Queen of Navarre, by 
her son Henry, the Fourth, by Conde, Nassau, Coligny, and 
the synod, and recognized by the reformed of the French nation. 
Chouet has given it, in Latin, and Laval, in French. The 
Dutch or Belgic, written in French, in 1561, and in Dutch 
and Latin ,in 1581,was confirmed ina National Synod, in 1579. 
The English was edited, in the Synod of London, in 1562, and 
printed by the authority of the Queen. This form of belief, pub- 
lished for the purpose of removing dissension, and promoting 
harmony, was approved by the dignified and inferior clergy, 
and subscribed by her Majesty, Queen I‘lisabeth. The Formu- 
la is faithfully abridged by Du Pin. Several Confessions appear- 
ed in Scotland, in different times. Knox, in 1560, composed one, 
which was ratified by Parliament. ‘This, however, and others, 
were only provisional and temporary, and sunk into neglect, on 
the appearance of the Formulary, compiledatWestminster, which, 
in 1649, and 1690, was ratified by the Scottish Parliament, at 
Edinburgh, and afterward avowed vy the paople.e 

The approbation of each confession was not limited to the na- 
tion, for which, ina particular manner, it was intended. The 
Reformed of the several European kingdoms, evinced their mutu- 
al concord and communion, by a reciprocal subscription to these 
forms of Faith. The Saxon Creed was approved by the Reforin- 
ed of Strasbourg and Poland; and the Bohemian or Waldensian, 
by Luther, Malancton, Bucer, by the Academy of Wittemberg, 
bythe Lutherans and Zuinglians, and, indeed, by all the friends 
of Protestantism.’ The Polish was recommended by the Wal- 


d Chouet. 3. 4. Du Piu. 3.219, 656. Boss. 1.110. & 2.61. 


e Chouet, 4, 99, 125. Laval, 1. 117. Du Pin. 3. 656, 661. Aymon, 1. 145. 
00. Thuan. 2. 54. 


f Lutherus hane Valdesium Bohemornm confessionem approbavit. 
Jaudarent Melancton & Bucerius. Alex. 17. 405. 


Boss. 1. XV. Aymon, 1. 145, 157, 300. 


Eamdera 
Chonet, 3, 4, 12. Dn Pin, 3. 253 
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densians.and Lutherans. ‘The Dutch was subscribed by the French 
National Synod of Figeac; and the French by the reformed of 
the Netherlands. The Swiss, united to each other, in mindand 
communion, declared themselves undivided from the reformed 
of other nations of Christendom; and their confession was signed 
by the Protestants of Germany, Hungary, Poland, France, 
Belgium, England, and Scotland. 

These confessional systems comprised all the topics of theolo- 
gy. Faith and morality were discussed with precision, order, and 
perspicuity. God, the Trinity, predestination, creation, provi- 
dence, sin, duty, redemption, regeneration, justification, adop- 
tion, sanctification, baptism, communion, death, resurrection, 
and immortality, all these subjects, and many others, were com- 
prehended in these sree The truth and duty of religion, 
were, in these concise expositions, explained in a clear, araple, 
and satisfactory manner. 

These doctrinal compilations represented the theology of a 
vast population. Protestantism pervaded Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Germany, Transylvania, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, France, Holland, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland: and visited the continents of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. ‘The extensive territory, in this manner, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Euxine, and from the Icy Ocean, to the Mediterranean 
Sea, witnessed the light of the reformation, which, propagated, 
at succeeding times, by missionary zeal, reached the African and 
Asian Continents, and crossing the interposing ocean, illumina- 
ted the ‘Transatlantic shores, in a world unknown to the anci- 
ents. 

The harmony of these declarations of belief is truly surprising, 
and constitutes an extraordinary event, in the history of man. 
The annals of religion and philosophy supply no other example of 
such unity, agreement, and consistency. ‘lhe several nations, 
Tet it be recollected, acted, on these occasions, in an indepen- 
dent manner, chink combination, consent, or collusion. ‘The 
one had no power or authority to control the other. The clergy 
and laity, besides, were numerous, and scattered over a wide ter- 
ritory. ‘The transaction, in its whole progress, manifested the 
finger of Heaven, andthe overruling providence of God. The - 
Reformed, indeed, had the one common standard of Revelation. 
Directed by this criterion, the early patrons of Protestantism, 
formed their faith, which, except on one point, to evidence hu- 
man weakness, exhibited a perfect unanimity. ‘The Zuinglian 
and Lutheran Confessions, says Paolo, differed in reality, only 
on the sacrament.’ . All these comprehensive abridgments show- 
ed, in varied diction, an astonishing unity, in the main, on all 
doctrinal questions, though they might differ on dicipline, form, 
and ceremony. 


gz Qui ne differoit de l'autre, que dans Varticle de l’eucharistie. Paolo, 1. 81. 
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The absurdity of consubstantiation, indeed, for some time, des 
fermed Lutheranism., This silly opinion, the Saxon Reformer, 
during his whole life, retained with obstinacy. His pertina- 
city on this subject, kindled the sacramentarian controversy, 
which awakened a series of noisy, uscless disputation, passion, 
and acrimony. ‘These discussions afforded Bossuet a subject of 
empty triumph. . Had it not been for this topic, on which he has 
rung every possible change, and which constitutes a great part 
of his Variations, the good bishop would often have been ata woful 
loss. 

- Luther’s hostility to Zuinglianism, . however, has eet often 
fauch overrated. This appears from the conference between the 
Lutherans and Zuinglians, at Marpurg, in 1529. Luther ap- 
peared, on this occasion, accompanied with Melancton, Jonas, 
Qssiander, Brent, & Acricola; and Zuinglius with Bucer, Oco- 
lempad, and Heedio. “Many other persons of merit and eruditi- 
on attended. The Lutheransand Zuinglians both agreed in the 
belief of a real presence, in the sacrament; but differed whether 
this presence was corporal or spiritual. Mutual good-will and 
friendly feeling, however, prevailed, especially on the part of 
the Zuinglians. This is admitted by Maimbourg, Du Pin, Pao- 
lo, and Luther. The Zuinglians, according to Maimbourg, Du 
Pin, Sleidan, and Seckendorf, begged, with the most earnest 
entreaty, that aschism should not be continued, on account of 
one question. The Zuinglians, according to Luther, were mild 
and conciliating, even beyond expectation. An accommodation, 
said the Reformer, is not hopeless; and though a fraternal and 
formal union is not effected, there existsa peaceful and amiable 
concord., All agreed to exercise Christian charity, till God 
should supply additional light on the subject of disputation, and 
direct to the means of establishing unanimity.. The Conference, 
besides, were unanimous on all other points of divinity... All, 
say Du Pin and Paolo, were agreed on all topics, but the com- . 
munion.i A Confession was issued on the subjects of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, faith, baptism, justification, sanctification, tra- 
dition, original. sin, vicarious righteousness, good works, the 
civil magistracy, and future judgment, andsubscribed with the ut- 
most harmony, by Luther; Zuinglius, and the other theologi- 
ans. 

The Zuinglian Communion never accounted the Lutheran pe- 
euliarity a sufficient reason for schism, separation, or disaffection. 
This, they professed, on many occasions. The French Refor- 
med, in the National Synod of Charentan, acknowledged, in 
express terms, the purity of the Lutheran faith and worship. 


h Est, tamen placida, amica concordia. Seckendorf. 1. 136, 138. 
i Etant Vaccord sur tous les autres chefs, Paolo. 1. 82.---They differed upon none 
of the articles, but that of the Lord’s supper. Du Piny 3. 205¢--Sleidan, V1. 
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This assembly, in 1631, declared, says Aymon, the Lutherary 
communion, sound in the fundamentals of religion, and free 
from superstition and idolatry. A meeting of the two denomina» 
tions, in 1661, at Cassel,. professed their reciprocal esteem; and,. 
though a formal union was not constituted, expressed their mu- 
tual willingness for co-operation, concord, and cordiality. The 
Lutherans and Calvinists of Hungary, Transylvania, aad Poland,. 
in 1570, inthe synod of Sendomir, acknowledged the ortho- 
doxy of each other’s faith, and formed a treaty of friendship, 
peace, and unity.J 

The mutual friendship, entertained by the Reformed of Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland, terminated, among those of 
Hungary, Transylvania, and Poland, in a formal ecclesiastical 
union. This was gloriously effected atSendomir, in 1570. A 
synod of Hungarian, Transylvanian, and Polish Calvinists and: 
Lutherans, met at that city, acknowledged the conformity of 
their mutual faith, to truth and revelation, formed themselves 
into one body, and resolved on reciprocal co-operation against 
the partizans of Romanism and sectarianism. Agreed in doc- 
trine, the synod,.in the genuine spirit of religious liberty, left 
each church to the enjoyment of its own discipline, form, and 
ceremony. This noble and happy compact was confirmed in 
the synod of Posen, heldin the same year; and in those of Cra- 
cow, Petrocow, and Breslaw, in 1573, 4578,.and 1583. Two 
branches of the Reformed, who had differed in one non-essential, . 
concurred, in this manner, to form one’ecclesiastical communion, 
and to bury in eternal oblivion, all the conflicting elements of 
feud, faction, and animosity.k 

The formal junction, which bigotry had prevented, was, in 
1817, effected through Prussia‘and Germany. The Calvinists 
modified the severity of predestination, and the Lutherans re- 
nounced the absurdity of consubstantiation,& both denominations, 
after a candid explanation, could see no remaining ground of 
schism. The two, in consequence, united into onebody. Lu- 
theranism and Calvinism through the Prussian and German do- 
minions were amalgamated, and beth distinctions resolved into 
one. The two have formed one ecclesiastical community, and: 
are called Evangelical Christians. The King of Prussia, on 
the occasion, showed great activity, in promoting the compila- 
tion of a Liturgy, calculated to gratify the community, and: 
afford universal satisfaction. The professors of Lutheranism and. 
Calvinism, in this manner, harmonized, and one burst of bene- 
volence, liberality, and religion extinguished the disaffection,. 
sancour, and contention of 300 years. 

The Bishop of Meaux has taken occasion, from these muta— 


jo Aymon, 2. 501. Du Pin. 3, 699¢- 
k. Thuan, 2..778, 
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tions, to triumph over Protestantism. But he ought to have 
‘known the changes of Romanism, on this topic, and feared te 
provoke retaliation. The friends of Popery have entertained di- 
yersified opinions 6n Transubstantiation, which they have not 
accounted as essential, in‘their system. A ‘few instances of these 
fluctuations may be adduced. Gregory, Pius, Du Pin, and 
the Sorbonna rejected, or were willing to modify, their darling 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

Gregory, the Seventh, presiding, in 1078, with all his in- 
fallibility, in a Reman Synod of one hundred and fifty Bishops, 
prescribed a ferm of belief, on this question, which rejected, or, 
‘at least, did not mention, the corporal presence. He allowed 
Berengarius to profess, that the bread of the altar, after consecra~ 
tion, was the true body, and the wine, the true blood of our 
Lord! Transubstantiation and the corporal presence are here 
excluded. Any Protestant weuld sign the declaration. The 
Zuinglians, at the conference of Marpurg, admitted the pre- 
‘sence of the true body and blood of Jesus, in thesacrament; and 
their reception by those who approached the communion.™ The 
‘same is taught in the Refermed Confessions of Switzerland, 
France, Strasbourg, Holland, and England. Those of Switz- 
erland and France call the sacramental bread ‘and wine, his bo- 
‘dy and blood, which feed & strengthen the communicant.2 Those 
of Strasbourg, Holland, and England, represent the consecrated 
‘elements, as his true body and blood, which are‘present in the in- 
stitution, and become our neurishment.o The doctrinal ex- 
position of Pope Gregory, and the Roman Council, would have 
satisfied any of the Reformed Denominations. All these admit- 
ted all that was enjomed by the Hely, Roman, Apostolic Synod, 
headed by his Infallibility. Mabillon acknowledges the Beren- 
garian Creed’s ambiguity, and insufficiency.P ‘The contempora- 
ry patrons of the corporal presence, held the same opinion, as 
Mabillon, and insisted on the substitution ef an unequivocal and 
explicit confession, and the insertion of the epithet, substanti- 
al. This accordingly was effected, next year. A new Creed 
was issued,acknowledging a substantial change in the sacramental 


1 Profitebatur, panem altaris, post cousecrationem, esse verum corpus Christi, & 
wwinum esse verum sanguinem. Cossart, 2. 28. Mabillon, 5. 125. 


m Neque negare volunt, verum corpus & sanguinem Christi adesse. Seckend. 138. 


n Appellari corpus & sanguinem Domini. Hel. Con. in Chouct, 67.Nos pascit & nu- 
frit carne sua & sanguine. Gal. Con. in Chouet, 109, 118. 


o Verum suum corpus, verumque suum sanguinem. Argen. Con. in Chouet, 240. 
Vero Christi corpore & sanguine alamur. Chrisitum ipsum sic nobis presentem ex- 
hiberi. Ang. Con. in Chouet, 119, 120.--Nos fide.recipere verum corpus, et verum 
sanguinem Christi. Bel. Con. in Chouet, 182. 


_ p Sub his veri corporis et sanguinis verbis equivoca latere non immerito credere- 
‘tur. Mabil. 5. 125.---Berengarius brevem fidei sue formulam, sed in insufficientem 
ediderat. Mabillon. 5, 139, 


élements after consecration., 

Pius, the Fourth, followed the footsteps of Gregory. This 
Pontiff, in 1560, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, offered to 
confirm the English Book of Common Prayer, containing the 
Thirty-nine articles,, and the Litany, if the British Sovereign 
would. acknowledge the Pontifical Supremacy, and the British 
Nation join the Romish Communion.r. The English Articles re- 
ject Transubstantiation.. The Religion of England, under Eliza- 
beth, Mageoghegan would insinuate, though without reason, 
was composed of Lutheranism and Calvinism; but certainly con- 
tained nothing of Transubstantiation. Pius wrote a letter to the 
Queen, which, in the most friendly style, professed an anxiety 


for her eternal welfare, and the establishment of her royal digni- . 


ty.,, This Epistle, with the overtures for union, was transmitted 
wby Parpalio, the Pope’s nuncio. _Martinengo was commissioned 


by his Holiness, the same year, to negociate a similar treaty.. 


But the terms were refused by the neers and the Nation... Mar- — 


tinengo, was not ever allowed to touch on Britain ; but was stop- 
ped in the Netherlands.s 

Du Pin and the Sorbonna copied the examples of Gregory and 
Pius, and proposed, at least to modify, the doctrine of 'Transub- 
stantiation. Wake, in London, and Du Pin, in Paris, commen- 
ced an epistolary correspondence, on the subject of a union be- 
tween the English and the French Church. ‘The French Doctor 
proposed to the Iinglish Bishop, to omit the word ‘Transubstan- 
tiation, and profess. areal change of the bread and wine, into 
the Lord’s body and blood. This modification, which would sa- 
tisfy many Protestants, wasa new modelling of the Trentine 
Council’s definition. The proposal was conv eyed in Du Pin’s 
Commonitorium. The plan, however, was not merely the act 
of Du.Pin. Theconditions of a coalition were read, and, after due 
consideration, approved by the Sorbonnan F aculty, so celebra- 
ted for its adie wisdom, and Catholicism.t These Roman 
Hierarchs, and a F reuch University, were willing, on certain 
terms, to. compromise or modify 'Transubstantiation ; and the 
patrons of Popery, in consequence, need not exult or wonder, 
if Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Calvinists evinced a disposition to 
unite, while their opinions, on Consubstantiation,, disagreed, 


and‘much less, when their minds, after long consideration, came, 


to correspond. 
The oy of the anc it may be observed, was Festiic- 


Berengarins explicatiorem fidei formulam subscribere coactus est. Vox Ad 


stantialiter ultime: Berengariane fide professioni inserta est. . Mabil. 5. 139. 

r Quwil confirmeroit le livre de la priere commune. 
mune est une espece de Rituel on Breviare, qui contient les trente--nenf articles de la 
yeligion- “pretendne reforme, ave¢ la formule des prieres. Magecghegan, 3. 379.380. 38!. 


Cart. 3: 393.-—-Heylin, 303.+Stryp. 1. 228. 


Bea ius a Besa. Alexander. 230. 
S ae ; ty 
‘un Pin, Commonitorium, in Mack lain’s Mosh. App. II] Biog. Dict. 30, 473, 
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ted to faith and morality. Considerable diversity existed in dis- 
cipline, form, and ceremony.x But these, all admit, are unes- 
sential, and, in many instances, unimportant. Discipline, it 
is confessed, differs among the Romish, as wellas among the 
Reformed. The Disciplinarian Canons of Trent, were rejected 
in France, and in part of Ireland; while they are admitted even 
in Spain, only so far as consistent with regal authority. Almost 
every celebrated schoolman, in the Romish Communion, be- 
came the founder of a particular denomination, distinguished by 
a peculiarity of regulation, and government. The Augustinians, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Jansenists, Jesuits, Benedictins, all 
these were characterized by different rites, discipline, and 
ceremony. | 

Sectarianism, indeed, has prevailed, since the rise of Protes- 
tantism. Many denominations appeared after the Reformation. 
Arianism, Swedenbourgianism, Flagellism, Southcottianism, © 
and other errors, have erected their portentous and phantas- 
tic heads.. The clamor of Arianism, the nonsense of Swéden- 
bourgianism, and the ravings of Southcottianism, have blended 
in mingled discord, and in fuil ery. 

But all these, and similar kinds of schism and heresy, appear- 
ed, in alltheir enormity, many ages before the Reformation, 
Division arose in the church, from its origin, in the days of A- 
postolic truthand purity. Ireneus, who flourished in the second 
century, attacked the errors of his day, and his work, on this 
subject, fills a full volume in folio. ‘These, in the days of Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century, had increased to eighty, and, in 
the time of Philaster, to an hundred and fifty. Their number 
continued to augment, with the progress of time; and their sys- 
tems equalled those of the moderns, inextravagancy. Schism 
and heresy prevailed to a more alarming extent, ‘before than 
since the establishment of Protestantism, in its present form. 
Later are but a revival of former errors and delusions, which 
flourished, at a distant period, and, preserved from oblivion by 
the historian, swell the folios of ecclesiastical antiquity. 

These illusions, however, the Reformers never countenanced, 
but, on the contrary, opposed. Luther and Calvin withstood the 
many deviations from truth, order, and propriety, which appear- 
ed.in their day, and which _since,that period, have, in various 
forms, infested Christendom.” The Saxon Reformer exerted all 
his authority against.the enthusiasm, error, and fury of Anabap- 
tism, in Gerniany; and was imitated in his opposition to turbu- 
lence, insubordination,, and irregularity, by the Swiss, French, 
English, and Scottish Reformers, Zuinglius, Calvin, Cranmer, 
and Knox. 


u In diversis eeclesiis quedam depyehenditur yarietas in loquutionibus, et moda 
expositionis, doctrine, in ritibus itein vel cacremoniis, Chouet, 12, 
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The Romish Priesthood and people, on the contrary, have, 
in every age, invented, encouraged, and fostered folly, fana- 
ticism, and absurdity. Every foolery of sectarianism, which, 
though unconnected with Protestantism, arose since the Refor- 
mation, and disgraced reason, religion, and man, has nestled 
an the bosom of Popery, and been cherished by its Pontiffs, prieste 
hood, and people. Arianism, an affiliated branch of Socinian- 
ism, claims the honor of antiquity, and was patronized by Libe- 
rius, and by the councils of Sirmium, Selucia, and Ariminum. 
The extravagance of Montanism, as Tertullian relates, was pa- 
tronized by the contemporary Pope, and rivalled the fanaticism 
of Swedenbeurgianism.Y The Pontiff, says Godeau, gave Mon- 
tanus letters of peace, which showed that he had been admitted 
to his communien,w fis Holiness, says Rhenan, Monranizep. 
Victor, says Brwys, approved the Prophesying of Montanus, Pris- 
eilla, and Maximilla. The mania af Joanna Southcott, in mo- 
dern times, iseclipsed by the dreams of Beata, Clara, and Na- 
tivity. 

- Beata of Cuenza, in Spain, was born in the end of the 18 
eentury, in poverty and obscurity. But she aspired, notwith- 
standing, to the character and celebrity of a Roman Saint: and 
for effecting her purpese, she invented a most extraordinary fic- 
tion, which, she said, was revealed to her by the Son of God. 
Her body, she declared, as was indicated to her by special re- 
velation, was transubstantiated into the substance of our Lord’s 
body. Beata’s blasphemy created no less discussion, in Spain, 
than Joanna’sin England. ‘The Spanish priests and monks di- 
vided on the absurdity. Some maintained its possibility, and 
some, its impossibility; and the one party wondered at the 
other’s incredulity. A few, indeed, it appears, were the accoin- 
plices of her imposture, But many were the dupes of their own 
credulity. Beata’s visionary votaries, believing her flesh and 
bleod transformed into the substance of the Messiah, proceeded, 
in their folly andimpiety, to adore the impostor. Her sacerdotal, 
monkish, and lay partizans conducted her, in procession, and with 
Hehted tapers, to the Churches, and through the streets; while 
these shameful exhibitions were accompanied with prostration, 
prayer, and burning of incense, before the new-made Goddess, 
as before the consecrated hest., The woman, indeed, was as 
good a Divinity, as sacramental pastry. Beata’s claim, in all 
its ridiculeus inconsistency, was as rational, in itself, and sup- 
ported by as strong evidence, as the tale of Transubstantiation. 


v Socrat. IV. 21, 22. Theod, II. 39, 40. Spon. 173, II. Du Pin, 347. Bruy. 1. 
$12. Tertul., 501. 
w Le Pape lui avoit donne lettres pacificque, qui montroient qn’il Vavoit admis 
ex sa communion, Godeau, 1. 436, Bruy. 1. 40, 
x Llorente, 458, 
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The clergy and laity of Spain, basking in the sun-shine of infal- 
fibility, and illuminated with all its dazzling splendor, were 
no less liable to deception, error, and blasphemy, than a few fa- 
natics of England, guided by their own unlettered, silly, an€ 
imfatuated minds. . 

Clara, at Madrid, less assuming than Beata, aspired only ¢o 
the name and distmetion of a prophetess; and her claims, like 
those ef many other impostors, soon obtained general credit. 
Her sanctity, her virtues, and her miracles became the general 
topic of conversation. Pretending to a paralytic affection, and, 
unable to leave her bed, the prophetess was visited by the most dis~ 
tinguished citizens of the Spanish Capital, who accounted them- 
selves honoured,in being admitted into her presence. The sick im- 
plored her mediation with God, for the cure of their disorders; and 
zrave& learned judges, supplicated light to direct them, in their le- 
val decisions, from the holy prophetess of Madrid. Clara uttered 
her responses in the true Delphic style, like a Priestess of Apollo, 
placed onthe Tripod, and under the afflatus of the God, or like 
aseer, who beheld futurity, through the visions of inspiration. 
She was destined, she announced, by a special call of the Spirit, 
to become a Capuchin Nun; but wanted the health and strength, 
necessary for living ina cloistered community. His infallibility, 
Pope Pius, the Seventh, in a special Brief,.permitted her to make 
her profession before Don Athanasius, Archbishop of Toledo. 
The Vicar-General of God, granted the holy, prophetic nun @ 
dispensation from: a cloistered life, and a sequestered communi- 
ty. Miss Clara, in this manner, was acknowledged by the 
head of the Romish church, while Miss Southcott was disowned 
by every protestant community. An altar, by the permission of 
his Infallibility, was erected opposite her bed. Mass was often 
said, in her bed-room, and the sacrament left in her chamber, 
as in a sacred repository, Clara communicated every day, and 
pretended to her followers, that she took no food, but the conse- 
erated bread. ‘This delusion lasted for several years. But the 
inquisition, at last, on the strengh of some information, in 1802, 
interfered, in its usual rude manner, and spoiled the piay¥ The 
punishments, however, contrary to custom, were mild. This 
was, perhaps, the only act of justice, which the Holy Office 
ever attempted, and the only good ef which its agents were ever 
guilty. . bit 

Nativity’s Revelation, with all its ridiculous folly, has beer 
recommended, in glowing and unqualified language, by Ray- 
ment, Hodson, Bruning, and Milner. The obscenity of this 
specimen ofthe sister-hood, on the subject of the incarnation, 1% 
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not to lk tepeated. ‘The holy nun, if she could not wl ite sense 
might have observed decency. But the Prophetess, if she had 
little brains, had, it seems, clear eyes, and goodears. She saw, 
on one occasion, in the hands of the offi iciatitig priest; at the con- 
secration of the wafer, a little. child, livi ing, and clothed with 
light. The child, eager to be received, or, in other words, eaten, 
spoke, with an infantile voice, and desired to be swallowed. 
She had the pleasure of seeing, at another time, an infant, in 
the host, with extended arms, ¢ “atid bleeding at every: limb. All 
nature, on the day of a procession, she perceived sensible ofa 
present Deity, and manifesting joy. The flowers, on that aus- 
picious day, blew with brighter beauty, and the anthems of an- 
eels mixed with the hosannas of men. ‘The very dust becom- 
ing animated danced in the sepulchre of the saint, with exultati- 
on, and in the cemetery of the sinner, shuddered with ter- 
ror. 

The French Prophetess, also, amused her leisure hours, in 
the nunnery, with. the agreeable exercise of seli-flagellation. 
‘Fhe use of the discipling whip, unknown, say Du Pin and Boi- 
Teau, to all antiquity, began, in the end of the eleventh ceutury. 
The novelty was eagerly embraced by a community which boasts 
of its unchangeability. The inhuman absurdity has been advoca- 
ted by Baronius, Spondanus, Pullus,’ Gerson,’ and the Roman 
Breviary. Baronius, the great champion of Romanism, followed 
by Spondanus, calls flagellation “a laudable usage.”* This sa- 
tisfaction, Cardinal Pullus admits, is rough, but, in proportion 
to its severity, is, hehas discovered, ‘the more acceptable to 
God.”4 Gerson, though he condemned the absurdity, in its 
erosser forms, recommended the custom, when under the con- 
trol of a superior, and executed by another with moderation, 
and without scandal, ostentation,or effusion of blood.” Selfflagel- . 
lation, indeed, is sanctioned by the Popish Church. ‘The Roman 
Breviary, published by the authority of Pius, Clement, and 
Urban, has: recommended the absurdity, by its approbation. 
This Publication details, and eulogizes the flagellations, practi- 
sed by the Roman Saints. These encomiums on the disciplina- 
rian whip, are read on the festivals of those saintified fla- 
gellators. The work, containing these commendations, | is 
authorized by three Pontifis, and received with the utmost unan- 
imity, by the whole communion. The usage, therefore, in all 
its ridiculousness, possesses the sanction of Infallibility. | 

This improved species of penance was adopted by the friendly 
monks of the Crusadean age, who, with a lusty arm, laboured 
the luckless backs of the penitential criminals, men and women, 


z Ile laudabilis usus ut peenitentix, causa, fideles verberibus seipsos afficerent 


flagellis, Spon. 1056, LIL. ; 
a Satisfactio aspera, tamen, & tanto Deo gratior. Pull. in Boilea, 227, 
b Flagellatio fiat, judicio superiovis, & ab altero. Gerson, 637, 
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even of the highest rank in society. The Nobility, Gentry, 
and Peasantry, the Emperor, the King, the Lord, the Lady, the 
Servant, andthe Soldier, as well as the Cardinal, the Metropo- 
litan, the Bishop, the Priest, the Monk, and the Nun, all join- 
ed in the painful and disgusting extravagancy.* Cardinal Da- 
mian, in 1056, brought it into fashion, and Dominic, Pardolf, 
Anthelm, Maria, Margaret, Hardwigg, Hildgard, and Ce- 
cald, who haveall, men and women, been canonized, follow- 
ed Damian’s example, and lacerated their backs, for the good 
of their souls. 

The Roman Breviary, already mentioned, edited by three Popes, 
commends many of its saints, fortheir happy and frequent ap- 
plication of the whip, to their naked backs. Self-flagellation, ac- 
cording to Pontifical authority, became, in their hands, the 
saintified means of superior holiness. Thisroll contains the cele- 
brated names of Xavier, Canutus, Francisca, Regulatus, Ber- 
nard, Franciscus, Teresia, and Bertrand. Xavier, the Indian 
Apostle, wielded, against his own flesh, ‘¢aniron whip, which, 
at every blow,was followed with copious streams of blood.” Canu- 
tus, the Danish Sovereign, “‘chastized his body withprayer, 
hair-cloth, and flagellation.” Francisca copied the holy pattern. 
Her saintship “‘took continual pains to reduce her body to submis- 
sion, by frequent self-flagellation.” Regulatus, by the skilful ap- 
plication ofthesanguinary lash, ‘‘subjected the flesh to the spirit.” 
Bernardin, Franciscus, and Bertrand, following the useful 
example, operated, with a thong, on the back, for the good of 
the soul. ‘Teresia, merits particular and honorable mention, for 
applying, with laudable attention, these Christian means of holy 
torment. ‘“‘ She often applied the bloody lash.’ This, howe- 
ver, did not satisfy her saintship. She also, in addition, “rol- 
led herself on thorns;” and by this means, says the Breviary, 
the Holy Nun, blasphemous to tell, “was accustomed to converse 
with God.” Her carcass, however, it seems, enjoys, since her 
death, the benefit of these macerations; and, “‘circumfused in 
a fragrant fluid, remains, till the present day, the undecayed ob- 
ject of religious worship.” 4 'The church, that retains such sense- 
Jess and ridiculous absurdity, in a publication, reviewed by Pius, 


c. Non modo viri, sed et nobiles mulieres verberibus seipsos afficerent. Spon. 
1056. III. Boileau, 180, 307. Labb. 16, 1161. Du Pin, 2. 265. M. Paris, 90. 
d Xavier ferreis in se flagellis ita saevit, ut saepe copioso cruore difflueret, Brev. 
Rom. 604. 
Canutus corpus suum jejuniis, ciliciis, et flagellis castigavit. Brev. Rom. 648. 
Francisca corpus stum crebris flagellis in servitutem redigere jugiter satagebat. 
Brey. Rom. 710. 
Regulatus flagellis carnem intra subjectionem spiritus continebit. Brev. 787- 
Bernardinus fiagellis. delicatum corpus affligens. Brev. Rom. 801. : 
Teresia asperrimis flagellis saepe cruciaret. Aliquando inter spinas volutaret* 


si¢ Deum alloqui solita, Ejus corpus usque ad hane diem incorruptum, adorato liquo- 
re circumfusum, colitur. Brey. Rom. 1043. 
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Clement, and Urban, may cease to reproach Protestantism, with 
the acts of a few mistaken fanatics, or moon-struck maniacs, 
who, whatever name they may assume, are disowned by every 
reformed denomination in Christendom. 

Dominic, Hardwigg, and Margaret merit particular attention, 
in the annals of flagellation. Dominic of the iron cuirass, seems 
to have been the great patron and example of this discipline. 
He showed himself no mercy, and whipped, on one occasion, till 
his face, lividand gory, could not be recognized. ‘This scour- 
ging was accompanied with psalm-singing.e The music of the 
voice, and the cracking of the whip, mingled, during the opera- 
tion, in delightful variety. 

Dominic, in the use of the whip, had the honor of making several 
improvements, which, in magnitude and utility, may be reck- 
oned with those of Copernicus, Flamstead, Newton, and La 
Place. He taught Flagellators to lash with both hands, and, con- 
sequently, to do double execution. The skilful operator could, 
by this means, peel twice as much superabundant skin, from his 
back, and discharge twice as much useless blood, from his veins, 
in agiven time. He obliged the world, also, with the inven- 
tion of knotted scourges. This discovery, also, facilitated the 
flaying of the shoulders, and enabled a skilful hand to mangle 
the flesh, in fine style, for the good of the soul. 

Hardwigg, and Margaret, though of the softer sex, rivalled 
Dominic, in this nobleart. Hardwigg was Dutchess of Poland. 
She often walked, during the frost and cold, till she might be 
traced by the blood, dropping from her feet, on the snow. She 
wore, next her skin, a hair-cloth, that mangled her flesh, which 
she would not allow to be washed. Ter women had, by force, 
to remove the clotted blood, which flowed from the torn veins. 
The Dutchess invented, or adopted, an effectual, but rather 
rough means of sanctification. She purified her soul, by the tears 
which she shed, and her body, by the blows which she inflic- 
ted, with a knotted lash.» 

Margaret was daughter to the King of Hungary. She wore a 
hair-cloth andan iron-girdle. She underwent not only the usual 
number of stripes, but made the nuns inflict on her an extraordi- 
nary quantity, which caused such an effusion of blood from her 
flesh, as horror-struck the weeping executioners. Her devotion 
stillaugmenting, during the Holy Week, she lacerated her whole 
body with the blows of a whip.! 

Edmond, Matthew, and Bernardin, used their disciplinarian 


e Psaltaria integra recitabantur. Boileau, c. 7. 

f Se utraque manu affatim diverberasse. Boileau, 185. , 
g Ses femmes l’en retirassent par force, Andilly, 769, 
h Andilly, 770. i Andilly, 795, 
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thongs, on particular occasions. Edmond who isa Saint, and was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was solicited to unchastity by a Pari- 
sian lady. ‘The Saint directed the Lady to his study, and whe- 
ther from a taste for natural beauty, or, more probably, tofacilitate 
the intended flagellation, proceeded, without ceremony, to undress 
his enamoured Dulcinea, to which, being unacquainted with his 
design, the unsuspecting fair submitted, with great Christian 
resignation. He then began to ply her naked body, with a whip.i 
The operation, though it did not, in all probability, excite very 
pleasing sensations, tended, it appears, to allay her passion. 

Friar Matthew’s adventure hada similar beginning and end. 
A noble nymph, young, fair, and fascinating, disrobed her lovely 
person, for the purpose, probably, of unveiling her native charms ; 
and in this captivating dress, or rather undress, paid a nocturnal 
visit to her swain, after he was in bed.k But this Adonis, was 
insensible and unkind. A lash of Spanish cords, administered, 
front and rear, to the naked beauty, vindicated the Friar’s purity, 
and expelled, from his apartment, “‘ the love-sick shepherdess. ” 

Bernardin was tempted in the same way, and preserved by the 
~sgamemeans. A citizen of Sienna invited him to her house ; 
and, as soon as he entered, she shut the door. She then, in un- 
equivocal language, declared the object of her invitation. Ber- 
nardin, says the story, according to Divine suggestion, desired 
the women to undress.! Flagellators, indeed, on those occasions, 
generally choseto exhibit in the costume of Adam and Eve, and 
by this means, contrived to add indecency to folly." The Lady, 
accordingly, on the intimation of his will, and misunderstanding 
his design, immediately complied. But she was soon disagree- 
ably undeceived. Contrary to her expectations, and, probably, 
to, her desire, he began to apply his whip, which he used with great 
dexterity, freedom, and effect, till she was tired of his company 
and civility. 

This flagellation was not peculiar to men and women. Satan, 
it seems, enjoyed his own share of the amusement. This,on one 
occasion, says Tisen, and after him Boileau, was bestowed on 
his Infernal Majesty, by Saint Juliana." Her sister nuns, on 
this emergency, heard a dreadful noise,in Juliana’s apartment. 
This, on examination, was found to proceed from her conflict with 
Beelzebub. Her Saintship engaged his Devilship, ina pitched 
battle,inherownchamber. But Satan, for once, wasovermatched 


j Virgis cecidit, et nudatum corpus cruentis vibicibus conscribillavit. Boileau, 217, 

k Noctu quadam, spoliata suis vestibus, ad eum in sponda jacentem accesserat. 
Boleau, 217. Sulcos sanguinolentos, in juvenilibus femoribus, clunibus, ac scapulis 
diduxit. Boileau, 218. 

1 Utse vestibus nudaret: nee mulier distulit. Boileau, 216. Surius, 272. 
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and foiled. The Saintess seized the Demon in her hands, and 
thrashed him with all her might. Juliana then threw Belial on 
the earth, trampled him with her feet, and lacerated him with 
sarcasms.° Satan, if accounts may be credited, has sometimes 
taken the liberty of whipping Saints. Coleta, for instance, was, 
according to the Roman Breviary, often complimented, in this 
way. Her Saintship frequently feltthe effects ofthe Infernal lash.P 
But Juliana, for once, repaid Satan, with interest, for all his for- 
mer impolitenessand incivility. The Sainted heroine, it appears, 
fought with her tongue, as well as with her fists and feet. This 
weapon, she had at command, and she embraced the opportunity 
of treating the Devil, toa few specimens of her eloquence. 
Middleton, during his visit to Rome, witnessed a procession, 
in which the wretched votaries of superstition marched with whips, 
in their hands, and lashed their naked backs, till blood streamed 
from the wounds. A similar exhibition, as the same author re- 
lates, is presented in a Church, appointed for the purpose, at the 
annual return of thelent season. Men of all conditions assemble, 
at the place of operation, where whips, ready for the work, are 
‘ given to the operators. The lights areextinguished. Analarm 
bell announces the moment for commencement. ‘The vic- 
tims of delusion, superstition, and priestcraft, then ply the thong, 
and flay their unfortunate shoulders, Nothing is heard, during 
the tragedy, but the groans of the self-tormentors, mingled with 
the cracking of whips, and the clanking of chains, forming, if not 
a very harmonious, at least, avery striking and noisy concert. 
The comfortable operation, producing, of course, an agreeable 
excoriation, continues near anhour, accompanied with the vocal 
and instrumental symphony of groans, whips, and chains.4 
These flagellating exhibitions were, perhaps, excelled by 
the Convulsionarian scenes, displayed, in Paris, about the year 
1759. ‘These frightful displays of fanaticism, superstition, and 
inhumanity, have been recorded by Baron Grim, with the great- 
est exactness, from reports, taken on the spot, by Condamin, 
and Castel. ‘These shocking and degrading transactions, coun- 
tenanced by several of the Romish Clergy, were continued for up- 
wards of twenty years, in the capital of his most Christian Majes- 
ty. The Convulsionaries were Popish Fanatics, who pretended 
to extraordinary visitations of the Spirit. During these visitations, 
the enthusiasts of this school fell into convulsions, or, at their 
own request, suffered crucifixion or some other punishment." 
Rachel and Felicity, two pupils of the sisterhood, were actres- 


’ o Demonem, quem manibus comprehensum, quanti poterat caedebat. In terram 
deinde prostratum, pedibus obterebat lacerabat sarcasmis. Boileau, 270. 
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ses in the tragedy. ‘These two maniacs suffered crucifixion, for 
the purpose, they said, of exhibiting a lively image of the Saviour’s 
passion. Each was nailed to a wooden cross, through the hands 
and feet, and remained, in this situation, for morethan three hours. 
During this time, the sisters slumbered i in a beatific ecstacy, 
uttered abundance of infantile nonsense, and addressed the spec- 
tators, in lisping accents, and all the silly babyism of the nursery. 
The nails, at length, were drawn; and the sisters, after their 


wounds were washed and bandaged, sat down to a repast,in the 


apartment, and pretended that the operation was attended with 
no pain, but with transporting pleasure. The both, indeed, had, 
with wonderful self-command, suppressed all audible indications 
of torment, by sigh, groan, or murmur. Visible marks, however, 
betrayed theirinward misery. ‘Their agony, expecially at the 
drawing of the nails, appeared by various contorvions, writhings, 
and other unequivocal tokens of internal distress. 

Asecond exhibition consisted in the crucifixion of Fanny and 
Mary. Condamin, who was a spectator, on the occasion, took his 
description from life. Fanny suffered with the greatest firmness, 
fortitude, and heroism. Sheremained three hours nailed to the 
cross, and was shifted, during this period, into a great variety of 
postures. But Mary wanted faith or fortitude. She shuddered 
at the fastening of the nails, and, in less than an hour, shouted 
for relief. She was, accordingly, taken from the cross, and car- 
ried outof the chamber, in a state of insensibility. 

This tragedy was succeeded by a comedy. Sister Frances an- 
nounced, that God had commanded her, on that day, to burn the 
gown off her back, for the spiritual edification of herself, and 
the spectators. Bite accordingly, was, after a great deal of gri- 
macing, set to herskirts. But her saintship, instead of experi- 
encing consolation and delight, screamed in terror, and yelled 
likeafury. Water, therefore, was poured on her petticoats, and 
her ladyship, half-roasted, and half-drowned, and utterly asha- 
med of the exhibition, was carried into another apartment. 

The melody of this flagellating, and Convulsionarian worship, 
indeed, to vulgar ears, appears something harsh; and the devo- 
tion might, to common understandings, seem not very high inthe 
scale ofrationality. But the music, in the one instance, was as 
harmonious, and the worship, in the other, as reasonable, as in 
the Feast of the Ass, celebrated, for some time, in the Gallican 
Church, especially at Bovaisand Burgundy. The friends of this 
ceremony had, by their superior discernment, discovered that an 
ass was the conveyance of Josephand Mary, when they fled, for 
an asylum, from Herod, into Egypt. . An institution, therefore, 
was appointed for the commemoration of the flight & deliverance, 


and the solemnity was a pattern of taste, rationality, & devotion. 
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A handsome girl richly attired, represented Mary, who, from 
some flattering / agile of her Ladyship, was accounted a Jew- 
ish beauty. The girl bedizened with finery, was placed on an 
ass, covered with a cloth of gold and richly caparisoned. The 
Ass accompanied with a vast concourse of clergy and laity, was 
led to the cathedral ofthe Parish. The Girl, who represented the 
Mother of God, seated on the ass, was conducted into the sanctu- 
ary itself, and placed, with the Gospels, near the Altar. High 
Mass began ; and the ass, who was a devout worshipper on the 
occasion, was taught to neal: as in duty bound, at certain inter- 
vals, while a hymn, no Jess rational than pious, was sung in his 
praise. The holy hymn, recorded by Du Cange, i is a model for 
beauty, elegance, and devotion.! The following isa translation 
of four stanzas of the sacred ode, 1n the Miltonian style; though 
no version can equal the sublimity, sense, and piety of the in- 
imitable original. 


The Ass did come from Eastern climes, 
Heigh-ho, my assy, 

He’s fair and fit for the pack at all times. 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall get grass, 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 

The Assis slow and lazy too ; 

Heigh-ho, my assy, 

But the whip and the spur will make him go. 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall have grass, 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 


The Ass was born and bred with long ears ; 
Heigh-ho, my assy, 

And yet, he the Lord of asses appears, 
Grin, Father Ass, and you shall get grass, 
And strawand hay too in plenty. 


The Ass excels the hind at a leap, 

Heigh-ho, my assy, 

And faster than hound or hare can trot. 
Bray, Father Ass, and you shall have grass, 
And straw, and hay, too in plenty. 


t Orientis partibus, Hez, Sire Asnes, &c. 
Adventavit asinus Ecce magnis auribus 
Pulcher & fortissimus, Subjugalis filius 
Sarcinis aptissimus. Asinus egregius 
Hez, Sire Asnes, car chantez, Asinorum Dominus. 
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The worship concluded with a braying-match between the 
clergy and laity,in honor ftheass. ‘The ofticiating priest turned 
to the people, and in a fine treble voice, and with great devotion, 
brayed three times like an ass, whose fair representative he was ; 
while the people, imitating his example, in thanking God, bray- 
ed three times, in concert, Shades of Montanus, Southcott, 
and Swedenburg, hide your diminished heads! Attempt not to 
vie with the extravagancy ef Romanism. Your wildest ravings, 
your loudest nonsense, your most eccentric aberrations, have been 
outrivalled, by an infallible church. 

The ridiculousness of the asinine ceremony, was equalled, if 
not surpassed, bythe decision of a Roman Synod. His Infallibi- 
lity, Boniface, the Fourth, presided on the occasion. ‘The acts 
of the counsel were published from a Manuscript, in the Vatican, 
by Holstenius, & have been inserted in Du Pin, & Labbeus. The 
holy, Roman Council condemned an opinion, which, it appears, 
had prevailed in England, that monks, because dead to the 
world, are incapable of receiving ordination, or performing the 
sacerdotal er episcopal functions. ‘The Sacred Synod, underthe 
immediate superintendency ofhis Holiness, proved, by the soundest 
logic, that monks are angels, and, therefore, proper ministers of 
the Gospel. The synodal dialecticssupply a beautiful specimen of 
syllogistic reasoning. Angels,said his Infallibility, and the lear- 
ned Fathers, are ministers. But monks areangels, and, therefore, 
monksareministers. Monks are demonstrated to be angels, by a 
very simple, plain, and satisfactory process. All animals with six 
wings are angels. But monks have six wings, and, therefore, 
monks are angels. ‘Ihe minor of this syllogism is evinced in a 
most conclusive manner. ‘lhe cowl forms too, the arms too, and 
the extremities two wings. Monks, therefore, have six wings, 
and, consequently, are angels, which was to be demonstrated." 
The annals of fanaticism and folly, through the whole range of 
Protestant Christendom, affordno equal example of unqualified 
inconsistency, senselessness, and absurdity. 

Du Pin and Bruys suspect the document of forgery. Therea- 
sons of their suspicion are its nonsense, frivolity, barbarism, and 
illogical argument.Y These, however, to persons acquainted with 
Roman Councils, are rather proofs of its genuineness. Sense, 
found in an ancient synodat monument, would go a great way to 
prove its supposititiousness. The unwieldy collection of councils, 
if the nonsense were subtracted, would, in a great measure, dis- 
appear from the view, and present a wide and unmeaning blank. 
The ponderous folios of Crabb, Binius, Labbeus, and Cossart, 
under which the shelf now groans, would, ifthe sense only were 


u Uti cherubim monachi sex alis velantur: duein capitio, quo caput tegitur. 
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retained, contract their ample dimensions, and shrink into the 
duodecimo, the pamphlet, or the primer. 

‘These observations show the unity of Protestantism. But 
the antiquity of Catholicism, has, by its partisans, been contras- 
ted with the novelty of Protestantism. Popery,in the language 
of its advocates, is the offspring of antiquity; but Protestantism, 
the child of the Reformation. The one originated with the first 
heralds of the Gospel ; but the other with Luther, Zuinglius 
and Calvin. } 

Antiquity, however, in the abstract, is no, criterion of truth. 
Superstition is nearly as old as religion, and originated in the re- 
motest period of time, in the darkness and profanity of the ante- 
dilavian world. Indian Braminism existed long antecedent 
to Italian Popery. Christianity was precede. vy Judaism and 
Vag anise, and the Christian Revelation, by the Grecian and 

Xoman Mythology. 

‘The truths of the Gospel, however, must, it is granted, have 
been known and professed from its original promulgation ; and the 
Christian Church has existed from the commencement of the 
Christian Era. The Gospel was proclaimed and a Church planted, 
by their Divine Author. The Apostolic heralds, commissioned b 
hisimmediate authority, disseminated evangelical truth, & enlarg-« 
ed the Christian society. This System continued, forsome time, in 
all its original purity, unmixed withthe muddy influx of human er- 
ror, folly, and superstition. The friends of Protestantism therefore 
should be prepared ta show, that their religion is no novelty ; but 
existed from the origination of Christianity, and before Ro- 
manism, the Papacy, or the Reformation. 

Protestantism comprises three things. These are the Name, 
the Faith, andthe Church, or, in other terms, the Appellation, 
the Profession, and the People. ‘The name, all admit, is, in this 
acceptation, anovelty, which originated in the sixteenth century, 
and as late asthe daysof Luther. ‘The patrons ofthe Reformation 
in Germany, protested in 1529, against the unjust decision of the 
Diet of Spira, and, in consequence, were called Protestants.¥ An 
old institution, therefore, came to be distinguished by!anew ap- 
pellation. Protestantism, in its modern and ecclesiastical appli- 
cation, began to signify Christianity. 

But changing asign does not change the signification. Bri- 
tain, according to the ancient appellation, is nowcalled England, 
without any change in the territory. The ancients called Hiber- 
nia, what the moderns call Ireland. France was formerly named 
Gaul; and Columbia, lately, Terra Firma; whilst these divi- 
sions of the European and American continents, notwithstand- 
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ing their new designations, remain the same. Boniface, the 
Third, wasnot transubstantiated into another man,when, according 
to Baronius, he assumed the new appellation of Universal Bishop. 
‘The modern Popes, on their elevation to the Papal chair, change 
their names; but, as all confess, retain their identity. Catholi- 
cism, according to the primitive designation, began, in this man- 
ner, to be denominated Protestantism, for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the simplicity of Christianity, from the superstition of 
Romanism. 

But the name, in itself, is unimportant. The sign is nothing 
compared with the signification ‘The antiquity of the PRorEs- 
tant Fairu is easily shown. The theology of the Reformed is 
found in the Bible, inthe Fathers, in the Primitive Creeds, and in 
the early Councils. Protestantism is contained in the Book of 
Revelation. The Sacred Volume is the great repository of the 
Reformed Faith. The religion, therefore, which is written, with 
sun-beams, in the New Testament, the earliest monument of Chris- 
tianity, the great treasury of Revealed truth, cannot, with any 
propriety, be denominated a novelty. 

The truths of Revelation, and the Theology of Protestantism, are 
contained in theearly Fathers. These authors indeed, according 
to the usual reckoning, include 4 vast range. The ecclesiastical 
writers, from Clemens to Bernard, from the Bishop of Rome, to 
the Monk of Clairvaux, comprising a period of eleven hundred 
years, have been denominated Fathers. Their works, immedi- 
ately after the council of Nicea, began to beinfected with Popery. 
Each succeeding author, in each following age, added to the 
gathering mass of error. Superstition accumulated. The filth, 
and mud, andslime of Romanism, collected, till the system of de- 
lusion, or “‘the Manof Sin” in all his outlines, features, and dimen= 
sions, was completed. ‘The Postnicean Fathers, therefore, may, 
with safety, and without regret, be consigned to the Vatican, to 
rust or rot, with the lies, and lumber, and legends of a thousand 
years. 

But the Antenicean Fathers exhibita view of Protestantism, in 
all its grand distinctions, and in all its prominent traits. These, 
too, it must be observed, were uninspired and fallible, and, there- 
fore, display no unerring standard of truth. Many things con- 
tainedin their works, are exploded both by the Romish and Re- 
formed, such as the Millennium, the administration ofthe Lord’s 
Supper to infants, and the subterranean repository of souls, from 
death till-the resurrection. The errors and ignorance of the 
Fathers, have been acknowledged by Erasmus, and Du Pin, the 
friendsof Romanism. The ancient commentators, says Erasmus, 
such as Origin, Basil, Gregory, Athanasius, Cyril, Crysostom, 
Jerom, and Augustin, “‘were men subject to failings, ignorant in 
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some things, and mistaken in others.” Du Pin makesa similar 
concession. Some errors, says the Parisian Doctor, were frequent, 
in the first ages, Which have since been rejected. ‘The ancients, 
he. grants, varied in terms, and in circumstantials, though they 
agreed in essentials.* ‘The errors, however, of the Anteniceans, 
which were many, were not the errors of Romanism. ‘The eccle- 
siastical productions, of 300 years, after the commencement of 
the Christian Era,teach, inthe main, the principles of Protestant- 
ism. | 

‘The Reformed, also, recognized the three Pristine Creeds. 
The Apostolic, the Nicean, and the Athanasian forms of belief 
were adopted by the patrons of Protestantism, and have been 
distinguished by their general reception in Christendom. The 
Confessions of ireneus, | Origin, Tertullian, Cyprian, Gregory, 
Lucian, as well as those of Jerusalem, Aquileia, and Antioch, 
still remain, and though less known, are equally orthodox. Al 
these agree, in substance, with the Confessions isstied immediate- 
ly after the Reformation, and believed by all genuine Protestants; 
till the present day. 

The doctrinal definitions of the first six general Councils, 
which heldat Nicea, Ephesus, Caledon, and Constantinople; 
have been adopted intothe Reformed Theology. ‘The Nicean, 
and Byzantine Councils declared the Divinity of the Son and Spi- 
rit, in :pposition toArianism and Macedonianism. ‘The Ephe- 
sian, Caledonian, and Byzantine Synods taught the unity of the 
Son’s person, and the duality of his nature and will, in contradis- 
tinction to Nestorianism, Eutychianism,and Monothelanism. All 
these promulgated the principles of Protestantism, and are last- 
ing monuments of its antiquity. 

A person being asked where Protestantism was before the Re- 
formation, replied, by asking, in turn, where the enquirer’s face 
was, in the morning, before it was washed; ‘The reply was just, 
pertinent, and expressive. Dirt could constitute no part of the 
human countenance; and washing, which would remove the 
filth; could neither change the lineaments of the human visage, nor 
destroy its identity. The features, by the cleansing a npli¢atio n,in 
stead ofalteration, would only resume their natural appearance, 
colour, and beauty. The superstition of Romanism, in like man= 
ner, formed part of Christianity; and the Reformation, which 
expunged the filth of adulteration, neither new modelled the 
form, nor curtailed the substance af the native and genuine sys- 
tem. The pollutions of many ages, indeed, were dismissed ; 
but the primitive constitution remained. ‘The heterogeneous and 
foreign accretions, which might be confounded, but not amalga-< 
mated with the primary elements, were exp! loded: aud deformi- 
ty, corruption, and misrepresentation, gave place to beauty, 
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simplicity, and truth. 

Popery may be compared to a field of wheat, overrun with 
weeds. ‘The-weeds, in this case, are only obnoxious intruders, 
which injurethe useful grain. The wheat may remain, and ad- 
vance to maturity, with accelerated vegetation, when the weeds, 
which impeded its growth, are eradicated. ‘The superstition of 
Romanism, in the same manner, like an exotic and ruining weed, 
deformedthe Gospel, and counteracted its utility. The Refor- 
mers, therefore, zealous for the honor of religion and truth, and 
actuated with the love of God and man, proceeded with attention, 
skill, and resolution, to separate Popish invention, from Divine 
Revelation, and exhibited the latter, to the admiring world, in 
all its striking beauty, attraction, and symmetry. 

But nothing, perhaps, presents a more striking image of Po- 
pery, than a person labouring under a dreadful disorder; while 
the same person, restored to vigorous health, will afford a lively 
emblem of Protestantism. The malady, let it be supposed, has 
deranged the whole animal economy. Appetite, digestion, and 
strength fail, and are succeeded by nausea, languor, and debi- 
lity. The disease, which works within, appears, in all its dis- 
gusting effects on the exterior, and produces emaciaticn, pale- 
ness, swelling, ulceration, tumour, and abscess. ‘The whole 
frame, in consequence, exhibits a mass of deformity, ‘The pati- 
ent, in this state, affords a striking picture of Popery. But a 
physician, in the mean time, exerts his professional skill. Me- 
dical applications arrest the progress of disease, and renovate the 
functions of the whole human system. Every protuberance, ex- 
crescency, suppuration, and pain is removed by an unsparing 
application of the lancet, the knife, caustic, regimen, medicine, 
and aliment. The blood, in reviving streams, begins 
to flow, with its usual velocity, and the pulse, in healthy 
movements, to beat with its accustomed regularity. Deformity, 
debility, and decay give place to vigor, bloom, and beauty. 
The healthy subject, in this state, presents a portrait of Protestan- 
tism; and the Reformers acted the part of the Physician. Re- 
ligion, by their skilful exertions, was divested of the adventiti- 
ous and accumulated superadditions ofa thousand years, and res- 
tored to its native purity, flourishing in health, invigorated with 
strength, and adorned with beauty. A patient, however, does 
not, on the return of health, become another person, or lose his 
identity ; nor Christianity, when reduced to its original state 
change its nature, or become a novelty. 

The faithful existed, at the earliest period, as well as the faith 
and the people as well as the profession. The Churches 
unconnected with the Romish, and rejecting the most obnoxious 
abominations of Popery, or professing, in all the grand leading 
truths, the principles of Protestantism, were, from the primitive 
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times, numerous, flourishing, and extensive. These were the 
Waldensians, the Greeks, the Nestorians, the Monophisans, 
the Armenians, and the Syrians. 

Western or European Christendom was the theatre of Walden- 
sianism. The patrons of thissystem were distinguished by vari- 
ous appellations, such as Catharians, Leonists, Wickliffans, Bo- 
hemians, and Albigensians. The principle branches of this 
stock, were Waldensianism, Albigensianism, and Wickliffism. 
These, however, though called by several names, had one 
common origin, and one common faith, the faith of Protestan- 
tism. 

Albigensianism, indeed, has often been accused of Manichean- 
ism, and Arianism. Calumny of this kind has been very com- 
mon from the Popish pen of misrepresentation, against this per- 
secuted denomination of Christians. But the imputation is un- 
founded, and has been refuted with learning, ability, and success 
by Perrin, Basnage, Usher, Peyran,and Morery. Morery though 
attached to Romanisim, has vindicated the Albigensian theology 
from this slander, sate judgment, generosity, and effect.y This 
charge, according to Morery, may be refuted from the silence 
of original records, the admission of Popish historians, and the 
testimony, of Albigensian Confessions. 

The original monuments, such as the Chronicle of Tolosa, 
the testimony of Bernard, and the Councils of Tours, and La- 
vaur, in 1163, and 1213, contain no trace of this allegation. 
The Tolosan Chronicle contains an account of the processes against 
the Albigensians, signed by the Inquisitors, and, in many instan- 
ces, by the Bishops; but no mention of Albigensian Manichean- 
ism or Arianism. A similar silence is preserved by Bernard, 
who is a saint, as well as by the synods of Tolosa, ‘Tours, and 
Lavaur, that brought several accusations against this people , 

‘The same appears from Popish admissions. ‘The Albigensi- 
ans, according to Sylvius, Alexander, and Thuanus, were a 
branch of the Waldensians, who, all admit, were untainted with 
the Manichean or Arian heresy. ‘lhe Albigensians, says 
Alexander, ‘‘did not err onthe Trinity,” and, therefore, were not 
Arians.» Bruys, Henry, and Arnold, who were the chiefs of 
this denomination, were never accused of these errors. _Morery, 
on this subject, quotes the admissions of Mabillon, Tillet, Serrus, 
Vignier, and De Marca, in vindication of these injured 
people,* 
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b Non hi circa Trinitatis fidem erraverint, Alexan, 20. 269, Mabil. 3. 456, 


¢ Morery, 1. 835. 
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This daluindy 3 is repelled by the Albigensian Confessions. S¢@& 
veral of these remain. One is preserved in Leger. ‘The Trea+ 
tise on Antichrist, written in 1120, before the “days of Waldo, 
contains an outline of the Albigensian theology. Graverol, also, 
possessed an ancient Manuscript, which detailed the persecutions 
of the Inquisition, against the professors of Albigensianism. 
The Confession of Osca, who belonged to this denomination, is 
stillextant. The Albigensians who were accused before the coun- 
cil of Lombez, made, in the synod, a public profession of their 
faith. All these records reject the Manichean and Arian errors, 
and include, in the essentials, the faith ofthe Reformation. ‘The 
accused, at Lombez, professed their belief in one God, in three 
persons, ‘the Father, Son, and Spirit; and, therefore, disclaimed 
Arianism, as well as Manicheanism. d 

A few Manicheans and Arians, indeed, who lived among the 
Albigensians, united, as appears from Laurentius and Guide, 
with the latter denornmation, to appose their common persecu- 
tors. These, though differing among themselves, conspired 
against the Roman Community, and, in consequence, ‘were con- 
founded by the Inquisitors. ‘The common enemy, therefore, as- 
cribed the errors of the one to the other. Laurentius wrote during 
the hottest persecutions of the Albigensians, whom he distinguish- 
ed from the Manicheans and Arians. Guido wasa Dominican 
Persecutor, and wrote in the 'Volosan Chronicle.e 

The antiquity of the Waldensiansis admitted by their enemies, 
and is beyond allquestion. Waldensianism, says Rainerus, the 
Dominican, “is the ancientest heresy; and existed, according to 
some, from the time of Silvester, and, according to others Dipont 
the days of the Apostles.” ‘T his is the reluctant testimony of an 
Inquisitor, in the thirteenth century. He grants that Walden- 
sianism preceded every other heresy. 

The Waldensians, say Rainerus, Seysell,and Alexander, dated 
their own origin, and the defection of the Romish Commiinion, 
from the Papacy of Silvester.’ Leo, who flourished in the reign 
of Constantine, they regard as their founder. Romanisin, at this 
period, ceased to be Christianity, and the inhabitants of the Val- 
leys left the unholy communion, ‘These simple shepherds lived, 
for along series of years, in the sequestered recesses of the Alpine 
retreats, opposed to Popish despotism, superstition, and error. 

The Waldensians, as they were ancient, were, also numerous. 
This sect, says Rainerus, were, in nearly every country; multiplied 

d Leger, 26 Labb. 13. 384. Du Pin, 8. 320. 

e Morery, I, 234. 

f Aliqui enim dicunt, quod duravit, a tempore Sylvestri; aliqui a tempore Apos- 


tolorum. Rainer, c. 4. 


g Romana ecclesia non est ecclesia Jesu Christi, sed ecelesta malignantium, egme 
que sub sylvestro deficisse. Alex, 17, 368. Scysel, 9. Morcry, 8, 4¢- 
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says Sanderus, through alllands; infected, says Casarius, athou- 
sand cities, and spread their contagion, says Ciaconius, though al- 
most the whole Latin worldhn Scarcelyany region, says Gretzen, 
remained free and untainted from this pestilence; ‘The Walden- 
sians, says Popliner, spread, not only through France, but, also, 
through nearly all the European coasts, and appeared in 
Gaul, Spain, England, Scotland, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Poland, and Lithuanias | Matthew Paris represents 
this pe »ple as spread through Bulgaria,Croatia, Dalmatia, Spain, 
and Germany. Their number, according to.Benedict, was pro- 
digious in France, England, Piedmont, Sicily, Calabria, Poland, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Pomerania, Germany, Livonia, Sarmatia, 
Constantinople, Philadelphia, and Bulgaria.* a 
‘Thuanus, represents the Waldensians, as dispersed through Ger- 
many, Poland, Livonia, Italy, Apulia, Calabria, and Provence.! 
Persecuted by the Inquisition, this simple people fled into En- 
gland, Switzerland, Germany, France, Bohemia, Poland, and. 
Piedmont, and became, says Newburg, like the sand of the Sea, 
without number, in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Germany.” ~ 
The Diocess of Passau, it was computed, contained forty Wal- 
densian schools, and eighty thousand Waldensian Population.» 
The Albigensian errors, according to Daniel, infected all Langue- 
doc, and corrupted the Nobility and the Populace.° ‘Ihe Romish 
‘Femples, according toBernard,were leftwithout people, the people. 
without pastors, and the pastors without respect.? a 
The number of the Albigensians appears from thearmy, which, 
they equipped against the crusaders. | Benedict reckons the 
Albigensian army against Count Montford, at 100,000 men.a 
The French, according to the same historian, sent 300,000 war- 
riors, who, under the holy banners of the cross, went to combat 


h Fere enim nulla est terra, in qua haec secta non sit. Rain. c.4. Per omnes. 
terras multiplicati sunt. Sanderus, VIL. Infecerunt usque a mille civitates. Cesar, 
W. 21. Totwm fere Latinum orbem infecisse. Ciacon. 525. 

i Vixaliqua regio, abhac peste, immunis et intacta,remansit. Gretz. c, 1. 

j Non per Galliam solum totam sed etiam per omnes pene Europae oras. Poplin, 
Boas : 

k Albigenses in finibus Bulgarorum, Croatic, et Dalmatie. M. Paris, 306, 
Albigenses in partibus Hispanic, et illis regionibus, invaluerunt. M. Paris, 381. 
Tis se disperserent dans les vallees du Piemont, dans la Sicile, la Calabre, Ponille, et 
j4 Boheme, L’Allemagne, quin’en etoit pas moins remplie. Bened. 2. 243---248, 

1 Parsin Germaniam et Sarmatiam, &inde in Livoniam usque ad extremum 
septentrionem transmigravit. Pars in Italiam profectain Apulia et Calabria con- 
sedit. Pars denique in Provincia nostra locis incultis & asperis latuit. Thuan. 
XXVIL. 8. et VI. 16. 

m__In latissimis Galliae, Hispaniae, Italiae, Germaniaeque provinciis tam multi 
hac peste, infecti esse dicuntur ut secundum prophetam, multiplicati esse, super nume- 
rum areuae videantur. Labb. 13, 285. Newburg. II. 13. 

n Computatae sunt scholae in diocaesi palaviensi. 40. Rain. c, 3. 

o Les erreurs avoient, infecte tout le Languedoc, & autant corrompu I’espirit 
de Noblesse. que celui du peuple. Daniel 3. 510. 

p Basilicae sine plebus, plebes sine sacerdote. Bernard, Ep. 240, 

~q lise forma une armee de cent mille hommes, Bened. 1, 6, 228, 100,214. 
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the heretics of Languedoc, Waldensian bravery, even according 
to his partial relation, withstood, for near 200 years, the vigilance 
of Vontiffs, the piety oF Bishops, the zealof Monarchs, and the 
magnanimity of Warriors; ie injured the Chure hin the West, 
as muchas the Infidels, in the E vast. ‘Ihe heterodox arniyof theAl- 
bigensians, adds the Rigas had nearly, on one occasion, over- 
whelmed the Hely Warriors of the Cross. Any other hero, but 
Montford, if Benedict may be believed, would have despaired of 
SUCCESS, and abandoned his conquests. ‘The church could oppose 
to the storm, only prayers, tears, and groans; while the Albigen- 
sians, in triumphant anticipation, hoped to establish heresy, on 
the ruins of Romanism. 

Waldensianism, in anticipation, was a system of the purest 
Protestantism, many ages beforethe Reformation, or the days of 
Luther, Zuinglius, or Calvin. This, in its fullest sense, has, with 
the Heard candour, been acknowledged by many cotemporary 

and succeeding historians, who were attached to Romanisin. 

The conformity of the Waldensian with the Reformed faith, 
may be shown from Popish statements, and admissions, and 
from Waldensian Confessions. 

The following statements are takenfrem the unexceptionable 
authority of Sylvius, Petavius, Gaufrid, Serrus, De Marca, 
Thuanus, More, and Alexander. ‘The Waldensians, according 
to Sylvius, aiacware Pius the Second, in his History of Beohe- 
mia, rejected the Papacy, Purgatory, Image-worship Sacramental 
Confession, Extreme Unction, Invocation ef Samts, Prayer for 
the Dead, the use of oiland chrismimobaptism. Petavius repre. 
sents the Christians of the Valleys, as opposed to the supremacy, 
indulgences, purgatory, fasts, festivals, and saint-invocation. 
The Waldensians, says Gaufrid, m his history ef Provence, 
disseminated, their poison, till the origin of Jutheranism, and 
derided the Romish Hierarchy, dogmas, rituals, purgatory, saint- 
invocation, image-worship, and prayer for the dead. Serrus 
and De Marca, quoted by Morery, mention the Waldensian re- 
jection of the Supremacy, Transubstantiation, Purgatory, Indul- 
gences, Pilgrimages, Festivals, ‘Tradition, Image-worship, Decre- 
tals of the Church, intercession of Saints, Merit of Works, and 
Celibacy of the Clergy. Thuanus details their disclamation of 
the Romish Church, Pontiff, Festivals, Mass, patie Purga- 
tory, Worship of Saints, and Prayer forthe Dead. More delivers 


a similar statement.t 


r Purgatorium ignem nujlum inveniri: vanam esse orare pro mortuis: Dei & 
Sanctorum imagines delendas: confirmationem et extremam unctionem inter ecclesiz 
Sacramenta minime contineri: anricularem confessionem nugacem esse. Sylv. c. 35. 
Non esse obediendum Poatifici Romano: Indulgentias nihil vaiere: non extare Pur- 
gatorium: sanctos non attendere precibus nostris: festa et jejunia indicta non esse 
servanda et alia. Petavius, 2, 225. Us declament contre l’eglise, contre ses ceremo- 
nies, contre ses dogmes. Ils tournent sa hierarchie en derision. Us disent, que le pure 
gatoire est une fable, que la priere pour les morts -est une illusion, que Vinvocation 
des saints, que le cuite de letirs images est nue foiblesse Gaulrid,2. 408. Ds rejettvicat 
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The following isan outline of Alexander’s impartial statement, 
which the learned Sorbonnist supports by the testimony of the 
original historians Rainerus, Seysell, Bernard, Pilichdorf, and 
Kibrand. ‘Che Text of the Sacred Scriptures is to be received, in 
opposition to traditions, comments, and Decretals. The Pope 
is the head of all errors, ‘The sacraments are only two, 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. Baptism 4s not absolutely 
necessary for salvation. 'Transubstantiation, or the corporal pre- 
sence, is unscriptural. Penance, matrimony, confirmation, 
extreme unction; and holy orders are no sacraments. 
The Church erred, when it enjoined the celibacy of the 
Clergy. Dispensations, Indulgences, Relics, Canonizations, 
Vigils, Fasts, Festivals, Purgatory, Altars, Consecrations, In- 
censing, Processions, Exorcisms, Holy Water, Sacerdotal Vest- 
ments, Annual Confession, Modern Miracles, Sacred Burial, 
and Saint-Inyocation, all these the Waldensians despised and re- 
jected. Remission of sin is obtained through the merits of 
Jesus: No sin is venial; butall are mortal. The Virgin Mary 
herself, is not to be worshipped. The Waldensians had just 
thoughts of Godand Jesus, and, therefore, in Alexander’s opinion, 
were Trinitarians. Rainerus himself clears them of the blas- 
phemy of Manicheanism, and Arianism. Christian Pastors, 
are to be ordained by the imposition of hands; and Elders, be- 
sides, should be chosen to Govern the people.”’ The Parisian 
Doctor’s portrait of Waldensianism presents a picture of Protes- 
tanism, taken from life. 

‘The admissions of Romish historians bear testimony to the con- 
formity of Waldensianism with Protestantism, This conformity 
has beenadmitted, among others, by Gratius, Popliner, Alexan- 


der, Mezeray, Gaufrid, and Morery. ‘The Waldensians, says 


Gratius, ‘differed little from the Reformed, in any thing.” Popli- 
ner admits ‘‘their near approximation to the Protestant faith.” 
Alexanderacknowledges the same conformity, and Luther’s ap- 


le eulte des images, le purgatoire, merite des cenvres, les indulgences, les pelerinages, les 
veux, Vinvocation des Saints, et le celibat des pretres. Morery,1. 235.  Ecclesiam 
Romunam, Babylonicam meretricem esse? monasticam vitam ecclesiz sentinam ac Plu- 
tonium esse: vama illius vota? igaem purgatorium, solemne sacrum, templorum ence- 
nia, cultuin sinctorum, ac pro mortuis propitiatorium Satane commenta esse. Thuan. 
1. 2271, Auricnlirem confesstonem prorsus tollunt. Docent imagines esse tollendas 
abecciesia. Indnigentiascontemuunt. Docent.&c. More, 387, 


s Solum Scripturae sacrae textum recipiebant. Traditiones, expositiones pa- 
trnm, decreta, et decretales rejiciebant. Papa est omnium errorum caput. Duo 
tantuin sacramepta se credere profitentur, baptismum et encharistiam. Baptismum, 
ipsos non existimasse absolute necessarium ad salutem. Waldenses transubstantiati- 
onem non admittebant. Confessionein annuam rejiciebant. Poenitentiam e sacra- 
meptoram numero expungebant. Matrimoninm, sacramentum esse negabant. Eccle- 
siam errasse dicebant, cum caelibatum clericis indixit. Sacramentum unctionis ex- 
tremae rejiciunt, infirmum adhortabantur, ut fipuciam remissionis peecatorum per 
merita Christi. Sacramentum ordinis rejiciebant. Dispensationes ecclesiae & indul- 
yentias respuebant. Sanctorum jnvocationem impugnabant, reliquias, traislationes, 


ie 


probati yn of the. Waldensian Confession, at the commencement 
of the Reformtaion. “The Henericians ind Waldensians,” says 
Morery, “held nearly the same dogmas as the Calvinists.’ 
According to Gaufrid, “the Lutherans and Calvinists praised the 
learning, " disinterestedness, and inorality of the Waldensians, 
and con sulted them as oracles, on points of religion.” Morery 
erants “the agreement of the W aldensian faith, in all the princi- 
ple articles, with the Reformed theology.”* 

- The Waldensian Confessions, issued on several occasions, 
show the conformity of their principles to Protestantism. The 
Waldensians, who, to avoid persecution, had removed to Bohe- 
mia and | Moravia, published their Confessions, in 1504., This 
formulary of belief was presented to King Ladislas, in vindica- 
tion of their character from the slanderous accusations of the Pa- 
pists and Calixtins. The same people published another Con- 
fession, in 1535. ‘This was compiled from older documents, and 
presented, by the Bohemian nobility, to the Emperor Ferdinand. 
This celebrated production, as Alexander states, ‘‘was prefaced 
and approved by Luther, and praised by Bucer and Melancton." 
Ocolompad, Beza, and ‘Bullinger, also recognized these people, 
though despised and persecuted, as 4 constituent part of the 
great Christian Commonwealth. The Lutherans and Zuingli- 
ans, in this manner, acknowledged the Waldensians as Christi- 
ans, and their faith as the truth of the Gospel. ~The Waldensi- 
ans, also, published a Confession, in the reign of Francis, the 
Fi Pirst. This, in 1544, was followed by another, which, in 158i, 
was transmitted to the French King, and read in the Parisian 
Parliament. All these are in strict harmony with the reformed 
Theology; and all breath the spirit, and teach the truths of 


€anonizationes, icine festivitates sanctorum contemnabant. Miraculis nullam ad- 
hibebant fidem, Electos Dei, immo, ipsam Christi genetricem honorandos negabant. 
Purgatorium negabant. Kcclesias, altaria, eorum consecrationes, ornatum et supellec- 
th ‘lem, sacerdotalia indumenta, Juminaria, thurificationes, aquam benedictam, proces- 
siones, aliosqne-sacros ritus rejiciebant et deridebant. Sacram sepulturam nihili fa- 
ciebant. Exorcismos impngnabant. Ecclesiastica jejania, quasi idolatriam et super- 
stitionem redolentia aversabantur. Nullam veniale peccatum, sed omnia mortalia. 
Waldenses puros de Deo et Christo recte sensisse. Rainerus ipsos a Manichaeorum 
et Arianorum blasphemiis absolvit. Waldenses pastores habebant, ad praedicandi mu- 
nis, impositione manuum admittebantur, Seniores praeterea ad regendum populum 
eligebant. Alex. 17. 370.---388- 

t Non multum alienbi Gissentit ab iis. Gratius in Faseicul. 85. Doctrinam suam 
ab ea quam hodie Protestantes amplectuntur parum differentem disseminarunt. Pop- 
liner, I. 7. 

Qnod nune, quoque, Calvinistae nostri faciunt. Alex. 17, 375. 

Lutherus hane Vaidensium Bohemorum Confessionem approbavit. Alex. 17. 401, 

Henericiens et Vaudois tenoient a pen pres les memes dogmes qne les Calvinistes 
Mezeray, 2.577. Les Lutheriens etles Calvinistes commencerent a louer leur mani- 
ere de vivre: leur desinteressement, leurs lumieres. On commenca ales consulter com- 
me des oracles sur les Doints de lareligion. Gaufrid, 2. 458. 

Leur doctrine est conforme a celle des reformez, dans les principaux articles, Mos 


rery, 8. 48. 


u Praefatus est honorifice Lutherus. Alex, 17, 405, 406, 
Lf 


Christianity.v This same pe ople, as ‘late as 181 9, in a Confes- 
sion found among the manuscripts of Peyran, declared their ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the churches of England, Nether- 
lands, Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Poland, and Hungary; 
and entreated these communions, and others settled in America, 
to regard them, though few and destitute, as members of the 
same ecclesiastical body. 

The sanctity of Waldensian morality corresponded with the pu- 
rity of the Waldensian faith. ‘The piety, benevolence, innocen- 
cy, and holiness of this people, have challenged the esteem, and 
extorted the approbation of friend and foe, of the Protestant, the 
Papist, and:even the Inquisitor. Many partizans of Popery have 
concurred with the Patrons of Protestantism, in their eulogy, 
The following character of this people is taken from Rainerus, 
Seysell, peee Hagec, Alexander, Labbeus, Gaufrid, and 
Thuanus, 

Rainerus, quoted by Alexander, admits “their show of piety 
and integrity, before men.” This is pretty well for a Domini- 
can Inquisitor, who discovered, however, that Waldensian piety 
was mere dissimulation. But Rainerus, also, acknowledges 
“their sobriety, modesty, chastity, and temperance, with their 
aversion to taverns, balls, vanity, anger, scurrility, detraction, 
levity, swearing, and falsehood. He grants their attention, 
man and woman, young and old, night and day, to learning or 
teaching; and he had seen a Waldensian rustic, who repeated 
Job, word for word, and many, who perfectly knew the whole af 
the New Testament.” 

Seysell acknowledged “their purity of life, which excelled 
that of other Christians.” Lewis, the French King, declared 
“their superiority, both to himself, and his other subjects, whe 
were professors of Catholicism.” Hagec admits“their simplicity 
of habits, and their show of piety,” under which, however, his 
penetration enabled him exclusivelyto discover, “‘their miscrean- 
cy.” Hiseyes must have been very clear to discern miscrean- 
cy, through such distinguished simplicity and piety. Alexan- 
der portrays “their disposition to love their enemies, to live, if 
possible, in peace with allmen, and, at the same time, to avoid 
revenge, judicial litigation, love of the world, and the company 
of the wicked.” Alexander, also, vindicates the Waldensians 


vy Du Pin, 3.256. Thuan. 2. 82. Benedict, 2, 260. 


w Magnam habet speciem pietatis, eo quod coram hominibus juste vivunt. 
Sunt in‘moribus, compositi et modesti. Gasti etiam sunt, Maxime Leoniste, tempe- 
ratiin ciboet potu. Adtabernas noneunt, nec ad choreas, nec ad alias vanitates. Ab 
iva se cohibent. Cavent a scurrilitate, detractione, verborum levitate, mendacio, et 
juramento, Omnes, viri et foemin 12, parvi et magni, die noctuque docent vel discunt. 
Vidi ce ndam rusticam, qu iJ b recitavit, de verbo ae verbum 3 Seeders qui totum 
Nos t, Rain. c. 4,79, Alex. 17, 38 390, 393. 
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from the calumny of Ebrard and Emeric, who had accused them 
ef avarice, lewdness, andunchastity. Labbeus, like Rainerus 
and Hagec, allows the Waldensians ‘a pretended show of piety.” 
The Jesuit, of course, must, like the inquisitor and the historian, 
have been a notablediscerner of hearts.. Gaufrid mentions “their 
industry, which, in a superior manner, cultivated the lands, and 
encreased the national revenue,” '‘Thuanus records “their detes- 
tation of perjury, imprecations, scurrility, litigation, sedition, 
gluttony, drunkenness, whoredom, divination, sacrilege, theft, 
and usury. He mentions their chastity, which they accounted 
a particular honor, their cultivation of manners, their knowledge 
of letters, their expertness in writing, and their skill in French. 
A boy could scarcely be found among them, but, if questioned 
on his religion, could, with readiness, give a reason for his faith. 
Tribute, they paid with the utmost punctuality; and if prevented 
for a time, by civil war, they discharged this debt on.the return. 
of peace.”’* 

The Waldensians, notwithstanding the sanguinary persecuti- 
ens of Romanism, still exist, and still are persecuted, in their 
native valleys. Twenty thousand of a population always remain, 
and exhibit, to an admiring world, all the grandeur of truth, 
and all the beauty of holiness. Their relics still show what they 
have been, & they continue unaltered amidthe revolution ofages. 
The world has changed around this sacred society; while its 
principles and practice, through all the vicissitudes of time, live 
immutably the same. The Waldensian Church, though despised: 
by the Roman Hierarchy, illuminated, in this manner, the dark 
ages ; and appears, in a more enlightened period, the clearest drop 
in the ocean of truth, and shines the brightest constellation in 
the firmament of holiness: sparkles the richest gem, in the dia- 
dem of Immanuel, and blooms the fairest flower, in the garden 
of God. ai 


Romanism, renounced in this manner, in the West, by the 
Waldensians, was opposed in the East, by the Greeks, Nestori- 
ans, Jacobins, Armenians, and Syrians. The Greeks occupy 
Kuropean Turkey, and the Mediterranean Islands; and are disper- 


x Puriorem quam caeteri Christiani vitam agunt. Seysell, 92, Alex. 17. 387. 


Me et cxtero populo meo Catholico, meliores illi viri sunt- Camer.419. Ils savoient 
eacher leur mechancete sous des habits fort simples, et sous.une grande apparence de 
piete. Hagec, 550. Lenfan. 1.10. 


Has conversationis externae regulas proponebaut. Mundum nondiligere, malorum 
consortium fugere, pacem habere cum omnibus, quantum fieri. potest, nou contendere: 
in jndicio, non ulcisci injurias, inimigos amare. Alex. 17. 399. Popinarum frequen- 
tationem prohibebant, Alex, 17.389; Praetenta specie pictatis. Labbeus, 13. 285 
ils s’appliqnerent a cultiver la terre avec-tant d’industrie, que les Seignenrs en ang- 
menterent.considerablement leurs.revenus. Ganufrid, 2, 458. Omnem ase ac suis cve- 
tibus iniquitatem eliminare illicitas dejerationes; perjnria, diras, imprecationes,, cou- 
tumelias, rixas, seditiones, &c, Thuan, 2, 85, $9; 91, 
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sed, though in fewer numbers, through Messopotamia, Syria, 
Cilicia, Palestina, Georgia, Aa Mingrelia. Grecianism is, 
also, the religion of Kuropean and Asian Russia, comprehending 
a territory more extensive than the Empire of iecander. Cesar, 
or Tamerlane. The Greeks, as they possess an extensive coun- 
try, comprehend a numerous people. ‘I'he Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, says Allatius, quoted by Thomassin, governed, in tie 
eleventh century, sixty- -five Metropolitans, a more an SIx- 
hundred bishops.y 

The Greeks, indeed, agree not with modern Protestants, in 
all things. Some of the Orientals had drunk more, and some 
less, from the muddy fountain of human invention, according ta 
the period oftheir connexion with the Romish communion. The 
Greeks continued longest in conjunction with the Latins; and in 
consequence, have imbibed most corruption. ‘The assimilation, 
indeed, between the Greek and Latin communions, is close and 
str ikine. The Greeks, however, concur, toa man, in opposing 
Papal usurpation and tyranny ; in denying that the Romish is 
the true church, and in condemning the dogmas of pur gatory, 
supererogation, half-communion, human merit, clerical celibacy, 
prayers for the dead, and restricting the circulation of the Bible. 
The Greeks excommunicate the Roman Pontiff, and all the La- 
tin episcopacy, as the abettors of schism and heresy. Prateolus, 
Fisher, More, Renodot, Guido, Innocent, Bellarmin, and Agqui- 
nas, confess the Grecian disbelief of purgatory, and the utility of 
supplications for the dead. ‘heir rejection of confirmation and 
extreme unction, is testified by Simon; while their belief in the 
Divine obligation of communicating in both kinds, is declared by 
Simon, Prateolus, and More.2 

“The Greeks have showed great resolution, in opposing Papal 
despotism. ‘Thomassin complains of their peculiar unwillingness, 
beyond all the other Orientals, to acknowledge the Pontifical Su- 
premacy. Matthew Paris deprecates their open or concealed 


y Le Patriarche de Coustantinople dominoit encore a soixante-cinq Metropoli- 
tains, & a plus de six cens evesques. Tho. Part IV, 2. 17, Aliat. I, 24- 


z Isne reconnoisent poiut absolument la primaute de Pape. Ils nient que leg- 
lise Romaine soit la. veritable ecglise, Ils.excommunient le Pape, ‘& tons les eveques 
Latins, comme Heretiques & schismatiques, S1MON c. 1. Graeci omnes Latinos, 
excommunicatos reputent. Canisius, 4. 433, f 


Docent nullum pnrgatorium, Prateola VII. Grecis ad hune usque diem, non est 
creditum purgatorium esse, Fisher, Art. 18. Docent esse nullum purgatorium locum. 
More [99. Ne tertium ium Jovum, quem purgatorium appellamus agnoscant, Reno- 
dot, 2. 105. Idem tribuitur Graecis a Guidone. Bell. 1. 1370. Locum purgationis hu- 
jusmodi dicunt (Graeci) non tuisse. Innocent, 4. Ep. ad Otton. Du Fresne, 5, 931. 
Uredibile est, Graecos de hac haeresi saltein suspectos fuisse ; nam B, THOMAS, in opus- 
evlo contra Gractos, refellit etiam hune — erroreim. Bell. 15:2, Docent etiam ni- 
hil prodesse defunctis orationes, More, 200, Is ne recoivent point Ja confirmation 
ni Extreme onction. S1MON, c. i Esse neeessario snb wid re specie, parts seileets 
& vini communicendum, Moxe, 109. 
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hostility, on all occasions, to Romanism, and their blasphemy 
against its sacraments. Baldwin, the Grecian Emperor, honor- 
ed the Latins with the name, not of men, but of dogs; and this 
seems to have been their common appellation for all the partizans 
of Popery. ‘The Greeks, says the Lateran Council, detest the 
Latins, rebaptize those whom they admit to their communion, 
and wash the altars, on which the Romish clergy celebrate mass, 
and which, in their mind,had been polluted with the defilement 
of the Popish sacrament.a 
'- The Mingrelians, who belong to the Greek church, appear 
to disbelieve transubstantiation. Sir John Chardin, on his tra- 
yels in Mingrelia, asked a priest, if the sacramental bread and 
wine became the body and blood ofour Lord. ‘The priest, on the 
oceasion, laughed, as if the question had been intended in rail- 
lery. The simple Mingrelian, in the exercise of common sense, 
could not understand how the Mediator between God and man, 
‘could be compressed into a loaf, or why he should descend from 
Heaven to earth.» ; 

The Nestorians overspread Asian Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Tartary, India, and China. Their number and extent will ap- 
pear from the statements of Cosmas, Vitricius, Canisius, Polo, 
Paris, Godeau, and Thomassin. Cosmas, in Montfaucon, re- 
presented the Nestorian churches, in the sixth century, as infi- 
nite or unnumbered. Vitricius records the numerical superiority 
ofthe Nestorians and Jacobins, over the Greeks and Romans. | 
Canisius, from an old author, gives a similar statement. Polo, 
the Venitian, who remained seventeen years in ‘Tartary, and 
was employed by the Cham, on many important commissions, 
testifies the dissemination of Nestorianism, through Tartary, 
China, and the empire of the Mogols. Paris relates the spread 
of the Nestorian heresy through India, the kingdom of Prester 
John, and the nations lying nearer the East. Godeau inenti- 
ons the extension of Nestorianism through the East, and its pe- 
netration into the extremity of India, where it remains till the 
present day. ‘Thomassin attests its diffusion through India, 
Persia, and Tartary, and their multiplication in the North and 
East, nearly to infinity.c j 

. The Jacobins or Monophisans are divided into the Asians, 


a Toutes ces Eglises Chrestiennes, excepte la Greqne, on, paru extremement dis- 
posees a reconnoitre la primante du Saint Siege. Tho. I. 5. part. 4. 

Graeci, in malitia sua, perseverunt, qui ubiqne, aut latenter. ant aperte ecclesiae 
Romanae contradicunt. Omnia sicramenta nostra blasphemant. M. Paris, 426. 

Vocabant evs canes. Cossart, 3. 21, Graeci ceperunt abominari Latinos. Labb. 
13, 938. Altaria sua, supra quae Latini cclebraverint divina, abluere consueverunt. 
Canis, 4. 433, ; 


b Chardin, 1, 100, 
c Ecclesiae Infinitas sunt, Montfaucon, 2, 179. Orientalem regionem, pro mag 


na parte, infecit. Canisius 4, 433, Qui cum Jacobinis, plures esse dicuntur, quara 
Latini & Greci, Vitricius 1.76, Les Nestoriens avoient plusietus eglises daus ‘la 
x . 
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and Afticans. The Asians are diffused through Syria, Messo- 

potamia, and Armenia ; and the Africans through Egypt, Nubia, 

and Abyssinia. ‘The vast number of this denomination, and the, 
extensive territory, which they have occupied, may be shown 

from the. relations of Vitricius, Paris, Canisius, and Tho-. 

massin.. 

Vitricius records the dissemination of the Monophisan conta- 
gion, through more than forty kingdoms. The Patriarch of the. 
Jacobins, says Matthew Paris, superintends the Chaldeans: 
Medians,, Persians,, Armenians, Indians, , Aithiopians, Ly- 
bians, Nubians, and Egyptians. These, mingled with the Sa- 
racens, or fixed in their own settlements, through Asia, Africa,, 
and the East, occupy. more than forty kingdoms, containing an: 
innumerable Christian population. Canisius, from, the manu-. 
script:of an.anonymous historian, has transmitted a similar ac- 
count.. The Jacobins, according to Thomassin, spread, under 
the Empire of the Saracens, through all Asia and Africa. The. 
Patriarch of Antioch, presides over the Metropolitans of Jerusa-. 
lem, Mosul, Damas, Edessa, and Cyprus. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria and Abyssinia: presides over Egypt, ®thiopia,, 
and Nubia.? Abyssinia: boasts a Christian empire, and establish- 
ment. Jowett, the Missionary, found in Sisut, an Egyptian, 
eity, about 5000 Coptic Christians. 

The Jacobins reject the supremacy, purgatory, transubstantia~ 
tion, half-communion, auricular confession, extreme unction,. 
the Latin, Liturgy, andthe seven sacraments. ‘The usurped au- 
thority of the Roman Hierarch, they view with contempt. 
Their communion in both kinds, as well as their rejection of. 
confirmation, and extreme unction, are testified by Dresser and: 
Godeau.. Canisius, from: an old author, in his Lections, and, 
Morery show the Jacobin disbelief of purgatory. The Mono-. 
phisan, Missal, cited by Geddes, disclaims transubstantiation. . 
According to this document, “the bread and the wine, are dis-. 
tinct from our Lord, in,nature, but the same in power and effica= 
ey. His body is broken, but only by faith.” An Abyssinian or-. 
Monophisan. priest expressly declared against transubstantia- 
tion to Bruce. ‘“The Priest,” says this author, “declared to me, 
with great earnestness, that he never did believe, that the ele- 
ments, in the Eucharist, were converted into the real body and: 
blood of Christ. He said, however, that he believed this to be. 


Tartarie, dans le pais des.Mogols, & dans.la Chine. Tho, I, 4. Part 4. Nestoria-. 
na heresis per Indiam Majorem, & regnum sacerdotis Johannis, & per regna magis 
proxima orienti dilatatar.. M, Paris 425 ilse repandit dans tont Orient, & penetra 
jusqu’. aux extremetez des Indes. Godeau, 3, 354. 1s s’entendirent jusques dans les, 
Tndes, la Perse, & la.Tartarie. Tho, 2.20. Part IV. Ilss’y multiplierent: presque a, 
Viufini vers Vorient & le Nort. Tho. 1, 375. Bayle 3. 2079. 

"da Patriarcha Jacobitarum prees‘; Chaldaeis, Medis, Persis, & Armeniis, &ex. 
Baris, 425,  Vitrie, J, 75, Renodot, 1. 375, 438, 440. 
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the Roman Catholic faith, but it never was his, and that he cor 
ceived the bread was bread, and the wine was wine, even after 
consecration.” Vitricius attests their rejection of auricular con- 
fession. Their disuse of the Latin Liturgy is well known; and 
their renunciation of confirmation, confession, and evirceic unc= 
tion, shows their opinion of the seven sacraments.¢ 

The Nestorians were said to divide the person of the Son, 
and the Jacobins to confound his natures. But this controversy, 
as the ablest and most candid theologians, critics, and historians 
admit, was a dispute about words. This is the opinion of the 
Protestant historians, Mosheim, Bayle, Basnage, ‘Crozaeus, 
Jablonsky, and Buchanan. Many Romish, as well as Refor- 
‘med critics, entertained the same opinion. This was the judg- 
ment of Simon, Bruys, Asseman, Tournefort, Gelasius, Tho- 
massin, and Godean. Nestorianism, Says Simon, 1s only a no= 
minal heresy, and the controversy originated in a mutual misun- 
derstanding. Bruys, Asseman, Tournefort, and Gelasius speak 
tothe same purpose. ‘Thomassin calls the Jacobins, Armenians, 
Copts, and Abyssinians, Demi-Eutychians, who rejected the 
extravagant imaginations of the original partizans of Monophi- 
sanism. Modern relations, says this author, show, that the Ja- 
cobins confounded not the Godhead and manhood of the Messiah; 
but represented these as forming one person, without confusion, 
in the Son, assoul and body, in man. The Abyssinians, who 
are a branch of the Monophisans, disbelieve, says Godeau, any 
‘commixion of Deity and humanity, in the Son of God.f 

The Armenians are scattered through Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Syria, Persia, India, Cyprus, Poland, Turkey, Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary, and Russia. Julfa, in the suburbs of Ispa- 
han, is, say Renodot and Chardin, entirely inhabited by this 
denomination. This colony amounted te 30,000 persons. Ab- 
bas, the Persian Monarch, contemporary with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, invited, says Walsh, the Armenians to settle in his domini« 
ons, where he gave them every protection. Twenty thousand 
families were placed in the province of Guilam. Forty thousand 
reside in India, and carry ona great part of the inland trade. 


‘e Sacramentum integrum, tam clerici, quam laici, accipiunt. Dress, 525. 

Ils communicent sous les deux especes. Ils ne practiquent, ni la confirmation, 
ni extreme unction. Godeau, 1. 275. 

De Purgatorio nil credunt, Canis. 4, 434, Les Jocabites ne croyent pas le pur - 
gatoire. Morery, 8. 429. 

O Christe, sicut in pane & vino, natura sunt a te distincta, in virtute et potentia, 
idem sunt tecum. Corpus frangimus, sed tantum per fidem. 

Confessiones peccatoruni suorum, non sacerdotibus, sed soli Deo latenter faciunts 
Vitricius, 1. 76. Bruce VY. 12. 


f Bayle 2077. Simon e. 9. Bruys, 1, 207, Asse, 291, Totirn, 2, 297, Gel, 
tc duob, Th Yn Dante Godeau Pr. 25, 
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‘Pwo hundred thousand of them remain in Constantinople, in the 
adjoining villages, and on the Losphorus.’ 


The Armenian merchantsare distinguished for Ehsit industry, 
frugality, activity, and opulence. Fine their settlements in 
every principal city and emporium of Asia, the Armenians, says 
Buchanan, are the general merchants of the East, andin con- 
stant motion between. Canton, and Constantinople. Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay have each an Armenian church. ‘Tour- 
nefort extols their civility, politeness, probity, sense, wealth, 
industry, and enterprising disposition. Godeau reckons the 
Armenian families, under one of the Armenian patriarchs, at 
more than 1500. The Armemian Patriarch of Antioch, says 
Otho, syperintends more than a thousand bishops, and is, in 
consequence, called Universal. He governs, says Vitricius, 
twenty. provinces, and fourteen metropolitans, with their suffira- 
gans, who occnpy, according to Thomassin, many churches 
through all the Kast, in Mesopotamia, Persia, Caramenia, and 


Armenia. 


This denomination, beyond all the Christians in Central Asia, 
have repelled Mahometan and Romish superstitions. ‘True to 
their ancient faith, they have nobly resisted the oppression of Is- 
lamism, and the allurements of Popery, Preserving the Bible, 
their faith, says Buchanan, is a transcript of Biblical purity. The 
Armenians condemn the Supremacy, Transubstantiation, Pus- 
gatory, Image-worship, Clerical celibacy, the Seven Sacra- 
ments, the Latin Liturgy, the power of the Sacraments to’ 
confer grace, the observance of Vigils and Festivals, and the 
withholding of thé Bible from the laity. Their re-baptism of Pa- 
pists, who join their conimunion, as mentioned by Godeau and’ 
More, is a sufficient evidence of the opinion which they entér- 
tain of the Supremacy and of Romanism. The uncatholicism 
and falsehood of Popery, besides, is, says More, one of their pro- 
fessed dogmas. Their disbelief of the real presence, in the Com- 
munion, except in sign and similitude, is acknowledged by Go- 
deau,Guido, andMore. Their denial of Purgatory, and prayers for 
the dead, is admitted by Godeau, More, and Canisius; while Niz 
cetas, Baronius, and Spondanus proclaim the Armenian renuncia- 
tion of Image-worship. The Armenians, according to Godeau, or- 
dain only married men tothe Priesthood ; and detract from the Sa- 


g. Abbas Magnus Armenorum Julfe prope Ispahanam, coloniam constituit. etc. 
Renod. 2, 376, Chard, 2. 97. 


h, Les faniilles, qui sont sous sa jurisdiction excedent le nonibre de quinze cens 
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craments, the power of conferring grace.' ee 
The Syrian Christians, who agree in faith, with the Reform- 
ed, inhabit India, in which Travencor and Malabar constitute 
their chief settlements. These had occupied Western India, 
from the earliest ages, and had never heard of Romanism or the 
Papacy, till Vasco De Gama arrived at Cochin, in the begin- 
ning ofthe sixteenth century. The infernal spirit of Popery and 
persecution then invaded this ancient Church, and disturbed the 
purity, simplicity, and tranquillity of 1200 years) ‘The Syrians, 
onthe sea-coast, yielded, fora time, to the storm. But the in- 
land inhabitants, in support of their ancient religion, braved all - 
the terrors of the Inguisition, with unshaken resolution. 
_ The Syrians constitute a numerous Church. Godeau reckons 
the Syrian population of Comorin, Coutan, Cranganor, Malabar, 
Negapatain, at 16,000 families, or 70,000 individuals.*§ But 
the multitude is greater towards the West, the North, and the ci- 
ty of Cochin. aeocy ery 
_ The antiquity ofthe Syrian Church reaches beyond that of 
Nestorianism, Jacobinism, or Armenianism, and this appears 
in the purity and simplicity of their theology. Godeau admits 
their reading of the New Testament in the Syrian tongue, in their 
Churches; and their rejection of extreme unction, image-wor- 
ship, and clerical celibacy. The Syrians, says Morery, as well 
as'Thomas, quoted by Renodot, neither believe purgatorial fire, 
nor pray for thedead. These Indian Christians, says Renodot, 
celebrate the communion in Syriac, and reckon, says Ca- 
nisius, all the Latins excommunicated.! 


mille. Godean, 1. 273. Le patriacche des Armeniens etoit appelle Catholique ou Unt- 
versel, parceqn’il avoit plus de mille eveques sous sa juridiction, Thomassin, 1. 4, 
Labbeus, 12, 1572. Habet subse viginti provincias Autiochenns Patriareha, quarum 
quatuordecim Metropolitanos habebant, cum sibi suffraganeis Episcopis.  Vitricius, c. 
23. Ils occupent presentement plusieurs eglises dans tout Voriént, dans la: Mesopota- 
mie, la_perse, la Caramanie, et dans les deux Armenies, Thom, I. 4, part 4. Spon. 
1145. IV. 

i Ils rebaptizent les Catholiques Romains qni viennent a leur communion. Go- 
deau, 1.273. Rebaptizant eos, qni jain simul baptisma snsceperunt, in ecclesia Ro- 
mana. More, 62. Apud Latinos, non esse veram et catholicam ecclesiam affirmans. 
More, 62.. Ils nient la presence reelle du corps de Jesus Christen V’encharistie. Go- 
deau, 1, 272. Non credunt quod sit sub speciebus panis et vini, vere et realiter verunm 
corpus et sanguis Christi, sed tantum in similitndine et signo. Guido, c.22. Ne- 
gant illi verum Christi corpus realiter in sacramento Encharistiz sub panis, et san- 
guinem sub vinispeciebus contineri. Moye, 62. Ils rejetient le purgatoire, et la pri- 
ere desmorts. Godeau; 1.2735. Nnilum esse purgatcrium jiocum.’ More; 63. De 
purgatorio nil credunt. Canisius, 4. 434. Sacrasimagines non adorabaut, Spond. 
863. V. Ils n’admittent au gacerdoce que les hommes mariez. Gcdeau 1. 273. Ils 
otent aux sacramens la virtue de conferer la grace, Godeau, 1. 273.5 Ab omnibus 
sacramentis, virtutem couferendi gratiam tollunt. More, 62. Negant in nuptiis con- 

rahendis aliquod esse sacramentnm. More, 63. Armeni in vulgarisermone Divinas 
Sc ripturas pronunciant. Vigilias et festa sanctorum non sanctificant. Canisius, 4. 434. 


j Coss, 6. 83. 


_ k On faisoit monter a quinze au seize mille familles, ou a soixanie & dix mille 
personnes. J: y en avoit une plas Grande multitude &c. Godeau, 1. 270. 

, 1 Ds n’avoit en usage le sacrament de l’ Extreme-Onction, ni des images des saints. 
Leurs pretres pouvoient se marier une fois. Le Nouveau Testament se lisoit dans leur 
eglises en langue Syriaque. Godea. 1. 270, Les Chrestiens de S. Thomas n’avoients 
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But the Synod of Diamper, ir which Menez, Archbishop of Goa, 
presided, affords unexceptionable evidence of the opposition of Sy- 
rianism to Popery, and of its agreement, in every essential, with 
Protestantism. ‘The Acts of this council are inserted in Cossart’s 
Collection, and supply the following statements. “The Babylon- 
ian Patriarch is independent of the Roman Pontiil, and the Syrian 
church ofthe Papal Communion. The Son of God conferred no au- 
thority on Peterabove his Apostolic fellows. ‘The Romish commu- 
nien has renounced the faith, and fallen into heresy. The 
Popish theology is asystem of falsehood, which was propagated 
through Christendom, by the arms and enactments af the Romana 
Emperors. 

Transubstantiation isan absurdity. The body of Jesus is not 
in the Host, and is only in Heaven. The bread and wine are the 
emblems of his body and blood, from which they differ, asa 
picture from the original. The Sacramental Elements are the 
Lord, not in reality, but in appearance, not in substance, but in 
efficacy. When Menez elevated the host, the Syrians shut their 
eyes, lest they should see the object of Idolatr ye 
'. Images are not to be venerated. These hateful and_ filthy 
idols are to be excluded from the Churches and houses of the 
faithful.” When Menez exhibited an Image ofthe Virgin Mary, 
the people cried, ‘away with this abomination. | We are Chris- 
tians, and do not worship idols.’ 

“Matrimony, confirmation, and extreme unction are no Sacra- 
ments. The Syrians had no knowledge of confirmation; and 
regarded it, when proposed by the Metropolitan of Goa, not only 
as superfluous and unnecessary, but as an insult. The Syrian 
clergy administered no extreme unction, and were ignorant of its 
supposed institution, use, and efficacy.. The Syrian laity practi- 

‘ged no auricular confession, and were unacquainted with its pre- 
tended necessity, virtue, and power. ‘The Syro-Indian Church 
used no holy oil, either in baptism, or in any other ceremony. 
Menez, the Popish Metropolitan, ordered baptism to be adminis- 
tered, according to the Roman Ritual: a certain token that the 
chrism, exorcism, spittle, and other ridiculous superstitions of 
Romanism, in the administration of this sacrament, had*been 
unknown, in this ancient communion. Sacerdotal celibacy was 
no institution of Syrian discipline. The Clergy married, and 
sometimes even widows.” Such is the Synod of Diamper’s re- 
presentation of the distinctions which discriminated Syrianism 


point entendi parler du Purgatoire, ui du sacrifice offert pour en retirer Jes ames, 
avant le Synode de Diamper, en 1599. Morery, 7. 397, Tos Purgatorium ignem non 
agnoscere. Neque illos Orare pro mortuis, Thomas, VII, 15. Renodot, 2. 105. 
Syri Syriace sacra celebrant, Renod.1,374. Syriani omnes Latinos excommunicatos 
reputent, Canisius, 4. 433. 
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from Romanism.™ . 

Buchanan and Kerr visited this christian community, end 
have transmitted accounts of its people and profession. Their 
knowledge ofthe Syrian clergy and laity was obtained by personal 
acquaintance, and their delineations possess all the merit of pic- 
tures, taken from life. Buchanan held long conversations with 
the Syrian Clergy; and found, after mature examination, the 
conformity of their faith with the Reformed, He acknowledged 
the antiquity of Syrianism, and its identity, in all its tenets, 
with Protestantism. India, from time immemorial, contained a 
Church, which was unknown tothe rest of Christendom, but 
which held the same theology, that had been professed in the 
European nations by the Waldensians, and, which, in the six- 
teenth century, was promulgated by Luther, Zuinglius, and Cal- 
vin, andis received, at the present day, by agreat part. of the 
Old and New World. 

The European, Asian, and African denominations, that dis- 
sented from Popery, were four times more numerous, than the 
partizans of Romanism, when, prior to the reformation, the Pa- 
pacy shone in all its glory. Popery, instead of universality, which 
is its vain but empty boast, was never embraced by more than 
a fifth part of Christendom. ,The West, and especially the Kast, 
were crowded by the opponents of the Romish superstition, des- 
potism, and absurdity. Superstition and error, indeed, except 
among the Waldensians, prevailed through the Furopean nati- 
ons, and reigned in the realms of the Papacy, with uncontrolled 
sway. Darkness, within its dominions, covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. But the Waldensians, who were nu- 
merous, held up, in the Western World, a steady light, which 
shone through the surrounding obscurity, and illuminated, with, 


m_ Unam esse legem Sancti Thome aliam vero Divi Petri, que tamen constitue- 
bant duas ecclesias distinctas, et alteram ab altera independentem, nec pastorem unius 
debere pastori alterius abedire. Patriarcham Babylonicum snbjectum non. esse Ronii- 
no Pontifici. Potestatem a Christo Petro relictam in ecelesiam nihil omnino differre ab 
ea quam sacerdotibus aliis contulit: quamobrem Petri successures non excedere in ju- 
risdictione episcopos alios. Ecclesiam Romanama fide excidisse: Romanorum here- 
ticam falsam, et armorum vi, necnon Decretis lmperatorum, quoad miajorem Orbis 
partem introductam, Cessart, 6. 29, 86, 87, 39, 40. 

Sacram Eucharistiam esse tantuim imaginem Christi, et ab eo distiugui non secus ac 
imago ab homine vero; nec in illa esse Christi corpus, quod solum.in colo existit. In 
Eucharistia tantummodo Christi virtutem, non autem verum corpus etsanguinem con- ~ 
tineri. Cossart, 6. 39, 49. 

Imaginés venerandas non esse, utpote idola turpia, et immunda. TImagines ulterius 
idolaesse impie docetui, nec venerandas in ecclesiis, Cossert, 6. 40; 47. 

Matrinonium non esse sacramentam, sed nec esse posse. Hactenus coufirmationis 
usu notitiaque populus Christianus hujus Diceceseos caruerit. Hen superfinam, nec 
necessariain, hactenus ignotam, et non visam dicerent. Hactenus in hoc episcopata 
nullus fueiit usas sacramento Extreme Unctionis. Nulla de co,ejusque effectu, et efli- 
¢acia, nec de ipsius institutione, notitiahabita fuit. Proeceptum hajusmodi (coulessio- 
nis) non fuit adhuc ita in usn, in hoc episcopatu. Sacri Gici usus in sacramentis huc 
usque in hac episcop::}i eede, aut nullus fuit, aut Ecclesia Catholicae ritibus minime 
consentauetis. YVresbyteri matrimonia contvahebant. Neque ulla habebatuy ratio, an . 
virgo esset, an vidua, an prima uxor egset, an secunda, an etiam tertia, Cussart, 6. 
86, 65, 72, 73, 83, 101, 112, 127, ' 
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its warming beams, the minds of many. The Oriental Chris- 
tians, more numerous than the Waldensians, and divided and 
disputing about minor matters of words and ceremony, opposed, 
with firmness and unanimity, the tyranny and corruptions of 
Romanism. All these overspreading the Eastern and Western 
World, and resisting the usurpations of Pontifical despotism, far 
outnumbered the sons of Kuropean error, superstition, ‘and 
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Popes— Difficulty of the Pontifical Succession— Historical Varia- 
tions-- Electoral Variations--Schisms in the Papacy-Liberius & 
Felix-——Silverius and Vigiliuse—-Formosus, Sergius and 
Stephen—Benedict, Silvester, John, and Gregory—Great 
Western Schism—Basilian and Florentian Schism—Doctrinal 
Variations—V ictor—Stephen—Liberius, Zozimus, and Hono- 
rius—V igilius—J ohn— MoralVariations—State of the Papacy 
—Theodora and Marozia—John—Boniface—Gregory—Bo- 
niface—John—Sixtus—Alexander—Julius—Leo—Perjured 


Pontiffs. 
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Tur Pontifical succession is attended with more difficulty than 
the quadrature of the circle, or the longitude at sea. The onepre- 
sents greater perplexity to the annalist and the divine, than the 
others to the geometrician and the navigator. ‘The quadrature 
and the longitude, in the advanced state of mathematics, admit 
an approximation. But the Papal succession mocks all investi- 
gation, eludes all research, and bids equal defiance to the theo- 
logian, the historian, and the antiquary. 
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The difficulty, on this topic, arises from the variations of tlie 
Historians, the Electors, the Faith, and the Morality of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs. Historians, for a century, differed in their re- 
cords of the Papacy; and the Electors, in thirty instances, disa- 
greed in their choice of an ecclesiastical Sovereign Many of the 
Popes embraced heresy, and perpetrated immorality; and these 
considerations render the problem of their legitimate succession, 
an historical and moral impossibility. 

History has preserved a profound silence, on the subject of the 
first Roman Bishop. This honor, indeed, if such it be, has, by 
Romish partizans, been Soaks on the Apostle Peter. But 
the patrons of this opinion cannot, from any good authority, show, 
that the Apostle was ever in the Roman Capital, and still less, 
that he was ever a Roman Hierarch. The evidence of his visit 
to that city, is not historical, but traditional. History, for a cen- 
tury after the alleged event, presents, on this topic, an univer- 
sal blank, whichis supplied from.the very suspicious testimony 
of tradition. 

A single hint, on this subject, is not afforded by Peter himself, 
nor by is inspired companions, Luke, James, Jude, Paul, and 
John. Pope Peter, in his epistolary productions, mentions no- 
thing of his Roman. residency, episcopacy, or supremacy. Paul 
wrote a Letter to the Romans ; and from the Romancity, addres- 
sed the Galatians, Ephesians; Philippians, Colossians, Timo- 
thy, and Philemon. He sends salutations to various Roman. 
friends, such as Priscilla, Aquila, Epenetus, Mary, Androni- 
eus, Junia,-and, Amplias, but forgets Simon, the supposed Ro- 
man Hierarch. Writing from Rome to the Colossians, he men- — 
tions. T'ychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Marcus, Justus, Epa- 
phras, Luke, and, Demas, who had ent him, consolation ; but, 
strange to tell, neglects the Sovereign Pontiff. Addressing Ti | 
mothy from the Roman City, Paul of Tarsus, remembers Fubue 
lus, Pudens, . Linus, and. Claudia; but overlooks the: Roman 
Bishop. No man, except Luke, stood with Paul, at his first 
answer, or at the nearer approach of dissolution. His Apostolic 
Holiness could not then have been in his own Diocess, and should 
have been prosecuted for non-residency. Fis Infallibility, perhaps, 
like some of his successors, had made an excursion, for amunse- 
ment, to Avignon. Luke, also, is silent on thistheme. J ohn, 
who published his Gospel, after the other Evangelists, and hig 
Revelation, at the close of the century, maintains, on this agita-. 
ted subject, a profound and provoking silence. 

The omission is continued by the Apostolic men, Clemens, 
Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp., No one of all these, 
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deigns to mention a matter of such stupendous importance té 
Christendom, to religion, and toman. Clemens, in particular, 
might have been expected to record such anevent. Hewasa 

Roman Bishop, and interested, in a peculiar manner, in the dig- 
nity of the Roman See. An Apostolic predecessor, besides, would 
have reflected honor on his successor inthe Hierarchy. He 
mentions his pretended predecessor, indeed; but omits any allu- 
sion to his journey to Rome, or his occupation of the Pontifical 
throne. 

- The fiction of Peter’s visit to the Metropolis of the World, be- 
gan toobtain credit about the end of the second ‘century. Ireneus, 
trusting to the prattlement of Papias,or to common report,recorded 
the tradition; and was afterwards followed by Tertullian, Hy- 
pollitus, Origin, Cyprian, Epiphanius, Athanasius, Ephraim, 
Lactantius, Jerom, Chrysostom, Arnobius, Prudentius, ‘Theo- 
doret, Orosius, Prosper, Cyril, Eusebius, Optatus, Sozomen, 
and Augustin.) The tradition, however, seemed doubtful to Eu- 
sebius. He introduces it as something reported, but not certain. 
The relation, to the Father of. Ecclesiastical History, was a mere 
hearsay. Beda, on this subject, uses a similar expression, which 
corroborates this interpretation of the Greek Historian. Peter, 
according to the British annalist, having founded the Roman 
Church, is sa1p to have consecrated his successor.¢ 

The evidence of the tale may be reduced to small compass. 
Ireneus is the first author of any credibility, who mentions the re- 
port. ‘The Apostle, according to Baronius, Binius, and Lab- 
beus, cameto Rome in the reign of Claudius, inthe year 45; 
and freneus, at the close of the second century, relates the suppo- 
sed transaction.4 A hundred and fifty years, therefore, elapsed, 
from the occurrence of the alleged event, till the time of its 
record. ~The cotemporary and succeeding authors, for a centu- 
ry anda half, such as Luke, Paul, John, Clemens, Barnabas, 

Hermas, Ignatius; Polycarp, who detail Peter’s biography, and 
who were interested in the supposed fact, say nothing of the tra- 
dition. The intervening historians, between Peter and Ireneus, 
are, on this topic, silentas the grave. The beliefof such asto- 
ry requires Popish credulity, prejudice, and infatuation. 

Simon, however, evenif he were at the Roman city, could 
not have been the Roman Bishop. The Episcopacy, in its pro- 
per sense, is, as Chrysostom and Du Pin have observed, in- 
compatible with the Apostleship. A bishop’s authority, says the 
Grecian Saint, “is limited to a city or nation; but an Apostle’s 
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Fundata Romae ecclesia, successorem consecrasse perhibetur, Beda, V. 4, 
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epmunission oxtends to the whole world.”® The Apostles, ays 
the Parisian Sorbonnist, ‘“perambulated the A haees parts of ‘the 

earth, and were confined to no place or city! This constituted 
ene Cictnotion between the Apostolic and Episcopal functions. 
‘Fhe Apostles founded and organized churches, and, then, con- 
signed their superintendency to fixed and ordinary pastors. The 
one formed an army of conquest, for the reduction of ecclesiasti- 
cal kingdoms; and the other an army of possession, for the pur- 
pose of occupation and government. 

This statement corresponds with the details of Ireneus, Ruf- 
finus, Eusebius, and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
who lived near ihe scene of action, and the fountain of tradition. 
These represent Linus, as the first Roman Bishop, who, suc- 
ceeded by Anacletus and Clemens, exercised the Roman Prelacy : 
while Peter and Paul executed the Christian Apostleship. Pe. 
ter and Paul, says Ireneus, having founded the Roman Church, 
committed its episcopacy to Linus,who was sueceeded by Anacle- 
tus and Clemens.¢ Linus, Cletus, and Clemens, says Ruffinus, 
in the Clementin Recognitions, “edited by Cotelerius ccwere 
Roman: Bishops, during Peter’s life, that he might fulfil his 
Apostolic commission.” Accoiding to Eusebius, “Linus was 
the first Roman Bishop, who was followed, in succession, byAna- 
cletus and Clemens. The Apostolic. Constitutions refer “the or- 
dination of Linus, the first Roman Bishop, to Paul, and the 
ordination of Clemens, the second in succession, after awe death 
of Linus, to Peter.”i Linus, therefore, to the exclusion of Peter, 
was the first Roman Bishop: and Clemens, Cletus, or Anacle- 
tus succeeded, during the Apostolic age, as the ordinary over- 
seers of the Church; while Paul and Peter accomplished -their 
extraordinary mission. 

The Episcopacy of Linus, Anacletus, and Clemens was ins 
compatible with that of Simon, in the same city. Had he been. 
Bishop, the ordination of another, during his life, would have. 
been a violation of the ecclesiastical canons of antiquity. The 
ancients, to a man, deprecated the idea of two prelatic superin- 
tendents in one city. Gibert has collected seven canons of this 
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kind, issued by Clemens, Hilary, Pascal, and by the councils 
of Nicea, Challons, and the Lateran. ‘The Lateran Fathers, 
in their fourth canon, compared a city, with two bishops, to a 
monster, with two heads. ‘The Nicean and Lateran Synods were 
general, and, therefore, according to both the Italian and French 
Schools, were vested with infallibility. No instance, indeed, 
can, in all antiquity, be produced, of two bishops, ruling, in 
conjunction, in the same city.* 

The reasoning of the Romish advocates, on this question, is 
remarkable only for its silliness. Bellarmin’s arguments, on this 
topic, are like those ofa person, who, in the manner of Swift, 
wished, in solemn irony, to ridicule the whole story. He isso 
weak, one can hardly think him serious. A supposition, which, 
if true, should be supported by evidence, clear as sunbeams, 1s 
destitute of historical testimony, as the visions of fancy, the tales 
of romance, or the fictions of fairy-land, as Roderic Random, 
Tom Jones, or Tristram Shandy. 

A-specimen of Bellarmin’s reasoning may amuse the reader. 
Babylon, from which Peter wrote, was, Bellarmin, as well as 
Maimbourg, gravely affirms, the Roman Capital; and in sup- 
port of his opinion, he cites Jerom, Ecumenius, and Beda, who 
seem, on this subject, to have possessed about as much sense, as_ 
Bellarmin. Paul found Christians, at Rome, on his arrival at 
that city; and the learned Jesuit could not, for his life, discover 
how this could have been the case, had Peter not been at the ca- 
pital of the world! Peter’s victory, at Rome, over Simon, the 
Magician, the Cardinal alleges, proves his point: and, indeed, 
the Apostle’s conflict with the magician, and his Roman Episco- 
pacy, are attended with equal probability. Both rest on the same 
authority of tradition. But the ridiculousness of the Magician’s 
exploits,who rose in the air, by the power of sorcery, and fell by 
the prayer of Peter, and broke his leg, overthrows its probabili- 
ty. ‘The airy and ridiculous fabrication of the necromancei’s 
achievements, falls, like their fabled author, and buries, in its ru- 
ins, the silly fiction of the Apostle’s Roman L[piscopacy. 

But the whole accounts of this event are discordant, as they 
are silly. The partizans of this opinion differ in the time of the 
Apostolic Pontiff’s arrival and stay in the Roman capital. Je- 
rom, Eusebius, Binius, Orosius, Labbeus, Spondanus, Onuph- 
rius, Nauclerus, Petavius, Beda, Bruys, Barons, and Valesi- 
us send Peter to Rome, in the reign of Claudius. These, howe- 
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‘ver, disagree in the year, the second, third, fourth, thirteénth, 
and fourteenth of the Emperor's reign, being assigned by diffe- 
rent authors, fer the era of this important event. Simon, says 
Jerom, having preached to the Jews of Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia, proceeded to Rome, inthe second 
year of Claudius, and held the sacerdotal chair twenty-five years. 
Lactantius, Origin, Balusius, and Pagius, fix his arrival at the 
Roman metropolis, to the reign of Nero. But these, too, differ, 
as tothe year. ‘The length of Peter’s Episcopacy is, also, dispu- 
ted. ‘Twenty-three, twenty-five, tventy-seven, and twenty-nine 

years, have been reckoned by various chronologers, for its durati- 
on.™ ‘This discordancy of opinion isthe natural consequence ef 

. deficiency of evidence. Contemporary historians, indeed, say 
no mote of the Apostle Peter’s journey to Rome, than of Baren 
Munchasen’s excursion to the moon. 

Many fictions ofthe same kind have been imposed en men, and 
obtained a temporary belief. Monmoth’s story of the Trojan 
Brutus is well known. The English Arthur, and the French 
Roland were accounted real heroes, and presented a popular 
theme for the poet, the novelist, and the historian. ‘The Millen- 
nium andthe Apostle’s Roman Episcopacy both originated with 
the chattering Papias, obtained general credit, at the same.peri- 
od, and appear to have been founded on equal authority. The 
Popedoms of Peter and Joan display wonderful similarity. Joan’s 

- accession remained unmentiened for 200 years after her death, 
-when the fiction, says Florimend, was attested by Mariana. 
The reign of the Popess was afterwards related by 30 Romish 
authors, & circulated through all Christendeom,without contradic- 
tion, for 500 years, till the era of the Reformation. The Pope- 
doms of Peter and Joan,in the view ofevery unprejudiced mind, 
possess equal credibility. 

The earliest ecclesiastical historians, differing, in this man- 
ner, on the subject of the first Pope, show the utmost 
discordancy en the tepic of his successors. Ireneus, Eusebius, 
Epiphantus, Jerom, Theoderet, Optatus, Augustin, and the 
Apostole Constitutions, place Linus immediately after Peter. 
Tertullian, Jerom, and the Latins,in general, place Clemens im- 
mediately afterthe Apostle. Jerom, however, in sheer incon- 
sistency, givesthis honor, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Au- 
thors, to Linus. Cossart could not determine whether Linus, 
Clemens,‘ or some other, was the second Roman Pontiff. He 
also admits the uncertainty of the Pontifical Succession. Cle- 
mens, according to ‘Tertullian, was ordained by Peter.” Linus, 
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according to the Apostolic Constitutions, was ordained by Pau, 
Linus, however, at the present day, is, by Greeks and Latins, 
accounted the second Roman Pontiff. 

The succession of the Roman Hierarchs, exclusive of Peter, 
im the first century, according to Augustin, Optatus, Damasus, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions, was Linus, Clemens, and Ana- 
eletus; but, according to Ireneus, E Ate Jerom, and Alex- 
ander, was Linus, Anacletus, and Clemens. ‘The arrangement 
of Epiphanius, Nicephorus, Ruffinus, and Prosper, is Linus, Cle- 
tus, and Clemens: whilst that of Anastasius, Platina, More, 
Binius, Crabb, Labbeus, and Cessart,. is Linus; Cletus, Cle- 
mens, and Anacletus. Cletus, who is inserted by others, is omit- 
ted by Augustin, Optatus, Damasus, and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. Baronius, Bellarmin, Pagius, Godeau, and Peta- 
vius, reckon Cletus and Anacletus, two different Pontifis. Co- 
telerius, Fleury, Baillet, and Alexander account these two 
names for the same person. Bruysand Cossart confess, that 
whether Cletus and Anaclctus were identical or distinct, is 
doubtful or unknown. 

The variations of historians, in this manner, have introduced 
eonfusion, disorder, and contradiction, into the Papal succession. 
Petaviusand Bruysconfess the discordancy, doubtfulness, and 
uncertainty of the Pontifical succession and chronology, in the 
first century. Cossart acknowledges the intricacy of the Papal 
chronology, and the uncertainty of the Pontifical succession, 
which, on this subject, prevent even the most discerning, to dis- 
cover ashadow of truth.P This diversity appears, indeed, in the 
history of the Popedony during the early, the middle, and the 
modernages. The partizans of Romanism, boast of an uninterrup- 
ted and unbroken succession, in the Sovereign. Pontiffs, and in 
the Holy See. But this isall empty bravado. The fond con- 
ceit shuns the light; and vanishes, on examination, like the 
dream of the morning. Each historian, ancient and modern, 
has his own Catalogue of Popes, and scarcely two will agree. 
- The rolls of the Pontitis, supplied by the annalists of the Papacy, 
are more numerous than all the denominations, which have af- 
fected the appellation of Protestantism. Such area few of the 
Historical variations on this topic, and the consequent confusion , 
uncertainty, and contradiction. 

Electoral variations have: produced: similar difficulty. The 
Electors, differing in their objects, as the historians, in theli de- 
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tails, have caused many schisms in the Papacy. These, Geddes 
reckons at twenty-four; while Mayer and Baronius enumerate 
twenty-six. Onuphrius mentions thirty, wuich is the common 
estimation. <A detailed account of all these would be tedious. 
Some are more, and some less important, and, therefore, in pro- 
portion to their moment, claim a mere allusion, or a circumstan- 
tial history. The following observations will refer to the second, 
seventh, thirteenth, “nineteenth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth, 
schisms. 

The second schism, in the Papacy, began in the ecclesiastical 
reigns ‘of Liberius and Felix, and lasted about three years. Li- 
berius, who was lawful bishop, and who, for a time, opposed 
Arianism, was banished, in 355, to Berea, by the Emperor Con- 
stantius. J elix, in the mean time, was, by the Arian faction, 
elected in the room of Liberius, and ordained by Epictetus, Basil, 
and Acasius. Liberius, afterwards, weary of exile, signed the 
Arian Creed, and was recalled from banishment, and restored to 
the Popedom. His return was followed by sanguinary battles, 
between the two contending factions. The clergy were murder- 
edin the very Churches. Felix, however, with his party, was, 
at length, overthrown, and forced to yield. He retired to his 
estate, on the road to Ponto, where at the end of seven years, 
he died.4 

The several claims of these two Arians to the Papacy, have 
caused great diversity of opinion, between the ancients and the 
moderns. Liberius, though guilty of Arianism, was supported 
by legitimacy of election and ordination. Felix, on the contrary, 
was obtruded, in an irregular. manner, by the Arian Party. 
Godeau represents his ordination, as surpassing all belief, and 
compares the ceremony, on the oceasion, to “the abomination of 
Antichrist.” Felix had sworn to resist the intrusion of another 
bishop, during the life of Liberius.: His Holiness, therefore, in 
accepting the Popedom, was guilty of perjury.. His Infallibility, 
according to Socrates and Jerom, was‘an Arian; and, according 
to Theodoret, Ruffinus, Baronius, Spondanus, Godeau, Alexan- 
der, and Morery, communicated with the Arians, and condem- 
ned Athanasius. All the ancients, among whom are Jerom, 
Optatus, Augustin, Athanasius, and Prosper, followed, in modern 
days, by Panvinius, Bona, Morery, Lupus, and Fleury, reject his 
claim to the Papacy. Athanasius calls his Holiness “a Monster, 
raised to the Roman Hierarchy, by the malice of Antichrist.” 

These two Arians, nevertheless, are, at the present day, Ro- 
man Saints. ‘Their names are on the roll of Canonization ; 
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and the legality and validity of their Popedom, are maintained by 
the Papal Community.. The Arian Liberius is the ‘object of 
Romish worship. The devout Papist, according tothe Roman 
Missal and Breviary, on this Saint’s Festival, addresses his 
Arian Infallibility, as “the light of the Holy Church, and the 
Lover of the Divine Law, whom God loved and clothed with the 
robe of Glory,” while supplication is made for ‘‘pardon of all sin, 
through his merits and intercession.”t Similar blasphemy, non- 
sense, and idolatry are addressed to Felix, who, in the days of 
antiquity, was accounted an Arian, a Perjurer, an Antichristian 
Monster and Abomination, shunned by all the Roman People, 
like contagion; but who is now reckoned a Pope, a Saint, and a 
Martyr. 

His Saintship, however, had nearly losthis seat in Heaven, in 
1582, when the kEyYs, for the purpose of reforming the Ro- 
man Calendar, were transferred from Peter to Baronius. Doubts 
were entertained of the perjured Arian’s title to Heaven. Gre- 
cory, the Thirteenth, however, judging ituncourteous to unsainti- 
fy his Holiness, and turn him out of Heaven, without a fair trial, 
appointed Baronius, as counsel for the prosecution, and Santorio, 
for the defence. Santorio, unable to answer the arguments of 
Baronius,prayed to his client, the departed Pontiff, for assistance. 
The timely interposition of a miracle, accordingly, came to the 
aid of his feebleadvocacy. Felix was just going to descend, like 
a falling star, from Heaven, whena marble coffin was discovered 
in the Basilic of ‘Cosmas and Damian, with this inscription, 
‘The body of Saint Felix,who condemnedConstantius.’ ‘This phe- 
nominon, which Morery calls a fable, and Bruys, a cheat, silen- 
ced, as might be expected, all opposition. ‘Tz Drum was'sung, 
for the triumph of truth; and the perjured, Arian Vicar-Gene- 
ral of God, was declared worthy the honors of canonization, 
worship, and Martyrdom." 

The seventh Schism distinguished the spiritual reigns of Sil- 
verius and Vigilius. Silverius, in 536, was elected by simony. 
Te bribed Theodatus, who, says Anastasius, threatened to put all 
who should oppose, to the sword.’ His election, Godeau admits 
was owing to the power of the Gothic King, rather than to the, 
authority of the Roman Clergy. His ordination was the effect of 
fear and violence. 

The election and ordination of Silverius, therefore, according 
to a Bull of Julius, and a canon of the Lateran Council, was un- 
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eanonical, illegal, and invalid. Julius, the second, pronouns 
eed the nullity of an-election, effected by simony, and declared. 
the candidate an apostate, a thief, a robber, aheresiarch,a magici- 
an, a.pagan, anda publican. The elected, in.this case, might 
be prosecuted for heresy, and deposed by fhe seculararm;, while 
the electors were to. be deprived of their Cardinalship, possessi+ 
ons,, and dignity. The Lateran Council, in. which Nicholas, 
the second, presided, decreed the invalidity, apostacy,. and ir; 
rationality of an election, obtained by simony, the favor of the 
powerful, or the cabals of the people er soldiery. Pos: 
session of the Papacy, procured in this way, exposed. the 
wntruder, as a.felon, toexcommunication, expulsion, and depo- 
sition, by thecardinals, clergy, and laity.* ‘These regulations. 
abrogated the claims:of Silverius to the Pontifical throne. 
Bilvexiuss who obtained the Popedem by simony, was, in.a: 
short. time supplanted by. Vigilius, who, also gained the saine 
dignity, by. similar means. His stratagems were aided by the 
machinations of Theodora, Belisarius, and Antonina. ‘Theodo- 
va, the Empress, was friendly to Monophisanism, and hostile: 
to the council of Chalcedon. Her aim was the degradation of 
Mennas, the Byzantine Patriarch, who adhered to the Chalcedo- 
taian faith;. and the restoration of Anthimus,, Theodosius, and 
Severus, who had been deposed for their attachment. to the Mo- 
mophisan heresy.. 'heodora applied, to Silverius for the execution 
ef-her.design, and was refused. She then turned her attention to 
Vigilius, and offered him 700 pieces of gold, and thePapacy, to ef- 
fect herintention. The offer was accepted.. The Empress-then suh- 
-orned Belisarius, at Rome, to expel the refractory Silverius, 
and raise the complyi ing Vivilius to the Papal.chair. The Gene-. 
ral, influenced. by the Empress, and.aided by his wife Antonina, 
abeyed. He scrupled, indeed, at first; but on reflection, like 
a prudent casuist, complied. Two. hundred pieces of Gold, 
which: he received from Vigilius,) had, in all probability, a 
liappy effeet.in reconciling his conscience, such as it was, to his. 
work, False witnesses, were suborned against Silverius.. ‘These 
accused the Pontiff of a design to betray the city to the Goths.. 
lle was banished, in consequence, to Palmaria, where,.accord-. 
ing to Liberatus, he died of hunger, but, according to Procopius,. 
Hy assassination. The degradation of Silverius, even before his 
death,. was followed by the promotion of Vigilius, who assumed, 
_ the Bontiacal authority. The enactments by) ch een and the La: 
teran.Council,. conde: Vigilius, as well as Silverius.y 
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“he election and ordination of Vigilius were invalid, prior%e 
the death of Silverius. Two Pontifis, according to the canons, 
could not, at the same time, occupy the Papal chair. Ordina= 
tion into a full See, besides, was condemned by the Nicear 
Council. Baronius, Braius, and Maimbourg, indeed, pretend 
-that Vigilius, onthe dissolution of his competitor, resigned ané 
was again elected.2. Nothing of the kind, however, is mentioned 
‘by any cetemporary historian. No monument of his abdication, 
says Alexander, is extant.4 The annalist and the collector of 
Councils, therefore, must have get the’ news by inspiration. 
Procopius, on thecontrary, dates the election of Vigilius, in 
mediately after the banishment of Silverius, and Liberatus, on the 

“next day. Du Pin and Pagius, accordingly, with their usual can- 
dour, reject thetale of re-election, and found the title ef Vigili- 
*S Ori THis general reception in ‘Christendom .? 

Thesimony ofthe two rivals betraysthe canonical illegitimacy of 
both-eompetitors. The occupation of tlre Episcopal chair by his 
predecessor, besides, destroyed the title of Vigilius. His moral 
character, also, if villany could effect his claims, placed another 
“obstacle in his way. His histery forms an uninterrupted tissue of 
enormity, horror, and abomination. He was guilty of murder, 
covetousness, perfidy, prostitution of religion for selfish ends, 
and mockery ef both Gedand man. He killed-his secretary, 
~with the blow of a club. He whipped his nephew to death, 
and was accessary to the assassination af Silverius. His con- 
duct with Theedora, Belisarius, Justinian, and the fifth general 
‘council, showed him to be a miser and a traitor, regardless of re- 
ligion and honor, of Ged and man.¢ 

The thirteenth schism disgraced the Papacy of Formosus and 
Sergius. Formosus, in 890, gained the Pontifical throne, by 
bribery. His Infallibility, therefore, by the Bulls of Nicholas 

. and Julius, forfeited all claim to the Ecclesiastical Supremacy. 
He was Bishop of Porto, and, therefore, was:incapacitated, ac- 
cording to the canons, to become bishop of Rome. He had swerrn 
to John, the Eighth, by whom he had been deposed, excommuni- 
cated, and banished, never to revisit the Roman Metropolis, 
His Holiness, therefore, was guilty of perjury. The Hierarch, 
‘contrary to another canon, had recourse, in his extremity, wher 
the Sergian party oppesed his election, tothe aid of Arnolf, the 
Gothic King. His Majesty’s authority, however, though urca- 
nonical, wassuccessful. Sergius, his rival,whose claims were sup- 
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ported by a Roman faction, was expelled by royal power; and 
Formosus retained possession of the Papal sovereignty, till 
the day of his death.4 

But an extraordinary scene was exhibited by his successor. 
Stephen, who succeeded i: 896, raged, with unexampled fury, 
against the memory and remains of Formosus. Solon, a Hea- 
then Legislator, enacted a law, to forbid the Athenians to speak 
evil of the dead. But the Vicar-General of God outraged, in 
this respect, the laws of earth and Heaven. Stephen unearthed 
the mouldering body of Formosus, which, robed in Pontifical 
ornaments, he placed before a Roman Council, that he had as- 
sembled. He then asked the lifeless Pontiff, why, being bi- 
- shop of Porto, he had, contrary to the canons, usurped the Ro- 
mianSee. ‘Thebody, probably, made nounnecessary reply. The 
Pontiff then stripped the bloated corpse, and amputated its head 
and fingers. The disinterred and mutilated carcass, despoiled of its 
dress, andmangled ina shocking manner, he threw, without any 
funeral honors or solemnity, into the Tiber. He rescinded his 
acts, and declared his ordinations irregular, illegal, and invalid.¢ 
Such was the atrocity perpetrated by the Viceroy of Heaven, and 
approved and sanctioned by a Holy Roman Council. 

Stephen’s sentence, however, was afterwards repealled by his 
successor. John the Tenth, on his accession, assembled a synod 
ofseventy-four bishops, at Ravenna, condemned the acts of 
Stephen, and re-established the ordinations of Formosus. But 
John’s decisions, again were destined to proclaim the variations 
of Popery, and display the mutability of earthly things. Sergius, 
the Third, on his promotion to the Roman Hierarchy, called a 
eouncil, rescinded the acts of John,and once more annulled the or- 
dinations of Formosus.f 

Vengeance soon overtook Stephen, the violator of the sepulchre 
and the dead. His miscreancy met with condign punishment. 
he Romans, unable to bear his Ruffianism, expelled his Holi- 
ness from the Hierarchy. Hewas then immured ina dungeon, 
loaded with chains, and, finally, strangled. He entered, says 
Baronius, like a thief, and died as he deserved, by the rope. 
“This Father and Teacher of all Christians” was, says Bruys, ig- 
norant, ashe was wicked. ‘This Head of the Church, and Vicar- 
General of God, was unacquainted with:the first elements of 
learning, religion, and morality.g 

Omitting the intermediate distractions, in the Papacy, the nine- 
teenth schism, deformed the ecclesiastical reigns of Benedict, Sil- 
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vester,and John. Benedict was son to Alberic, Count of Tus= 

cany; and, in 1033, was raised to the Pontifical throne, in the 
tenth, or, some say, in the twelfth year of his age. His promo- 
tion was the effect of simony, faction, and tyranny; and his 
life was a scene of atrocity, pollution, and profligacy. His days 
were spent in murder, rapine, and debauchery. He dealt, says 
Benno, in sorcery, and sacr ificed to Demons.) 

Such was the man or miscreant, who, for ten years, was the head 
ofthe Church, the judge of controversy, and, in deciding, on ques- 
tions of faith, theor gan of inspiration. ARoman faction, however, 
in. 1044, headed by “the Consul Ptolemy, expelled Benedict, and 
substituted Silvester. But Silvester’s reign lasted only a short 
time. The Tuscan faction, in three months, expelled Silvester, 
andrestored Benedict. Benedict, again, soon resigned, in cone 
of John, a Roman Arch-Priest. He was induced to retire, to 
avoid the public odium, caused by his miscreancy, and to enjoy 
a freer indulgence, in profligacy, licentiousness, and sensuality. 
Led by this view, the Vicar-General of God, sold the Papacy, 
for 1500 pounds, to John.' Benedict then departed, with the 
price of the Papal Chair, to private life, to continue his debauch- 
ery. Silvester, in the mean time, resolved to re-assert his right 
to the Pontifical throne, and took possession of the Vatican. Be- 
nedict, weary of sequestration and privacy, renewed his claim, 
and seized, by dint of arms, on the Lateran. These three ruffians, 
therefore, Silvester, John, and Benedict, on this unexampled oc- 
casion, occupied Saint Mary’s, the Vatican, andthe Lateran, and 
fixed their head quarters in the principal Basilics of the Roman 
Capital. ‘A three-headed Beast,’ Says Binius and Labbeus,. ‘ri- 
sing from the gates of Hell, infested, in a woful manner, the holy 
Chair.’i <A three-headed monster, thereiore, emerging from the 
portals of the infernal pit, constituted a link, inthe sacred unbro- 
ken chain of the Pontifical succession. 

The conduct vf Benedict, Silvester, and Jolin, exhibited, on the 
occasion, an extraordinary spectacle. ‘Their mutual agreement 
and concessions, were not the less striking traits, in the picture. 
These wretches, resolved not to interrupt their pleasures, by un- 
necessary contention, litigation, or quarrels. No attempt was 
made at reciprocal expulsion. These earthly Gods forbore to 
waste the precious hours of sensuality, ia vain jangling, and, ia 
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the utmost harmony, divided the ecclesiastical revenues, which 
they spent in banquets, intoxication, and revelry. 

Gratian, in the mean time, aman of rank and authority, added 
another feature to the ridiculousness of the spectacle. His design 
was to deliverthe Church from this three-headed monster. The end 
might be praise-worthy; but the means was something like that at- 
tempted bySimon,the Magician. The argument, which he used, 
on the occasion,was in the form of money.* Hepurchased the Pa- 
pacy, with allthe appurtenances thereunto belonging,be they more 
or less, from the proprietors, Benedict, Silvester, and John. Be- 
nedict, probably, on account of his greater interest in the property, 
received the greatest compensation. He stipulated for the eccle- 
siastical revenues of England, to expend in every enormity. 
Gratian’smoney, which, according to Platina,was, in thesetimes, 
a ready passport to the Papacy, delivered the Holy See from the 
usurpers. Gratian himself succeeded, under the appellation of Gre- 
gory, the Sixth. The patronsof Romanism may determine which 
of those three ruffians, Benedict, Silvester, or John, preserved 
the Pontifical succession, and was, on earth, the Viceroy of Hea- 
ven. 

Benedict, according to Damian and Platina, suffered, after 
death, for the impurity of his life. His posthumous Infallibility, 
it seems, appeared to a traveller, decorated with the ears and_ 
tail of an ass, and dignified with the graceful countenance and 
limbs of a bear. The traveller, whoever he was, took the liberty 
of asking the cause of the unholy transformation. My deformity, 
after death, replied his Holiness, is the reward of my pollution 
in life. The Pontiff, says the Saint, was doomed to be dragged, 
till the day of judgment, through thorns and filth, in regions, ex- 
haling stench and sulphur, and burning with fire. Such, it ap- 
pears, was the Purgatory of the eleventh century. 

The great Western Schism, which constituted the twenty-ninth 
division, inthe Popedom, troubled the ecclesiastical reigns of 
Urban, Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, Clement, and Benedict. © 
This contest began, in 1378, and distracted Christendom, for 
half a century, with atrocity, misery, and revolution. ‘The 
Papal courthaving continued, at Avignon, forseventy years, was 
restored to Rome by Gregory, the Eleventh. ‘Theconclave, pro- 
ceeding, at his death, in 1378, to a new election, a mob of thirty © 
thousand, fearing, should a Frenchman be chosen, he would re- 
move to Avignon, threatened the ‘Cardinals with death, if they 
did not select an Italian. The sixteen electors, twelve French, — 
and four Italian, intimidated by such a formidable sedition, re- 
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turned Urban, the Sixth, a Neapolitan, or, some say, a Pisati, 
But retiring to Fundi,asa place of safety, the sacred college ap- 
pointed Clement, the Seventh, to the Popedom.™ Clement, at 
Avignon, was succeeded by Benedict ; and Urban, at Rome, by 
Boniface, Innocent, and Gregory. 

Urban and Clement divided Christendom. The Church 
could not determine which of the two was its head, the Vicar- 
General of God, and the Plenipotentiary of Heaven. The rival 
Pontifls, therefore, received, in nearly equal proportions, the 
obedience of the European Kingdoms. Scotland, France, 
Spain, Arragon, Castile, Lorrain, Naples, Navarre, Sicily, Cy- 
prus, and Savoy, acknowledged Clement ; while Urban was re- 
cognized by Italy, Portugal, Germany, England, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden,and Norway. 
A few states remained neutral ; andsome, for atime, obeyed his 
Roman Holiness, and, afterwards, according to the dictation of 
policy, conscience, whim, or passion, shifted to his French In- 
fallibility." Hainault asserted its neutrality. Arragon at first 
hesitated, but soon ‘recognized Urban ; and _ afterwards, 
when the Pontiff disputed the Sovereign’s pretensions to 
Sicily, affected neutrality, and, finally declared, without any 
ceremony, in favor of Clement. Spain and Naples, at the 
commencement of the schism, supported the Italian Hierarch ; 
but afterward, in the fluctuation of opinion, caprice, or folly, 
veered round to the French Pontiff. Joanna, the Neapoli- . 
tan Queen, received Clement, with particular honors. His 
Holiness, on the occasion, had his sacred foot well kissed. The 
Queen began the AUGUST CEREMONY; and her Majesty’ s holy 
example was followed, with great precision, elegance, and edifi- 
cation, by the Neapolitan Barons, Knights, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, suchas Margaret, Agnes, Otho, Robertus, and Durazzo. 
Urban, in return, asa token ofhis Pontifical friendship, de- 
posed Joanna from her Royalty,despoiled her of her Kingdom,and 
recommended her soul to the Devil.°. Two powerful and con- 
tending factions, in this manner, divided the Papacy, and distrac- _ 
ted the Latin communion. ; 

The schism spread dissension, animosity, demoralization, and 
war, through the European nations; and, especially, through 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany. Kings, Pontifis, and 
Clergy formed ecclesiastical factions, according to the dictates of 
faith, fancy, or folly. The Pontiffs pursued their several interests, 
often without policy, and always without principle. The Pon- 
tifical conscience evaporated in ambition, selfishness, & malignity. 
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The Kings, in general, dictated the belief of the prelacy, priest- 
hood, and laity, who followed the faith or faction, the principles 
or party of their Sovereign. Christendom, in consequence, was 
demoralized. Paper and ink, says Niem, would fail to recount 
the chicanery, cabals,& iniquity ofthe rival Pontiffs,who were har- 
dened in obduracy, and fullof the machinations of Satan. High 
and low, King, Prince, and people, abjured all shame, piety, and 
fear of God, which was succeeded by atrocity, treachery, and 
calamity. The belligerents who waged the war, carried it on 
by unchristian machinations, which disgraced reason, religion, 
and man. ‘The arms, used on the occasion, were excoimmuni- 
cation, anathemas, deposition, perjury, prevarication, dupli- 
city, proscription, saints, miracles, revelations, dreams, visions, 
the rack, the stiletto, and the dagger.p 

Urban and his electors had the honor of opening the campaign. 
These commenced hostilities, with a free use of their spiritual 
artillery. The Cardinals declared the nullity of Urban’s appoint- 
ment, and enjoined his speedy abdication. But his Infallibility 
had no relish, for either the declaration or the injunction ; and 
resolved to retain his dignity. The sacred College, in their 
extremity, had recourse to excommunication. The _ ecclesiasti- 
cal artillery was well served, on the occasion, and launched their 
anathemas with singular precision ; but, nevertheless, without ef- 
fect. His Holiness, in addition to these execrations, was, by 
his own electors, found guilty of apostacy, usurpation, intrusion,. 
dissemination of heresy, and enmity to religion and truth.7 

His Infallibility soon returned these compliments. The Pleni- 
potentiary of Heaven was gifted with a signal facility, in hurl- 
ing excommunications, and fulminated his anathemas, with 
singular practical skill. He was enabled, in consequence, to. 
repay the Conclave’s congratulation, with due interest. He ex- 
communicated, anathematized, and deposed his electors, whom 
he called sons of iniquity, perdition, and heresy, a nursery of 
scandal, schism, and treachery, who were guilty of apostacy, 
conspiracy, treason, blasphemy, rapine, sacrilege, contumacy, 
pride, and calumny. ‘heir cold remains, after death, his In- 
fallibility, by a judicial sentence, deprived of Christian burial. _ 
The persons who should consign their lifeless bodies to the grave, 
with funeral honors, he, also, excommunicated, till, with the- 
hands, which administered the sepulchral solemnity, they should 
unearth the mouldering flesh, and cast each accursed and pu- 
trefying carcass from the consecrated soil of the hallowed. | 
tomb. | 
Seven of his Cardinals, whom he suspected of a conspiracy’ 
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against his life, he punished with acrueler sentence. ‘The accu- 
sed were men of merit, and of a literary character; whilst the 
accusation was unsupported by any evidence. But his Holiness, 
outraging probability, reason, and common sense, pretended to 
a special ievelation of their guilt. He, also, in defiance of mer- 
cy, justice, and equity, put the alleged conspirators to the rack, 
to extorta confession. ‘The tortures, which they endured, were 
beyond description; but no guilt was acknowledged. The un- 
feeling Pontiff, in hardened insensibility, amidst the groans of 
the agonizing sufferers, counted his beads, in cold blood, and en- 
couraged the executioners, in the work of torment. His nephew, 
unreproved, laughed aloud, at sight of the horrid spectacle. 
These unhappy men, afterwards suffered death. The Pontiff 
slew Aquilla, in his flight from Nocera, and the Neapolitan army, 
and left the unburied body, for the flesh to moulder, without a 
grave, andthe bones to whiten in the sun. Five of the Cardi- 
nals, according to common report, he thrust into sacks, and threw 
into the sea. Two, says Callenicio, were beheaded with an axe. 
The headless bodies were fried in an oven, and then reduced to 
powder. This, kept in bags, was carried before Urban, 
to terrify others from a similar conspiracy.$ 

The holy Pontiffs next encountered each other, in the war of 
excommunication. Urban and Clement, says Alexander, ‘hur- 
led mutual curses, exectations, and anathemas.’ ‘These Vice- 
gerents of God cursed one another, indeed, with sincere devoti- 
on. His Holiness, at Rome, hailed his Holiness, at Avignon, 
with direful imprecations: .andthe Christian and polite salutation 
- was returned with equal spirit, piety, and fervor. The thunder 
of anathemas, almost without interruption, continued, in redoub- 
led volleys and reciprocal peals, to roar between the Tiber and 
the Rhone. The rival Vice-Gods, in the language of Pope Paul, 
unsatisfied with mutual excommunications, proceeded, with distin- 
guished ability, to draw full-length portraits of each other. 
Each denominated his fellow, a son of Belial; and described, 
_ with graphic skill, his antichristianity, schism, heresy, thieve- 
ry, despotism, andtreachery. ‘These heads of the church might 
have spared their execrations, but certainly did themselves jus- 
tice, in the representations of their moral characters. The de- 
lineations, sketched by the pencil of truth, possess all the merit 
of pictures taken from life. 

Urban, having, in this manner, excommunicated his com- 
petitor, preeeeded to the excommunication of several kings, who 
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withstood his authority. He anathematized Clement, and alf 
his adherents, which included the sovereigns of the opposition. 
He bestowed a particularshare of his benedictionson John, Lew- 
ts, Joanna, and Carolus of Castile, Anjou, and Naples. He 
declared John, a son of iniquity, and guilty of apostacy, treason, 
eénspiracy, schism, and heresy. He then pronounced his depo- 
sition, and deprivation of his dignity, honor, and kingdom, ab- 
solved his v 1k from their oath of fidelity, and forbid all, on 
pain of personal exCommiunication and national interdict, to ad- 
mit the degraded Prince, into atry city, castle, or country. He 
pronounced a similar sentence, against Lewis, on whom Cle- 
ment had bestowed the crown of Naples. He declared this sove- 
reign accursed, guilty of schism, and heresy, and published a 
crusado, granting plenary indulgence to all, who would arm 
against his Majesty." 

Joanna, Queen of Naples, received a full proportion of the 
Tlierarch’s maledictions. Tis Holiness declared her Majesty, 
accursed, excommunicated, and deposed, guilty of treason, 
echism, and heresy, and prohibited all obedience of this Prin- 
cess, under the penalty of excommunication of person, and inter- 
dict of the comntunity, He next freed her vassals from their 
fealty, transferred her kingdom to Carolus, and her soul to 
Satan. | 

Carolus, on whom Urban had bestowed the kingdom of Na- 
ples, soon inet a similar destiny. This Prince had been the Pon- 
tiff’s chief patron and friend. ‘The King’s friendship, however, 
the Hierarch, in a short time, requited with excommunication, 
anathemas, ang degradation. The attachment, indeed, between 
Carolus and Urban, was the mercenary combination of two ruf- 
fians, for mutual self-interest, against the unoffending Neapoli- 
tan Queen, whom the miscreants betrayed, robbed, and mur- 
dered. Buta quarrel between the two assassins, as might be ex- 
pected, soon ensued. The Pontiff, then, in requital of former — 
kindness, erected a cross, lighted tapers, interdicted the king- 
dem, cursed the king, and consigned his Majesty, soul and body, 
to the devil. This effusion of Pontifical gratitude was followed 
with dreadful reprisals. Carolus tormented the clergy of Urban’s 
obedience, and offered 10,000 florins of gold for his head, dead 
oralive. Je led an army against Urban, and besieged him, 
amid theinroads of famine and fear, in the castle of Nocera. 
Four times a day, the terrified Pope, from his window, cursed, 
the hostile army, with ‘bell, book, and candle-light.’ Tle be- 
stowed absolution on all who should maim any of the enemy; 
and, on all who would come to his aid, he conferred the Crusa: 
ding indulgence, granted to those who marched to the Holy 
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Land. Urban, in a wonderful manner, escaped, and Carolus 
was afterwards assassinated in Hungary. The holy Pontiff re- 
joiced in the violent death of the Neapolitan King. ‘The blood- 
stained instrument of murder, which was presented to his infal- 
libility, red with the enemy’s gore, excited, in the Vicar-Gene- 
ral of God, a fiendish smile.’ 

These are a few specimens of Urban’s ability, in the Ponti- 
fical acccinplishment of cursing. Urban, in this art, which is 
a matter of great importance, in a good Pope, seems to have ex- 
celled Clement, Both, indeed, showed splendid talents, in this 
edifying department, which is an essential qualification, in a 
Plenipotentiary of Heaven. But Urban, in this part of a Pope’s 
duty, eclipsed his rival, and carried this practical science to per- 
fection. 

These mutual maledictions, with which the competitors 
attempted to maintain their several pretensions, were supported, 
in the rear, by another species of ecclesiastical artillery ; such 
as miracles, visions, dreams, and revelations. Each faction was 
supplied with these, in copious profusion. Peter and Catharina 
appeared for Urban.. Peter wasa Franciscan, and famed for 
sanctity, miracles, and celestial visions. Catharina of Si- 
enna, a Dominican virgin, who has been raised to the honors of 
saintship, appeared for his Roman Infallibility. She supported 
her patron, with all the influence of her sanctity, and wrote a bad 
letter to the French King, in hisfavor. Vincens and Peter de- 
clared for Clement. Vincens,a Dominican, besides extraordi- 
nary sanctity, Heavenly visions, and miraculous powers, had, 
according to accounts, proselyted multitudes of the Jews, Moors, 
and Waldensians. But Vincens, in the end, deserted his French 
Holiness, and called him, in saintly Language, a schismatic 
and a heretic. Peter, the Cardinal of Luxemburg, who adhered 
to Clement, was in equal odour of sanctity, and superior to all in 
the manufacturing of miracles. Forty-two dead men, at one cast, 
revived, at histomb. Manyothers, of each sex, andof the same 
sanctified class, supported each party. ‘Many holy men and 
women, said Urban’s advocate, inthe council of Modena, in1380, 
‘had revelations for bis Roman Holiness.’?. His French Infalli- 
bility’s party was, also, prolific in prophets, prophetesses, and 
wonders. Allthese, in favor of their several patrons, saw visions, 
uttered revelations, wrought miracles, and dreamed dreams.w 

‘The evils which the schism had long inflicted on Christendom, 
induced men to think on some remedy. ‘The distractions ‘ex~ 
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tended through all the European nations, & were attended with 
dreadful effects. The charities of life, in the unsocial 
divisions, were discarded, and men’s minds wound up to ex- 
asperation, fury, and madness. Society seemed to be unhinged, 
War, excited by the rival Pontiffs, and their several partizans, 
desolated the kingdoms of the Latin Communion, and, espe- 
cially France, andItaly. Treachery, cabal, massacre, assassina- 
tion, robbery, and piracy reigned through the nations. These 
evils, in loud appeal, called forthe extinctionof the schism, in 
which these disorders had originated. 

The end, indeed, was the wish of all. The European King- 
doms were unanimous for the termination of division, and the re- 
turn of union, peace, and tranquillity. The means for effecting 
the end, were the only subject of disputation. The difficulty 
consisted in the discovery ofaremedy. Three ways were propo= 
sed for the extinction of the schism. These were cession, arbi- 
tration, and a general council. Cession consisted in the volun- 
tary resignation of the rivals, for the election of another, who 
should be acknowledged by all Christendom. Arbitration con 
sisted in ascertaining, by competent judges, which of the two 
competitors was the true Vicar-General of God. A general 
council, would, by a judicial sentence, depose both, and elect a 
third, whose claim would obtain universal recognition. The dif- 
ficulty; of assembling a general council, and the utter imposssibi- 
lity of deciding by arbitration, on the claims of the reigning Pon- 
tiffs, militated,in the general opinion, against each of these means. 
Cession, therefore, was at first, the commonly adopted remedy. 
Resignation and degradation were the only plans, which, in 
fact, were attempted. These means, which alone were attended 
with moral possibility, were adopted by the French Church, and 
the Pisan and Constantian Councils. 

The French favoured the method of session. This plan was 
suggested by the Parisian University, which, in that age, had 
obtained a high character for learning, independency, and Catho- 
licism. This Faculty proposed the renunciation of the French 
and Roman Hierarchs; and, in this proposal, confessed the diffi- 
culty of discrimination. The Sorbonna, supported by the Gal- 
lican Church, unable to decide between Benedict and Gregory, 
required both to resign. The design, after some discussion, was 
seconded by the King, the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Peo- 
ple. The method of abdication was also approved and support- 
ed by the Dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Burgundy, who govern- 
ed the nation, during the indisposition of the King. A majority 
efthe European kingdoms concurred with the French nation. 
A few, indeed, such as Portugal, and the Northern nations, re- 
fused their co-operation. But the abdication of the contending 
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Pontiffs was recommended by England, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Navarre, Arragon, Castile, and Sicily.* 

This attempt, however, was defeated by the selfish obstinacy 
of the two competitors. ay hese, to frustrate the scheme, used all 
kinds of chicanery, practised perjury, prevarication, and cabal, 
and issued excommunications, anathemas, and execrations. 
Speech, said a French wit, was given, not to discover, but to 
‘conceal our sentiments. ‘This observation was exemplified in 
Innocent, Gregory, and Benedict. ‘These Viceroys of Heaven 
had sworn to relinquish their several, claims, for the good of the 
Church, and the tranquillization of Christendom. But the Pon- 
‘tifical perjurers violated their oaths to retain their power, and 
wounded conscience, if they hadany, to gratify ambition.y The 
Church, therefore, had, for several years, two jarring heads, and 
God two perjured Minate: General. All.descriptions of falsehood; 
cialis and trickery, these impostors added to perjury: 
Their ambition and selfishness, caused their perpetration of any 
enor ay and their submission to any baseness, which might en- 
able them, for a few months, to hold their precarious authority: 

The subtraction. of obedience from Benedict, by the French, 
was the consequence of his obstinacy, shuffling, and perjury. This 
measure,which, like that of cession, was suggested by the Parisian 

_University,consisted in the rejection of his Infallibility’s authori- 
ty. The King, at the instance of the Sorbonnan Faculty, calledan 
assembly of the bishops, abbots;and universities of the kingdom ; 
and the meeting was, ‘also, attended by the Dukesof Berry, Or- 
leans, Burgundy, and Bourbon. The council, indeed, on this 
occasion, were divided. The Duke of Orleans, the univer sity of 
ae oulouse, and the bishops of ‘Tours, and Le Puy, were against 
subtraction. The majority, however, recommended the propd- 
‘sed measure; anda total rejection of Pontifical authority, was 
published... Benedict’s Cardinals, also, except. Boniface and 
Pampeluna, approved the decision of the French assembly, and 
advised the French Sovereign to declare the Pontiff, from his 
disregard of his oath, guilty of contumacy, schism, and heresy.? 
The French nation, however, in 1403, in the vacillation of its 
councils, repealed the neutrality, and restored obedience. The 
neutrality had lasted five years, from its commencement in 1398. 
Its abrogation was chiefly owing to the agency and cabals of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was opposed, but without success, by the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy. The Cardinals, also, were re- 
conciled to Benedict, and the re-establishment of his authori ity 
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was advocated by the universities of Orleans, Angers, Montpellier, 
and Toulouse. The King, cajoledby the artifice of Orleans, 
ordered the recognition of obedience.* 
But this recognition was temporary. The French, remarkable 
for their fickleness, enjoyed, on this occasion, all the charms of 
variety. An assembly ofthe French Prelacy declared again, in 
favor of neutrality ; and his Majesty, in 1408, commanded the 
nation to disown the authority of both Benedict and Gregory. 
‘The example of France, was followed by Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and, indeed, by the majority of the European nations. 
Benedict, in the mean time, issued a Bull of excommunication, 
against all who countenanced the neutrality, whether Cardinal, 
Emperor, or King, interdicted the nation, and absolved the sub- 
jects from the oath of fidelity. A copy ofthis precious Manifesto, 
the Pontiff transmitted to the King, who treated it with merit- 
ed contempt.> 
Benedict and Gregory, in the midst of these scenes of ani- 
mosity, retired, in 1408, from Avignon and-Reme, to Arragon 
and Aquileia, where, having convened Councils, these rival 
Vice-Gods, encountered eachother, asusual, with excommuni- 
cation, cursing, and aniathemas. His Italian Infallibility, inthe 
synod of Aquileia, condemned, as illegal, the election of Clement 
and Benedict, and sanctioned, as canonical,that of Urban, Bo- 
niface, and Innocent. He then condemned and annulled all Be- 
nedict’s ordinations, collations, and promotions. His French 
Infallibility, in the Council of Arragon, reversed the picture. 
-Having forbid all obedience, and dissolved all obligations to 
his rival, he annulléd his ordinations, collations, and 
promotions. Gregory convicted Benedict of schism, heresy, 
contumacy, and perjury. Benedict convicted Gregory of dis- 
honesty, baseness, impiety, abomination, audacity, temerity, 
blasphemy, schism, and heresy.© 
The perverse and unrelenting obstinacy of the two Pontiffs 
caused the desertion of their respective Cardinals. These, weary 
of such pertinacity, prevarication, and perjury, fled to the city of 
Pisa, to concert some plan for the extermination of the schism, 
and the restoration of unity. The convocation of a general coun- 
cil, appeared the only remedy. The Italian and French Cardi- 
nals, therefore, now united, wrote circular letters to the Kings 
‘and prelacy of Christendom,summoning an Ecumenicalassembly, 
for the extirpation of division, and the establishment of union.¢ 
The Pisan Council, in 1409,’ unable to ascertain whether 
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Gregory or Benedict was the canonical Head of the Church, 
proceeded, by deposition and election. The Holy Fathers, in- 
capable of determining the right or title, used, says Maimbureg, 
“not their knowledge, but their power” ; and having dismissed 
Gregory and Benedict, appointed Alexander. Gregory and 
Benedict were summoned to appear, and, on refusal, weie, in 
the third session, convicted of contumacy. ‘The Pisans, repre- 
senting the universal Church, and vested with supreme authority, 
proceeded, without ceremony, in the nineteenth session, to the 
work of degradation. Their definitive sentence against the 
French and Italian Viceroys of Heaven, is a curiosity, and wor- 
thy of eternal remembrance. 

The Pisans began with characterizing themselves as Holy 
and General, representing the universal Church § and then de- 
clared his Fr enich and Italian Holiness guilty of schism, heresy, 
error, perjury, incorrigibleness, contumacy, pertinacity, 
iniquity, violation of vows, seandalization of the Holy, Univer- 
sal Church of God, and unworthy of all honor, power, and dig- 
nity. The character of these Plenipotentiaries of Ieaven, if not 
very Good, is certainly pretty extensive. The sacred Synod 
then deprived Gregory and Benedict of the Papacy, and forbid 
all Christians,on pain of excommunication, notwithstanding any 
oath of fidelity, to obey the x-Pontifls, or lend them aid, coun- 
sel, or favor.f 

The Papacy being vacated by the sentence of deposition, the 
next step was to elect a Supreme Pontiff. ‘This task, the Coun- 
ceil, in the nineteenth session, performed, by the French and 
Italian Cardinals, formed into one sacred college. TheConclave, 
with cordial unanimity, elected the Cardinal of Milan, who 
assumed the appellation of Alexander, the Fifth. He presided 
in the ensuing session, and ratified the acts of the Cardinals, and 
General Council. 

The Pisan Council, however, notwithstanding its alleged 
universality, didnot extinguish the schism. The decision of the 
Synod, and election of the Conclave, only furnished a third 
claimant for the Pontifical Chair. The Universality and Autho- 
rity, of the Pisan Assembly, were, by many, rejected; and 
Christendom was divided between Gregory, Benedict, and Alex- 
ander. Gregory was obeyed by Germany, Naples, and Hun- 
gary ; while Benedict was recognized by Scotland, Spain, Ar- 
magnac, and Foix. Alexander was acknowledged, as supreme 
spiritual director, by the other European nations, T he schism, 
therefore, still continued. The Latin communion was divided 
between three ecclesiastical chiefs, who continuedto distract the 
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Western Church. The inefficiency of the Pisan attempt requi- 
red the convocation of another General Council, whose ener- 
gy might be better directed, and more successful. ‘This 
remedy was, in 1414, supplied by the assembly of Constance. 

The Constantian Council, like the Pisan, proceeded by depo- 
sition and election, and hdnfessed, in consequence, like its pre- 
decessor, its inability to discriminate between the comparative 
right and claims of the two competitors. John, the Twenty-third, 
had succeeded to Alexander, the Fifth. The rival Pontifts, 
were, at that time, Gregory, Benadiey: and John. Gregory and 
Benedict, though obeyed by Scotland, Spain, Hungary, Naples, 
and Germany, were under the sentence of Synodical deposition. 
John, on the contrary, was recognized, even by the Constantian 
‘Council, as the lawful ecclesiastical Sovereign of Christendom. 

The Constantians, though they admitted the legitimacy of 
John’s election, and the leg gality of his title, required him to 
resign for the good of the Church, and the extinction of schism. 
The Pontiff, knowing the power and resolution of the Council, 
professed compliance ; and, in the second session, confirmed his 
declaration, in case of Gregory’ s and Benedict’s cession, with 
an oath. This obligation, however, he endeavoured to anade. 
Degradation from his ecclesiastica! elevation, presented a dread- 
ful mortification to his ambition, and he fied. in consequence, 
from Constance, with the fond, but disappointed expectation of 
escaping his destiny. Gregory and Benedict were, also, guilty 
of violating their oath ‘The Church, therefore, at this time, 
had three perjured Heads, and the Messiah, three perjured V icars- 
General. : 
- The Council, seeing no other alternative, resolved to depose 
John, for immorality. The character,indeed,ofthis Plenipotentiary 
of Heaven, was a stain on ‘reason, a blot on Christianity, and a 
disgrace to man. The Sacred Synod, in the twelfth session, con- 
victed his Holiness, of schism, heresy, incorrigibleness, simony, 
enpley> immodesty, unchastity, fornication, adultery, incest, 
sodomy, rape, piracy, lying, robbery, murder, perjury, and infi- 
delity. The Holy Fathers then pronounced sentence of deposi- 
tion, and absolved the faithful from their oath of fealty.' 

Gregory, seeing the necessity, abdicated. His Infallibility, in 
defiance of his oath, aud, though deposed by the Pisan Council, 
had retained the Pontifical dignity ; but was, in the end, and in — 
old age, forced to make this concession.. Malatesta, Teord of 
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Riminum, in Gregory's name, renounced the Papacy, with all 
its rights, honors, and dignity. 

John and Gregory, notwithstanding their frightful character, 

as sketched by the Pisan and Constantian synods, were raised to 
-the Cardinal dignity. ‘The two councils had blazoned their im- 

morality,in strong and appalling colours, and pronounced both 
unworthy ofany dignity. Martin, however, promoted John to 
the Cardinalship. The Constantian Fathers, in the seven- 
teenth session, and in the true spirit of inconsistency, placed 
Gregory next to the Roman Pontiff, and advanced him to the 
Episcopal, Legantine, and Cardinal dignity, with all its honors, 
emoluments, and authority. Benedict, though importuned by 
the council of Constance, and the King of the Romans, to resign, 
resolved to retain the Pontifical Dignity ; and retired, with this 
determination, to Paniscola, a strong Castle, on the sea-coast of 
Valentia. The old dotard, however, was deserted by all the 
European states; but, till his death, idontinweds twice a day, to 
excommunicate the rebel nations, that had abandoned his righ- 
teous cause. The Council, in the mean time, pronounced his 
sentence of deposition, atid convicted him of schism, heresy, 
error, pertinacity, incorrigibility, and perjury, and declared hith, 
unworthy of all title, rank, or honor.) Martin was raised to the 
Papacy; and his elevation terminated a schism, which, for half 
a century, had divided, demoralized, and desolated the nations 
of Western Chr istondbini 

The Pontifical succession, it isclear, was, during this schism, 
interrupted. The links of the chain, were lost, or so confused, 
that human ingenuity can never find their place, nor human 
penetration discover their arrangement. ‘heir disentanglement 
may defy all the art of man, and all the sophistry of Jesuitism. 
The election of Urban or Clement must have been uncanonical, 
and his Papacy unlawful: and the successors of the unlawful 
Pontiff must havesharedin his illegality. Clement and Benedict 
commanded the obedience of nearly the half of Western Chris- 
tendom; while the remainder obeyed Urban, Boniface, Inno- 
cent, and Gregory. One division must have recognized the 
authority, adminis stration, and or dinations of an Antipope, a 
usurper, and an impo stor, 

The Church dispersed could not ateestadn the true Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Jesus ; and hence its ‘divisions. All the erudition of the 
Parisian Ghiv ersity, and the Spanish nation, was unavailing, 
The French and Spanish Doctors, in the assemblies of Paris and 
Medina, in 1381, examined the several claims of the competitors, 
with accuracy, gruel Caney and ability. The question was treated 
by the canonists, theologians, and saints of Spain, France, and 
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Fialy, with learning, freedom, and impartiality. But Spanish 
French, and Italian ingenuity, on this subject, was useless. The 
Pisan & Constantian Councils, in all their Holiness, Universality, 
and Infallibility, were, says Daniel, equally nonplussed. These, 
notwithstanding their pretensions to Divine direction, could de- 
pose; but could not discriminate: and were forced to use, not 
their information or wisdom, but their power and authority. 
‘The inspired Fathers could, in their own opinion, depose all the 
elaimants; but could not ascertain the right or title of any. 
‘Fhis conduct was a plain confession of their inability to discover 
the canonical Head of the Church, and Vicar-General of God. 
Moderns, in this part of ecclesiastical history, are at an equal 
loss with the cotemporary authors and councils. 
Theimpracticabuity of ascertaining the rightful Pontiff has been 
admitted by the ablest canonists, critics, and theologians of 
Romanism, such as Gerson, Antoninus, Bellarmia, Andilly, 
Maimburg, Alexander, Mezeray, Daniel,and Morery.! Gerson ad- 
mits‘the reasonableness of doubt,and the variety of opinions,among 
the most learned and approved Doctors,on the several claims ofthe 
rival Pontiffs.’ Antoninus acknowledges ‘the unsettled state of 
the controversy, notwithstanding each party’s shining miracles, 
and the advocacy of pious men, deeply skilled in Sacred Wnit, 
and in Canon Law.’ Beltlarmin mentions ‘the learned patrons 
which supported the several competitors, and the difficulty of 
determining the true and lawful Pontiff’ Andilly agrees with 
Gerson, Antoninus, and Bellarmin. He grants ‘the obscurity and 
difficulty of the question, which has not yet been decided.’ 
Maimburg, on the Western schism, states ‘the moral impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the rightful Pepe, and relates the support 
which each faction received from civilians, theologians, and 
universities, and even from saints, revelations, and miracles.” 
Alexander, after an impartial and profound examination, comes 
to the same conclusion. He shows the impracticability of ascer- 
taining the true and legitimate Pontiff, notwithstanding the 
Dissertations and Books, published on the subject, by the most 
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learned men.’ Each party, in the statement of Mezeray, ‘had 
the advocacy of distinguished personages, saints, revelations, 
and miracles; and all these could not decide the contest.’ 
Daniel and Morery confess, on this topic, ‘the jarring and con- 
tradictory opinion of saints, as well as of lawyers, theologians, 
and doctors, and the unwillingness or inability of the Church, 
asssembled afterwards, in the council of Constance, to discrimi- 
nate among the several competitors,the true Vicar-General of God 
and ecclesiastical Sovereign of Christendom.’ Similar con- 
cessions have been made by Giannon, Bruys, Panormitan, Henry, 
Balusius, Zabarella, Surius, Turrecrema, and a long train of other 
divines, saints, and critics. 

The Basilian and Florentian schism, which was the 30 in 
the Papacy, troubled the spiritual reigns of Kugenius and Felix. 
This contest presented the edifying spectacle of two Popes, 
clothed in Supremacy, and twe Councils, vested with Infallibi- 
lity, hurling mutual anathemias, cursing, and excommunication, 
Martin, who had been chosen by the Constantian Convention; 
had departed, and been succeeded by Condalmerio, who assumed 
thenameof Eugenius. Thecouncil of Basil deposed Eugenius, & 
substituted Felix. Eugenius assembled the Council of Florence; 
and excommunicated Ielix and the Council of Basil. 

The Council of Basil met, Anno 1431. The Holy Fathers, in 
the second session, decreed the superiority of a General Council, 
to a Pope, and the obligation of all, even the Roman Pontiff, 
under pain of condign punishment, toobey the synodal author- 
ity, in questions of faith, extirpation of schism, and refer- 
mation of the Church. i 

The idea of synoedal superiority, and moral reformation; 
conveyed horror, in general, to all Popes, and, in particular, to 
Eugenius. His Holiness, in consequence, issued against the 
Council, two Bulls of dissolution, and annulled all its citations, 
acts, and enactments. I'he Bulls, however, centained no terror 
for the Council. The Basilians, supported by the Emperor 
Sigismond, entreated Eugenius to repeal his proclamations; and 
threatened, in case of refusal, to pronounce his Holiness guilty of 
contumacy. The Pontiff, therefore, was under the direful necessity 
of revoking his Bulls of dissolution, and declaring the legality of 
the Council, and, at the same time, its title, in its commence- 
ment, progress, and continuation, to his approbation, devotion, 
and favor.™ 

His Infallibility’s approbation, devotion, and favor, however, 
which were extorted, were soon recalled. New dissensions arose 
between the Pope and the Council. ‘The reformation, which the 
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Hasilians had effected, and whieh they still contemplated wass 
to this Head >f the Church, altogether intolerable. His Holi- 
riess, therefore, in 1438, tr dnslated the Council to Ferrara, with 
the immediate intention to gainsay the Basilian assembly. The 
Basilians, in return, accused Eugenius of simony, pe rury, abuse 
of autliority, wasting the ecclesiastical patrimony, ruining the 
city of Palestrina, and hostility to their enactments, on elections, 
appeals, and reservations: ‘The Fathers then annulled the 
translation of the Council to Ferrara, cited his Holiness to appear 
at Basil, in 60 days, and, on his refusal, ai ak him guilty of 
eontumacy.® 

Sentence of contumacy was only a. piste to sentence of de- 
position. Eugenius proceeded in hostility to the Basilians, who, 
therefore, by a formal enactment, in 1439; deprived him of the 
Papacy. The sentence against God’s Vicar-General, by the 
Church’s representatives, is a curiosity. ‘Ihe General Council, 
representing the universal Church, in its thirty-fourth session, 
found this Plenipotentiary of Heaven, guilty of contumacy, per- 
tinacity, disobedience, simony, incorrigibility, perjury, schism, 
heresy, and error; and, in consequence, unworthy of all title, 
rank, honor, and dignity. ‘The sacred Synod then deposed Con- 
duimer io from the Papacy, abrogated ail his constitutions, inter- 
dictions; and ordinations, absolved the faithful from their obe- 
dience, ‘oaths, obligations, and fidelity; and prohibited the 
obedience of all, even Bishops; Patriarchs, Cardinals, Emperors, 
and Kings, under privation of all honor, dignity, and possessions.° 

The Basilians having cashiered.one Vice-God, appointed 
another. The Person selected for this dignity, was Amadeus; 
Duke ofSavoy. This Prince had governed his hereditaryrcalms 
for 40 years. The goodness, wisdom, and ability, which, during 
this revolving period, he had displayed, rendered him ‘the de- 
light of his people, and the admiration of the age. He was 
accounted a Solomon for wisdom, and made arbiter of differences 
among Kings, who consulted him, on the most important affairs. 
He possessed a Philosophical cast of mind, a love of repose, and a 
contempt for worldly grandeur. Weary ofathrone, which, tosoma- 
ny,is the object of ambition, & disgusted probably, with the bustle 
‘and tumult of life, Amadeus resigned the Ducal administration 
to his sons, and resolved to embrace the séclusion. of a hermit. 
He chose, for the place of his retreat, the beautiful Villa of Ripa- 
lia, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva. This solitude possessed 
the advantage of air, water, wood, meadow, vineyards, and all 
that could contribute to rural beauty. Amadeus, in this seques- 
tration, builded a hermitage, and enclosed a park, which he sup- 
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plied with deer. Accompanied, in his retreat, with a few domes 
ties, and supporting his aged limbs, on a crooked and knotty 
staff, he spent his days, far from the noise and busy scenes of 
the svorkd, in ease, innocence, and piety. A deputation arrived 
at this retirement, conveying the triple crown, and other trappings 
of the Papacy. Thé Ducal hermit accepted, with reluctance 
and tears, and aftermuch entreaty, the insignia of power and au- 
thority. Western Christendom, amidst the unity of Romanism, 
had then two Universal Bishops, and two Universal Councils.p 
Eugenius and Felix, with the Florentian and Basilian Synods> 
divided the Latin communion, except a few states, which assu- 
med an attitude of neutrality. 

The two rival Pontifls and Councils soon began the work 
of mutual excommunication. Eugenius hailed Felix, on his pro= 
motion to the Pontifical throne, with imprecation, invective, 
and obloquy. Hewelcomed his brother, says Poggio, his secre- 
tary, to his new dignity, with the appéllations of Mahomet, 
heretic, schismatic, Antipope, Cerberus, the Golden Calf, the 
Abomination of Desolation, erected in the temple of God, a 
monster, that had risen to trouble the Church, and destroy the 
faith, and who, willing, not merely to overthrow a single state, 
but overturn the whole universe, had resigned humanity, assu- 
med the manners of a wild beast, and crowned the iniquity of his 
passed life; by the frightfullest impiety. His Infallibility, among 
other accomplishments, discovered in this salutation, a superior 
genius for elegance of diction, and delicacy of language, senti- 
ment, andaddress; Luther, socelebrated for this talent, in his 
answers to Leo and Henry, the Roman Pontiff; and the English 
King, was, in this refinement, when compared with his Holiness, 
@ mere ninny. 

Eugenius congratulated the Council of Basil, with similar 
éompliments and benedictions. This assembly he called block- 
heads, fools, madmen, barbarians, wild-beasts, malignants, wret- 
ches, persecutors, miscreants, schismatics, heretics, vagabonds, 
runagates, apostates, rebels, monsters, criminals, a conspiracy; 
a combination, a confederacy, an innovation, a deformity, a 
conventicle,distinguished only for its temerity, sacrilege,audacity, 
machinations, impiety, tyranny, ignorance, irregularity, fury 5 
madness, andthe dissemination of falsehood, error, scandal, poi- 
‘son, pestilence, desolation; unrighteousness, and iniquity." 

Having sketched the character of the Holy Fathers, with so 
much precision, his Infallibility proceeded next, with equal pro- 
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fessional skill, to annul their enactments, and pronounce their 
sentence. This duty, he performed, in fine style, in the coun- 
eil of Florence, and with its full approbation. He condemned 
the Basilian proposition, respecting the superiority of a council 
to a Pope, and rescinded all the Basilian acts, deeds, declara- 
tions, and enactments. ‘Their doom, pronounced by the Pontiff, 
in full council, soon followed. His Infallibility, the Viceroy of 
Heayen, in the discharge of his Pastoral duty, and actuated with 
zeal for God, and to expel a pernicious pestilence, and an accur- 
sed impiety, fiom the Church, despoiled the Basilian Doctors, 
Bishops, Archbishops, and Cardinals, of all honor, office, bene- 
fice, and dignity ; excommunicated, cursed, and anathematized 
the whole assembly, with their patrons, and adherents, of every 
- tank, state, and condition, civil and ecclesiastical, and consigned 
that “‘gang of all the Devils in the universe, by wholesale, to re- 
ceive their portion in condign punishment, and in eternal judg- 
ment, with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram”.’ ‘The Pontifical and 
Synodical denunciations, extended to the Basilian magistracy, 
consuls, sheriffs, governors, officials, and citizens. These, if they 
failed, in thirty days, to expel the Council from the city, Kuge- 
nius subjected to excommunication, interdict, and confiscation 
of goods, Their forfeited property might, by Pontifical autho- 
rity, be seized by the faithful, or any person who could take pos- 
session. This edifying sentence, his Infallibility pronounced, 
in the plenitude of Apostolic power, and subjected all who should 
attempt any infringement on his declaration, constitution, con- 
demnation, and reprobation, to the indignation of Almighty God, 
and the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul.t This was the act of 
the General, Apostolic, Holy, Florentian Council, and issued 
with due solemnity, in a public synodal session. : 
Nicholas the Fifth, who succeeded Eugenius, continued, on 
his accession, to follow his predecessor’s footsteps, and confirmed 
his sentence against Amadeus of Savoy, and the council of Ba- 
sil. Nicholas denominated Eugenius the Supreme Head of the 
Church, and Vicar-General of Jesus. But Felix, whom he ex- 
‘communicated and anathematized, with all his favorers, adherents 
and accomplices, he designated the patron of schism, heresy, 
and iniquity. ‘The Dukedom of Savoy, his Holiness, by Apos~ 
tolic authority, transferred to Carolus the French King, to bring 
the population back to the sheep-fold. This Plenipotentiary of 
Heaven, then, proclaimed acrusado against the Duke and his 
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subjects. Headmonished the French King to assume the sigan 
of the Cross, and to act, in this enterprize, with energy. He 
exhorted the faithful to join the French army ; and for their en- 
couragement, his Holiness, supported by the mercy of the omni- 
potent God, and the authority of the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, granted the Crusacing army, a full pardon of all their sins, 
and, at the resurrection of the just, the enjoyment of eternal 
life. 

Felix, and the Basilians, however, did not take all this kind- 
ness for nothing. The Holy Fathers, with their Pontiff at their 
head, returned the Florentian benedictions, with zeal, spirit, and 
piety. Their spiritual artillery hurled back the imprecations, and 
repaid their competitor’s excommunications, cursing, and anathe- 
mas. The Basilians, with devout cordiality, nullified the Flo- 
rentian Council, and cide all its acts, sessions, and enact- 
ments.’ ‘The Basilian Congress, indeed, cursed, as usual, in a 
masterly style. But Felix, through some defect of intellect, 
feeling, or education, was miserably defective in this Pontifical 
accomplishment. His genius, in the noble art of launching 
execrations, was a atte to that of Eugenius and Nicholas, 
who, from nature or cultivation, possessed splendid talents, for 
the Papal duty of cursing. He did well afterward to resign the 
office, for which his inability for clothing imprecations in suitable 
language, rendered him unfit. The council were to blame for 
choosing a Head, who, in this capacity, showed such woful ina- 
dequacy. Few of these Vice-Gods, however, for the honor of the 
Holy See, were incompetent, in this useful attainment. J elix, 
in latter days, seems to have been the only one, who, in this res- 
pect, disgraced his dignity. 

The schism in the Prelacy and Popedom, communicated to the 
nations. ‘These were divided into three factions, according to 
their declaration for Eugenius, Felix, or neutrality. The two 
Popes and Syneds, though branded with mutual excommunica- 
ion, had their several obediences among the people. The ma- 
jority of the European kingdoms declar ed for Eugenius. He 
was patronized by Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, E ngland, and 
Scotland. France and England acknowledged the Feautupil of 
Basil ; and yet, in sheer inconsistency, rejected Felix ; and ad- 
-hered to Eugenius. Scotland, except a few Lords, not only de- 
clared for Kugenius, but its prelacy, assembled in a national 
council, excommunicated Felix. Arragon, through interested 
motives, declared, in 1441, for Felix, and, afterwards,in 1443, 
veered round to Eugenius,¥ 
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Felix, however, commanded a respectable minority. He was 
i fbdénized by Switzerland , Hungary, Austria, Bavaria,Strasburg, 
Calabria, Piedmont, and Savoy. His authority was acknow- 
ledged by many universities of France, Germany, and Poland; 
sich as those of Paris, Vienna, Erford, Colonia, and Cecayr 
The Carthusians and F ranciscans, also, rallied round the standard 
of Felix.* 

Germany, forming a third party, disclaimed both the compe- 
titors, and maintained, amid these dissensions, an armed neutra- 
lity. Its suspension of obedience commenced in 1438, and las- 
ted eight years. During this period, its magistracy, priesthood, 
and people, contrived, in some way or other, ta do without a 
Pope. yY The Cane on this occasion, anticipated, on the 
subject of Pontifical authority, their revolt, under Luther, which 
ushered in the Reformation. 

This schism, however, which had distracted Western Christen- 
dom for aboutten years, terminatediu 1449. This was effected by 
the resignation of l’elix, at the earnest entreaty of Kings, Coun- 
cils, and people. Aero unlike Urban, Boniface, Innocent, 
Gregory, Clement, and Benedict, who were rivals in the great 
Western Schism, abdicated with proniptitude: speed, and facility.4 
He accepted the dignity with reluctance, and renounced it, 
without regret. ; 

Prior to his demission, however, the Popes and the Councils 
ofthe two obediences annulled their mutual sentences of excom- 
munication, deposition, and condemnation. Nicholas, in the 
plenitude of Apostolic power, and ina Bull which he addressed to 
all the faithful, rescinded, in due form, all the suspensions, inter- 
dicts, privations, and anathemas, which had been issued against 
Felix and the council of Basil; while, at the same time, he ap- 
proved and confirmed all their atin etiCna, promotions, élections, 
provisions, collations, confirmations, consecrations, absolutions, 
and dispensations. He abrogated all that was said or written 
against Felix, and the Basilian convention. This Bull over- 
throws the U Itramontan system, which maintains the illegitima- 
cy of the Basilian Synod, from the deposition of Eugenius. Ni- 
cholas confirmed it, in the amplest manner. Felix then revoked 
all the Basilian proceedings against Eugenius, } Nicholas and the 
Florentian Council; and, though appointed Legate, Vicar, first 
Cardinal, and second to the Sover eien Pontiff, retired again to. 
his retreat at Ripaille, on the banks of the Lemon Lake, and 
there, till his death, in 1450, , enjoyed a, life of ease, innocence, 
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and piety.* 

- The Basilian and Florentian Schism presented an odd_ pros- 
pect of Papal unity. Two Popes and two Synods exchanged re- 
ciprocal anathemas ; and afterwards, ina short time, sanctioned 
all their several acts, with the broad seal of mutual approbation, 
and authority, Felix, whom Eugenius had designated Antichrist, 
Mahomet, Cerberus, a schismatic, a heretic, the golden calf, and 
the abomination of desolation, Nicholas, in the friendliest style, 
and kindest manner, called Chief Cardinal,and Dearest Brother.» 
The Council of Basil, which Eugenius had represented, as mad~- 
men, barbarians, wild-beasts, heretics, miscreants, monsters, and 
a Pandemonium of Devils, Nicholas, with great pleasure, with- 
out any hesitation, & inthe amplest manner, approved,sanctioned, 
andconfirmed. Two Ecumenical Councils condemned each other, 
for schism, and heresy,and, afterward, exchanged mutual congra~ 
tulation, compliments, and approbation. ‘The French and Ita- 
lian schol still continue their enmity. ‘The I'rench detest the 
Florentian Convention, and applaud the Basilian Assembly ; 
whilst the Italians denounce the Conventicle of Basil, and Eulo- 
gize the Council of Florence. 

The Basilian and Ilorentian Contest displays all the elements 
of discord, which distinguished the great Western Schism. Pope, 
in both, opposed Pope. Two Viceroys of Heaven clashed, in 
mutual excommunications, anathemas, and depositions. Wes- 
tern Christendom, on both occasions, was rent into contending 
factions. Nation, severed from nation, refused reciprocal com- 
munion, and acknowledged two jarring ecclesiastical sovereigns. 

But the latter Be contained, also, a new element of dis- 
sension, unknown to te former. An tite. al Council, as a 
specimen of Romish unity, opposed an Universal Council, and 
fulminated mutual anathemas andexecrations. [ach assembly 
in its own, and in its party’s opinion, and according to many, at 
the present day, represented the whole Church; and, neverthe- 
less, in the bitterest enmity, and in unequivocal language, thun- 
denad reciprocal sentence of schism, heresy, and reprobation. 

But doctrinal, as wellas historical and electoral variations, 
troubled the Papacy. Historians, foracentury, differed in their re- 
cords ofthe Popedom, while electors, in many cases, disagreed i: 
their choice ofa Sovereign. Several ofthe Pontiffs,also, varied from 
the faith ofthe majority, Allthe heads ofthe Church, who patron- 
ized heresy, need not be enumerated. <A few of the mast distin 
guished, however, may be mentioned; such as Victor, Stephen, 
Zozimus, Honorius, Vigilius, and John, 
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Vietor, or, according to Bellarmin, Zephyrin patronized: 

Montanism, His Infallibility, approved the prophecies of Mon- 
tanus, Priscilla, and Maximilla, admitted these fanatics to his 
communion, and granted the impostors, letters of peace or re- 
commendation to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia. The 
Pontiff, deceived by appearances, gave Montanus, says Godeau, 
‘Pacific letters, which showed, that he had admitted the Pro- 
phet to his communion.’ According to Rhenan, “his Holiness 
Montanized.” He sanctioned the blasphemy of these enthusiasts, 
with the seal of his Infallibility. Montanism, when countenan- 
ced by the Pontiff, had been condemned by the Church. Vic- 
tor’s recommendation of the heresy, therefore, was without ex- 
euse. The Popeafterward revoked his letters of Peace; and, in 
so doing, varied from himself, as he had, in granting them, 
differed from the Church. Praxeas, says Tertullian, remonstra- 
ted against the conduct of Victor, who, in consequence, was for- 
eed to recant.e The Hierarch’s approbation and recantation 
were eqnal proofs of his infallibility and consistency. 
' Stephen erred, on the subject of Baptism. Hus Holiness, fol- 
Jowed by the Spanish, French, and Italians, maintained the va- 
lidity of Baptism, administered by any heretical denomination. 
His Infallibility’s language, according to Cyprian, Fermillian, 
and the plain signification of the words, taught the efficacy of the 
Baptismal ceremony, in any form, even without the name of 
the Trinity.¢ ‘The cotemporary partizans of heresy, indeed, ex- 
cept the N ovatians, who were out of the question, rejected the Dei- 
ty of the Son and Spirit, and, therefore, in this Institution, 
omitted the names of these two Divine Persons. ‘Their forms, 
in the celebration of this sacrament, were, as appears from Irene- 
us disinguished for their impiety, ridiculousness, and absurdity. 
Persons, however, who had been baptized in any heretical com- 
munion, did not, according to Stephen’s system, need a repetition 
ofthe ceremony. 

Cyprian, the Carthaginian Metropolitan, who led the Afri- 
cans, Numidians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, Galatians, Cili- 
cians, Pontians, and Egyptians, held the opposite opinion. He 
maintained the invalidity of heretical baptism, and rebaptized all, 
who, renouncing any heresy, assumed the profession of Catholis 
cism. Cyprian’s system was supported by tradition, and seve- 
ral Councils, and obtained through Africa, and Asia. ‘The de- 
cisions of Stephen and Cyprian are in direct opposition; and both 
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contrary to Catholicism.* ‘ 

The Pontiff and the Saint maintained their respective errors, 
with warmth, animosity, and sarcasm. ‘The’ Pontiff called the 
Saint Antichrist, a false Apostle, and adeceitful workman. A 
deputation, sent, on this subject, from Africa, he refused admis- 
sion into his presence, or even the rights of common hospitality ; 
and excommunicated both the Africans, and Orientals. His 
inflexibility was returned, with interest, by Cyprian and Fer- 
millian. Cyprian accused his Holiness of error, apostacy, schism, 
heresy, pride, imapertinence, ignorance, inconsistency, indiscre- 
tion, falsehood, obstinacy, presumption, stupidity, senselessness, 
perversity, obduracy, blasphemy, impatience, perfidy, indoci- 
lity, and contumacy.’ Such was a Roman Saint’s character of 
a Roman Pontiff, and the Vicar-General of God. ' 

Fermillian’s portrait of his Infallibility, is unflattering as Cy- 
prian’s. ‘lhe prominent traits in Fermillian’s picture of his ho- 
liness, are inhumanity, insolence, audacity, dissension, discord, 

‘folly. pride, ridiculousness, ignorance, contumacy, error, schism, 

-and heresy. He even represented the head of the Church, as 
an Apostate, worse than all heretics, in supporting error, and 
obscuring the light of ecclesiastical truth, and who, in attempting 
to excommunicate others, had separated himselffrom thewhole 
Christian Commiunity.s These two moral painters, between them, 
certainly did great justice to his Infallibility’s character, and 
sketched the features as large as life. 

Stephen and Cyprian, as well as their several factions, were, 
after all, both in an error. The validity of baptism, according 
tothe Romish system, depends, not on the administrator, but 
on the matter and form. The administrator may be a heretic 

“or aschismatic, a clergyman, @ layman, or a woman, if the 
element of water, and the name of the Trinity, be used. Cy- 
prian and Stephen, the Saint and the Pontiff, differed from one 
another, and according to the present Popish faith, from the 
truth. The Church, in the clashing systems of the Carthage- 

nian Metropolitan, and the Roman Hierarch, varied on this to- 
pic, from the Church, which has been established since their 
day. Cyprian’s opinion, though supported by Athanasius, Cy- 
ril, Dionysius, Optatus, and Basil, with the Asian and African 
communions, was, in 314, condemned by the council of Arles. 
Stephen’s opinion, which supported the efficacy of any baptism, 
even without the name of the Trinity, was, in 325, condemned 
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fix the ninéteenth canon of the general council of Nice.t 

. Liberius, Zozimus, and Honorius patronized Arianism, Paz 
Fagianisn, aud Monothelanism.  Liberius ivatrineniiaied 
Athanasius, and signed an Arian Confession of Faith. Zozimus 
gountenanced Pelagianism. Honorius professed Monothelanism, 
and was condemned for this heresy, in the sixth General Coun- 
cil. These three Pontifis, however, will occur, ina future part 
of this work, when their errors will be more fully develop- 
ped. 

Vigilius, the next topic of snienndpentoke was the Prince of 
Changelings. ‘I'he celebrated vicarof Bray seems to have been on- 
ty a copy, taken from the original, the notorious Bishop of Rome: 
This Pontifical shuttle-cock, during his supremacy, shifted his 
ground no less than six times. His Infallibility, according to 
Liberatus, began his Popedom, by issuing a declaration, in fa- 
vor of Monophisanism. This confession was intended to satisfy 
the Empress Theodora, who favored this heresy. His Holiness 
anathematized the Chalcedonian faith, and its patrons, and em- 
braced the Kutychianism of Anthemus, Severus, and Theodosius: 
This system, however, his Infallibility, in the vicissitudes of in- 
consistence, soon retracted, and shifted round, like the veering 
vane, to the definition of Chalcedon. The Pontiff, in 539, ina 
communication to the Emperor Justinian, aad’ the Patriarch 
Mennas, disclaimed Eutychianism, and excommunicated all its 
partizans.i 

His avowal of Jacobinism, indeed, was during the life of his 
rival Silverius, when, instead of being lawful pastor, Vigilius, ac- 
cording to Bellarmin, Baronius, and Godeau, was only an illegal 
intruder, who had obtained the ecclesiastical” sovereignty, “by 
violence, usurpation, andsimonyJ The usurper, however, even 
then held the wholeadministration of the Papacy; & after the death 
of his competitor, made four different and jarring confessions of 
faith, on the subject of the Three Chapters, which contained the 
writings of fbas, Theodoret, and Theodorus: 

Vigilius, in 547 , opposed Justinian’s Edict, which pay onto 
the works of these three authors* The Emperor, in 545, had 
issued a Constitution,in which he anathematized Ibas, Theotlo- 
ret, and Uheodorus, and condemned their productions, on account 
of their execrable her esy, impiety, and blasphemy. The Impe- 
tial proclamation was subscribed by Mennas, Zoilos, Ephraim, 
and Peter, Patriarchs of Constantinople; Alexandria, Antioch, 
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and Jerusalem ;andby the Oriental suffragans, who followed the 
footsteps of their superiors. His Holiness, however, on hisarri- 
val in the Imperial city, in 547, Hefined to sign the Imperial 
Tdict. He declar ed the condemnation of the Three Chapters, 
derogatory to the Council of Chalcedon, and, in consequence, ex- 
communicated the Grecian Clergy, and anlathematized all who 
condemned Ibas, Vheodoret, and Theodorus. 

His Infallibility’s hostility to the Royal Manifesto, however, 
was on ae is Holiness, in 548, published a Bull, which 
he called his Judgment, and Hien boueamineld: in the strongest 
and most express terms, the works of Ibas, Pheodorét, and ‘The- 
odorus. These productions, aceording to this decision, contained 
many things, contrary to the right faith, and tending to the es- 
tablishment of error, impiety, and Nestorianism. Vigilius, 
therefore, anathematized the publications, the authors, and their 
abettors. Alexander and Godeau, on this occasion, acknow- 
ledged the inconsistency of his Infallibility’s Judgment, with his 
former decision. Godeau’s observation is worthy of remark; 
The Pontiff’s compliance with the Emperor, says the historian, 
“was a prudent accommodation to the malignity of the times.”™ 
The badness of the times, in the good bishop’s mind, justified 
the Pope’s discretion, complaisance, and versatility. 

The Latin Clergy, however, had a different opinion of the 
Pontifical Judgment. ‘These, to a man, forsook Vigilius. 
Dacius, Sebastian, Rusticus, and Facundus, with the Illyrians, 
Dalmatians, and Africans, viewed thedecision, as the subversion 
of the Chalcedonian Faith, and the establishment of Eutychian- 
ism, on the ruins of Catholicism. Facundus openly taxed his 
Holiness with venality, prevarication, and perfidy. 

His Infallibility, ever changing, issued, in 553, in a council 
of sixteen bishops, and three deacons, a Constitiition, which 
overthrew his Judgment. Vigilius, in this Constitution, disap- 
proved of sixty extracts from Theodorus, in the bad acceptation, 
in which they had been taken ; but prohibited the condemnation of 
hisperson. He could not, he said, by his own sentence, condemn 
Theodorus, nor allow him to be condemned by any. The Pontiff, 
at the same time, declared the Catholicism of the works, & forbade 
all anathematizing of the persons of Theodoret and Ibas. His 
supremacy ordained and decreed, that nothing should be done 
or attempted to the injury or detraction of Théodoret, who 
signed, without hesitation, the Chalcedonian definition, and con- 
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sented with ready devotion, to-Leo’s Letter. He decided aid 
commanded, that the Judgment of the Chalcedonian Fathers, 
who declared the orthodoxy of Ibas, shouldremain, without vio- 
lation, addition, or diminution. All this was in direct contradic- 
taon, as the Fifth General Council showed, to his Judgment, in 
which he had condemned the heresy of the ‘Three Chapters, and 
anathematized the persons of their authors and advocates. This 
Constitution, however, notwithstanding its inconsistency with 
his former declar ation, the Pontiffsanctioned by his Apostolic 
authority, and interdicted all, of every ecclesiastical dignity, to 
write, speak, publish, or eds any thing against his Pontifical 
decision.® 

The sixth and last detour of Vigilius, was his confirmation 
of the Fifth General Council, which pikes tee vg and anathema- 
tized Ibas, 'Fheodoret, Thesdgass. and their works, for impiety, 
wickedness, blasphemy, madness, heresy, and Nestorianism. 
The following is a specimen of the Infallible assembly’s con- 
demnation of the Three Chapters and their authors, which the 
Holy Fathers, as usual, bellowed inloud vociferation. ‘“Anathe- 
mato Theodorus. Satan compesed his Confession. The Ephe- 
sian Council anathematized its author. ‘Theodorus renounced 
the Gospel. Anathema to all who do not anathematize 'Theo- 
dorus. ‘Theodoret’s works contain blasphemy and impiety 
against the right faith, and the Ephesian Ceuncil. The Epistle 
of Ibas, is; in all things, contrary tothe Chaleedonian definition 
and the true faithe ‘The Epistle contains heresy. The whole 
Epistle is blasphemy. Who does not anathematize it, is a here- 
tic. Anathema to Theodorus, Nestorius, and Ibas.” All this, 
notwithstanding his Constitution, in behalf of Ibas, Theodoret, 
and ‘Theodorus, his Infallibility approved, sanctioned, and confir- 
med.P a: ii | 

His Holiness did not stop with a simple confirmation of the 
Fifth General Council. He, also, like the Ecumenical Synod, 
vented a noisy torrent of obloguy against the departed souls of 
fbas, Theodoret and Theodorus,when theiz flesh was resolved into 
dust, and their bones were mouldering i inthe tomb. Hecondem- 
ned and anathematized ‘Theodoret and Theodorus, whose works, 
according to his Infallibility;eontained impiety, and many things 
against the right faith, and the Iphesian Council. A. similar 
sentence; le Stonoanced against Ibas, his works, and all who be- 
Neved, received, ordelended their impiety. 
AF he Papacy of Vigiltus presents a scene of fluctuation, un- 
known inthe Annals of Protestantism. “he VicanGeneral 0! 
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God, the Head of the Church, and the Father and Teacher of 
all Christians,’ shifted his ground six times. He sanetioned Eu- 
tychianism, and afterward retracted. He withstood Justinian’s 
Idict, and, in his celebrated Judgment, afterward recanted. 
The changeling Pontiff, in his Constitution, shielded Ibas, The- 
odoret, and Theodorus, and, afterward, confirmed the General 
Council, which condemned these authors for impiety, blasphemy, 
andheresy. His Infallibility’s condemnation of the ‘lhree Chap- 
ters, was opposed by the whole Latin Communion. ‘The Afri- 
cans, Illyrians, Dalmatians, and many other Churches, with- 
drew from his communion, and accused him of overthrowing the 
Council of Chalcedon, and establishing Monophisanism. <A 
General Councilofthe Grecian Prelacy, in the mean time, con- 
demned the Pope’s Constitution, and the Declaration of the Latin 
Clergy ; and this Council’s sentence, amid the universal distrac- 
tion of Christendom, was established by Pope Vigilius, and af 
terward by Pelagius, Gregory, Nicholas, and Leo.t 

John, the Twenty-second, was another one of these Pontiffs, 
who was distinguished for patronizing heresy. ‘This Father and) 
Teacher of all Christians’ denied the admission of disembodied 
souls, into the beatific vision of God, during their intermediate 
state, between death and the resurrection. ‘The spirits of thejust, » 
indeed, he believed, entered at death, on the enjoyment of hap- 
piness, and the contemplation of the Son’s Glorified Humanity. 
But the vision of Jehovah, and the perfection of felicity, accor- 
ding to this Head of the Church, are deferred till the day of 
General Judgment. 

This dogma, his Supremacy taught by sermons, letters, and 
legations. Hepreached the heresy, in public, according to Balu- 
sius, Raynal, and Maimburg, in three sermons, in succession, 
and caused itto bemaintained by Cardinals, Prelates, and Doc- 
tors.6 He transmitted letters, mall directions, especially through 
the French nation, in support of his theory. He sent two the- 
ologians, on amission to the Parisian Faculty, to effect the pro- 
selytism of that literary Seminary to his system. 

Wallas, an Englishman, who opposed the novelty, John pus 
nished with indignity, imprisonment, and starvation. John, says 
Adrian, the Sixth, quoted by Launoy , “‘publicly taught, and de- 
clared his innovation, and enjoined its belief on all men.”" He 
endeavoured, in this manner, says Du Pin, “to spread his error, 
and disseminate a universal heresy, through the whole Church.” 

His Infallibility’s speculation, however, soon met decided hos- 
tility. The citizens of Avignon, indeed, in which John resided, 
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yoaintained a profound silence.- This,in some, arose from fear, 
and, insome, from favor. A few believed and countenanced 
the innovation. Many disbelieved; but, at thesame time, con- 
cealed their disapprobation, through terror of the Pontiff’s me- 
naces, power, and tyranny. The King and the Parisian Universi- 
ty, however, were not to be affrighted, swayed, or controlled. 
Philip, in 1333, assembled the Faculty, who canvassed the con- 
troversy, and condemned his Infallibility’s faith, as a falsehood 
and a heresy. ‘These doctors defined, that the souls of the faith- 
fulcome, at death, to the naked, ae beatific, intuitive, and 
immediate vision of the essence of the Divine and Blessed Tri- 
nity. Many Doctors concurred with the Parisians, in opposition 
to the Pontiff. Gobelin called his Infallibility an old Dotard. 
Aliaco denominated John’s theory an error; while Gerson 
characterized it,as a falsehood. Philip, the French Monarch, 
proclaimed its condemnation, by the sound ofa trumpet.’ 

The statements and reasons of the university, and of 
other Divines, were unavailing, His Infallibility was proof 
against Parisian dialectics, expostulations, and theology. But 
the French King was an abler logician, and hisreasoning, in con- 
sequence, possessed more efficiency, ‘The Royal argument, on 
the occasion, was composed of fire. His most Christian Majes- 
ty threatened, ifthe Pontiff did not retract, to roast his Supremacy 
in the flames.¥ This tangible and sensible argument, always 
conclusive and convincing, was calculated for the meridian of 
his Infallibility’s intellect. ‘This luminous application soon con- 
nected the premises with the conclusion, brightened John’sideas, 
and convinced him, in ashort time, ofhis error. The clearness 
of the threatened fire communicated light to his Infallibility’s 
understanding. His Holiness, though enamoured of heresy, 
was not, it appears, ambitious ofmartyrdom. He chose to re- 
tract, therefore, rather than be burned alive. His Infallibility, 
accordingly, just before he expired, read his recantation, and de- 
clared his orthodoxy, on the subject of the beatific vision, and the 
enjoyment of the Deity. 

Bellarmin, Labbeus,and Alexander deny John’s heterodoxy.= 
Allthese endeavour to excuse the Pontiff, butby different means. 
Bellarmin grounds his vindication on the silence of the Church, 
on this topic, when John published his opinion. No Synodal 
or authoritative definition, declaring the soul’s enjoyment of the 
beatific vision, before the resurrection preceded the Papal deci- 
sion, which, therefore, was no heresy, Heresy, then, is no here- 
sy, "according to the Cardinal, but truth, prior to the sentence of 
the Church. John’s opinion, Bellarmin admits, is now hetero- 
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doxy ; but, on its original promulgation, was orthodox. Truth, 
itseems, can, by an ecclesiastical definition, be transubstantiated 
into error, and Catholicism into heresy, even inan unchangeable 
Church, distinguished for its unity. The Popish communion 
can effect the transubstantiation of doctrinal propositions, as well 
as of the sacramental elements. John’s faith, says Labbens, was 
taught by Ireneus, Lactantius, and other orthodox Tathers. 
This is a noble excuse, indeed, and calculated to display, in a 
strong light, the unity of Romanism. ‘The faith of primitive 
saints and orthodox fathers, is, it seems, become heresy. Lab- 
beus attempts to acquit John, by arraigning Ireneus, Lactantius. 
The legitimate conclusion from the premises, is, that Ireneus, 
Lactantius, and John, the Saint, the Theologian, and the Pope, 
were all three infected with error. 

' Alexander, on this topic, is driven to the dire necessity of 
denying a plain fact. John, he alleges, proposed the question, as 
a topic of polemic controversy or doubtful disputation, without 
pretending to absolute certainty or authoritative decision. But 
the statement is in direct opposition to the relation of all the co- 
temporary historians, who have already been cited. Adrian’s 
declaration, which has been quoted, is decisive. The Pontiff, 
says Cossart, declared his negative sentence, without equivocation 
or ambiguity.y John’s public sermons, letters, and missions 
supply ample refutation of Alexander, His incarceration of Wal- 
las is equally conclusive and convincing. He continued in his 
error, if it were one, for three years, from 1331, when he first 
broached it, till 1333. His recantation, which was the effect of 
fear, affords irrefragable evidence of his former belief. | His In- 
fallibility confessed the truth, only when compelled by the French 
King. He then declared, that heintended nothing contrary to 
the faith, or to Revelation. The terror of death operated his 
conversion. Johnpersevered, till Philip menaced. Having read 
the letters of the King and the University, says Hermann in Cos- 
sart, and dreading a tumult and insurrection of the whole 
French Court, the Pontiff renounced his error, The alarm con- 
veyed by the King’s Epistle, was, it is clear, the cause of his 
Infallibility’s retractation of heresy, and the return of orthodoxy, 

Moral, as well historical, electoral, and doctrinal variations 
diversified and disfigured the Popedom, Sanctity characterized 
the early Roman Bishops, and degeneracy their successors. Li- 
nus, Anacletus, Clemens, and many ofa later period, were distin- 
guished by piety, benevolence, holiness, and humility. Some 
deviations and defects might appear, marking the condition, the 
infirmity, and the imperfection of man. ‘The Roman Pastors, 
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frowever, who, during the earlier days of Christianity, did not, 
mm moralcharacter, aspireto excellence, aimed at least, atdecency;, 
and few, for a long series of years, sunk below mediocrity. 

But the Roman Hierarchs of the middle and succeeding ages,. 
exhibited a melancholy change. Their lives displayed all the: 
variations of impiety, malevolence, inhumanity, ambition, de- 
bauchery, gluttony, sensuality, deism, and atheism. Gregory, 
the Great, seems to have led the way, in the career of villany. 
This celebrated Pontiff has been characterized, as worse than his 
predecessors, and better than hissuccessors, or, in other terms, as 
the lastgood, and the first bad Pope. The flood-zates of moral po!'= 
ation appear, in the tenth century,to have been set wide open,and 
iundations ofallimpurity, poured on the Christian world, through, 
the channel of the Roman Hierarchy. Awful and melancholy, 
indeed, is the picture of the Popedom,,. at this era, drawn, as it has 
been by its warmest friends; suchas Platina, Panvinius, Luitprand,, 
Gerebrard, Baronius, Binius, Stella, Pagius, Fleury, Labbeus,, 
and Du Pin. Platina calls these Pontiffs monsters. Fifty 
Popes, says Genebrard, in 150 years, from John, the Eighth, 
till Leo the Ninth, entirely degenerated from thesanctity of their 
ancestors:and were Apostatical, rather than Apostolical.4 Thirty: 
Pontiffs reigned in the tenth century ; andthe successor, in each 
mstance,seemed demoralized, even beyond hispredecessor. Baro- 
alus,in his Annals ofthe TenthCentury,seems to labor for language,. 
to express the base degeneracy of the Popes, and the frightful 
deformity of the Popedom. Many shocking monsters, says the 
Annalist, intruded into the Pontifical chair, who were guilty of 
robbery, assassination, simony, dissipation, tyranny, sacrilege, 
perjury, and all kinds of miscreancy.a Candidates, destitute of 
every requisite qualification, were promoted to the Papal chair; 
while all the canons, customs, and traditions of antiquity, were 
contemned, proscribed, andoutraged. ‘The church, says Giannon,, 
was then in a shocking disorder, in a chaos of iniquity. Roman. 
immorality, says Gerbert, was, at this time, “‘the horror of the 
world.” 

The electors and the eleeted, during this period, appear, as. 
might be expected, to have been kindred spirits. The Electors. 
were neither the clergy, nobility, or people, but two courtezans, 
Theodora and Marozia, mother and daughter, women dis- 
tinguished by their rank, wit, and beauty, and, at the same 
time, though of Senatorial family, notorious for their irregulari- 
ty, debauchery, and prostitution. ‘These polluted patrons of li-, 
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Gentiousness, according to their pleasure, passion, humour, whi, 
or caprice, elected Popes, collated Bishops, disposed. of diocesses, 
and, indeed, assumed, in a great measure, the whele admini- 
tration of the church. 

These vile harlots, according to fol ly or fancy, obtruded their 
filthy gallants or spurious offspring, on the Pontifical throne. 
Theodora, having conceived a violent, but base passion for Johnj 
the Tenth, raised her gallant, whom Giannon calls her BULLY, 
to the Papacy. The Pontiff, like his patron, was an example of 
atrocity, ambition, and sensuality; and was afterwards, in 924. 
at the instigation of Marozia, deposed, imprisoned, and, ia 
all probability, strangled by Wido, Marquis of Tuscany. Ma- 
rozia was mistress to Sergius, the Third, who treated the dead 
body of Foermosus, with such indignity, violence, and brutality. 
She brought her Pontifical paramour, a son; and this hopeful 
scion of illegitimacy and the Popedom, was, by his precious mo- 
ther, promoted to the Vicegerency of Heavens His conduct 
was ‘worthy of his genealogy. Hewas thrown, however, inte 
prison, by Alberic, Marozia’s son by Adelbert, where he died 
of erief, or, some say, by assassination.© T he person, whe 
can “believe i in the validity of such elections, and the authority of 
such Pontiffs, must possess an extraordinary supply of faith, or 
tather credulity. 

A person, desitous of painting scenes of atrocity, turpitude, 
and filth, might, in the history of the Popedom, find aniple ma- 
terials of sratification. A mass of moral impurity might be col- 
lected from the Roman Hierarchy, sufficient to crowd the pages 
of folios, and glut all the demons ofenvy, pollution, and male- 
volence. But delineations of this kind afford no pleasing task, 
The facts, therefore, on this topic, shall be supplied with a spa- 
ring head: A few specimens, however, are necessary, and shall 
be selected from the biography of John, Boniface, Gregory, 
Boniface, Sixtus, Alexander, Julius, and Leo. 

John, the ‘I'welfth, ascended the Papal throne, in 955, in 
the 18 year of his age. His youthful days were characterized 
by barbarity, perverseness, and pollution. He surpassed all his 
predecessors, sdys Platina, in debauchery. His holiness in a 
Roman Synod, before Otho, the Great, was found guilty of blas- 
phemy, perjury, profanation, impiety, simony, sacrilege, adulte 
ry, incest, constupration, and murder. He swore allegiance to 
Otho, and, afterward, revolted to the enemy. Ordination, which 
he often bartered for money, he conferred on a deacon, in a sta- 
ble, and on a boy, ten years old, by constituting him a bishops 
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He killed John, a sub-deacon, by emasculation, Benedict, by 
putting out his eyes; and, in the wantonness of cruelty, ampu- 
tated the nose of one cardinal, and the hand of another. He 
drank a health to ‘the Devil, invoked Jupiter and Venus, lived 
in public adultery, with the Roman matrons, and committed in- 
cest with Stephania, his father’s concubine. ‘The Lateran Pa- 
lace, formerly the habitation of purity, he converted into a sink 
of infamy and prostitution. Fear of violation from Veter’s suc- 
eessor, deterred female pilgrims, maids, matrons, and widows, 
from visiting Peter’s tomb, His Infallibility, when sum- 
moned to attend the synod, to ariswer for these charges, refused ; 
But excommunicated the Council, in the name of Almighty God, 
‘Fhe clergy and laity, however, declared his guilt, and prayed, 
if the accusations were unfounded, that they might beaccursed, and 
placed on the left hand, at the day of Judgment. The Pontifical 
villain was deposed by the Roman Council. But he afterward 
regained the Holy See; and, being caught in adultery, was kil- 
led, says Luitprand, by the Devil, or, more probably; by the 
injured husband. John,says Bellarmin, ‘was nearly the wic- 
kedest of the Popes.”4 Some of these Vice-Gods, therefore, the 
eardinal suggests, surpassed his Holiness in miscreancy, 
Boniface, the Seventh, who seized the Papal chair, in 974, 
murdered his predecessor and successor. Historians represent 
him, as the basest and wickedest of mankind. Baronius calls 
him a thief, a miscreant, and a murderer, who is to be reckoned, 
not among the Roman Pontiffs, but among the notorious robbers 
ofthe age. Gerbert, in Du Pin, characterizes this Vice-God, 
asa monster, who surpassed all mankind in impiety. Prompt- 
ed by Boniface, Cresentius strangled Benedict, the Sixth, Boni- 
face’s predecessor, and placed Boniface on the Papal. chair. 
But the Roman citizens, provoked with the Pontiff’s atrocity, 
deposed him from his dignity, and expelled him from the city. 
The exiled Pontiff, however, was not, it appears, ambitious of 
travelling in the train of poverty. The Treasury ofthe Vatican 
was rifled by this Apostolical robber, and its sacred ornaments 
and vessels, conveyed, by his holy hands, to Constantinople. 
Benedict, the Seventh, was, by universal suffrage, substituted in 
hisstead. He held the Papacy nine years, in opposition to Bo- 
niface, and was succeeded by John, the Fourteenth. Boniface, 
im the mean time, having sold the spoils of the Vatican, and 
amassed a vast sum of money, returned to Rome. This trea- 
sure, he expended in the bribery of his partizans, who by main 
violence, replaced the ruffian, in 985, on the Pontifical throne. 
John, who had succeeded during his absence, he imprisoned in 
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the Castle of Angelo, where, in four months after, he died of. 
starvation and misery. But even the death ofhis rival could 
not satiate the vengeance of Boniface. John’s cold, pale, stiffened, 
emaciated corpse was placed at the door of the Castle, and there, 
in allits ghastly and haggard frightfulness, exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze. But the murderer did not long survive this insult on 
the dead. He died suddenly, and his naked carcass, mangled 
and lacerated by his former partizans, to whom he had become 
odious, was, with the utmost indignity, dragged through the 
streets.e 

Gregory, the Seventh, who obtained the Papacy, in 10783, 
was another Pontifical patron of iniquity. He was elected on 
the day of his predecessor’s funeral, by the populace and soldiery, 
through force, fraud, and bribery, without the concurrence of 
the Emperor, the Cardinals, or the Clergy. Mount-Cassin, on 
this head, accused Hildebrand, to his face, of precipitation. He 
obtained the Supremacy, in the general opinion, by gross simony.f 
He had the hypocrisy or hardihood, nevertheless, to pretend; 
that the dignity was obtruded on him, against his will. 

Benno has sketched the character of this Pontiff, in strong 
colours. This Cardinal accused his Holiness of simony, sacri- 
lege, Epicurism, magic, sorcery, treason, impiety, and murder. 
The Italians of Lombardy drew nearly as frightful a portrait of 
his Supremacy. These represented his Holiness, as having gain- 
ed the Pontifical dignity by simony, and stained it by assassina- 
tion and adultery. | 

The Councils of Worms and Brescia, depicted his cha- 
racter with great precision, freedom, and ability. The Coun- 
cil of Worms comprehending forty-six of the German prelacy, 
met, in 1076, and preferred numerous imputations against Gre- 
gory. This synod found his Holiness guilty of usurpation, si- 
mony, intrusion, apostacy, treason, schism, heresy, chicanery, 
dissimulation, fornication, adultery, and perjury. His Infatlibi- 
lity, according to this assembly, debased sacred theology, by in- 
novation, and scandalized Christendom, by his intiniacy with 
the Princess Matilda. His Holiness, in the sentence of the 
German Prelacy, preferred harlots to women of character, and 
fornication, adultery, and incest, to chaste and holy matrimo- 
ny.§ 

The Council of Brescia, in 1078, portrayed his Supremacy, 
with equal freedom. This assembly, composed of thirty bishops, 
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and many Princes from Italy, France, and Germany, called 
Gregory a fornicator, an impostor, an assassin, a violator of the 
canons, a disseminator of discord, a disturber of the Christian 
Commonwealth, and a pestilential patron of all madness, who 
had sown scandal among friends, dissension among the peaceful, 
and separation among the married. The Brescian Fathers then 
declared his Holiness guilty of bribery, usurpation, simony, sa- 
crilege, ferocity, vain-glory, ambition, impiety, obstinacy, per- 
verseness, Sorcery, divination, necromancy, schism, heresy, 
Berengarianism, infidelity, assassination, and perjury. The 
Sacred Synod, having, in this manner, done justice to his charac- 
ter, deposed Gregory from his dignity, by the authority of Al- 
mighty God. 

The Fathers of Worms and Brescia, supported the Empe- 
ror Henry against Pope Gregory. ‘Their condemnation of the 
Pontiff, therefore, has by Labbeus, Alexander, and Binius, been 
reckoned the effect of prepossession, party-spirit, and personal 
hostility, and on this account unworthy of credit. Their sen- 
tence, indeed, is no great evidence of their friendship for his 
Holiness. But these two Councils were, in this respect, in the 
same situation with the other synods, who have condemned any 
of the Roman Hierarchs. The Roman synod, that condemned 
John, the Twelfth, the Parisian assembly, that convicted Boni- 
face, the Pisanand Constantian Councils that degraded Gregory, 
Benedict, and John, all these were placed in similar circumstan- 
ces, and actuated with similar motives. But their sentences are 
not, therefore, to be accounted the mere ebullitions of calumny. 
Gregory’ s sentence of deposition against Henry, was, according 
to the partizans of Popery, in the present day, an unlawfal act, 
and beyond the limits of Pontifical authority. The Fathers of 
Worms and Brescia, therefore, had aright to withstand Gregory, 
in his assumption and exercise of illegal and unconstitutional | 
power. 

Boniface equalled, if he did not surpass Gregory, in all the 
arts of villany. ‘These arts he practised on his predecessor 
Celestin, the silly old dotard, who, prior to Boniface, placed on 
the Pontifical throne, and clothed with Infallibility, governed 
Christendom. He had been a visionary monk, who, in his 
mountain cave, mistook his own dreams for inspiration, and the 
whistling ofthe winds, for the accents of Divine Revelation, and 
spent his useless days, in vain contemplation, and in the unre- 
lenting maceration of his body. He considered his body, says 
Alliaco,a domestic enemy. He would descend into a pit, during 
the cold and snow, and remain tillhis clothes would be frozen, 
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tie wore a knotted hair-cloth, which mangled his flesh, till it 
sometimes corrupted, and produced worms. ‘This visionary, in 
his fanaticism, was transferred from a mountain cavern of Apu- 
lia, to the Holy chair of Saint Peter; and his election, says 
Alexander, “was the effect of Divine Arata! 41 

Cardinal Cajetan, afterward Boniface, the Eighth, was, in 
the mean time, ambitious of the Pepedom. He formeda plan, 
in consequence, to induce Celestin to resign, that he might be 
substituted in his stead. Knowing Celestin’s superstition, he 
spoke through a tube, during the stillness of the night, to the 
Pontiff, and enjoined him to resign the Papacy. The voice of 
the impostor, Celestin mistook for the warning of an Angel, 
and, in obedience to the command, renounced his authority. 
His reasons for abdication are a curiosity. He resigned, on account 
of debilityof body, defect of information, and the malignity of the 
people. Boniface, who, in 1294, was eweti in hisplace, impri- 
soned the old man, with such circumstances of severity, as 
caused his death 

The character of Boniface was placed ina striking point of 
view, by Nogaret and Du Plesis. The Pontiff had offended 
Philip, the Fair, King of France, by his Bulls of deposition, 
issued against that Monarch. His Majesty, in consequence, 
called two Conventions of the three states of the French nation. 
Nogaret and Du Plesis, in these meetings, accused Boniface of 
usurpation, simony, ambition, avarice, church-robbery, extortion, 
tyranny, divination, impiety, abomination, blasphemy, heresy, 
infidelity, murder, and the Sin for which Sodom was consumed. 
His [nfallibility represented the Gospel as a medley of truth, 
and falsehood, and denied the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, & theimmortality of the soul. The soul 
of man, his Holiness affirmed, was the same as a beast’s ; and he 
believed no more in the Virgin Mary, than in an ass, nor in her 
Son, than in the foal of an ass.* 

These accusations were not mere hearsay, but supported on 
authentic and unquestionable evidence. Fourteen witnesses de- 
posed to their truth. | Nogaret and Du Plesis offered to prove 
all these allegations before a general council. But Benedict and 
Clement, successors to Boniface, shrunk from the task of vindica- 
ting their predecessor, or, conscious of his guilt, spun out the time 
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of the trial, by various interruptions, without coming to any 
conclusion! 

The simplicity of Celestin and thesubtlety of Boniface, made 
both unhappy. Superstition made Celestin a self-tormentor ; 
while his silliness, united indeed, with superstition, rendered 
him the easy victim of Boniface. The understanding and infi- 
delity of Boniface, were just sufficient to pull destruction on his 
own head. The ambition of Boniface was fatal to its possessor,’ 
as the submission of Celestin, Boniface, on his disappointment, 
died, gnawing his fingers, and knocking his head against the 
wall, like one in desperation. He entered the Papacy, it has 
been said, like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. 

John, the Twenty-third, seems, if possible,to have exceededall 
his predecessors, in enormity. This Pontiffmoved in an exten- 
sive field of action, and discovered, during his whole career, the 
deepest depravation, The atrocity of his life was ascertained 
and published by the General Council of Constance, after a te- 
dious trial, and the examination of many witnesses. ‘Thirty-se- 
ven were examined on only one part of the imputations. Many 
of these were Bishops, Archbishops, and Doctors in law and 
theology, and all were men of probity, honor, and intelligence, 
His Holiness, therefore, was convicted on the best authority, 
and, indeed, confessed his own criminality. 

The allegations against his Infallibility were of two kinds. 
One respected faith, and the other morality. His Infallibility, 
in the former, was convicted of schism, heresy, deism, infidelity, 
Heathenism, and profanity, He fostered schism, by refusing 
to resign the Popedom, for the sake of unity. He rejected all the 
truths of the Gospel, and all the doctrines of Christianity. He 
denied the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
and the responsibility of man. ‘The human spirit, according to 
this head of the church, is, like that of the brutal creation, extin- 
guished at death. Agreeable to his belief, or rather unbelief, 
he disregarded, contemned, and profaned all the institutions of 
revealed religion. These principles, he held, with the ut- 
mostpertinacity. According to the language of the Constantian 
assembly, his Infallibility, actuated by the Devil, pertinaciously 
said, asserted, dogmatized,and maintained, beforesundry bishops, 
and other men of integrity, honor, and probity, that man, like 
the irrational animals, became at death, extinct, both in soul and 
body.™ 

The other imputations respected morality. The list ofallega- 
tions contained seventy particulars. But twenty were suppressed, 
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for the honor of the Apostolic See. John, says Labbeus, “was 
convicted of forty crimes.”" ‘The Constantian Fathers, found his 
Holiness guilty of simony, piracy, exaction, barbarity, robbery, 
massacre, murder, lying, perjury, fornication, adultery, incest, 
constupration, and sodomy; and characterized his Supremacy, 
as the oppressor of the poor, the persecutor of the just, the pillar 
of iniquity, the column of simony, the slave of sensuality, the 
alien of virtue, the dregs of apostacy, the inventor of ma- 
levolence, the mirror of infamy, and, to finish the climax, an 
incarnated devil. ‘Theaccusations, says Niem, “contained all mor- 
tal sins, and an infinity of abominations.” 

His simony, according to the council, appeared in the way, 
in which he obtained the Cardinalship, the Popedom, and sold 
indulgences. He gained the Cardinal and Pontifical dignity, by 
bribery, cabals, and violence. He extorted vast sums by the 
traffic of indulgences, in several cities,such as Utrecht, Mechlin, 
and Antwerp. He practised piracy, with a high hand, during 
the war between Ladislas and Lewis, for the kingdom of Naples. 
His exactions, spoliations, and robbery, on many occasions, were 
attended with murder, massacre, and inhumanity. His treat- 
ment of the citizens of Bologna and Rome will supply a speci- 
men of his cruelty, assassinations, and extortions. He exerci- 
sed Legantine authority, for some tiine, in Bologna, and near- 
ly depopulated the city by barbarity, injustice, tyranny, 
rapine, dilapidation, and murder. He oppressed Rome, and 
dissipated the patrimony of Peter. He augmented former im- 
posts, and invented new ones, and, then, abandoned the capi- 
tal to be pillaged and sacked by the enemy. His desertion ex~ 
posed the women to the brutality of the soldiery, and the men to 
spoliation, imprisonment, assassination, and galley-slavery. He 
poisoned Alexander, his predecessor, and Daniel, who was his 
physician. His conduct, through life, evinced incorrigibility, 
pertinacity, obduracy, lying, treachery, falsehood, perjury, and 
a diabolical spirit.° . 

His youth was spent in immodesty, defilement, and impudici- 
ty. He passed his nights in debauchery, and his days in sleep. 
He violated married women, and deflowered holy nuns. ‘Three 
hundred of these devoted virgins were the unwilling victims of 
his licentiousness. He was guilty of incest with three maiden 
sisters, and with his brother’s wife. He gratified his unnatural 
lust on a mother and her son; while the father, with difficulty es- 
eaped. Heperpetrated the sin of Sodom onmany youths, of 
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which one, contracting, in consequence, a mortal malady, died 
the martyr of pollution and iniquity.p 

Such was the Pontiff, who, according to the Florentian Coun- 
ell, was “the Vicar General of God, the Head of the Church, 
and the Father and ‘Teacher of all Christians.”* His Holiness, 
it would appear, was, indeed, the father of a great many, though 
perhaps, his offspring were not all Christians. The Council of 
Constance, indeed, deposed John from the Papacy. But Pope 
Martin, afterward raised him to the Cardinalship, and treated 
him with thesame honor and respect, as the rest of the Sacred 
College. His remains, after death, were honorably interred in 
John’s Church. John, with all his miscreancy, was elevated to 
a dignity, second only to the Pontifical Supremacy. Jerom and 
Huss, notwithstanding their sanctity, were, by an unerring coun- 
ceil, tried without justice, and burned without mercy. 

Sixtus, the Fourth, who was elected in 1471, walkedin the 
footsteps of his predecessors, Gregory, Boniface, and John. 
This Pontiff, has, with reason, been accused of murder and de- 
bauchery. He conspired for the assassination of Julian and Lau- 
rentius, two of the Medician family. He engaged Pazzi, who 
was chief of the faction, which, in Florence, was hostile to the 
Medicians, in the stratagem. Pazzi was supported in the diabo- 
lical attempt by Riario, Montesecco, Salvian, and Poggio. The 
conspirators, who were many, attacked Julian and Laurentius, 
during- mass, on Sunday. Julian was killed. Laurentius fled 
wounded to the vestry, where he was saved from the fury of the 
assassins. The Medician faction, in the mean time, mustered 
and assailed the conspirators, on whom they took an ample and 
summary vengeance.4 

Sixtus patronized Liebe as well as murder. His Holi- 
ness, for this worthy purpose, established brothels extraordinary, 
inRome. His Infallibility, in consequence, became head, not 
only of the Church, but, also, of the Stews. He'presided, with 
ability and applause, in two important departments, and was the 

-Vicar-General of God and of Venus. ‘These seminaries of pollu- 
tion, it seems, brought a great accession to the ecclesiastical re- 
venue. The Goddesses, who were worshipped in these temples, 
paid a weekly tax from the wages of iniquity, to the Viceroy of 
Heaven. The sacred treasury, by this means, received from this 
Apostolic tribute, an annual augmentation of 20,000 ducats. His 
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Supremacy himself, was, it seems, a regular and steady custe- 
mer, in hisnew commercialestablishments. He nightly worship- 
ped, with great zealand devotion, in these Pontifical fanes,which 
he had erected to the Cytherean Goddess." Part of the tribute, 
therefore, from these schools of the Grecian Divinity, his Holi- 
ness, as was right, expended on the premises. 

Alexander, the Sixth, in the common opinion, surpassed all 
his predecessors in atrocity. ‘This monster, whom humanity 
disowns, seems to have excelled all his rivals, in the arena of 
villany, ‘and outstripped every competitor, on the stadium of mis- 
creancy. Sannazarius compared Alexander to Nero, Caligula, 
and Heliogabulus: and Pope, in his celebrated Essay on Man, 
likened Borgia, which was the family name, to Cataline. This 
Pontiff, according to cotemporary historians, was actuated, to 
measureless excess, with vanity, ambition, cruelty, covetous- 
ness, rapacity, and sensuality, and void of all faith, honor, sin- 
cerity, truth, fidelity, decency, religion, shame, modesty, and 
compunction. ‘His debauchery, perfidy, ambition, malice, in- 
humanity, and irreligion,” says Daniel, ‘‘made him the execra- 
tion of all Europe.” Rome,under his administration, and by 
hisexample, became the sink of filthiness, the head-quarters of 
atrocity, and the hot-bed of prostitution, murder, and rob- 
bery.s 

Hypocrisy formed one trait, in his early character. His 
youth, indeed, evinced, to men of discernment, symptoms of 
vice, baseness, and degeneracy. But he possessed, in a high 
degree, the art of concealment from common observation. His 
dissimulation appeared, in a particular manner, on his appoint- 
ment to the Cardinalship. He walked with downcast eyes, af- 
fected devotion, zeal, and humility, and preached faith, repen-. 
tance, and sanctity. He imposed, by these arts, on the populace, 
who compared him to Job, Moses, and Solomon, 

But depravation lurked under this specious display; and broke 
out, in secret, in sensuality, fornication, and incest. He for- 
med an illicit connexion with a widow, who resided at Rome, 
and with her two daughters. His passions, irregular and brutal, 
could find gratification only in enormity. His licentiousness, 
after the widow’s death, drove him to the incestuous enjoyment 
of her daughter, the notorious and infamous Vannoza. She be- 
came his mistiess, after her mother’s decease. His Holiness, 
in the pursuit of variety, and the perpetration of atrocity, after- 
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ward formed a criminal connexion with his own daughter, the 
witty, the learned, the gay, and the abandoned Lucretia. She 
was mistress to herown father and brother.. Pontanus, in con- 
sequence, represented Lucretia, as Alexander’s daughter, wife, 
and daughter-in-law.' - Peter’s palace, in this manner, became a 
scene of incest, debauchery, and abomination. 


Simony and assassination were as prominent in Alexander’s 
character, as incest and debauchery. He purchasedthe Papacy, 
and afterward, for remuneration, and to glut his rapacity, he 
sold its interests, offices, and preferments. He first bought, it 
has been said, and then sold the Keys, the Altar,and the Saviour. 
He murdered the majority of the Cardinals, who raised him to 
the Popedom, and seized their estates. He had a family of spu- 
rious sons and daughters, and for the aggrandizement of these 
children of illegitimacy, he exposed to sale, all things sacred and 
profane, and violated and outraged all the laws of God and man. 

His death was the consequence of an attempt to poisonthe rich 
cardinals, for the sake of their possessions. Alexander and Bor- 
gia, father and son, actuated with this design, invited the Sacred 
College to a sumptuous banquet, near the fountain, in the delight- 
ful Garden of Belvedera. Poisoned wine was prepared for the 
unsuspecting guests. But the poisoned cup, was, by mistake, 
handed to the father and son, who drunk, without knowing their 
danger. Borgia’s constitution, for a time, overcame the virulence 
of the poison. But Alexander soon died, by the stratagem he 
had prepared for the murder of his friends.v 


Julius, the Second, succeded Alexander in the Papacy and in 
iniquity. His Holiness was guilty of simony, chicanery, per- 
jury, thievery, empoisonment, assassination, drunkenness, impu- 
dicity, and sodomy. He bribed the Cardinals to raise him to 
the Popedom ; and employed,on the occasion, allkinds of decep- 
tion, falsehood, and trickery. He swore to convoke a general 
council, and violated his oath. 


His Infallibility’s drunkenness was proverbial. Hewas‘migh- 
ty to drink wine.’ He practised incontinency, as well as ine- 
briation, andthe effects of this crime shattered his constitution. 
One of his historians represents his Holiness, as all corroded with 
the disease,which, in the judgment of God, often attends this kind of 
pollution. The atrocity for which Sodom was consumed with fire 
from Heaven, is, also, reckoned among his deeds of enormis 
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ty, pollution, and excess.* , 

His ingratitude and enmity to the French nation formed one 
dark feature in his character. ‘The French King protected him 
against Alexander, who sought his ruin. The French nation 
was his asylum in the time of danger, and in the day of distress. 
This friendship, he afterward repaid with detestation, because 
Lewis patronized the conyocation of a General Council. Julius 
offered rewards to any person, who would kill a Frenchman: 
One of these rewards was of an extraordinary, or rather, among 
the Popes, of an ordinary kind. He granted a pardon of all sins 
to any person, who would murder only an individual of the 
French nation. The Vicegerent of Heaven conferred the forgive- 
ness of all sin, as a compensation for perpetrating the shocking 
crime of assassination.Y 

Leo, the Tenth, in 1513,succeeded Julius in the Popedom, and 
inenormity. ‘This Pontiff has been accused of Atheism, and of 
calling the Gospel, in the presence of Cardinal Bembo, a fable. 
Mirandula, who mentions a Pope, that denied God, is, by some, 
suppossed to have referred to Leo. His Holiness, says Jovius, 
was reckoned guilty of sodomy with his chamberlains. These 
reports, however, are uncertain. But Leo, beyond all ques- 
tion, was addicted to pleasure, luxury,idleness, ambition, unchas- 
tity, and sensuality, beyond all bounds of decency; and spent 
whole days in the company of musicians, jesters, and buffoons.* 

Varillas, in his Anecdotes of Florence, has preserved a curious 
circumstance, in the life of Leo.* ‘The Pontiff’s promotion, says 
this historian,was owing tothe wounds,which he had received in 
‘the wars of Venus.’ Leo,in some of theF lorentian sinks of pollution, 
had contracted a certain disorder, which, to the dishonor of the 
English Language, and Johnson’s Dictionary, has no classical 
name. ‘This unclassical complaint was attended with a smell, 
which, in no sense of the word,wasodoriferous. The effluvia,which 
excited no very delightful sensations in the olfactory nerves, 
filled the cells of the Cardinals, which were separated only by 
thin partitions, with an unwelcome vapour. The Sacred Col- 
lege, at this time, was composed of two factions. One was for, 

and the other against Leo. ‘The perfume, exhaled by Leo’s ab- 

scess, which was not very fragant, or grateful to the nose, indu- 

. ced the faction, who were hostile to his interests, to consult the 

physicians, who declared that Leo had not a month to: live. 

This party, therefore, believing the physicians, and thinking to 
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‘outwit the others, agreed to elect Leo, who, they expected, was 
just dying, on condition, that the opposite faction, would, on the 
next occasion, support the object of their choice. Leo’s oppo- 
nents, in the conclave, yielded to his friends, for the purpose of 
‘engaging the co-operation of the latter, at the ensuing election, 
which, from his ailment, they expected in a few days. Leo, 
therefore, in all his health, and fragrance, and purity, was ele- 
vated to the Ecclesiastical Supremacy : ; and became the“Vicar of 
God, the Head of the Church, and the Pastor of all Chris= 
tians.” 

Varillas, indeed, the author of this story, was not distinguish- 
ed for his veracity. Few have had the honor of writing more 
fictions, the offspring of his own invention. Protestantism, how- 
ever, was not among the number ofhissins. ‘lhe fabrication, 
therefore, if it be one, is no calanmy of Protestantism. 

Sixteen of the Roman Pontiffs were perjurers. ‘These were 
Felix, Formosus, John, Gregory, Pascal, Clement, John, Boni- 
face, Innocent, Gregory, Benedict, John, Mugenius, Paul, Julius, 
and Paul. Felix, anid the rest of the Roman Clergy, swore to ac- 
‘knowledge no other Pontiff, during the life of Liberius,;whom the 
Emperor had banished. 'T he clergy notwithstanding immediately 
after,while Liberius survived, elected Felix to that dignity,which, 
without hesitation, he accepted.» A perjured Roman Bishop, 
then presided, among the perjured Roman Clergy. 

Formosus was deposed and excommiunicated by Pope John, 
who made him swear never again to enter his bishopric or the 
Roman City. Pope Martin, in the way of his profession, and 
with great facility, dissolved the cath, and restored Formosus to 
his dignity. The obligation, having, in this manner, undergone 
achymical analysis, in the Pontifical Laboratory, Formosus re- 
turned, with a good conscience, and with great propriety, to his 
Episcopal seat, and, in the end, to the Roman See. John, the 
Twelfth, in 957, swore fealty to Otho, on the body of Peter. 
This solemn obligation, his Holiness afterward violated, and re- 
-volted to Adalbert, the Emperors’s enemy.4 Gregory, the Se- 
venth, took an oath, inconsistent with the acceptance of the 
Pontifical dignity, with which he was afterward vested. The 
council of Worms, in consequence, in 1076, declared his Holi- 
ness guilty of perjury. Gregory, besides, made Rodolf, of 
Germany, break the oath of fidelity, which he had taken to the 
ii mperor Henry. 

Pascal, the Second, in 1111, granted to Henry, on oath, thé 
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right of Investitare, and promised. never to excommunicate the. 
Imperor. Pascal,afterward,ina synod of the Lateran, excommu- 
nicated Henry. His Holiness excused his conduct, and pacified, 
his conscience, by an extraordinary ‘specimen of casuistry. 
I forswore, said his Infallibility, the excommunication of his 
Majesty, by myself, but not by a Council. Bravo! Pope Pas-. 
eal. Clement, the Fifth, in 1307, engaged on oath, to Philip. 
the Fair, to condemn the memory, and burn the bones of Bont- 
face, the Kighth. This obligation, his Holiness violated. John, 
the Twenty-second, in 1316, swore to Cardinal Napoleon, to. 
mount neither horse nor mule, till he had established the Holy 
See at Rome. His Holiness, however, established his Apostolic 
Court, not at Rome, but at Avignon... He satisfied his consci-. 
ence by sailing, instead of riding, and. substituted a ship, for 
a land conveyance, John’s casuistry was nearly as goodas 
Pascal’s.f 

Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, Benedict, and John engaged, 
on oath, to resign the Papacy;, but, on being required to fulfil the 
obligation, these viceroys of Heaven refused. The oaths, on the 
occasion, were of the most solemn kind. Innocent swore on 
the Holy Evangelists; and Gregory, in the name of God, Lady 
Mary, the Apostles, and all the Celestial Court. Benedict 
swore on the Gospels, and the wood of. the Cross. The oaths 
were attended with dreadful imprecations. The attempts of these. 
Vice-Gods to evade the accomplishment of their engagements, 
presents a scene of shuffling, equivocation, and chicarery, which 
is unequaled, perhaps, in the annals of the world. Benedict, 
said the Parisian University, endeavoured to escape, by forced 
interpretation, contrary to. the intention of the obligation. Gre-. 
gory and Benedict, says Giannon, swore, and then. shuffled about: 
the performance, and, according to Alexander, resolved to re- 
tain their dignity, contrary to the sanctity of a solemn. oath. 
Gregory and Benedict, however, on this occasion, discovered. 
somecandor. Gregory, said the Council of Pisa, contrary to. 
his obligation, declared publicly and. frequently, that the way of 
cession was wicked, unjust, and diabolical, and, in this, he agreed 
with Benedict. Gregory, Benedict, and John were, in the 
Councils of Pisa.and Constance, condemned for perjury.®, 

Eugenius, the Fourth, in 14389, was condemned, inthe Coun- 
cil of Basil, for perjury. Paul, the. Second, bound himself, by 
Gath, to certain regulations, and, afterwards, disregarded his en- 
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gagement. Julius, the Second, took an oath, on the Gospels, 
binding himself to celebrate a general council; but, afterward,de- 
ferred the fulfilment of the treaty. The breach of his obligation 
occasioned the convocation of the second council of Pisa. Paul, 
the Fourth, in 1556, before the seventh month of his Papacy, 
created seven Cardinals, though he had sworn in the Conclave, 
before his election, toadd only four tothe Sacred College, for two 
years after his accession. Sixteen Popes, it appears, at the least 
were foresworn.2 ‘The Church, therefore, had sixteen perjured 
Heads, and God sixteen perjured Vicars-General. 

These heretical and abandoned Pontiffs, according to many 
eminent partizans of Romanism, were not true Heads of the 
Church, or Vicars of Jesus. This. was the opinion of Jacobatius, 
Leo, Mirandula, Baronius, Du Pin, and Giannon. Jacobatius 
declares, “‘the election of a heretic fora Pope, to be null.”! Pope 
Leo, the Great, writing to Julian, excludes all who deny the 
faith, from the pale ofthe Church. These, saysthe Roman Hi- 
erarch, as “they reject the doctrines of the Gospel, are no mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical body.” The partizan of heresy, there- 
fore, unfit, according to Leo, for being a member, is, much 
more, incapable of being the Head. Mirandula mentions one Ro- 
man Pontiff, who, in the excess of infidelity, disbelieved the 
immortality of the soul; and another, who, excelling in absurdi- 
ty, denied the existence of God. These, the noble author main- 
tains, ‘“‘could be no Popes.” The ruffians, who were raised to 
the Papacy by Theodora and Marozia, Baronius declares, 
‘¢were no Popes, but monsters;” and thechurch, on these occa- 
sions, was, according to the Cardinal, “‘without any earthly head.” 
Boniface, the Seventh, who, says Baronius,“* was a thief, a mis- 
creant,and amurderer, & istobe ranked, notamong the Popes, but 
-among the notorious robbers of the age.” Du Pin and Gian- 
non, the Popish Sorbonnist and Civilian, quote & approve the 
sentence of Baronius, the Roman CardinalJ The spiritual reign 
of these sovereign ruffians, must have created several interrupti- 
ons in the Popedom, and destroyed many necessary links, in the 
boasted chain of the Pontifical succession. ‘The concatinated se- 
ries of the Roman Hierarchs, therefore, with the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the sacerdotal authority, is, in the admission even of 
Romish Doctors, a celebrated non-entity. 
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CHAP. II. 


Councils—Three Systems—Ultran, Transalpin, or Italian Sys- 

tem reckons the General Councils at Eighteen—These met 
at Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Lateran, Ly- 
ons, Vienna, Florence, and. Trent—Temporary rejection of 
the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, and Twelfth 
General Councils— Cisalpin or French School rejects the 
Councils of Lyons, Florence, Lateran, and Trent—Adopt 
those of Pisa, Constance, Basil, and the Second of Pisa— 
Universality of General Councils—Its Conditions—Legality 
of General Councils—Its Conditions—Convocation, Presi- 
dency, and Confirmation—Members—Unanimity—Freedom. 


The General Councils, in ecclesiastical history, are uncertain 
as the Roman Pontiffs. ‘The succession of the Popes, and the 
enumeration of the Synods, are attended with similar difficulty, 
and have occasioned similar diversity of opinion. Gibert admits 
“the uncertainty of the Western Ecumenical Councils.” More- 
ry grants, “the disagreement of authors, in their enumeration. 
One reckons more, and another less; whilst some account these 
universal and approved, which others regard as provincial, na- 
tional, orcondemned.”@ A full detail of Popish variety, indeed, 
would, on this topic, fill folios. ‘This however, is unnecessary. 
A statement of each individual’s peculiar notions on this, or, in- 
deed, on any other subject, would be tedious, uninteresting, and 
useless. The opinions, entertained on this question, not merely 
by afew persons, but by an influential party, are worthy of 
observation ; and these only, in the following pages, shall be de- 
tailed. 

Three jarring and numerous factions, have, on the subject of 
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Ecumenical Councils, divided and agitated the Romish Commu- 
nion. One party reckons the General Councils at Eighteen, 
which met at Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, La- 
teran, Lyons, Vienna, Florence, and Trent. A second faction 
count the same number; but adopt different Councils. These 
reject the. Councils of Lyons, Florence, Lateran, and Trent; 
and adopt, in their stead, those of Pisa, Constance, Basil, and 
the Second of Pisa. A third division omit the whole. or a part 
of the. councils, which intervened between the Eighth and Six- 
teenth of these General Conventions, ‘The whole of these are 
omitted by Clement, Abrahamus, and Pole, and a part by Six- 
tus, Caranza, Sie. and the Coun of Constance. 

One party In the Popish Communion, reckons the General 
Councils at eighteen. These assembled at NHcéh. Constantinople, 
{phesus, Chalcedon, Lateran, Lyons, Vienna, T'lorence, and 
Trent. Five met respectively, at Ephesus, Chalcedon, Vienna, 
Florence, and Trent. ‘Two. convened at Nicea, two at Lyons, 
four at Constantinople, and five at the Lateran. The patrons of 
this enumeration, are, in general, the Ultramontan, Transalpin, 
or Italian faction, headed by the Pope, and maintaining his 
temporal, as well as his spiritual authority. Baronius, Bellar- 
min, and Binius, in. particular, have patronized this scheme, with 
lparning, resolution, and ability; but with a total disregard to can- 
dour, honor, or honesty. 

Bellarmin, besides the eighteen, which are approved, reckons 
eight General Councils, which are reprobated, and six, which 
are partly admitted, and partly rejected, One, which is the Pi- 
san, is, strange to tell, neither adopted nor proscribed. TBellar- 
min’s distinctions, statements, and decisions, indeed, are badly 
calculated to establish the certainty, credit, or authority of Coun- 
cils. His hair-breadth distinctions and arbitrary decisions, on 
the contrary, tend only to overthrow all confidence in his deter- 
minations, and.in Universal Councils.» 

All the eighteen, however, were not accounted. valid or. uner- 
ring, on their first publication. Six, marked now with the seal 
of approbation and. Infallibility, were, for along series.of time, 
in whole, or in part, rejected, ridiculed, or despised, by.a part, 
or by the whole of Christendom. These are the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, and Twelfth General Councils. The 
Canons of the Second, according to Alexander, Lupus, and Tho- 
massin, were not received by the Latins, till the Lateran Coun- 
cil, in 1215,a period of 834 years after their promulgation, 
Its faith indeed, in opposition to Macedonianism, corresponded 
with that of the Westerns, and was, in consequence, admitted by 
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Damasus, Gelasits, and Gregory. Its creed, howev er, was re- 
cognized only on the authority of former synods, Divine Reve- 
lation, and ancient faith. Leo rejected its canons. Sim- 
plicius and Felix, enumerating the Councils, which they acknow- 
ledged, mention only those of Nicea, Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
Gregory, the Great, declared that the Roman Church posses- 
sed neither the acts nor canons of the Byzantine assembly, 
though his Infallibillity, in glorious inconsistency, elsewhere 
affirmed, that he esteemed the four Ecumenical Councils of Ni- 
cea, Ephesus, Constantinople, and Chalcedon, as the Four Gos- 
pels.¢ E 

The Ephésian Synod was anathematized, and, for several 
years, rejected by the Orientals. Its universality, during its cele- 
bration, consisted ina few Asians and Egyptians. These being 
assemb led, the Sainted Cyril, who presided, and who, actuated 
with passion, prejudice and temerity, precipitated the first ses- 
sion, condemned Nestorius, before the arrival of the Westerns 
or Orientals, and contrary to all equity, justice, oreven decency. 
Sixty-eight Bishops, and Count Candidian, who represented the 
Emperor, protested against Cyril’s conduct, and absented them= 
selves from his cabal: The remainder, redtioed to 160, consti= 
tuted a hopeful universality, a dashing Ecumenical Council, 
and ablessed representation of the General Church. Candidiair, 
who wielded the civil and military authority, reasoned, when he 
should have punished the sainted ruffian, and his lawless Myr- 
midons. Cyril’s faction, however, contemptible as it was, in 
the course of one day, tried, condemned, and deposed Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople.4 

John, Patriarch of Antioch, celebrated for his wisdom, leai= 
ning, and piety, arrived five days after the condenination of 
Nestorius, accompanied with twenty-six suffragans. His arrival 
was followed by one ofthe most distinguished Cursing-matches of 
antiquity. The sacred bishops, on occasions of this kind, had 
immediate recourse to cursing, whichuniformly gave ease to their 
conscience, and vent to their zeal. The holy men, for comfort, 
displayed their devotion, in a litany of execrations, Tueir ar= 
dent. piety and benevolence, struggling for utterance, burst in 
ebullitions of anathemas. Cyril and Nestorius, prior to the 
-meeting of the Council, had, in the spirit of their MasTER, ex- 
changed mutual imprecations. ‘he Saint, in an Alexandrian 
Synod, in 430, had launched twelve anathemas at the heretic $ 
and the heretic, inclined to make some return, thanked the saint 
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inkind, and witha corresponding number of these inverted bles+ 
sings. John and Cyril, now at Ephesus, engaged in similar 
warfare. John and his partizans, amounting to fifty, posted at 
the E:phesian Inn,and informed by Candidian, of the transactions 
ofthe adverse party, congratulated Cyril, Memnon, and their 
accomplices,with deposition, desecration, and excommunication. 
Nestorius, says Godeau, ‘‘instead of recognizing the hand of God, 
in the thunderbolts of the council, continued with redoubled fury, 
to rebel against the Divine Majesty.” This honor, Cyril, Mem- 
non, and their faction, entrenched in Mary’s Church, repaid with 
spirit, cordiality, and devotion.e The-spiritual artillery continu- 
ed, forsome time, to fulminate mutual anathemas; and these re- 
ciprocal benedictions were the only tokens of esteem, which the 
sacred synods, in their mutual salutations, condescended to in- 
terchange 

The Greeks called the second Ephesian Couneil a gang of 
felons, and the designation would, with equal propriety, have 
characterized the former assembly, which, if possible, excelled its 
successor, in all the arts of villany. |The character of Cyril and 
the council have been portrayed, in strong colours, by the Orien- 
tals, Candidian, Isidorus, and Gennadius. The Orientals called 
Cyril’s decision madness, tyranny, and heretical perfidy. John, 
in a synod of the Orientals, at Antioch, deposed Cyril, Candi- 
dian represented the Ephesian transactions, as contrary to all 
rule, order, and regularity. Isidorus accused Cyril of rashness, 
and the Ephesians of seeking revenge, instead of promoting truth, 
piety, or religion. Gennadius declared Cyril guilty of blasphe- 
my; while Dionysius, who wrote in 527, and whose collection 
had the greatest authority in the West, omits the Ephesian Coun- 
cil.¢ 

The contest was, at last, determined by the Emperor. ‘The 
faith which, with animosity, but without decision, had been deba- 
ted by the ecclesiastical body, was, at length, adjusted by the 
civil authority. The unity of the Mediator’s person, was, pro- 
perly speaking, established, not by the Church, but by the state. 
‘The appeal was, notto the Pope, but tothe Emperor ; and the 
Synodal decision was reviewed, not by Celestin, but by ‘Theo- 
dosius. ‘The Sovereign and his courtiers, after a protracted and 
varying negociation, reinstated Cyril, and banished Nestorius. 
The Orientals, however, persevered, for several years, in opposi- 
tion. But the Oriental Diocess, in the end, was reduced to sub- 
mission, and the Church to unity; not, indeed, by ecclesiasticah 
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authority, but by Imperial power® 
‘(he Latins proscribed the 28 canon of the Chalcedonian Coun- 
cil, which conferred the same honor on the Byzantine Patriarch, 
as onthe Roman Pontiff. Leo, and after him, Simplicius, op- 
posed it with all their might, but without any success, and con- 
firmed only the faith of the Council. Its authority, in conse- 
quence, has been rejected by the Latins, by Caranza, Baronius, 
Bellarmin, Binius, Lupus, and their partizans; though Pelagius, 
Gregory, Pascal, and Boniface, acknowledged the first four Coun- 
ceils. si aioe 
The Second Byzantine, or Fifth General Council,under Justini- 
_an,was, for some time, rejected by Pope Vigilius, by the Africans, 
and by many in Illyria, Italy, Liguria, Tuscany, Istria, France, 
Spain, and Ireland. The Emperor convened this congress 
against the Three Chapters, a momentous subject, composed ‘by 
Theodoret, Ibas,and Theodorus. Vigilius, with sixteen bishops 
and three deacons, from Italy, Africa, and the East, was in 
Constantinople, during the several sessions of the council, and 
though invited,refused to attend. But the Synod, notwithstand- 
ing, proceeded: in its task. His Infallibility, supported by his 
partizans, opposed the Emperorand Council, butin vain, with all 
his Pontifical power, resources, and authority. He formed his 
bishops and deacons into a separate synod, issued a Constitution 
defending, though in qualified terms, the Three Chapters and 
their authors, and iaterdicting, by the authority of the Holy, 
Apostolic See, all further discussion of the subject. The Coun- 
cil, in reply,pronounced anathemas against the persons, writings, 
and defenders of Ibas, Theodoret, and ['heodorus. His Holiness, 
therefore, being a partizan of these authors, who were condem- 
ned by the Council, was anathematized for abetting heresy. 
Vigilius refused to sanction the decision of the Synod, and Jus- 
tinian, without any ceremony, banished his Holiness. ‘The Pon- 
tiff’s expatriation brightened his understanding, and enabled him 
toseethesubject,in anewpointofview. His Infallibility, through 
the happy etfect of exile, in illuminating his intellect, feltit his 
duty to approve what he had formerly condemned.'. Heresy, by 
the magic touch of Imperial power, was, by a speedy transfor- 
mativn, converted into Cathelicism, and error, by the same pro- 
cess, transubstantiated into orthodoxy. 
The Italians, Tuscans, Ligurians, Istrians, French, Spanish, 
Illyrians, and Africans, who had the effrontery to gainsay the 
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will of the Emperor, were, like the Vicar-General of God, 
converted by the sword of Justinian. Reparatus, the Cartha- 
ginian bishop, was dismissed, and Primasius, by Imperial au- 
thority, was substituted, and the Africans, in peneral, sabroitha. 
The Italian Clergy, who opposed, were banished: The French 
yielded to the storm. But the Ligurians, and Istrians, wlio 
were under the dominion of the Lombards, and, in consequence, 
feared no-persecution from the Emperor, avowed a bolder and 
more protracted opposition. ‘The schism, from its commence- 
ment till the end, lasted near a centuryJ 

The Seventh General Council, which assembled at Nicea, 
in favor of Image-worship, was disclaimed’ for more than a cen- 


‘tury. Irene’s son Constantine, in the East, on obtaining a sha- 


dow of power, proceeded, says Platina, to repeal the synodal and 
Imperial laws, which countenanced emblematic worship. Leo, 
Michael, and Theophilus followed Constantine’s example, with 
determined resolution, and signal effect. Two Councils, one in 
814, and the other in 821, decided against the Nicean assembly. 
‘The Nicean acts remained in a state of proscription among the 
Greeks, till the final establishment of idolatry, by the Empress 
Theodora.& 

‘The Nicean decisions were disclaimed by the Western Emperor 
‘andthe Latin Church. The Carolin Books;with the Parisian and 
Frankfortian Councils,showed the minds of the Latins,in unequivo- 
calterms. The Councilof Frankfort éxhibited a representation of 
theWestern Clergy, from England, Italy, France, and Germany ; 
and amounted in all, tothree hundred. According to Alexander. 
“The French did not, in former times, reckon the second Ni- 
cean, among the Ecumenical Councils.” The Frankfortians, 
say Aventin, Hincmar, and Regina, rescinded the decisionsof the 
false Grecian Synod, in favor of image-worship. Ivoand Aimon, 
also, proscribed this convention. Nicholas and Adrian, who 
lived the one seventy-five, and the other eighty years after the 
Nicean assembly, reckon only six General Councils. The 
Nicean congress, therefore, was excluded by these Pontiffs. 
The cabal of Nicea, for it deserves no better name, was, in this 
manner, accounted, for a series of years, a mere Grecian Synod, 
and of no general author ity. But its merits, it seems, grew with 
its age, and in process of i the patrons of Romanism 
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and Idolatry, began to invest the contemptible Junto with the 
attributes of universality, holiness, and Infallibility. 

The canons of the twelfth General Council, which met at the 

Lateran, in 1215, lay, for 322 years, neglected and unknown. 
This celebrated ecclesiastical Congress, has, in latter days, oc- 
casioned a wonderful diversity of opinion. The Counéils of Ox- 
ford, Constance, and Trent, maintained its universality, legality, 
and authority. Bellarmin supported its ecumenicity, accounted 
its rejection a heresy, and called Barclay, who reflected on its 
third canon, a Pagan and a Publican. Perron, Possevin, and 
Alexander, entertained a high opinion ofit. But this flattering 
picture is reversed by Paris, Nauclerus, Platina, Godifrid, An- 
tony, Severin, Du Pinand Barclay. The council, according to 
these historians and critics, did nothing; and ended in jest, laugh- 
ter, and mockery. Itscanons, in all their worth or worthlessness, 
rested, for more than threecenturies, ina state of dormancy, un- 
known to Pontiff, Cardinal, bishop, critic, or historian, and 
Christendom certainly would have been at no loss, had they slept 
‘till eternity. The canons, such as they are, were not, as 
might have been expected, printed, at last, from a Manuscript 
in the Vatican, or from the Pope’s own library ; but extracted, 
in the year 1537, by Cocleus, a Lutheran, from a German Li- 
brary, and transmitted to Colonia, for insertion in Crabb’s col- 
lection of the councils, though they are not mentioned in Mer- 
‘lin’s edition of 1535." The document, in this manner, lay 
concealed for ages; and Christendom was defrauded of its precious 
‘instruction, till after the Reformation, when its dazzling truths, 
through the research of a Protestant theologian, burst, in all 
their splendor and infallibility, on an instructed, admiring, and 
enlightened world. The Inquisition, in particular, must have 
felt a great want of its third canon, which teaches the most ap- 
' proved and efficient means of persecution and extirpation of he- 
resy ; though, to do the Inquisitors justice, they could rack the 
suspected, in the secret cell, and burn the heretical, at a public 
Act of Faith, in a Christian spirit, and with an edifying effect, 
without the direction of the Infallible, Lateran Council. 

Such is the scheme of the Lransalpin or Italian faction, and 
their partizans, on General Councils, and such the diversity of 
opinion, on this subject. A second party rejects the Councils of 
‘Lyons, Florence, Lateran, and Trent. These, in general, 
‘are the Cisalpin or French school, who disclaim Pontifical 
Infallibility and deposition ef Kings. 

The French reject the Council of Lyons, which is the thir- 
teeth, in the plan of the Italian School. ‘The Patrons of Pon- 
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tifical despotism and regal deposition extol this assembly to the 
sky. Their opponents, on the contrary, load it with invective, 
ridicule, and contempt. Paris, Albert, Trithemius, Platina, 
and Palmerius deny its universality; and the same idea was 
entertained by Launoy, Du Pin, and Widdrington. Nicolin, 
Silvius, Sixtus, and CaranzZa, in their collections, have omit- 
ted it, as unworthy of general or public attention, Onuphri- 
us, says Du Pin, “‘seems to have been the first, who invested 
this assembly with universality.”" 

The French, also, reject the Florentian Council, which they 
call a conventicle, neither general nor lawful, Such have been 
the representations of Alexander, Du Pin, and Morery.o The 
French and Italians differed, on this subject, in the Council of 
Trent. ‘The Italians asserted its universality; while the French 
refused this title toan assembly, which, they said, was celebra- 
ted by a few Italians, and four Grecians. The Florentians raised 
the Pontiffabove a Council, and, in consequence, offended the 
Gallicans, who place the Supremacy in an Ecumenical and 
lawful Synod. ‘The assembly of Florence, besides, was cotem- 
porary with that of Basil, which, in the French account, was 
general; and two Ecumenical Councils, it is plain,could not coex- 
istin Christendom. 

The Fifth Council of the Lateran, in 1512, under Julius and 
Leo, is, in a particular manner, obnoxious to the French na- 
tion. Its authority was opposed by the French King, Clergy, 
and Parliament. ‘The French, according to Gibert and Morery, 
never accounted the Lateran Assembly Ecumenical. Lewis, 
the ‘Twelfth, indeed, who had patronised the Synod of Pisa, in op- 
position to that of the Lateran, submitted, in 1513, to the latter 
convention, which, in accordance with his Majesty’s will, annulled 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and substituted the Concordat. But 
the. French people continued firm, determined, and steady. 
The Parliament, indeed, were compelled to register the Con- 
cordat; but with reiterated protestations, that they acted by the 
express command of the Monarch, and neither authorized 
nor approved its publication. ‘The Parisian University, in par- 
ticular, distinguished for its learning, liberality, and indepen- 
dence, opposed Lewis, Leo, the Council, and the Concordat. 
‘This Faculty took sufficient liberty with the Pontiff and his Con- 
vention, accused him of acting for the destruction ot Catholicism, 
the Divine laws, and the sacred canons; and boldly appealed 
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from the Papal and Synodal enactments, toa wiser Pope, and 
to a general, free, and lawful Council. The appeal, in 1517, 
was printed, and posted in the cross-ways, and in the most pub- 
lic places of the City. ‘The French King, also, in 1612, aban- 
doned the council of the Lateran, which the French, in the most 
decided manner, continue to disclaim.? 

The Council of Trent was not only rejected in France, but 
also in Spain, Flanders, Naples, part of Ireland, and really, 
though not formally, in Germany. Its doctrinal decisions, in- 
deed, embodied the prior faith of these kingdoms; and, there- 
fore, wes not opposed. The theology, however, inculcated at 
Trent, was recognized, not on the authority of that assembly, 
but on the authority of Scripture, tradition, antiquity, and for- 
mer reception. The Council was utterly exploded by the French, 
on account of its canons of discipline& reformation. The french, 
say Petavius and Morery, respected the faith of this assembly, 
but disclaimed its discipline. The Cardinal of Lorrain, whoattended 
at Trent,was, on his return, reprehended by the King, the Clergy, 
-and the Parliament, for consenting to many things, prejudicial 
to the French nation. The discord, contention, and intrigues 
of the Trentin Theologians, became the subject of jest, satire, 
ridicule, and merriment. ‘The Prelatical Convention of Trent, 
it was said, in proverbial, but profane wit, excelled the Apos~ 
tolic Council of Jerusalem. The ancient assembly required the 
aid of the Holy Ghost; while the modern synod was indepen~ 
dent of such assistance, and could determine by human wisdom 
and arbitrary dictation.! 

Its publication was opposed by many persons and arguments. 
The Parisian Parliament notified twenty-three of its reforming, 
and disciplinarian canons, which ~became the topics of public 
animadversion, criticism, and condemnation, and which, it 
was alleged, were repugnant to the regal authority, the common 
law, and the public good. ‘I'he canons, it was maintained, which 

-countenanced the excommunication and deposition of kings, the 
ecclesiastical punishment of laymen, by fine and imprisonment, 
and the superiority ofthe Pope above a General Council, tended 
to extend the spiritual authority of the Church, and to diminish 
the civil power of the state. Many attempts were made to ef- 
fect its reception in the French dominions, but in vain. The 
Roman Hierarchs directed all their energy to.this end: and en- 
gaged, on one occasion, the interest of the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Spain, andthe Duke of Savoy. The Parisiaa 
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Faculty, also, in those days of its degeneracy, used their influ- 
ence in favor of the Roman Court. ‘The united influence of the 
Pope, the Emperor, the King, the Duke, and the Sorbonne, 
in 1614, procured the consent of the French nobility and clergy. 
But the project was frustrated by the firmness of the Third Es- 
tate The French nation, in consequence, to the present day, 
disclaim the authority of the Ecumenical, Infallible, Holy, Ro- 
man Council of Trent. 
The Council of Trent underwent similar treatment in the 
kingdom of Spain. Philip, indeed, the King of the Spanish 
nation, displayed, on the occasion, a splendid specimen of po- 
dicy. The Spanish Monarch wished to gratify the Roman 
-Pontiff, and, at the same time, reject the Trentin Council, 
‘The Sovereign, therefore, made a show of publishing it, and, 
nevertheless, found means of security against its obnoxious 
canons of dicipline and of reformation. These, he was determi- 
ned to repel, but with wary circumspection. He convened the 
Spanish clergy, in 1564, in the Synods of Salamanca, Toledo, 
Saragossa, Seville, and Valentia: and sent deputies to preside 
in these conventions. All, in consequence, was carried, in these 
‘synods, according to the dictation of the King’s Council The 
result was, that, in Spain, the land of Catholicism, whose So- 
vereigns were the most obsequious servants of the Roman Pon-. 
tiff, the Ecumenical, Holy, Roman Synod was acknowledged 
-only so far as was consistent with the prerogatives of the King, 
the privileges of the people, and the laws of the nation. 
Similar decisions were enacted in the Netherlands. Marga- 
ret, Dutchess of Parma, was, at this time, governess of these 
Provinces. She consulted the magistracy, clergy, and royal 
council, who represented the Trentin Canons of reformation, as 
unfr iendly tothe customs, privileges, and usages of the Belgian 
Dominions. These Counsellors, also, feared popular commo- 
tions, if the Council were published without any restriction, re- 
-servation, or condition. Its publication, therefore, was accom- 
_panied with a declaration, that its reception would be allowed to 
effect no innovation in the laws and customs of the Provinces, 
The Duke of Alba, the Neapolitan Viceroy, in 1594, publish- 
-ed the Council in the Neapolitan Dominions of Spain, with 
similar provisions against all alteration, novelty, or innovation.' 
The Trentin discipline, is also excluded from part of Ireland, 
_ Its faith, says Doyle, in his Parliamentary evidence, is admit- 
, ted through the whole Island, but not its discipline. Its canons 
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on matrimony, for-example, have obtained only a partial recep- 
tion. ‘he provincial bishops assembled for the purpose of de- 
liberating whether the Trentim discipline would be useful. 
Those who concluded in favor of its utility, published a declara- 
tion to that effect, in each chapel; and the annunciation gave 
it validity, in the bounds of their jurisdiction. ‘Those who deci- 
ded against its utility, omitted its publication ; and the Trentin 
canons, were excluded from the limits of their ecclesiastical au- 
thority." The Holy Council, in this manner, was subjected to.a 

partial exclusion even from the Island of Saints. The Mmerald 

“Isle itself enjoys only, in part, the sacred canons, which the 

‘Trish prelacy, in some provinces, accounted and declared use- 
less. 

The friends of the Reformation, in Germany, detested the 
faith of Trent,and the friends of Romanism disliked its discipline. 
The Emperor, indeed, allowed it a formal reception in his do- 
minions. But the admission, clogged as it was, with many re- 

“strictions, explanations,and modifications, was rather nominal 
than real... Its recognition was by no means uniform ;~ and 
those who acknowledged its authority, interpreted its canons, as 
they pleased.’ 

~ "Phe. Cisalpins, in this manner, dismissing the councils of 
Lyons, Florence, Lateran, and Trent: adopt those of Pisa, Con- 
stance, Basil,andtheSecond of Pisa. ‘The French, says Morery, 
‘recognize, as general, the Councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
‘Basil.”¥ The Pisan Assembly, in 1409, has occasioned a vari- 
ety of opinions. Some have denied its Universality. Its name 

is not found among the eighteen, approved by the Ultramontans ; 
andits authority Hae been rejected by Cajetan, Antoninus, Sandles 
rus, and Raynald. . Antoninus endeavours to throw contempt on 
this assembly, by calling it an unlawful conventicle. 'The state- 
ment of Petavius, respecting this congress, is amusing. 
The Pisan assembly, says this author, was, as it were,a ge- 
neral council.* Bellarmin characterises lige ae neither pro- 
scribed nor condemned:y This champion of Romanism, and 
his partizans, cannot decide, whether this equivocal conven- 
tion should be stamped avr the seal of Infallibility, or mar- 
ked with the signature of reprobation. Its decisions are consign - 
ed, according to this celebrated polemic and his minions, to 
float on the ocean of uncertainty, doubt, and ambiguity ; and 
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fo be treated with esteem or contempt, at the suggestion of pre- 
’ possession, caprice, orpartiality. ‘The unfortunate synod, which 
no person, in Bellarmin’s system, is either to own or disown, is 
Jeft, like a peaceful and insulated state, without any alliance, 
either offensive or defensive, among belligerent powers, to de- 
fendits own frontiers, or to maintain an armed neutrality. Bel- 
larmin, however, had reasons for his moderation -or indeci- 
‘sion. The Pisans deposed Gregory and Benedict, for heresy 
andschism, and elected Alexander, who has been recognized as 
the rightful Pontiff, and a necessary link ia the unbroken chain 
of the Pontifical succession. Bellarmin, had he approved the 
Pisan assembly, would, contrary. to his principles, have admitted 
the supremacy of a General Council, and its authority to degrade 
‘a Roman Pontiff. Had the Cardinaldisapproved, he would have 
acknowledged the invalidity of Alexander’s election, and dismis- 
sed God’s Vicar-General from the.series of Pontifical succession. 
The Jesuit, therefore, like an honest man, had recourse to an 
expedient, and left the Pisans to their liberty. 

The French, however, dissenting from Bellarminism, claim 
the Pisan Assembly as their ally: & acknowledgeits universality, 
legality, and authority, which have been advocated by Du Pin, 
_ Morery, Alexander, and other theologians, critics, and historians. 
~ These authors record its convocation from all Christendom, and 
confirmation by Pope Alexander. 

The universality of the Constantian Council is maintained in 
the French School. A variety of conflicting opinions, indeed, 
have been entertained on the Ecumenicity of this assembly. Bo- 
sius and Cotton would allow it neither a total or partial genera- 

‘lity. Cardinal Cantarin excluded it from his Compendium of 
Councils, and Pope Sixtus from his Paintings and Inscriptions 
in the Vatican. ‘The Florentian and Lateran Conventions re- 
probated its definition of the superiority of a Council above a 
Pope. Its authority is disregarded in Spain, Portugal, and the 
nations under their control. The Italians in the council of 
Trent, represented it as in part approved, and in part condem- 
ned; and the Italian system, on this subject, has been adopted by 

Bellarmin, Canus, Cajetan, and Duval. Baptista, in the Tren- 
tin assembly, extolled the Constantian, says Paolo, above all 
other Councils. ‘The French, in the same synod, declared it 
general, in all its sessions, from beginning to end; and this decla- 
ration has been repeated by Lorrain, Launoy, Alexander, Mo- 
rery, Caranza, and Du Pin. The Constantian Council, says 
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tin confirmed it, and, by his sanction, sealed it with Infalliblity.* 

The*Cisalpin School, also, recognized the Basilian Council; 
as General. The Basilians have met with much opposition and 
much support, with many enemies and many friends. Popesand 
Councils, supported by many historians, critics, and theologians, 
such as Bellarmin, Turrecrema, Cajetan, Sanderus, Raynald, 
Bzovius, and Duval, declaimed, with fury, against its authority, 
and ékbcrated its decisions. Pagenius, the Fourth, assailed it 
with red-hot anathemas, and cursed its assembled Fathers, in 
Colonel Bath’s elegant style, with “great dignity of expression, 
and emphasis of judgment.” ‘The sacred synod, though exe- 
crated, were loath to be in debt, and made a suitable return. 
The Holy Fathers declared his Infallibility guilty of contumacy, 
pertinacity, rebellion, incorrigibility, Gilcbadiente. simony, 
schism, heresy, desertion from the faith, violation of the canons; 
scandalization of the Church, and unworthy of any title, rank, 
honor, of dignity. Leo, the Tenth, called this assembly, i in con- 
tempt, a conventicle. Its name, says Paolo, was detested at 
Trent, as schismatical, and destitute of universality and autho- 
“ey? 

The council, nevertheless, execrated, as it was, by Popes and 
Councils, and exploded by divines, was cunfirmed by Nicholas, 
the Fifth, and received, through the extensive territory and nu- 
merous Churches of France and Germany. ‘The sanction of 
Nicholas, it seems, notwithstanding the course of cursing it en- 
dured from Eugenius, vested it with Infallibility: ‘The French 
contemplate it. with peculiar partiality, prepossession, and esteem, 
and regard its rival of Florence, as a conventicle. T he 
SOrRo nists) such 2s Richerius, Du Pin, Launoy, and Alexans 
der, have, with argument and eloquence, chatetai ned: its ecument- 
city, legality, and authority, and their approval has been. Repent 
by Morery and even by Caranza.¢ 

The French, also, acknowledge t the Second be Me in oppo- 
sition to the F ifth of the Lateran... Julius, ,the Second, delighted 
in war, practised cr uelty én the Cardinals, excommunicated 
Lewis, ihe French King, and absolved | his subjects from the oath® 
of fidelity. A few of. the. Cardinals, in consequence, ‘separated 
from the Pontiff ; and, patronized by Maximilian, the: German 
Emperor, and Lewis, ‘the French Monarch, summoned a Coun- 
cil in 1511, at Pisa.. Julius, in opposition, opened a Council, 


a Apud Gallos, Constantiense Concilitim, in omnibus suis partibus oecumenicum; 
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{n 1512,atthe Lateran. These two conventions, as might be ex-. 
pected, did not treat each other wilh excess of politeness. Ju< 
Itus characterized the Pisans, as a scandal, a estilence, a con= 
vention of the Devil, a congregation of ne an assembly 
of malignants, aa head was Satan, the pater of falsehood; 
and schism ; and found the sacred synod guilty of obstinacy, re- 
bellion, conspiracy, audacity, treason, temerity, abomination; 
sacrilepe’ senselessness, fraudulence, dissimulation, contumacy; 
sedition, schism, and heresy. His infallibility, having, with 
such graphic precision, drawn their character, proceeded, without 
ahy ceremony, to pronounce their seritence of excommunication, - 
anathemation, ‘and condemmation. Unsatisfied with his sen- 
tence against the refractory convention, the Vicar-General of 
God interdictéd Pisa, Milan, and Lyons, wherethe synod was 
allowed to meet.‘ 

The Pisans, overflowing with gratitude, and ready at compli 
mtent and beuediction, retaliated in fine style. The Holy Fa- 
thers declared the Vicar-General of Jesus suilty of contumacy, 
schism, incorrigibility, obduracy, perjury, and, indeed, all villa- 
ny. The Sacred Synod, to these compliments, added a bene- 
diction, couched in very flattering language. ‘This consisted in 
suspending the Viceroy of Heaven from the administration of 
the Popedom, and prohibiting all obediénce of the clergy and 
laity of Christendom. This senténce, if all its rigour, was ac- 
tially enforced aie the French nation. Lewis conimanded 
his subjects, both clergy and laity, to withdraw all submission. 
But the Martial Julius, in the mean timie, who had excommuni- 
‘cated Léwis, died, and ‘the Sensual Leo succeded. Lewis, there- 
fore, in 1513, withdrew his support from the Pisans, and sub- 
mitted to the authority of Leo and the Laterans. Maximilian 
also discountenanced the Pisan Convention, which, in conse- 
qtiénce, disbanded. But this variation of the French Sovereign 
was not lasting, The French Monarchs afterwards returned to 
the council of Pisa. Its Acts, in 1612, were published from the 
library of his most Christian Majesty, and its authority, in oppo- 
sition to that of the Lateran, which had always been obnoxious 
to the French parliament and clergy, was again acknowledged.¢ 

Such, on the subject of councils, was the variation between 
the F rench and Italian schools. The French rejéct four councils, 
those of Lyons, Florence, Lateran, and Trent, which the Itali- 
ans admit; ahd admit four, those of Pisa, Colistinte, Basil, and 
the Second of Pisa, which the others reject. 

A third party inthe Romish Church, reject the wholé or a 
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part of the councils, which, in the Italian system, occur from 
the Eighth, at Constantiponlé, to the Sixteenth, at nai 
All thee were retrenched by Abrahamus, Clement, and Pole. 
The Edition of the Florentian Synod, published by Abrahamus, 
reckons it the Eighth General Council. ‘The editor, there ie be 
expunges the Byzantine Council,and the seven clonic The 
extermination of the Eighth, says Launoy, was in accordance 
with several Greeks and ‘Latins. f The edition of Abrahamus was 
approved by Clement, the Seventh, who stamped it with the seal 
of his Infallibility. Baronius, nevertheless, followed by Bini- 
us and Labbeus, has found the editor guilty of audacity, igno- 
rance, temerity, and falsehood. Pole, in the Synod of Lam- 
beth,i ,in 1556, adopted the same enumeration, & denominated the 
I bron Assembly, the Eighth General Councils This was, 
transacted in a English synod, and, therefore, was the general 
opinion of the English Clergy, in the reign of Queen Mary. 
Pole, notwithstanding, in noble inconsistency, recognized the 
Ecumenicity of the Fourth and Fifth of the Lateran, and the Se- 
cond of Lyons. This system proscribed the Bight General 
Councils, which met at Constantinople, Lateran, “Lyons, and 
Vienna. Cardinal Cantarin’s account differs little from that of 
Abrahamus, Clement, and Pole. The Cardinal, in 1562, in 
his Summary of Comous, addressed to Paul, the Third, reckons 
the Byzantine the Eighth, and the Florentian the Ninth Gene- 
ral Ecumenical Council. He, therefore, omits two of Lyons, 
four of the Lateran, and those of Vienna, Pisa, Constance, 
and Basil; and excludes ten, which have been owned by the 
French and Italian Schools. 
Sixtus, Caranza, Silvyius,and the Constantian synod omit part 
of the Councils, which intervened between the Eighth and Six- 
teenth, Bieiis: the Fifth, in 1588, erected Paintings and Ine 
scriptions of the General Councils, in. the Vatican. These 
omit the First and Second of the Lateran, which, destitute of 
Canons, have no, paintings or inscriptions, in the vatican.i These. 
two, therefore, arediscarded by acelebrated Pontiff, at the Head- 
Quarters of Romanism. Caranza and Silvius, omit the First, 
Second and Third of the Lateran, as void of authority, or wor- 
thy ofattention. Bellarmin admits the mutilation of their acts, 
and the imperfection of their history. The ecclesiastical annals, 
according to Gibert, have recorded only the definitions of the 


f Fuisse Grecos & Latinos, qui octavam synodum e numero Generaliun synodo} 
rum expunxerint, Launoy, 4) 224. & 5. 233. 


g Magna interpretis temeritate, & andacia. sicut & imperitia factum est. Bin. 7; 
1038” Labb, 10. 996, Wilkin, 4. 22, 126. 


h In Octava Generali Synodo Florentie sub Eugenio. Labb.2%. 1018, 1021. 
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council of Vienna, the constitutions of the First and Second of 
Lyons, and the canons of the four former of the Lateran. ‘The 
Constantian Assembly, reckoning, in all, only eleven, mentions 
but three, which assembled at the Lateran; Lyons, and Vien- 

na, between the Byzantine and Florentian ee teeuilbns: The 
Constantians, therefore, exclude the five which met at the La- 
teran, Lyons, and Pisa. ‘The Pontiff elect, according to the 
Constantian Assembly, in its thirty-ninth session, was, in the 
presence of the electors, required to profess his faithin these ele- 
ven General Councils, and especially, in the Eight which as- 
sembled at Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, ‘and Chalcedon 
Had the Constantians, who omitted five, exterminated the whole 
of these councils form the annals of time, the Holy Fathers would 
have conferred a distinguished favor on the world, and merited 
the lasting thanks of mankind. 

The theologians, critics, and historians of Romanism, vary- 
ing, in this manner, in the enumeration of the General Coun- 
¢ils, vary also about their Universality. Some condition or. 
peculiarity should distinguish an Ecumenical, from a diocessan, 
a provincial, ora national synod. This characteristic distinction, 
however, has never been ascertained. ‘The attempt, indeed, 
has Baer made by Bellarmin, Binius, Caranza, Jacobatius, Hol- 
den, Lupus, Arsdekin, Fabulottus, Bosius, and Martinon. But 
their requisitions differ from each other, and from the facts of the, 
councils. The theory of each is at variance with the rest, or. 
inapplicable to the Councils, the Universality of which is ad- 
mitted, 

One party, would leave the decision to the Pope: These rec- 
kon it the prerogative ofthe Roman Pontiff to determine on the 
Universality and sufficiency of a General Council. This conditi- 
on has been advocated by Antonius, Martinon, and Jaco- 
batius., But its application to the acknowledged General Coun- 
cils would cause the partial or total,the temporary or permanent 

explosion of six, which have been admitted into the Italian or 
French system. idee Popes, for a long lapse of time, rejected 
all the canons o! 2» Second at Constantinople, and have never 
recognized che 1 Ts wibenthe -eighth canon of Chalcedon. Vigilius, for 
some time, withstood the fifth ecumenical synod, and his ac- 
quiescence was, at last, extorted by banishment. The council 
of Pisa, Constance; and Basil, applauded by the French School, 
deposed Gregory, Benedict, John, and Eugenius. 

A second class, to constitute a synodal universality, require 
the attendance of the Pope, Patriarchs, and Metropolitans, toge- 
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ther with subsequent general reception.!. This requisition has 
been advocated by Bosius and Paolo, and is in discordancy with 
the system of Martinon and Jacobatius, as well as that of Bel- 
larmin, Binius, Caranza, Canus, Gibert, Lupus, and Fabul- 
ottus. Its application would exclude many of the Ecumenical 
Synods. The Roman Hierarch attended the Second and Fifth, 
neither in person, nor by proxy. ‘The Patriarchs were present 
in neither the Third, Fourth, nor Seventh, nor in any of the 
Ten Western Councils. The Ephesian and Chalcedonian Synods 
. condemned Nestorianism and Eutychianism, without the Patri-. 
archs of Antioch or Alexandria. The pretended vicars of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, in the Se- 
cond of Nicea, were impostors. During the Ten General Coun- 
cils, which held in the West, the Eastern Patriarchs were accoun- 
ted guilty of heresy, or, atleast, of schism. Subsequent recep- 
tion would extend universality to several diocessan, provincial, 
and National Councils, ‘such as those of Ancyra, Neocesarea,. 
Laodicea, and Gangra.™ 

A Third faction prescribed, as the condition of universality, 
the convocation of all, the rejection of none, and the actual at- 
tendance of some, from all the great nations of Christendom, 
The presence of the Patriarchs, in person or by delegations, may 
be useful; but, as they are now heretical, or at least, schisma- 
tical, is not necessary. ‘This system has been patronized by Bel- 
larmin. Binius, Caranza, Canus, Gibert, Lupus, Arsdekin, Ja- 
cobatius, and has obtained general adoption. These requisitions 
nevertheless, varying from those of other critics, vary, also, from 
theconstitution ofall the acknowledged councils. Bellarmin’s pre 
scription, exploding all the preceding, would, in its practical ap- 
plication, exterminate, with one sweeping reprobation, all the 
Grecian, Latin, and French Ecumenical Synods. 

The Eight Grecian Conventions, from the Nicean to the By- 
zantine, met, as Alexander, Morery, and Du Pin have observed, 
in the East, and the Ten Latin, from the Lateran to the Tren- 
tin, in the West. ‘The Eastern councils were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, celebrated by the Greeks, and the Western, by the 
Latins. In the chief part of the general councils, celebrated 
in the East, there were present, says Alexander, only two or 
three Westerns. The Second, Third, and Fifth of the 
Eastern Synods, which met at Constantinople and Ephesus, 


1 Dico adesse oportere Sedem Apostolicam,omues ecclesiz orthodoxos Patriarchas. 
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were wholly unattended with any Westerns. The First Councif 
of Constantinople, say Thomassin and Alexander, was entirely 
Grecian, and became general only by future reception: and its 
reception was confined to its faith, exclusive of its discipline. 
Vigilius, with some Latins, was in Constantinople, at the ce- 
lebration of the Fifth, and refused, notwithstanding, to attend. 
The Ephesian Council had effected the condemnation of Nesto- 
rianism, which was its chief or only business, before the arrival 
of the Latins, and was, in consequence, restr ioted to the Asians 
and Egyptians. 4 

' Two or three, indeed, delegated by the Roman Hierarch, were 
present in the Fist Fourth,Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth General 
Councils. Vitus, Vicentius,and Hosius appeared in the Council of 
Nicea ; while Petrus and Vicedomus sat, with Legantine autho- 
rity, in the Second of that city. ‘Three "represented the Pontiff, 
and three, the Westerns; inithe Fourth and Sixth, at Chalcedon 
and Constantinople. The eighth constituted a blessed represen- 
tation of the Universal Church. The first session consisted of 
sixteen or seventeen bishops, who, of course, were, in their SY> 
nodal capacity, clothed with I nfallibility. The second received 
an augmentation of ten, who begged pardon for having supported 
Photius, and were admitted. The Third session consisted of 
Twenty-three, and the Fourth of Twenty-one bishops. The 
Fifth was fewer in number. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
amounted to the wonderful multitude of thirty-seven, The ninth 
rose to sixty, and the tenth numbered one hundred, who sub- 
scribed the synodal decision.P Such were the eight Grecian 
Synods, which are, therefore, fairly dismissed by the application 
of Bellarmin’s condition of universality. 

Bellarmin’s terms would dismiss the ten Western, as well as 
the eight Eastern Councils. The former, as Morery and Du 
Pin have shown, were limited to the Latins, to the exclusion of 
the Greeks. T he First of Lyons consisted of ‘about 140 bishops, 
from France and England, without any from Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, or Italy. T he Frénch, in the council of Trent, moc- 
ked at the Florentian Cash oBattone which, they said, was cele- 
brated by only a few Italians, and four Grand: The Fifth of 
the Lateran consisted of about 80, and nearly all from Italy. 
The far famed assembly of Trent, when it conferred canonicity 
on the Apocrypha, and authenticity on the Vulgate, consisted 
only of five Cardinals, and forty-eight bishops, without, one from 
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Ger many. These, few in number,were below camiseattii’ in the- 
ological and literary attainments. Some were lawyers, and, per- 
haps, learned in their profession; but mere sciolists in divinity: 
‘The majority were courtiers, and centlemen of titular dignity, 
and from small cities.4 These could not be said to represent 
one in a thousand in Christendom. During the lapse of eight 
months, the council, reckoning even the Presidents and Prinicesy 
did not exceed sixty-four, 

~ The Councils of the French School, like those of the Italian; 
eannot bear the test of Bellarmin’s réquisitions: These, like the 
others, were composed of Europeans. The Pisans, though they 
amounted to more than 200, were collected chiefly from Italy, 
France, Germany, and England. The Constantians and Basi- 
lians, though more numerous, were Westerns and Latins. The 
Second of Pisa was principally collected from the French Domi- 
hions, and could, therefore, have no Just elaim to Universality, 
or aconvocation bate all Christendom. - 

Theologians and critics, disagreeing, in this manner, about thé 
universality of General Councils, differ, also, respecting their 
legality. A synod,tobe Ecumenical or valid,must be lawful ; and 
theconditions of the latter, as wellasof the former, have occasion- 
ed a striking variety of opinion. ‘The Partizans of Popery differ 
concerning a General Council’s convocation, presidency, confir- 
fnation, members, freedom, and unanimity. 

The Pe itaantans: patronized by. Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius; 
Caranza, J acobatias, Antonius, Nicholas, Marcellinus, Julius} 
Pelagius, Arsdekin, Pithou, and many other authors, theologians; 
and Pontiffs, make the Pope’ $s convocation, Presidency, and con- 
firmation, necessary terms of Synodal legality. ‘These account 
no council lawful without these requisitions. All others, say the 
Transalpins, are conventicles. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff, accor: 
ding to Jacobatius, Caranza, and Antonius; can call a general 
council, which depends on him for its authority. His sanction 
only can confer validity. A synod, says Pope Nicholas, with+ 
out. Pontifical authority, 1 is invalid. ‘The assembling of an Ecu- 
menical Council, says Pelagius, the Second, is the sole preroga- 
tive of the Roman See. Nicholas. and Pelagius, in these states 
iments, Have beén followed by Jacobatius and Antonius.’ 

This system, taught in the Italian School, and maintained with 

q Par les seuls eveques, @occident. Morery, 3. 539, Du Pin, 2. 388. 430, Pao- 
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positivity learning, and arrogance, has been assailed by the French 
theologians, critics, & historians, who spurnthe Papal claim; and 
have, beyond all question, evinced its groundlessness, in point 
of fact,in the eight astern councils. Accordingto Du PinandMo- 
rery, “the eight former councilswere convoked by the Emperors.” 
Gibert states that “‘all the Oriental General Councils were as- 
sembled bythe Imperial authority ”: and this statement has been 
-xepeated by Mezeray, Alexander, Maimburg, Paolo, Almain, 
Gerson, Alliaco, and Launoy.* 

Launoy has shown the Imperial convocation of the Oriental 
Councils,by an array of evidence, sufficient,one would conclude, to 
convince scepticism and silence opposition. ‘The convocaticn 
of the Nicean Council by Constantine, is, according to thisauthor, 
attested by Eusebius, Epiphanius, Ruffinus, Socrates, Theodoret, 
Sozomen, Gelasius, Justinian, Isidorus, Gregory, Mansuetus, 
Zonaras, Reparatus, Robertus, Vicentius, Nicephorus, Antoni- 
nus,Sabellicus,Platina,Pigius, Prateolus,Genebrard, & Sigonius. 
Theodosius called the Byzantine Synod, as appears from Theodo- 
ret, Socrates, Sozomen, Gelasius, Vigilius, Justinian, Isidorus, 
Simeon, Zonaras, Robertus, Nicephorus, Sigonius; and Petavius; 
The assembling of the Ephesian Council by Theodosius and Va- 
Jentinian, is attested by Theodosius, Basil, Cyril, “Theodoret, 
John, Socrates, Justinian, Valentinian, Sigibert, Nicephorus, and 
the Council itself. _Marcian, according to Valentinian, Leo, 
Theodoret, Prosper, Liberatus, Evagrius, Justinian, Vigilius, 
Mansuetus, Sigibert, Nicephorus, Gobelin, Mariana, and the sy- 
nod itself, convened the council of Chalcedon: and Justinian 
summoned the Constantinpolitan assembly, say Justinian, Eva- 
grius, Mansuetus, Nicephoius, Mariana, and Petavius. The Em- 
peror Constantine, the Fourth, convoked the Sixth Ecumenical 
Synod, according to Agatha, Beda, Paulus, Frecolf, Hincmar, 
Ado, Anastasius, Regino, Lambert, Cedrenus, Zonoras, Gobe- 
lin, Hartmann, Nauclerus, Petavius, the Roman Breviary, and 
the Acts of the Council. The Empress Irene, in conjunction 
with Constantine, assembled the Second Nicean Convention, 
as is related by Tarasius, Adrian, Anastasius, Paulus, Platina,, 
Hartmann, Bergomas, and the Acts of the council. The Em- 
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peror Basil’s convocation of the Kighth Ecumenical Assembly is 
testified by Adrian, Ignatius, Cedrenus, and Zonaras.. The 
council _ of Pisa was convened by Cardinals." 

The Presidency of the Roman Pontiif, in a general renanede is, 
according to Du Pin, ‘‘a matter, not of necessity, but of conve- 
nience. He did not preside in the three first general councils.” 
Cusan ascribes “the presidency, not to the Pontifis, but to the 
Emperors.” ‘The Sovereigns, says Paolo, ‘‘who called these 
Synods, presided in person, or by representation, and proposed 
the matter, prescribed the form, and regulated the discussions 
of such conventions.” ‘The Sovereign Pontiff, according to Ma- 
riana, Gibert, Maimburg, and Godeau, did not appear, either i in per 
son,or by proxy, in the Second, Fiith, or Pisan assembly. ‘Timo 
theus and [tut) chius, says Alexander, presided in the Byzantine 
Conventions, under the Emperors Theodosius and Justinian, 
Photius attributes the presidency of the Seventh general council 
to T'arasius.v 
_. The first councils, says Du Pin, ‘“‘were not confirmed by the 
Popes.” The Pontiffs, on the contrary, opposed the canons of the 
Secondand I*ourth, which conferred honor, rank, and Jurisdiction, 
onthe Byzantine Patriarch. Vigilius withstood the Fifth, with all 
his Pontifiealauthority. Petavius’ representation of this Hierarch’s 
versatility, is a curiosity. _ His Infallibility, says this historian, 
‘proscribed, and then confirmed the fifth Universal Council, 
He afterward again disclaimed, and finally declared its legiti- 
macy.” 

_ The Ecumenical conventions, foam that of the Lateran to that 
of Trent,were heldin theWest, and enjoyed the distinguished ho- 
nor of Pontifical convocation, presidency, and ratification. ‘This 
period embraced the ten Latin universal councils. ‘The Roman 
Empire was then divided into many smallerstates, whose Sove- 
reigns,actuated with petty ambition,& engaged in mutual war, op- 
position, and rivalry, could not agree about ecclesiastical conven- 
tions. The Pope, in this emergence, assumed the prerogative of 
convocationand presidency. He convened the clergy, and arro- 
gated the power, which had been exercised by the Emperor, and 
which, in the hands of the Hierareh, became an enyine of Pon- 
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tifical usurpation, aggrandizement,and despotism.* 

« A variety of opinions have been entertained, with respect to 
the persons, who should forma general council. A few would 
admit laymen; while many would exclude all but the clergy. 

Some would restrict decisive suffrage to the prelacy, and otheis 
would extend it tothe priesthood. The fouther was the usage of 
antiquity. ‘The latter obtained in some of the councils, in more 
modern days.y 

Varying, in this way, about the number of councils, the Ro- 
mish Doctors vary, also, respecting the manner of Synodal deci- 
sion. Some would decide by a majority ; while others would 
require unanimity, as a condition of legitimacy. One faction, 
patronized by Bellarmin, Bosius, and their partizans, account a 
majority, if sanctioned by Pontifical ratification, sufficient for con- 
ferring validity. A second party, countenanced by Picus, Ger- 
son, Canus, Salmeron, Cusan, Holden, Stapleton, Richerius, 
and Duval, would demand unanimity, for bestowing legitima- 
tion ona council, and validity on its decisions.” 

The requisition of unanimity, would, in fact, explode the ma- 
jority ofall the eighteen General Councils. A few, indeed, have 
been unanimous, but many divided. The Nicean, Byzantine, 
Ephesian, and Chaleedonian Synods contained factions, that fa- 
voured Arianism, Macedonianism, Nestorianism, Eutychian- 
ism, and Monothelanism. Mighty controversy, say both Eu- 
sebius and Socrates, arouse at Nicea, and was maintained 
with pertinacity. But these Sons of heresy, error, and di- 
vision, were, in general, exterminated by deposition, banish- 
ment, murder, or some other way of legal ratiocination and 
evangelical discipline.a ‘The patrons of idolatry, superstition, 
and folly, in the second assembly of Nicea, anticipated all op- 
position to their intended enactments, by rejecting all who would 
not execrate the patrons of Iconoclasm. 

The ten Western Ecumenical Councils were under the con- 
trol of the Roman Pontiff. His power, combined with persecu- 
tion, ignorance, and the Inquisition,succeded,in a great measure, 
in silencing opposition, and commanding unanimity. But occa- 
sional symptoms of rebellion against the Vicar-General of God, 
appeared, notwithstanding general submission, even in Western 
Christendom. No assembly, civil or aie lastastiat ,ever showed 
less unity, than the Council of Trent. Theologian opposed: the- 
elogian,and bishop withstood bishop, in persevering contradiction, 
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impertinence, and contention. The Dominican fought with 
the Franciscan, in an endless.and provoking war of words, ran- 
cor, and nousense. The French and Spanish encountered the 
Italians with inferior numbers, indeed, but with far superior rea~ 
son, freedom, and eloquence. All this appearsin the details of 
Paolo, Du Pin,and even Palavicino. The Trentin contest and 
decision, on Original Sin, may begiven as a specimen of Trentin 
contention and senseless animosity. The bishops, learned, in 
general, in the law, but unskilled in divinity, were utterly 
confounded by the distinctions, scholasticism, and puzzling diver- 
sity of opinion, which prevailed among the theologians. The 
composition of the canons was overwhelmed with inextricable 
difficulty. ‘The persons employed in this task could not com_ 
prize every opinion, or avoid the hazard of creating a schism.) 
The discord of the Trentin Fathers, became, in the French nation 
the subject of jest, witticism, and mockery. . 

The contentions of the French Synod of Melun, preparatory 
to that of Trent, afforded a striking pretude and specimen ofthe 
noisy and numerous altercations, which were afterward display- 
ed in the latter assembly. The French King convened the Pa- 
risian Doctors, at Melun, for the purpose of arranging the dog- 
mas of faith, which, on the assembling of the General Council, 
were to be proposed for discussion, ‘The Parisians, however, 
could agree on nothing. These, adhering to a Church, 
which boasts of exclusive unity, wrangled, and squabbled, and 
contended on the topics, ot the sacraments, the Concordat, the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and the Constantian and Basilian councils, 
without agreement, meaning, or end, Tach, however, without 
being disconcerted by their discord, would have his own opinion 
made an article of faith. ‘The King, in consequence, had to 
dissolve the council, without coming to any conclusion.© A 
scene of equal dissension is not to be found in all the annals of 
Protestantism. 

Freedom of discussion and suffrage, is, according to unani- 
mous consent, a necessary condition of synodal legitimacy. 
Authors, the most adverse in other things, agree in the requisi- 
tion of liberty. This, in an ecclesiastical assembly, was the 
demand of the ancients, such as Hilary, Athanasius, Basil, I’a~ 
cundus, as well as of the moderns, such as Richerius, Canus, 


b Les eveques embarassez par une si grande varicte d’opinions, ne savoient, 
quel jugement porter. Il y avoit une sigrande variete de sentimens des theologiens, 
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and Duval. No council, says Facundus, was ever known, ufi« 
der compulsion, to subscribe any thing but falsehood. Freedomi 
of speech was one of the conditions of a general ecclesiastical 
assembly, required by the Council of Basil. This freedom, it 
has been admitted, is destroyed, not only by deposition, blows, 
and banishment, but also by threats, bribery, gifts, favor, 
faction, simony, party, money, and influence. ‘The favor of the 
Emperor was, by Ambrosius, considered subversive of Synodal 
liberty. Thraldom, violence, or servility may arise from any 
thing, that may bias the mind, bribe the conscience, or influ- 
ence the vote. | ; 
The application of this requisition would explode all the gene- 
tal councils, that ever met in Christendom. All these were 
swayed by hope, fear, reward, or punishment, or influenced, moré 
or less, “by faction or favor, menace or money. ‘The Eighteen 
councils were controlled by the Roman Emperor, or the Roman 
Pontiff. ~The eight Ecumenical councils, celebrated in the East, 
were influenced by Imperial power. ‘lhe Emperors, in per- 
son, or by representation, presided, as judges, in the Grecian 
Conventions, and moulded them, into any form, they pleased .® 
None of these ecclesiastical meetings, was ever known to resist the 
will ofits Sovereign, but adhered, with undeviating uniformi- 
ty, to the duty of unlimited, resigned, and unqualified submissi- 
on. Constantine’s management of the Nicean assembly, the 
most respectable of all that have been called General, is record- 
ed by Eusebius and Socrates. He gained some, say these histo- 
rians, by reason, and some by supplication. Some, he praised, 
and some he blamed; and, by these means, succeeded, with a 
few exceptions, in effecting an unanimity.f Such are the effects 
of imperial arguments. A few, however, preferred their con- 
science or théir system, to royal favor, and were banished or 
deposed for heresy, error, and contumacy. Arius, Eusebius, 
and Theognis, having, for some time, felt the blessed effects of 
these logical and scriptural arguments, repented, subscribed, and 
were restored. Maris, Theognis,and Eusebius, says Philostor- 
gius, declared, in self-condemnation, that, influenced by terror, 
they had signed heterodoxy. 
The Easterns and Westerns were accomodating to the Arian 
Constantius, as to the Trinitarian Constantine. Constantius, 
forsaking the Trinitarian system, adopted Arianism ; and the 
Greeks and Latins, whether united or separated, complied with 
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the imperial humour, and signed, like dutiful subjects, the Arie: 
and Semi-Arian Confessions of Sirmium, Seleucia, Milan, and: 
Ariminum. The Oriental and Occidental prelacy, united at Sir- 
mium, in one of the most numerous councils that ever met, sub- 
scribed, in compliance with their Sovereign, an Arian creed, 
which, as Du Pin has shown, was signed by his Infallibility, 
Pope Liberi ius. . The Greeks, consisting of Arians and Semi-Ari+ 
ans, assembled at Seleucia, framed, after a long and bitter al-« 
tercation, an Arian and Semi-Arian Confession. ‘These two, 
the holy bishops referred, not to Liberius, but to Constantius, 
not to the Pontiff, but tothe Emperor, for his approbation and 
sanction. ‘The Emperor, rejecting both, produced one of an 
Arian stamp, which had been composed at Nicea, and subscri~ 
bed at Ariminum; and this, the sacred synod, with the most 
obliging condescension, unanimously adopted. The Latins, at 
Milan and Ariminum, followed the footsteps of the Greeks. The 
world, says Jerom, on this occasion, groaned and wondered at 
its Arianism; and allin compliance with its Sovereign.s 

The annals of Image-worship, as well as the history of Arian- 
ism, show the control which the Roman Emperors exercised 
over the Councils, the consciences, and the faith of their sub- 
jects, clergy and laity. The Emperor Constantine, the enemy 
of idolatry, and the patron of Iconoclasm, called a numerous sy- 
nod at Constantinople; and the bishops; adopting the faith of 
their Prince, anathematized all those who adored the works of 
the pencil or chisel. But the Empress Irene, the votary of ima- 
ges and superstition, assembled the Nicean Council, which is the 
Seventh General, and the Holy Fathers, proselyted by imperial 
arguments, cursed, in long and loud execrations, all the sons 
and daughters of Iconoclasm. lhe Western Emperor, in hosti- 
lity to image-worship, called, at Frankfort, a council of 300 
bishops, who represented the whole Western Church, pant. 
who overthrew the Nicean enactment, in favor of Idolatry.* 

The Imperial power, in the Oriental Synods, prevailed against 
the Pontifical authority. The Emperor's influence was para- 
mount to the Poutiff’s. The Pope, 1 in several councils, sum- 
moned all his energy and influence, in opposition to the Emper- 
or, but without success. Papal imbecility, compared with im-~ 
perial power, appeared in the Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
General Councils. The Second and Fourth Mongeils elevated 
the Byzantine Patriarch to a pitch of honor and jurisdiction, of- 
fensive, in a high degree, tothe Roman Pontiff. The Second 
conferred on the Coastantinopolitan chief, an honorary.Primacy, 
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next to the Roman Hierarch; and the Fourth, in its Twenty- 
eighth canon, granted equality of honor, and added the Jurisdic- 
tion of Asia, Pontus, and Thracia. T hese honors, bestowed on 
a rival, the Pope, as might be expected, resisted with all his 
might, influence, and authority. Lucentius, the Pope’s Vicar 
at Chalcedon, on this oceasiou, complained, in open court, of 
faction, favor, and compulsion. The bishops, said he, in the 
sixteenth session, ‘‘are circumvented, and forced to subscribe 
canons, to which they have not consented.” But Pontifical ex- 
ertion was vain, when opposed to Imperial power. Lucentius 
protested.i But tit obnoxious canon, nevertheless, was inser- 
tedin thecode of the Church, and obtained - validity, through 
Christendom. 

The Ephesian Synod affords another proof of the prevalence 
ofthe Emperor, and the weakness of the Pontiff. This assem- 
bly, indeed, shows the happy effects both of pecuniary and Impe-~ 
rial dialectics. ‘The council of Ephesus, according to Ibas, was 
corrupted by the gold of Cyril. The Saint, says the Bishop, 
‘‘oained the ears of all, by the poison, which blinds the eyes of 
the wiseJ” John and Cyril, indeed, headed two rival and jar- 
ring cabals. Each issued its creed, and appealed, not to the 
Roman Pontiff, but to the Roman Emperor, for the orthodoxy 


of its faith. His Infallibility, on the occasion, was not even 


consulted. Theodosius, at first, seemed favorable to the Nes- 
torian faction. He afterward veered round to Cyril’s party; and 
the change, it appears, was owing to the efficacy of pecuniary 
logic. Cyril, says Acacius, bri bed Scolasticus, a courtier, who 
influenced the mind of T heodosius. The Emperor, not the Pon- 
tiff, confirmed the Synodal decision, and stamped the faith of 
Cyril, with the seal of orthodoxy. k 

Justinian, in like manner, in the Fifth General Council, ‘pre- 
vailed against Vigilius. T his assembly, indeed, enjoyed no free- 
dom, and showed no deference to the Pontiff. Liberatus, Lu- 
pus,and Eustathius have adduced weighty imputations against its 
validity. According to Liberatus, the Council, whose subject 
of discussion was the silly productions of Ibas, ‘Theodoret, 
and Theodorus, was convened by themachinations of Theodorus 
of Cezsarea,& wasswayed by hisinfluence with Justinian & Theodo- 
ra, the Emperor and Empress. The Episcopal courtier was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Origin, and a concealed partizan of Mo- 
nophisanism. ‘The fanciful theologian, was his darling author, 


i Qua circumventione cum sanctis episcopis gestum sit, ut non consceriptis canon- 
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and the heretical theology was his devoted system. He was, in 
consequence, an enemy to Theodorus of Mopsuestia, who had 
written against Origin, and to the council of Chalcedon, which 
had approved his works, contained in the celebrated ‘Three Chap- 
ters, the mighty topic of Imperial animadversion & synodalrepre- 
hension. ‘The Cesarean dignitary, however, notwithstanding his 
heterodoxy, found means of ingratiating himself with the Empe- 
rorand Empress. He insinuated himself into the Royal favor, 
and ruled the Royal Councils. ‘This influence he used for the 
discredit of the Chalcedonian Synod, and the condemnation of 
the Mopsuestian critic. He persuaded Justinian to issue an Edict 
against the writings of Ibas, Theodoret, and Theodorus, which 
had been sanctioned at Chalcedon. ‘These writers, Pontius, an 
African Bishop, in a letter to Vigilius, represents as the authors, 
whom the Holy Synod of Chalcedon had received.) The Em- 
‘peror, also, actuated by his counsellor’s suggestions, called an 
Ecumenical Council, forthe confirmation of his Edict, and the 
condemnation of the obnoxious publications. ‘This assembly, 
according to Liberatus, a cotemporary historian, acknowledged 
the charms of the Imperial Gold, and submission to the Impe- 
rial will. The Emperor, says the Carthaginian Deacon, ‘‘prevail- 
ed, on the occasion, by bribery and banishment. He enriched 
those who promoted his designs, and banished all who resis- 
ted.’’™ 

The allegations of Liberatus have been repeated by Lupus and 
Eustathius. According to Lupus ‘Justinian became a Diocle- 
sian, and the Grecian prelacy became the tools of his Imperial 
despotism." All things, says Eustathius, “were effected by vi- 
olence, partiality, and affection.” Certain it is, however these 
things be determined, that the Roman Pontiff opposed the Ro- 
man Emperor, and the Universal Council, in all its sessions. 

But the Sovereign and the Fathers proceeded in the synodal 
decisions, without hesitation, hinderance, or delay. Vigilius 
refused to sign the sentence of the council. But his Majesty 
compelled his Infallibility, unwilling as he was, to confirm deci- 
sions which his Holiness hated, and to sanction enactments, 
‘against which, in the most solemn manner, he had protested. 
A convention, assembled, in this manner, by stratagem, 
‘disputing about nothing, corrupted by the Emperor, repealing the 
decision of a former General Council, and acting in unrelenting 
hostility to the Vicar-General of God, constituted the Fifth Gen- 


1 Les auteurs, que le saint concile de Chalcedoine avoit receus. Godeau, 4. 230. 
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éral,unerring Holy Roman Council. - . 

The Eight Eastern Councils, in this manner, were subject 
to the control of the Roman Emperor; and the Western, in the 
same way, were swayed by the authority of the Roman Pontiff. 
The Pope became as absolute, arbitrary, and despotic among the 
Latins, as the Emperor had been among the Greeks. This ser- 
vility of the Westerns has been delineated, with the pencil of truth, 
byGibert, Giannon, Du Pin, and Richerius.° According to Gibert, 
‘the Pontiffs,in these conventions,didas they pleased.” The Roman 
Hierarchs, says Du Pin, established, in the twelfth century, their 
Sovereignty in the Roman City, and their independence on the- 
Roman Emperor; and even assumed the right of conferring 
the Imperial crown. ‘Their power over the state and the ma- 
gistracy, was attended with additional authority and jurisdiction 
over the church and clergy. Councils were convened by their 
summons, and the Synodal Constitutions were their productions, 
‘The Popes were the authors of the ecclesiastical canons, to which 
the prelacy only givetheirassent. Theassembly merely sanctioned 
the will of the Hierarch. Theecouncils, inthe twelfth century, 
were, according to Giannon,called by the Pontiff,who,in these meet- 
ings, made such regulations as were conducive to his own gran- 
deur, while the assembled bishops only consented. 

Richerius writes in the same strain, as Du Pin, Gibert, and 
Giannon. Synodal liberty, according to this author, departed 
with the elevation of Gregory, the Seventh, to the Papacy. 
This patron of ecclesiastical despotism, contrary to the custom 
of more than a thousand years, compelled the clergy of Cheris- 
tendon to swear fidelity to the Roman See; and this stretch of 
Papal power introduced, in a short time, spiritual slavery. 
The Pontifis, according to the same historian, continued, from the 
‘accession of Gregory, till the Council of Constance, embracing a 
period of 340 years, to assume the authority of framing canons 
‘and definitions at the Vatican, and then summoned servile sy- 
nods to sanction their arbitrary, unjust, and oppressive dicta- 
tions. , | 

A similar statement, in reference to the oath of fidelity to the 
Pope, is given by Gibert and Pithou, in their editions of the 
Canon-Law. In Gibert’s statements “‘Bishops should swear fide- 
lity to the Pope,” and in Pithou’s, “all, who, in the present day, 
receive any dignity from the Pope, take an oath of fidelity to his 
‘Holiness.”? This obligation, it is plain, is inconsistent with free- 
dom or independency. i 


e Pontificem in iis fecisse quidquid libuit. Gibert, 1.100. Du P.n, Cen, XE 
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This servilityand compulsion appeared in all the ten LatinCoun- 
ceils, and in none more than in the councilof Trent. ‘The Tren- 
tins were under the control of the Roman Court. His Holiness 
filled the council with hungry and pensioned Italians, who vo~- 
ted as he pleased. The Italians, in this assembly, amounted to 
187; while those of other nations mustered only 80. The 
French, Spanish, and Germans, indeed, endeavoured to main- 
tain the freedom of the assembly; but were overwhelmed by 
numbers. The French and Spanish, however, both confessed 
the thraldom of the synod. ‘The Cardinal of Lorrain complain- 
edof Papal influence. Lansac, the French ambassador, declared 
that the Roman Court was master, in the council, and opposed 
the reformation. Claudius, a French Trentin theologian, said, 
ina letter to Espenszeus, ‘“‘you would die with grief, if you should 
see the villany, which is here. perpetrated, for the purpose of 
eluding areformation.1 The Spanish declared that the coun- 
cil contained more than forty, who received monthly pensions 
from the Roman Court. | Richerius, as well as Paolo, admits the . 
utter absence of all liberty in the Council of ‘l'rent. 


_q Prae dolore, mortuus es, si ea vidisses que ad eludjendam reformationem, in- 
fanda patrantur, Claud, Ep. ad Espen. Paolo, fi, V, VI. A la tenuve d’un concile 
libre, eclui de Trente ne Vetant pas. Paol.l, zis. & 2. 416. - 
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reignty or Despotism—His supposed Equality with God— 
His alleged Superiority to God—Scriptural Proof—Traditi- 
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The Supremacy is, by thepatrons of Romanism, uniformly as- 
eribed to the Pope. This title, the partizans of Popery use to re- 
present the Roman Hierarch’s superiority, in the Church. But 
the authority, attached to this dignity, remains, to the present 
day, undecided. Opinions, on this topic, have floated, at free- 
dom, unfixed by any acknowledged standard, and uncontrolled 
by any recognized decision. The Romish Doctors, in conse- 
quence, have, on the Pontifical Supremacy, roved at random, 
through all the gradations and forms of changing, diversified, 
and conflicting systems. 

These systems are many, and, as might be expected, are dis- 
tinguished, in many instances, by trifling and evanescent shades 
of discrimination. A full enumeration would be endless, and, at 
the same time, is useless. ‘The chief variations, on this topic, 
may be reduced to four. One confers a mere Presidency, and 
the second an unlimited Sovereignty, on the Roman Pontiff. 
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The third makes the Pope equal, and the fourth superior to 
God. ; 

One variety restricts the Roman Pontiff toa mere P residen- 
cy, similar to the Moderator’s of the Scottish Assembly, or the 
Prolocutor’sin the English convocation. Such are the statements 
of Du Pin, Rigaltius, Filaster, Gibert, and Paolo., ‘The 
Pontiff, says Du Pin, “like Peteramong the Apostles, obtains the 
“first place. The Pontiff has no power over the Church, but the 
Church, on the contrary, over the Pontiff.” TheRoman Hierarch, 
says Rigaltius, quoted by Du Pin,“‘possesses not jurisdiction, domi- 
nion, or sovereignty, but the first place.” Cardinal Filaster, inthe 
council of Constance, and without any opposition, reckoned “the 
Pope only the firstamong the Priests.” The Pope, says Gibert, 
“sis only the first of the Bishops.” The Roman Hierarch, accord- 
ing to Paolo, ‘‘is chief, not in authority, but in order, as the. 
president ofan assembly.” ‘This presidency, therefore, Du Pin 
observes ,is only a primacy of association, order, and unity ; which 
indeed, is necessary for the existence, efficiency, and co-operati- 
on of every society. 

This Primacy authorizes a general superintendence, and al- 
lows the possessor to watch over the faith and morality of the 
whole community, and to enforce the observance of the ecclesi- 
asticalcanons. ‘The power, however, isexecutive,notlegislative ; 
and extends, not to the enactment, but merely to the enforce- 
ment of laws. The Pontiff’s doctrinal definitions and moral 
instructions, on account of his dignity, are entitled to attention ; 
but depend on their general reception, for their validity. ‘The 
Pontifical primacy, or, as some say, monarchy, is, according to 
this system, limited by prelatical aristocracy. ‘The Episcopacy, 
in other words, restricts the Popedom. The Roman Pontiff is 
inferior to a General Council, by which he may, for heresy or 
immorality,be tried and deposed, and which does not necessarily 
require his summons, presidency, or confirmation ; though these 
may, on some occasions, be a matter of conveniency. ‘The pa- 
trons of this system deprecate the Papal claims to Infallibility ; 
and view, with detestation, all the Roman Hierarch’s pretensions 
to the deposition of Kings, the transferring of kingdoms, and the 
absolution of subjects from the oath of fidelity.» 

The French have patronized this system, on the subject of the 


a Petrum inter Apostolos primum locum obtinuisse. Du Pin, 313. Primum 
esse Romanum Pontificem. Du Pin, 333. ; 

Non imperinm,non dominatum, non potentatum, sed primum Locum. Dr Pin, 314; 
Inter quosy unus summus est & Papa. Labo. 16, 42, Le Pape lui-meme n’est que le 
premier entre les pretres Lenfant, 1. 107. 

In omni hominum collegio, debet aliquis ordo servari, et necesse est aliquam pri- 


mun inter plures esse. Du Pin,311, Aliud non sit Papa quain episcoporum primus. 
Gib. 3. 366. 


b Du Pin, 335,337. Arsdekin, 1, 113. 
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Papal Primacy. The Gallican church maintains this plan of 
moderation and freedom, and disclaims the ultraism and servility” 
of the Italian school. ‘The same views have been entertained by 
the university of Paris, followed by those of Angiers, Orleans, 
Bononia, Lovain, Hétford Cracow, and- Colonia. The Sor- 
bonna, in several instances, pronounced the contrary opinion a 
heresy. The same scheme has been st upported by many distin- 
guished theologians, such as Gerson,Cusan, lostatus, Alliaco, Vito- 
ria, Panormitan, Richerius, Soto, Dionysius, Launoy, Diieasor lu- 
en, Filaster,Vigorius, Marca, and Du Pin; and these, again, have * 
been followed by 1! Roman Pontiffs, Pius, Julius, Syricius, Zo- 
zimus, Celestin, Sixtus, Gregory, Eugenius, Innocent, and 
Adrian.4 

A similar subordination ofthe Papal power was patronized’ by 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. The Pisans decla- 
red the superiority of a general Council to the Roman Pontiff, 
degraded Benedict and Gregory, and elected Alexander.e The 
Constantians treading in the footsteps of the Pisans, defined, in 
the fourth session, the subjection of a Pope toa Council, and de- 
nounced condign punishment on all persons, of every condition, 
state, and dignity, even the Papal, who should disobey the syno- 
dal commands, laws, and enactments’ The Basilians, in their 
second session, renewed the decision of Constance, with’ its pe- 
nalty against all transgressors. The Council of Basil, besides, 
in its 33 session, declared thesuperiority of a General Council to 
a Roman Hierarch, and its incapability of being dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, against its consent, to be ‘truths of the Ca- 
tholic faith. Pertinacity, in the denial of these truths, the Holy 
wnerring Fathers pronounced a heresy. ‘The inferiority of a 
Pope to an universal Synod, and his incompetency to order its 
dissolution, adjournment, or translation, are, according to an In- 
fallible Gann doctrines of Catholicism, itd respect, not dis- 
cipline, but the faith.g 

A second variety allows the Pope an unlimited sovereignty. 
The abcttors of this system, overstepping the bounds of humility, 
modesty, and moderation, would exalt the primacy into a despo- 
tism. The Pepecom, according to these speculators, is a mon- 
archy, unlimited by democracy or aristocracy, by the laity, the 


¢ Quidocent contrarium, hereticos esse censet. Du Pin, 421. 


dad Lavnoy, 1. 295, 314. Du Pin, 442. Fabulottus, c. I. 
e Concilium generale universam representans ecclesiam esse superius Pape. Dw 
Pin, 404. 


f Cui qnilibet cnjuscnmque status vel dignitatis, etiam si papalis existat, ohire 
tenetur. Labb. 16. 73. Summum pontificem subesse conciliis generalibus, Gibert, 
2. 7. Cossart, 4. 113. 


x lst veritas fidei Catholice. Veritatibns dnabus pradictis pertinaciter repug- 
nans cst cencendus haereticns. Labb. 17, 246, 390. I] merite d’etre cense heretique.. 
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priesthood, or the prelacy. The Roman Pontifi’s power is eivil, 
as well as ecclesiastical, extending both to the church and the 
state; and legislative as well as executive, comprehending in its 
measureless range, both the making and enforcing of laws. 
He isclothed with uncontrolled authority over the Church, the 
Clergy, Councils, and Kings. He hasa right, both in a legisla- 
tiveand executive capacity, to govern the universal Church, and 
to ordain, judge, suspend, and depose bishops, metropolitans, and 
patriarchs through Christendom. ‘These receive their authority 
from the Pope, as he receives his, from God. He possesses a 
superiority overGereralCouncils,which, for legitimation and vali- 
dity, require Pontifical convocation, presidency, and ratification. 
He is the supreme judge of controversy, and, in this capacity, re- 
ceives appeals from the whole church. Heis vested with tem- 
poral, as well as spiritual authority ; and may depose sovereigns, 
transfer kingdoms, and absolve subjects from the oath of fealty. 
His topping prerogative is Infallibility. ‘The Roman Pontiff, un- 
like other frail mortals, is, at least, in his EXCATHEDRAN or offi- 
cial sentences, exempted from all possibility of ignorance, error, 
or mistake, 

Such is the monstrous system of the Italian school, on the pa- 
pal supremacy. The Transalpin faction, who are the dependant 
and servile minions of the Roman Court, clothe the Pontiff with 
all these superhuman prerogatives, power, and authority. This 
party has been supported, in these views, by Jesuits, canonists, 
theologians, Popes, and councils. ‘The votaries of Jesuitism, dis- 
‘persed through the world, have advocated the unlimited autho- 
rity of the Popedom, with their accustomed energy, erudition, and 
sophistry. ‘The canonists, such as Gratian, Pithou, and Panor- 
mitan, have, in general, been friends tothe plenitude of Pontifi- 
‘eal power, jurisdiction, and despotism. These have been sup- 
‘ported by an host of theologians, and schoolmen, such as Baro- 
nius, Bellarmin, Binius, ‘Turrecrema, Sanderus, Perron, Pigius, 

-Caranza, Fabulottus, Lainez, Jacobatius, Arsdekin, Antonius, 
Albert, Canus, Cajetan, Aquinas, Turrianno, Lupus, Campeggio, 
and Bonaventura. 

The Roman Hierarchs, as might be expected, have, in gene- 
yal, maintained the Papal power. Celestin, Gelasius, Leo, Ni- 
cholas, Gregory, Urban, Pascal, Boniface, Clement, and Paul 
supported their overgrown tyranny, with peculiar ability, resolu- 
tion, and energy. Gregory, the Seventh, subjected, not only the 
Church, but the state, and monopolized both civil and ecclesias- 

tical power. Boniface, the Eighth, taught the necessity of sub- 


h Dua Pin, 333. Bell. TV. 1,15. & V.6. Gibert, 8. 36, 487, Cafetan, ¢. I, 
Extrav, 52,191. Labd, 18, 1428. Fabul, c. I, 
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mission to the Pontiff, for the attainment of salvation. Paul, the 
Fourth, seems to have been a model of Pontifical ambition, .ar- 
rogance, haughtiness, and tyranny. His Infallibility contem- 
ned the authority of Councils and Kings. ‘The Papal power he 
maintained, was unbounded, and above all synods ; and this, he 
called an article of faith, and the contrary, he denominated a he- 
resy.i His Holiness declared himself the successor of one, who had. 
deposed Emperors and Kings, and superior to Princes, whom he 
would not acknowledge as his companions, but use as his foot- 
stool. This vain glory, these empty boasts, his Infallibility en- 
forced with the stamp of his foot, and the thunder of his Apos- 
tolic voice. 

The Italian system, on the supremacy, was patronized, also, 
by the councils of [lorence, Lateran, and Trent. | Eugenius, in 
the Florentian Convention, and with itsapprobation, declared, in 
the thirteenth session, the superiority of the Pope toa Council, 
whose enactments, he was authorized, by his Apostolic preroga- 

- tive, to amend, change, or repeal. The Pontifical dissolution or 
translation of a council, he declared, is no heresy, notwithstand- 
“ing the contrary sentence of the Basilian assembly, whose acts, 
he affirmed, were unjust and foolish, and contrary to the laws of 

God and man. ‘The Florentians vested his Infallibility with 
the Supremacy over the whole world, the Vicegerency of God, 
and authority to teach all Christians. 

The Fifth council ofthe Lateran clothed Leo with equal pow- 
er. ‘This convention decreed the superiority of the Roman Pon- 
tiff over all Councils, and his full power and right of synodal con- 
vocation, translation, and dissolution. ‘This assembly also re- 
newed the Bull of Boniface, which declared the subjection of all 
Christians to the Roman Pontiff, necessary for salvation.« 

The council of Trent, on this subject, was not so explicit, as 
those of Florence and the Lateran. The French and Spanish, 
in this synod, withstood the Italians, and prevented the free ex- 
pression of Ultramontan servility, thraldom, and dependence. 
The Council, however, inits fourteenth session, ascribed to the 
Pope, the supreme power, in the universal church! Thisayvow- 
alis inconsistent with Cisalpin freedom, liberality, and indepen- 
dence. | 


i C‘etoit un article de foi, & que de dire le contraire etoit une heresie. Paolo, 
2, 27.. Labb. 19. 968. 


j Constat synodum pontifici esse inferiorem. Labb. 18, 1320. Papa est super 
potestatem ecclesiae universalis et concilti geveralis, Cajetan, 1. 10. 

Dissolutionem sive trauslationem concilii ad hxrresim non pertinere. Labb, 18. 
3321. Romanum Pontificem in universum orbem tenere primatum, & verum Christi 
wicarium, existere. Labb. 18. 526, & 18. 1152. Gibert, 1.93. 


k Solum Romanum Pontificem, tanquam auctoritatem super omnia concilia hae 


hentem, tam concilicruin dicendorum, transferendorum, dissolvendorum plenum jus 
& protestatem habere. 


1 Pro suprema potestate sibi in ecclesia universa tradita. Labb. 20. 96. Gibert 
1, 18t, 
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The French, therefore, in this manner, oppose the Italians 
on the topic of the Papal supremacy. ‘These two Schoolsare, 
on this question, at open war. ‘Theologian withstands theologian. 
Gerson, Alliaco, Richerius, Launoy, Almain, Paolo, Marca, 
Du Pin, Carron, and Walsh encounter Baronius, Bellarmin, 
Binius, Caranza, Turriano, Turrecrena, Arsdekin, Cajetan, 
- Aquinas, and Bonaventura. The Universities of Paris, Angiers, 
Orleans, Toulouse, Bononia, Lovain, Cracow, Colonia, and 
Herford, may be pitted against the schoolmen, the Jesuits, and 
the Roman Court. Pope charges Pope, in dreadful affray. 
Damasus, Felix, Syricius, Celestin, and Pius lead their pha- 
lanx against the squadrons of Leo, Gregory, Urban, Nicholas, 
Pascal, Paul, and Sixtus. General Councils stand in array 
against general Councils. ‘The Pisans, Constantians, and Ba- 
silians wage war against the Ilorentians, Laterans, and Tren- 
tins; and hurl mutual anathemas from their spiritual artil- 
lery. 

A third variety would raise the Pope to an equality with God. 
The Italian scheol, one would expect, confers a power on the Ro- 
man Hierarch,calculated to satisfy the highest ambition. But the 
Transalpin system does not terminate the progression. A third 
description of flatterers have proceeded to greater extravagancy, 
and vested his holiness with ampler prerogatives. ‘T'hese, in the 
_exorbitance of Papal adulation, have insulted reason, outraged 
common sense, and ascended, in their impious progress, through 
all the gradations of blasphemy. Pretended Christians have as- 
cribed that Divinity to the Roman Pontiff, which the Pagans 
attributed to the Roman Emperors. Domitian, addressing his 
subjects, in his proclamation, signed himself their ‘Lord God.” 
Caligula arrogated the name of ‘‘the Greatest and Best God,” 
while Sapor, the Persian Monarch, affected, with more modes- 
ty, to be only “‘the Brother of the Sun and Moon.”™ ‘This blas- 
phemy has been imitated by the minions of his Roman Infalli- 
bility. The Pope, says the Gloss of the Canon Law, ‘‘is not a 
man.” This awkward compliment is intended to place his Ho- 
liness above humanity. According to Turrecrema, ‘‘some Doc- 
TORLINGS, wish, in their adulation, to equal the Pontiff to God.” 
These, says Gerson, quoted by Carron and Giannon, ‘‘esteem 
the Pope a God, who has all power in Heaven and Earth.” The 
sainted Bernard affirms that, ‘“‘none except God, is like the Pope, 
either in Heaven or on Earth.”# 

The name and the works of God have been appropriated to the 


m Suetonius, 322, 555. 


m Papa non esthomo, Sext. Decret. L.1. Tit. VI. e, XVIU. 

Docetorculi volunt adulando, eos quasi zquiparare. Deo rurreerem. Q, II. 
Fstiment Papam unicum Deumesse qui habet potestatem omnem in Caelo & im terra. 
€arron, 34, Giannon, X, 12, Praeter Deum, non est similis ei nec in Caclo, nec ia 
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Pope, by theologians, canonists, Popes, and councils. Gratiaui, 
Pithou, Durand, Jacobatius, Musso, Gibert, Gregory, Nicho- 
las, Innocent, the Canon Law, and the Lateran Council have 
complimented his, Holiness, with the name of Deity, or bestowed 
on him the vicegerency of Heaven. Pithou, Gibert, Durand, 
Jacobatius, Musso, and Gratian, on the authority ofthe Canon 
law, style the Pontiff, the Almighty’s Vicegerent, ‘“‘who occu- 
pies the place, not of amere man, but of the true God.” /Accor- 
ding to Gregory, the Second, “The whole Western Nations 
teckoned Peter, a terrestrial God,” and the Roman Pontiff, of 
€ourse, succeds to the title and the estate. . ‘This blasphemy, 
Gratian copied into the Canon Law. ‘“he Emperor Constan- 
tine,’ says Nicholas, the First,‘‘conferred the appellation of God, 
on the Pope, who, therefore, being God, cannot be judged by 
man.” According to Innocent, the Third, ‘‘the Pope holds the 
place of the True God.” The Canon Law, in’ the gloss, denomi- 
hates the Roman Hierarch, ‘our Lord God.” Marcellus, in the 
Lateran Council, and with its full approbation, called Julius 
“God on earth.”° This was the act ofa General Council, and, 
por in the Popish account, is the decision of Infallibi- 
ity. 

The works, as well as the name of God, have been ascribed to 
the Pope, by Jacobatius, Durand, Decius, Lainez, the Canon 
Law, and the Lateran Council. ‘The Pope and the Lord,” in 
the statement of Jacobatius and Decius, “form the same tribunal, 
so that, sin excepted, the Pope can do nearly all that God can 
do.” Jacobatius, in his modesty, uses the qualifying expression 
nearly; which Decius, with more effrontery, rejects as unneces- 
sary. ‘The Pontiff, say Jacobatius, and Durand, “‘possesses ‘2 
plenitude of power, and none dare say to him, any more than 
to God, Lord, what dost thou? He can change the nature of things, 
and make nothing out of something, & something outofnothing.” 
‘These are not the mere imaginations of Jacobatius, Durand, and 
Decius; but are found, in all their absurdity, in the Canon Law, 
which attributes to the Pope, the irresponsibility of the Creator, 
the Divine power of performing the works of God, and making 
something out of nothing. ‘The Pope, according to Lainez, at 
the council of ‘Trent, has the power of dispensing with all laws, 
and the same authority as the Lord. This, exclaimed Hugo, 
is ascandal and impiety, which equals a mortal to the Immortal, 
andaman to God. An Archbishop, in the last Lateran Sy- 
hod, called Julius “‘prince of the World”: and another orator 


o Papa vicem non puri hominis, sed veri Dei, gerens interra. Jacob. VII, Pi- 
thou, 29. Decret.I. Tit. VII. c. 111. Papa locum Dei tenet in terris. Gibert, 2. 
9, Durand 1.51. Omnia Occidentis regna, velut Deum terrestrem habent, Lab. 
8. 666. Bruy. 2.100. Constantino Deum appellatum, cum nec posse Deum ab hom}- 
fibus judicari manifestum est. Labb. 9.1572, Dominus Dens noster Papa. Extrav, 
Tit. MTV. c. 1V, Walsh. p. IX, Deus in terris, Labb, 19.76, Bin, 9. 54 
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S*yled Leo, ‘the possessor of all power, in Heaven and in Earthy 
who presided over all the kingdoms of the Globe ”P This blas- 
phemy, the holy, unerring, Roman council heard without any 
disapprobation, and the Pontiff, with unmingled complacency. 
The man of Sin then “sat in the temple of God, and showed 
himself that he was God.” . 
A fourth variety, on this subject, makes the Pope superior to 
God. Equality withthe Almighty, it might have been expected, 
would have satiated the ambition of the Pontifis, & satisfied the 
sycophancy of their minions. But this was not the giddiest step, 
in the’scale of blasphemy. The superiority of the Pope, over 
the Creator, has been boldly and unblushingly maintained by 
Pontiffs, theologians, canonists, and councils. | 

According to Cardinal Zabarella, ‘the Pontiffs, in their arro- 
gance, assumed the accomplishinent ofall they pleased, even un- 
lawful things, and thus raised their powerabove the law of God.” 
The canon law declares that, “the Pope, in the plenitude of his 
power, is above right, can change the substantial nature of things, 
and transform unlawful into lawful.”4 Bellarmin’s statement is 
‘of a similar kind. ‘The Cardinal affirms that, “the Pope can 
transubstantiate sin into duty, and duty into sin.” He can, says 
the Canon Law, “dispense with right.” Stephen, Archbishop 
of Petraca, in his senseless parasitism and blasphemy, decla-— 
red, in the council of the Lateian, that Leo, possessed, ‘‘power 
above all powers, both in Heaven and in Earth.” The Son of 
Perdition then ‘exalted himself above all that is called God.” 
This brazen blasphemy passed in an ecumenical synod, and is 
therefore, in allits revolting absurdity, stamped with the sealof 
Roman Infallibility. | 

But the topping prerogative of the Roman Hierarch seems to 
be his power of creating the Creator. Pascal and Urban plu- 


p Papa et Christus faciunt idem consistorinm, ita quod, excepto peccato, po- 
test Papa fere omnia facere, que potest Deus. Jacob. Ill. Pape nullus andeat di- 
cere, Domine. cur itafacis? Extrav. Tit. IV. c. If, Sicut Deo dici non potest, 
cur ita facis? Ita nec in iis, que sunt juris positivi, Pape potest dici cur hoc facis? 
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"med tliemselves on this attribute, which, according to thelr own 
account, raised them above all subjection to earthly Sovereigns. 
This, however, is acommunicable perfection,and,in consequence, 
is become commen to all the sacerdotal confraternity. His Ho- 
liness keeps a transfer office, at the Vatican, in which he can 
make over this prerogative to all his deputies through Christen- 
dom. ‘These, im consequence, can make and eat, create and 
swallow, whole thousands of Pastry-Gods,every day. But these 
‘Deities,in the opinion of their makers, are,perhaps, not new Gods, 
but merely new editions of the old one. 

Those who would restrict his Infallibility to a presidency, and 
those who would exalt his dignity to a Sovereignty, contending 
with one another, have also to contend with such as maintain 
his equality or superiority to God. The two latter descriptions, 
indeed, seem to be divided by a thin partition. . Having elevated 
‘a sinful mortal to an equality with Jehovah, the remaining task 
of conferring a superiority, was easy. But both vary from the 
French and {talian Schools, as well as from reason, religion, and 
common sense. 

wsuch are a few of the opinions, which speculators have enter- — 

*aineel of the Pope’s power, jurisdiction, and authority. These 

opinions have not been confined to empty speculation; but have, 
as far as possible, been realized in action, onthe wide theatre of 
Christendom, and before the public gaze of an astonished world. 
‘The Roman Hierarchy has, in reality, passed through all the gra- 

‘dations of humility, pride, power, despotism, and blasphemy. 

The friendsof Romanism differ as much in the proof of thesu- 
premacy, ‘as in its extent and signification. ‘The Pontifis and 
their minions, about the beginning of the fifth century, fabrica- 
ted an extraordinary story about Pope Peter’s Roman episcopacy, 

-and ecclesiastical supremacy; and his transmission of all this 
honor and Jurisdiction to his Pontifical successors. The tale, 

if arranged with judgment, and written with elegance, would 
make an entertaining religious novel; but destitute of evidence 
as Roderic Random, Tristram Shandy,or the Seven Champions 
of Christendom. The fiction, too, has been composed by injudi- 
cious, bungling and tasteless authors. The plotis far inferior to 
that of Waverley,Don Quixotte, or Joseph Andrews. The cha- 

- racters, emblazoned. with ridiculous and legendary miracles, the 

ofispring of credulity and tradition, bear no resemblance to truth, 

probability, or real life; whilst the language, in which it has 

been uniformly couched, is harsh, unpolished, and repulsive. 
‘The machinery is such as might be expected, in a Romance of 

thedarkages. Simon,a Magician, isintroduced,accompanied with 
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Flelena,a Goddess, who had been taken from the Tyrian brothels; 
aud who had been transformed from a courtezan into a Divinity. 
This man had, by the arts of necromaney, obtained an infa- 
mous notoriety : and the Apostle, it would appear, was conducted 
to Rome, for the purpose of withstanding the Enchanter. The 
new Pope was opposed to the old conjurer. Simon, before the 
Emperor Nero, and the whole city, flew intothe air. But Peter 
kneeling, invoked Jesus; & the Devil, in consequence, who had 
aided the Magician’s flight, struck with terror at the sacred 
name, let his emissary fall and break his leg.’ One stone, in 
the Roman Capital,retains, to the present day, the print of Peter’s 
knee, where he prayed, and another, the blood of Simon, where 
he fell. 

The hero of this Theological Romance, is the allegedP ope Pe- 
ter. His supremacy is the basis of the whole superstructure. 
This ecclesiastical Sovereign is the main-spring, which puts into 
motion the entire machinery; and the busy actors in the scene, 
accordingly, have endeavoured, as well as they can, to support 
the illusion, with somekind of evidence. ‘The proof, suchas it is, 
these Doctors extort from the phraseology of the Messiah, trans- 
mitted by the sacred historian Matthew." | | 

Our Lord, say these theologians, built, according to the state- 
ment of Matthew, his church on Peter, whom, by this charter, 
he constituted his Plenipotentiary on earth. His authority de- 
volves, in succession, on all the Roman Pontifis, and, of course, 
on Liberius, Zozimus, Honorius, Vigilius, John, Boniface, and 
Alexander, who have been immortalized by heresy or villany. 

Matthew’s relation is conveyed in metaphorical language, and 
has given rise to a variety ofinterpretations. Different exposi 
tors, even among Romish critics, explain the Rock, mentioned. 
by the inspired historian, in various senses. ‘The diversity of 
these opinions is freely admitted by Launoy, Du Pin, Calmet, 
and Maldonat. The Sorbonnists, the Benedictin, and the Je- 
suit, all confess the variety of opinions on this passage of Reve- 
lation.Y Launoy, followed by Du Pin, Calmet, and Maimburg, 
distinguish the interpretations, on this part of Sacred Writ, 
into four classes, according as they make the foundation to be 
Peter, the Apostles, Peter’s confession or Jesus himself. Each 
class boasts the authority of Popes, Saints, and other commenta- 
tors 

One class refers the Rock or Foundation,mentioned by the in- 
spired historian, to Peter. These support their opinion by an- 
cient, as well as modern authority. Leo the First, patronized. 


t Cyril, 88. Catech. VI. u Matth. 16. 18. 
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this opinion: and his Infallibility, on this subject, concurred witiy 
the exposition of the Saints Cyprian, Hilary, Basil, Ambrosius, 
Epiphanius, Gregory, Jerom, Cyril, and Augustin. The same 
opinion, according to Launoy, Alexander, Du Pin, and Maldo- 
nat,was entertained by Origin, Tertullian, Fermillian, Maximus, 
Psellus,Theophylact,and Luthymius, & by the moderns, Baronius, 
Binius, Spondanus, Maldonat, Calmet, and Alexander. Bellar- 
min, in attempting to supportthisinterpretation, has shown his usu- 
al want ofcandor. ‘This exposition, Launoy, with signal severity 
of reprehension,calls flagitiousness. Alexander,with unblushing ef- 
frontery, has represented Bellarmin’s inter pretation, as the com- 
mon opinion of the ancients. He not only misrepresents the 
fact, but, from his extensive research, must have offended against 
his ‘better information. He, indeed, in another place, grants, 
that all the Apostolic College, were equally foundations of the 
ecclesiastical superstructure; and mentions, on this question, 
the interpretation of Hilary, Cyril, and Chrysostom. Maimburg 
is partial to this interpretation, though he admits the authority of 
the ancients, for the exposition of the secondand third class.* 

A second variety declares, that the Apostles and their su 2ces- 
sors constituted the Rock, which forms the foundation of the 
Church. This interpretation, according to Launoy, Du Pin, and 
Maldonat, was patronized by the Saints “Cyprian, Jerom, Ambro- 
Slus, C hrysostom, and Augustin, as well as by Origin, hapdata 
Etherius, Theophylact, and Pascasius. The same is admitted by 
Du Pin, Calmet, Alexander, Cusan, Launoy, and Maldo- 
nat. 

These two interpretations, say Launoy and Du Pin, are not 
inconsistent or contradictory, and differ rather in appearance, 
than in reality. ‘The commentators, who represent Simon as 
the foundation, do not exclude his Apostolical companions, 
None of the ancients characterized Peter as the only foundation. 
Those who ascribe to him this honor, never, in a single instance, 
attribute it exclusively to him alone; but eee it, in common, 
to all the Apostles, who have been called a subordinate founda- 
dation, on account of their promulgation of the Gospel, and their 
government of the Church.4 This seems to be the Scriptural 
statement. The Church, says Paul, is “built on the foundation 
of the Apostles & Prophets.” ‘The twelve foundations of the new 
Jerusalem, accordingly,had, says John,‘‘the names of the twelve 
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Apostles.” This, ‘in the metaphorical and prophetic language 
of Revelation, is an emblem ofthe extraordinary com nission, 
which these missionaries executed, as the primary heralds of the 
Gospel. Allthe Sacred College, accordingly, are represented, 
as the foundation of the new Jerusalem, which, in their Master’s 
name, andas hisspiritual kingdom, was, by theirunited exertions, 
to be reared. Both explanations, therefore, have been patro- 
nized by Origin, Cyprian, Jerom, and Augustin.. The moderns, 
also, such as Launoy, Du Pin, Maldonat, Cusan, and Calmet, 
countenance the same system.@ 

_ A third class interpret the Rock or Foundation, to signify the 
faith, which Peter confessed. This signification, according to 
Launoy, Du Pin, Calmet, and Maldonat, has been maintained by 
Popes, Saints, Theologians, and Councils.» The Roman Pon- 
tiffs, who patronized this explication, are Leo, I'elix, Hormisdas, 
Gregory, Nicholas, John, Stephen, Innocent, Urban, and two 
Hadrians.° The Saints are Hilary, Nyssen, Ambrosius, Chrysos- 
tom, Cyril, Basil, Thomas, and Augustin; and the other theolo- 
gians, Eusebius, Acacius, Juvenal, Eucharius, Anastasius, Isi- 
dorus, Beda, Cryselogus, Theodoret, Palmerius, Aurelian, Hinc- 
mar, Damascen, Theophanes, Theodorus, Odo, Rupert, Cwxsa- 
rius, Stephen, Alphonsus, Clichtou, Ekius, and Renatus. Lau- 
noy mentions, also, two councils, that held the same opinion. 

A fourth variety makes Christ himself the Rock or Founda- 
tion.4 This exposition, also, has been patronized by Popes, 
Saints, Fathers, and Moderns. ‘The Popes of this class are 
Celestin, Innocent, Pius, and Alexander, and the Saints Jerom, 
Thomas; Cyprian, Cyril, and Augustin.® The Fathers and 
Doctors of this description, are Origin, Eusebius, Theodoret, 
Beda, Paulinus, Dungal, Raban, Anselm, Theophylact, Lom- 

a Nihil enim dictum est ad Petrum, quod etiam aliis dictum uon sit. Cusan. It, 
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berd, John, Goffrid, Czsarius, and Tarasius. The moderns: 
Lyra, Longius, and Vatablus, embraced tlie same opinion. 

Augustin’s language, on this question, is, in several places, 
very strong, clear, and emphatical. He makes a distinction be+ 
tween the word, which, in the English version, is translated Pe- 
ter, and thac whichis rendered Rock. ‘These two terms, indeed, 
both in the Originaland the Vulgate, in the Greek and the La- 
tin, are different in form and signification. Jesus, says Augus- 
tin, “‘said not thou art the Rock, butthou art Peter. The Rock 
was Christ, whom Simon confessed.” Maldonat characterizes 
the distinction, by the epithets silly and ridiculous. But the 
distinction, whether silly or solid, is the work, not of a protestant. 
commentator, but of a Roman Saint. 

The interpretation of the third class was adopted by Luther.. 
The Saxon reformer, therefore, notwithstanding his heresy, was 
supported in his opinion, by eleven Roman Pontiffs, eight Roman 
Saints, twenty-three Romish theologians, and two Popish Coun- 
ceils. Calvin embraced the interpretation of the fourth class. 
His opinion, therefore, was that of four Popes, five saints, and 
fourteen fathers and Doctors, besides many moderns. Luther 
and Calvin, therefore, if they were mistaken, erred, even in Po- 
pish estimation, in good company, and their explanations flow in 
the same channel with the stream of antiquity. 

The donation of the Keys, mentioned by Mathew, and addu~ 
ced in. proof of the Supremacy, by Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius,. 
and their party, affords another topic of diversified opinion, 
among the friends of Romanism. ‘I’his argument, if it deserves 
the name, forms one of the pitifulest sophisms, that ever dis- 
graced the pages of controversy. ‘The Keys, conveying the 
power of binding and loosing, of remitting and retaining sin, 
were, according to the ancients, and many moderns, given to 
- all the Apostles, and to all Christians, who belong to the eccle- 
siastical community. This has been shown, beyond all question, 
by the warmest friends of the Papacy, such as Du Pin, Calmet, 
Maldonat, and Alexander. ‘The scriptural proof of the donati- 
en of the Keys to the whole Apostolic College, and to the whole 
Christian commonwealth, has been collected from Matthew and 
John, by Du Pin and Maldonat. ‘lhe Sorbonnist and the Jesu- 
it declare the unanimity of the ancients onthisopinion.” Du Pin, for 
this exposition, instances the saints Cyprian, Jerom, Ambrosius, 


f Non enim dictum est illi, tu est petra sed ta es Petrus. Petra’ autem erat 
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Augustin, Leo, Fulgentius, and the fathers Tertallian, Optatus, 
Gaudentius, Theophylact, Eucharius, Beda, Raban, Hincmar, 
and Odo. Maldonat specifies, for the same interpretation, the 
names of Chrysostom, Ambrosius,Qrigin, and ‘Vheophylact. 
Calmet, for this opinion, enumerates Cyprian, Augustin, Origin, 
and Theophytact; while Alexander mentions Origin, Hilary, 
Ambrosius, and Augustin. . ‘This system, therefore, which is 
now deprecated by the Italian School of Romanism, was patro- 
nized by the whole Sainthood, from Cyprian to Fulgentius and 
Chrysostom. 

The ancients, indeed, with the utmost harmony, and without 
‘one murmur of dissent, ascribe the reception of the Keys to the 
Universal Church. A single sentence to the contrary, could not 
be extorted from all the pondereus volumes, and all the diversi- 
fied monuments of Christian antiquity. Many learned moderns, 


in the Romish communion, have entertained the same sentiments, 


such as Lyra, Du Pin, Calmet, Maldonat, Pithou, Alexander, 
Erasmus, and even the RhemistsJ Erasmus wonders that any 


person would wrest the passage, to signify the Roman Pontiff. 


The same opinion has been advocated by Gerson, Cusan, and 


-Launoy. ‘The giit of the Keys, therefore, being common, could 
~confer on an individual, no peculiar honor, jurisdiction, or au- 


thority. 
Bellarmin and his numerous partizans have endeavoured to 
torture a third argument from the admonition, “eed my Sheep.” 


- This, say these theologians, is an evidence of Simon’s universal 
_pastorship. But this reason, if possible, surpasses the former, 


in superlative silliness and impertinence. Similar admonitions, 


_ in the book of inspiration, are addressed to all the pastors, ordina~ 


ry and extraordinary, of the Christian Commonwealth. Jesus, 
Paul, and Peter concur in enjoining this duty... Simon, indeed, 
was a distinguished herald of the Gospel ; and successful, to an 
extraordinary extent, in proclaiming salvation to the Jews. 


- Paul, however, was inferior to none, in the Evangelical transcen- 
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dency of exertion, travel, and success. This statement is coro 
borated by the authority of Ambrosius, Chrysostom, Augustin, 
and Basil, who are quoted, for this purpose by Du Pin! 

The Evangelists, therefore, make no mention of the Supre~ 
macy. ‘The other sacred penmen are guilty of the same omissi- 
on. Nothing of the kind isto be found in the works of Luke, 
Paul, James, Peter, Jude, or John. Luke mentions the election 
of Matthias and the Deacons, the mission to Samaria, and the 
council of Jerusalem.” Pope Peter, however, in none of these, 
claimed or exercised any superiority. The Apostolic Pontiff; 
on no occasion, issued a single Bull, or launched a solitary ana- 
thema. 

Paul, in his fourteen Epistolary productions, supplies no seal 
of the supremacy; but the contrary. He declares, in unqualifi- 
ed language, his own equality, and disclaims the imputation of 
inferiority. He reproved Cephas, in strong terms, for tempo- 
rizing dissinulation, in his treatment of the Christian converts 
from Judaism and Gentilism. He addressed a longletter to the 
Roman Christians. He transmitted salutations from many in- 
ferior names, but neglected the Roman Pontiff, who reigned in 
the Roman Capital. The Christian missionary, with all ‘his erus 
dition,seems not to have known his Holiness, who, it would ap- 
pear, had no name in the Apostolical vocabulary. He mentions 
the civil Governor; but neglects the sacerdotal Viceroy. He 
is raindful of the Emperor; but unmindful of the Pope." This 
was very uncourteous. The pupil of Gamaliel might have imbi- 
bed some Rabbinical learning, and the citizen of ‘Tarsus, 
might have acquired some Grecian Literature. But he must 
have been wofully defective in politeness. Paul, however, 
did not, after all, speak evil of this dignity. His Apostleship 
only forgot to say, any thing of his Spiritual Majesty, who then 

wielded, through Christendom, all the Vicegerency of ecclesi- 
astical omnipotence. 

Pope Peter has obliged the world with two ecclesiastical pub- 
lications. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff, in these official annunciations, 

might have been expected to mention his vice-regal authority, if 
it were only for the purpose of enforcing his commands. But the 
Viceroy of Heaven RESrEY ety on this topic, a vexatious and pro- 
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veking silence. He discovers not one solitary or cheering hint 
of any such dignity. The Galilean Fisherman exercises no 
prerogative of the modern Papacy, in commanding the Apostles 
issuing Bulls, enacting laws, judging controversy, deciding ap- 
peals, summoning councils, transferring kingdoms, wielding the 
civil and spiritual swords, dissolving the oath of fealty, or tran- 
substantiating sin into duty. 

James, Jude, and John say nothing that can_ be pressed into 
the service of the Pontifical supremacy. ‘The silence of these, 
as well as the other inspired penmen, on an event, which, if true, 
is of the last importance, must seal its condemnation. ‘The Pa- 
pacy, if a Divine Institution, would, from its magnitude, be writ- 
ten with sunbeams, in Divine Revelation. ‘This, if any thing, 
required perspicuity, precision, and detail. But an insinuation 
of the kind, is not to be found in the whole volume of inspiration. 
The Pope and the Popedom, both in name and reality, in sign 
and signification, in expression and implication, are utterly ex- 
cluded from all the Book of God, all the Pandects of Divine le- 
gislation, and all the monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. The 
Deity, in his word, utterly neglects the promulgation of the Pa- 
pal polity. The Heavenly Majesty, reversing the example of 
earthly Kings, who notify their Viceroys by special commissi- 
ons, deigns not, in his Gospel, to mention his Vicar-General. 
The Inspired Penmen. detail the propagation and settlement of 
the ecclesiastical kingdom, the qualifications and mission of its 
Governors, and the prevention and remedy of error, dissension, 
and schism. But the ‘ecclesiastical Sovereign is consigned to 
silenceand oblivion. The vast, misshapen, unwieldy, overgrown, 
menacing mass of superstition and despotism, is passed, without 
mention, in the Scriptural records, except in the tremendous de- 
nunciations of scriptural prophecy, foretelling the future rise, and 
final destruction of ‘the Man of Sin, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” 

Innocent, the Third, indeed, discovered the Popedom in the 
Book of Genesis. According to his Infallibility, the firmament 
mentioned by the Jewish legislator, signifies the Church. The 
_ greater light, according to the same unerring commentator, de- 

notes the Pontifical authority; and the less, represents the Roy- 
al power.° The Prince, therefore, derives and exercises this 
jurisdiction from the Pontiff, as the moon borrows and reflects 
the light of the Sun. This, no doubt, was very sensible in his 
Infallibility, and makes the thing very clear. The Roman Hi- 
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etarchy, indeed, may beas plainly found in Genesis, as in enw 
other book of the Bible. The same kind of exposition would 
enable an ingenious mind, to find any thing, in any book. The 
Popedom, by the same kind of alchymy, might be found in Ovid, 
or a system of divinity in Homer, Hesiod, or Virgil. But the 
system, which requires the extorted evidence, obtained by strain- 
ing, wresting, torturing, and mangling Scriptural language, car- 
ries, in itself, its own condenination. 

Tradition, on Pope Peter’s Supremacy, is silent as Scripture. 
The ancients, on this subject, vary from the modern friends of Ro- 
manism. Du Pin,Bellarmin,and Alexander,among many others, 
have, with extensive erudition and research, investigated this 
controversy ; and the Sorbonnist, the Jesuit, and the Dominican, 
notwithstanding all their learning and labour, have failed in at- 
tempting to find the Supremacy of his Apostolic Holiness, in the 
monuments of traditional antiquity? Du Pin, with his usual 
candor, admits the silence of the ancientest Fathers, such as 
Justin, Treneus, and Clemens of Alexandria. These, in no 
instance, condescend to mention the Pontifical dignity of the 
Sacerdotal Viceroy, who, with spiritual sovereignty, first gover- 
ned Christendom. ‘The Sorbonnist begins his quotations,in proofof 
Peter’s prerogative,with Origin, who flourished about the middle 
of the third century. Butthe Greek original, he grants, is lost,and 
the Latin translation of Ruffinus abounds with interpolations. He 
mentions Cyprian and Eusebius, whose testimony he rejects, for 
interpolation or inadequacy. His first authority, on which he 
puts any dependance, is Optatus, who wrote about the year 370. 
Bellarmin’s first authority, if Origin, Cyprian, and Eusebius, 
whom Du Pin rejects, be omitted, is Basil, the cotemporary of 
Optatus. Alexander begins with Cyril, who was later than ei- 
ther Opitatus or Basil. A period of 370 years had runits ample 
round, and its annals,scrutinized by three learned Doctors, could 
not supply a single document, witnessing the Vicegerency of 
his Apostolic Holiness. This, to every unprejudiced mind, must 
be a clear evidence of its non-existence, No person, free from 
prepossession,can believe thatan ecclesiastical monarchy existed so 
- many years in Christendom, and, at thesame time, remained unno- 
~ ticed by so many ecclesiastical authors, and, in consequence, un- 

notified to posterity by any insinuation, hint, or declaration. 

Admitting the authenticity of Origen’s attestation, 240 years 
from the commencement of the Christian Era, remain, notwith- 
standing, on this topic, an historical blank. ‘No vestige of this 
spiritual sovereignty, can be discovered in Clemens, Hermas, 
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Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin, Ireneus, Alexandrinus, 
Athenagoras, T'atian, Theophilus, or Tertullian. ‘The most ex- 
traordinary monarchy that ever astonished the world, continued, 
according to their statement, during a long series of time, to ex- 
ist in the view, and toregulate the minds of its devoted subjects, 
and passed, nevertheless, without leaving a single monument of 
antiquity, to perpetuate its memory. The subjects of the Papa- 
ey seem to have paid little attention to their sovereign. But his 
Apostolic Infallibility should not have endured such disrespect- 
fultreatment. His Holiness or his successors, during this in- 
terval, should have roared from the Vatican, and aroused Chris- 
tendom from its lethargy. The Viceroy of God-should have 
fulminated his anathemas, as in modern times, and taught men 
the sin and danger of neglecting his universal sovereignty. 

Bellarmin’s system, void of all evidence, prior to: Basil, is un- 
sustained by competent authority, even after the era of the Gre- 
cian Saint. The inadequacy of later testimony for the Fish- 
erman’s Supremacy, is. striking as its former want of it. Bel- 
larmin’s quotations, from Basil to Bernard, evince nothing. 
These citations, as they are late, are alsouseless. The ancients, 
indeed, from towards the end of the fourth century, embellished 
their works and flattered the Apostle, with many sounding names, 
epithets, and titles; such as Prince, Head, Foundation, Leader, 
President, Governor, Master, Guardian, and Captain. These, 
Bellarmin, Alexander, and Du Pin find applied to Cephas, and, 
in consequence, infer his Supremacy. 

The conclusion, however, is illogical. The argument would 
prove too much, and, therefore, proves nothing. The fallacy 
consists in reckoning peculiar, what is common. Similar. or 
even superior eulogiums,for example, have, by some writers, been 
bestowed on James, John, and Paul. The Clementin Recogni- 
tions call “‘James the Prince of Bishops,” and Hesychius styles 
him “the Head of the Apostles, and the Chief Captain of the 
New Jerusalem.” John, according to Chrysostom, was ‘‘the 
Pillar ofall the Churches in the World, and hadthe Keys of Hea- 
ven.”® Paul is represented as equal to Peter, by Bernard, Am- 
brosius, and Leo. Bernard styles ‘Peter and Paul Princes of 
the Apostles.” According to Ambrosius, ‘Paul was not inferior 
to Peter.” Paul and Peter, says Pope Leo, were equal in their 
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election, labour, andend.”* Paul's superiority to Peter is main- 
tained by Origen, Chrysostom, and Gregory. Origen terms 
“Paul the greatest of the Apostles.” According to Chrysostom, 
“Paul hadno equal.” Paul, says Gregory, ‘was the head of the 
nations, and obtained the Principality of the whole Church,”« 
These are higher compliments, than any which the Fathers have 
given to Peter, Sounding titles, therefore, if they imply 
the Supremacy of Peter, must, in stronger language, imply 
the Supremacy of James, John,and Paul. ‘These turgid expres- 
sions characterized the bloated style of later authors. The ear- 
lier Fathers affected no such tinsel, glitter, or finery. Clemens, 
Justin, Ireneus, and Tertullian speak of Simon, as of the other 
Apostles, with the respect due to his dignity ; but with modera- 
tion, plainness, and simplicity. 
_ The Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, as well as that of the 
Galilean Fisherman, was unknown to antiquity. Some of the 
the Fathers, indeed, have, in the language of exaggeration, be- 
stowed many sounding titles on the Roman P ontiff,and pompous 
-eulogiums on the Roman Church.  Ireneus styles the Roman 
See, ““The more powerful principality.” Cyprian calls the Ro- 
man ‘The Principal Church.” ‘These, and many other enco- 
miums of a similarkind, have been collected by Bellarmin, Du 
Pin,and Alexander.v All these, however, are unmeaning and 
unmerited compliments, conveyed inthe language of exaggera- 
tion, favor, and flattery. ‘The ancients, in the same inflated 
style, have complimented other Bishops and other Churches, 
in higher strains of hy perbolical and nauseous adulation. 
Gregory, Basil, Constantine, and Paulus, in all the fulsome 
exaggeration and pomposity of diction, bestow the Supremacy on 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Miletius, Constantine, and Irene. Cy- 
prian, says Gregory Nazianzen, ‘‘presided not only over the Car- 
thaginian & African Church, on which hereflected splendor ; but 
over all the nations of the West, & nearly overall the East,& North, 
and South.” Gregory and Basil confer an universal, ecclesias- 
tical superintendence, legislation,and supremacy, on Athanasius, 
the Alexandrian Patriarch. Athanasius, says Gregory, quoted 
by Alexander, “prescribed laws to the whole world.” ‘Lhe Alex- 
andrian Patriarch, says Basil, ‘bestowed the same care on all, 
as on the particular Church, that was entrusted to his inspection, 
by our common Lord.” Basil, who, with such kindness, had 
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promoted Athanasius to a General Episcopacy, confers, with 
equal cendescension, the same honor on Miletius, Patriarch of 
Antioch. Miletius, according to the Roman Saint, ‘“‘presided 
over the whole Church.” Constantine appropriated the govern- 
ment ofthe Church, and the superintendence of the faith to him- 
self. ‘‘God” said the Emperor, ‘‘hath appointed me to the 
chief command in the Church, and to maintain the purity and 
integrity of the faith.” This assumption of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity was addressed to the Roman Pontiff, without opposition, and 
afterward read in the Sixth General Council, with universal ap- 
probation. ‘The Imperial theology, therefore, was stamped with 
the broad seal-‘of Synodal and Pontifieal Infallibility. Paulus, 
the Byzantine Patriarch, when dying, when the parting spirit is 
supposed to catch a brighter ray from Heaven, ascribed the juris - 
diction of the whole ecclesiastical community, to the Empress 
Irene. ‘The grand flock of Jesus,” said the departing Patriarch, 
“Gs attached to the Imperial dignity.’~ His dying speech, 
which committed the superintendency of the Christian Commoti- 
wealth to a woman, was received with general applause, and has 
been transmitted to posterity, as a specimen of Catholicism, truth, 
and piety 
The ecclesiastical supremacy, in the same kind of swollen dic- 
tion, has been attributed to the Sees of Cesarea, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople, by Gregory, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Justinian,and the council of Chaleedon.x Gregory ascribed the 
presidency to Caesarea. According to the Saint of Nazianzen, 
“The whole Christian republic looked to the Cesarean Church, 
as the circumscribed circle to the centre.” “Basil and Chrysos- 
tom bestow the supremacy on Antioch. Basil represents the 
Antiochean, as calculated, ‘like a Head, to supply health to the 
whole body.” Chrysostom’s language isstill more emphatical. 
Antioch, says the Byzantine Patriarch, “is beyond every other 
city, the dearest to the Son of God. ‘This Metropolis bestowed 
the designation, which is beyond even the City of Romulus, anid 
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which confers the primacy or presidency,” . Gregory, Justinian, 
and the council of Chalcedon conferred the ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty on the Constantinopolitan See. Gregory called this 
eity “The eye of the world, and the Emporium of tle common. 
faith.” According to the Emperor Justinian, “The Constantino- 
politan Church was the Head of all others.” Justinian was an 
emperor, a legislator, a philosopher, and a theologian, and 
renowned for genius, learning, and wisdom. His information. 
and opportunity must have secured him from mistaking, and his 
-integrity and veracity, from misrepresenting the opinions enter-. 
tained, in his day, on this topic. ‘The Council of Chalcedon, in. 
its ninth canon, granted a general right of receiving and deciding 
appeals, to the Byzantine See. A suffragan, according to the 
Chalcedonian decision, ‘‘might appeal from the Met tropolitan, 
to. the Exarch, and Eon the Exarch, for a final sentence, to. 
the Constant taopolitan Patriarch.” 

The Chaleedonian canon so annoyed Nicholas, the First, that 
he had recourse, in his distress, to an extraordinary, or rather 
toan ordinary remedy. His Holiness explained. the canon by 
writing nonsense ; and in this ingenious manner, and by this 
simple process, removed the difficulty. Diocess, said Nicholas, 
is, by a figure of speech, used for Diocesses, and the Diocesan 
Exarch, in this canon, signifies the Roman Pontiffy His Infal- 
libility’s explanation is very sensible, and must have been very 
satisfactory to himself and his friends. 

The Roman Church, in its early days, unlike the same soci- 
ety, in the time of Nicholas, was characterized by humility. AIL 
its members, according to the primeval records, could meet. in 
ene house. ‘The whole society, on the first day of the week, 
assembled in the same place, and communicated at one table. 
Cornelius, the Roman Bishop, read all public letters, says Cy- 
prian, ‘‘to his numerous and holy flock.” On the death of Ante- 
rus, “all the brethren met,. in the church, to elect a successor, and 
the ‘whole people, with. promptitude and unanimity, declared the 
eligibility of Fabian.”* Du Pin remarks that ‘‘a Church signifies 
not only the clergy, but the universal assembly of the faith- 
ful.”a 

The Pastor’s superintendency extended from the highest to the 
lowest concerns of the fold, from the rich and the free, to the. 
inmate of indigence, and the subject of slavery. He was entire- 
ly unacquainted with the ambition, which actuated the soul of 
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a Leo, a Gregory, or a Boniface. The bull ofa modern Pontiff 
would, to his unaspiring mind, have been unintelligible. Posses- 
sing no civil authority, ana exposed to imperial contempt, his 
. jurisdiction was confined to the boundary of hisown flock. An 
humble and holy pastor, in this manner, administered to an hum= 
ble and holy people. 

But the Roman Church outlived its humility. The Apostolic 
See emerged from obscurity, raised its head into notoriety, and 
displayed all the madness and extravagance of ambition, in the 
pursuit of power, dominion, and authority. The Roman Hier- 
archs varied from poverty to emolument, from obscurity to 
eminence, and passed through all the gradations of presidency, 
primacy, superintendence, supremacy, and despotism. 

The primacy of the Roman Bishop, so far from being a divine 
institution, originated in the superiority of the city, in which he 
presided. The episcopacy was, in rank, assimulated to the magis- 
tracy of the Roman empire. The Metropolitan, the Exarch, and 
the Patriarch corr esponded with the President, the Vicar, and the 
Prefect. The Church, in this manner, was, in its aieicioie ad- 
justed to the state. The Church, says Optatus, “was Weed 
in the Empire, and not the Empire in the Church, and, therefore, 
assumed the same polity.” The conformity of the sacerdotal with 
the civil government has been clearly shown by Du Pin and ma- 
ny othets, such as Giannon, Mezeray, and Thomassin.> 

A bishop, therefore, Sbtained arank, in the hierarchy’ in pro 
portion to the city, in which he ruled. Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Rome, in the East, South, and West, surpassed all the other 
cities inthe Empire. Antioch was the third city in the state, and 
its bishop ranked inthe third place, inthe church. Alexan« 
‘dria was the second city, and its patriarch obtained the second 
“yank in the prelacy. Rome was the Metropolis, and its Pontiff, 
accordingly, enjoyed the Primacy. The Roman Church, says 
Du Pin, gained the presidency, “‘because Rome was the chief 
city.” The Roman city, says the Empress Placidia, writing to 
~ Theodosius, in favor of Leo,“‘is the mistress of all, and, therefore, 
should continue in honor.” Faucet also, sueiiibven! the find of the 
Roman Hierarchs to “‘the greatness of the Roman City.”¢ 

The dependance of the bishop’s dignity on the eminency of 
the city, appeared, in striking colours, in the original obscurity 
and future greatness of the Byzantine Hierarch. This bishop had 
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been. suffra agan to theMetropolitan of Weraclea& Exarch of Thracia. 
But the sudragnny when Constantinople became the imperial ci- 
ty, became a Patriarch. ‘lhe second General Council, in its 
oe canon, raised\the Constantinopolitan See above those of An- 

och and Alexandria, and placed it next to that of Rome, be- 
pi Constantinople was new Rome, and the Royal city. 
‘Lhe Patriarch, in. consequence, usurped the jurisdistion, of 
Asia, Pontus, and Thracia. The fourth general council, in 
its twenty-eighth canon, conferred equal ecclesiastical privileges 
on the Byzantine and Roman Sees.4 

The usurpation of the Papal Hierarch was aided, with singu- 
Jar efficiency, by the Hai ide of the false Decretals. This col- 
lection, about the year 800, was ushered into the world, as the 
work hada early Pontifis. All the authority, assumed by mo- 
dern Popes, was, in. this forgery, ascribed to their prede zessors, 
in the. days of primitive Christianity. A Linus, a Cletus, and a 
Clemens. were, by this author, represented as claiming the Su- 
premacy, aud wielding the power, afterward arrogated bya Gre- 
gory, a Boniface, oran Innocent.e Any Pontiff; however arbitra- 
ry or ambitious, could, from this magazine, plead a president for 
any act of usurpation, tyranny, or despotism. 

This fabrication, which promoted Pontifieal domination, 
displays 1 in a strong light, the variations of Romanism. ‘The for- 
sery was, countenanced by the Sovereign Pontiff, and urged by 
Nicholas the First, against the French Prelacy.f Its genuinenes, 
and authenticity, indeed, from the ninth century, till the refor- 
ination, were generally admitted, and its authority sustained, 
during this period of superstition, barbarism, and credulity, the 
inighty fabric of the Pontificalsupremacy. An age, eveloped in 
darkness, and monkery, and void of letters and philosophy, was 
incapable of detecting the imposture, though executed with a vul- 
gar, awkward, and bungling hand. Turriano and Binius, even in 
modern times, have maintained its authenticity. The dawn of 
the Reformation, howeyei, e exposed the cheat, in allits clumsy, 
misshapen, and unwieldy deformity. Its absurdity, anachro- 
nisms, and contradictions, betrayed the silly and stupid fiction. 
Its forgery has been admitted by Bellarmin, Baronius, Sirmond, 
Kvasmus, Petavius, 'Thomassin, Pagius, Giannon, Antonius, 
Perron, Ileury, De Mar ca, Du Pan my Labbeus. Du Pin calls 
the collection’ a medley. Labbeus calls it “a deformity, which 
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can be disguised by no art, dress, or colouring.”s The forgery re- 
mains a lasting monument of the ignorance, credulity, and super- 
stition of the period of its publication, reception, and authority. 

The domination of the Papacy was, also, promoted by missions 
to the kingdoms of Paganism, idolatry, and Polytheism. The 
vast wealth and rich domains ‘of the Roman See, both in Italy 
and the adjacent islands, enabled the Pontiff to support missions, 
on an extensive scale, through the European kingdoms, for the 
purpose of proselytism. These exertions displayed the Roman 
Hierarch’s zeal, and their success promoted his aggrandizement. 
The CHitahes, established in this way, acknowledged a depen- 
dence on the See, by which they had been planted. 

Romanism, from the ninth till the fourteenth century, was ex- 
tended over Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Bohemia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, andthe Orkney i 
lands. A few of the missionaries, sent to these nations, were ac- 
tuated with piety, accompanied, indeed, with weakness, imbecility, 
and superstition. These visited the abodes of sivagisn, idola- 
try, and Polytheism, in the midst of danger, difficulty, and pri- 
vation, to communicate the light or the Gospel. But many of 
these nations were proselyted by missions of a different descrip- 
tion. Persecution, violence, and compulsion were often substitu- 
ted for persuasion, instruction, and Christianity. ‘The Pagansof 
Poland, Prussia, and Livonia were dragooned into Popery, by 
military dialectics. ‘The Martial Apostles, who invaded these na- 
tions, under the standard of the cross, were attached only to their 

own interest,& the Roman Pontiff’s domination saggrandizement, 
and tyranny. The Popedom was enlarged, by the accession of 
the Northern nations, which; converted by Latin missions, sub- 
mitted to Papal jurisdiction, and swelled the glory of the Romish 
Communion. 

The Papal yoke, received, in this manner, by the proselyted 
nations of the North, was rejected, with resolution, by the Asian, 
African, and Earopean kingdoms, who had professed Christia- 
nity. The Asians despised Victor’s denunciations, on the sub- 
ject of the Pascal solemnity. ‘Ihe Africans contemned Ste- 
phen’s excommunication, on the topic of heretical baptism. 
The prelacy of Africa, amounting to 225, forbid, in 418, on pain 
of excommunication, all appeals beyond the Sea! ‘his canon; 
they renewed, in 426; while Fastinus, who represented the Pope, 
in the Council, blustered, vapoured, threatened, and stormed, but 
allin vain. The Bishops contemned his fury, issued their Ca- 
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nons, and, with steady unanimity, repelled Papal aggression. 

‘The usurpations of the Popedom were also long withstood by 
several ofthe European nations, such as France, Spain, England, 
and Ireland. ‘lhese continued, for ages, to repress Roman des- 
potism with vigor, resolution, and effect. Gaul or France eppo- 
sed Pontifical encroachment, and maintained Metropolitical au- 
thority, with the utmost resolution. The synod of Lyons, in 
567, directed all dissensions among the clergy, to be terminated 
in a Provincial Council. Gregory, the Fourth, in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, pretended to excommunicate the 
French prelacy, who, inclined to retaliation, threatened to ex- 
communicate Gregory. Hincmar, the celebrated French Bi- 
shop and Statesman, wrote, in 865, the famous epistle,in which 
he exploded the novelty of the Decretals, andadvocated the can- 
ons of Nicea and Sardica. The French, says Du Pin, main- 
tained,in the tenth century, the ancient discipline, and interdicted 
appeals. ‘The Metropolitans preserved their rights inviolated, 
“till beyond the twelfth century.) This, Du Pin shows, from the 
works of Alcuin, the council ot Lacdicea, and the Episties of 
Nicholas, John, Stephen, Gregory, and Urban. 

Spain remained free of Pontifical domination, till the beginning 
of the ninth century. ‘The Spanish prelacy and nobility, under 
the protection of the King, and independent of foreign control, » 
continued, prior to the Moorish conquest, to conduct the admi- 
nistrationof tae Spanish church. Provincial Councils, says Du 
Pin, in the end of the sixth century, judged the Spanish prelacy, 
without any appeal. Arnolf, Bishop of Orleans, even at the close 
of the tenth century, declared, in the Council of Rheims, with- 
out contradiction, that the Spanish Church disclaimed the autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff.* 

Many councils, provincial as well as national, assembled, du- 
ring this time, in the Spanish nation. But none depended on 
the Roman P ontiff, for convocation, presidency, or confirmation. 
The synods were called by the monarch; and the Pope presi- 
ded neitherin person nor by delegation, ‘The celebrated thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth councils of Toledo assembled 
and separated without conveying any notification of theirmeeting 
or transactions to the Roman Patriarch. ‘The Spanish sove- 
reign convoked these conventions, and ratified their decisions! 
The latter of these Synods opposed Benedict, the Second, and 
even questioned his orthodoxy. The Prelacy of Spain, in the 
exposition of their faith, had embodied some opinions, which dis- 
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pleased his Infallibility. . His Holiness, therefore, requested the 
bishops to recant, or, at least, to explain. The fifteenth council 
of Toledo, in 688, explained, not by complying with his Infalli- 
bility, but by repeating their belief, and citing, in its favor, the 
authority of Athanasius, Ambrosius, Cyril, Augustin, and Ful- 
gentius. The Holy Fathers, in addition, declared the hetero- 
doxy of all who differed from these Saints." ‘This was a po- 
lite way of announcing his Infallibility’s error in the faith, The 
eouncil’s reply plainly supposed the heresy of Benedict, and the 
Infallibility of Athanasius, Cyril, Augustin, Ambrosius, and 
Tulgentius. 

Britain continued independent of Papal authority, till the end 
ofthe sixth century. The English, dissenting from the Romish 
institutions and communion, disclaimed the Papal supremacy. 
Baronius himself, practisedin allthe arts of evasion & chicanery, 
admits, on this occasion, a long and dreadful schism. The Bri- 
tish, says Beda, differed from the Roman Christians, in the ce- 
lebration of baptism, the Pascal solemnity, ‘“‘and in many other 
things.” The points of difference, according to the Anglo-Sax- 
on historian, were not few, but many. Augustin gave the same 
statement as Beda. The English, said the Roman missionary, 
“acted, in many respects, contrary to the Roman usage.” 

The Britains, in consequence, disclaimed the supremacy of 
Gregory, and the episcopacy of Augustin, whom the Pontiff 
had commissioned, as a missionary and Archbishop in England. 
Augustin, on this topic, conferred with Dinoth, accompanied 
with seven British Bishops, and several Bangorian Monks, at 
Augustin’s Oak, on the frontiers of the Anglo-Saxons. Augus- 
tin, on this occasion, recommended an acknowledgment of the 
-Papalsupremacy. Dinoth, speaking for the English, “‘professed 
himself, his fellows, and the nation, attached to all Christians, 
by the bonds of love and charity. This subjection, he said, the 
British were ready to pay the Pontiff, and every Christian; but 
were unacquainted with any other submission, which they owed 
to the person, whom Augustin called the Pope.”® Dinoth, and 
his companions, though men of learning, in their day, seem to 
have known nothing of the Roman Hierarch. The English 
Bishops, at the end of the sixth century, had never heard of God’s 
Vicar-General on earth: and, what was nearly as bad, cared no 
more about his Infallibility, after his name had been mentioned, 
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than about any other man. Dinoth also informed Augustin, 
that the British Church was governed by the Bishop of Czrleon, 
and, therefore, had no need of the Roman missionary’s service or 
superintendency. ‘The obstinate people refused the Archbishop, 
ready provided for them by his Roman Holiness. Augustin rea- 
soned and remonstrated, butin vain, His auditors, who, accor- 
ding to Beda, preferred their own traditions to the universal 
church, were deaf to reason, entreaty, and reproof. 

Treland maintained its independency still longer than England. 
This nation rejected the Papal supremacy, and, indeed, all fo- 
reign domination, till its conquest by Henry, at the end of the 
twelfth century. The Scottish and Irish communion, Baronius 
admits, were involved in the sameschism. Beda accuses the 
Irish of fostering hatred to Romanism, and of entertaining a he- 
terodox profession.P Laurentius, Justus, and Mellitus, in 614 
in their epistolary communication to the Irish clergy and laity, 
indentified the Hibernian with the British Church. Dagan, an 
Trish bishop, refused to eat, sit in company, or remain under the 
roof with the Roman bishops.4 

Ireland, for many ages, wasa school of learning for the. Eu- 
ropean nations ; and she maintained her independency, and re- 
pressed the incursions of foreign control, during the days of her 
literary glory. But the Danish army invaded the kingdom, 
slew her sons, wasted her fields, and demolished her colleges. 
Darkness, literary, intellectual, and moral, succeeded, and pre- 
pared the way for Romanism. The dissensions of the native 
sovereigns auginented the misery of the distracted nation, and 
facilitated the. progress of Popery. King Henry, patronized by 
Pope Adrian, completed the s;stem of ‘Pontifical subjugation. 
The Vicar-General of God transferred the whole Island to 
the Monarch of England, for many pious ends; and especially 
for the payment of an annual tax of one penny from each family, 
to the Holy Roman See. 
"The usurpations of the Papacy, therefore, were effected by gra- 
dual innovation. Several nations, in defiance of Pontifical claims 
and ambition, maintained their freedom for many ages. The 
progress of Roman encroachments, was, for many years, very 
slow, though supported by the energy of Leo, Gregory, Nicholas, 
John, Gregory, Innocent, and Boniface, Leo, the Great, indeed, 
seems to have felt all the activity of genius and ambition; and 
he attempted, in consequence, by many skilful & rapid movements, 
to enlarge the circle of his power. He pointed nis spiritual ar- 
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tillery against the Gallican Church; but was repelled with spirit, 
resolution, and success. His ecclesiastical tactics, though well 
concerted, were in the main, unsuccessful; and Papal usurpation 
made little progiess, through any part of Christendom, till the 
accession of Gregory, in the end of the sixth century. 

The Sainted Gregory was distinguished, not by his learning, 
writings, or integrity, but by his ambition, vigour, and activity, 
His works are void of literary taste, and his life was a tissue of 
superstition, priestcraft, monkery, intolerance, formality, and 
dissimulation. He maintained a continual correspondence with 
Bishops, Emperors, and Kings; and, as occasion dictated, em- 
ployed,with temporizing versatility the language of devotion, arro~ 
gance, or flattery. His greataim was to repress the Byzantine Pa~ 
triarch, and exalt the Roman Pontiff. During Gregory’s reign, 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarch, actuated bya silly vanity, 
and countenanced by the Emperor Mauricius, assumed the title 
of Universal Bishop. This appellation, noisy and empty, was 
unattended with any new accession of power. But the soun- 
ding distinction, unmeaning as it was, in itself, and suitable, as 
the Emperor seems to have thought it, to the Bishop of the Im- 
perial city, awoke Gregory’s envy, jealousy and hostility. His 
Holiness, accordingly, pronounced the dignity, vain-glorious, 
proud, profane, impious, execrable, heretical, blasphemous, dia- 
bolical, and Antichristian; and endeavoured, with unremitting 
activity, to arouse all the powers of the earth, for its extinction. 
His Saintship, had the spirit of prophecy been among the 
number of his accomplishments, would, in all probability, have 
spoken with more caution, about atitle, afterward arrogated by 
his successors. The usurper of this appellation, according to 
Gregory, was the Harbinger and Herald of Antichrist. His In- 
fallibility, of course,in designating the Pope Antichrist, had the 
honor of anticipating Luther near a thousand years. 

Mauricius refused taking the title of universal bishop from the 
Byzantine Patriarch. But the Emperor’s reign soon termina- 
ted in the rebellion of Phocas, a centurion who assassinated the 
Royal Family, and seized the Imperial throne. The usurper, on 
this occasion, was a monsterofinhumanity. Some tyrants have 
been cruel from policy. But Phocas seems to have been actua- 
ted with unalloyed, disinterested malignity, unconnected with 
any end, except the gratification of a malevolent and infernal 
mind. He massacred five of his predecessor’s sons before the 
eyes of the father, whom he reserved to the last, that he might 
be a spectator of his family’s destruction. The youngest boy’s 
nurse endeavoured to substitute her own child, in the place of the 
FEmperor’s. Maunricius,however,discovered and prevented the de- 
sign, and delivered the royal infant to the executioner. This, 
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noble action extorted tears from the eyes of all the other spectators, 
but madeno impression on the tyrant. The assassination of the 
Emperor’s brother, and the chief Patricians followed. The Em- 
press Constantina and the Princesses were next, by thesolemnest 
oaths and promises of. safety, allured from their assylum ina 
ehurch, and fell, the helpless victims of relentless fury. Phocas 
was deformed in. body, as well asin mind. His aspect inspired. 
terror; and he was void of genius, learning, truth, honor, or 
humanity, and the slave of drunkenness, impudicity, licentious- 
ness, and cruelty.r 

This Demon of inhumanity, however, became the object of his 
Jafallibility’s unqualified flattery, for the promoting of projects of 
ambition, tyranny, and despotism. ‘His Holiness hailed the 
miscreant’s accession, in strains suited only to the advent of the 
Messiah. The Hierarch celebrated the piety and benignity of 
the assassin, and welcomed the successful rebellion of the usur- 
per, as the joy of Heaven and earth... His Saintship, in fond 
anticipation, grasped the title of Universal Bishop, as the reward 
of his prostituted eulogy, adulation, and blasphemy. But death 
arrested his career, and prevented the transfer of the disputed 
and envied honor. Gregory’s ambition and ability, however, suc- 
eeeded in extending the limits, and advancing the authority of 
the Popedom. Claims, hitherto disputed or halfpreferred, as- 
sumed, under his superintendance, a. more definite’form; while 
nations,too ignorant to compare precedents, or examineprinciples,. 
yielded to his authority, reputation, and ability. 

Gregory’s successors, for nearly 150 years, seem to have ob- 
_tained no material accessions of ecclesiastical power. The infer- 
nal Phocas, indeed, according to many historians, wrested the 
_ title of Universal Bishop from the Byzantine Patriarch, and en- 
tailed it, in perpetuity, on the Roman Pontiff.t Some modern 
publications annex considerable importance to this transaction, 
and even date the Papal Supremacy from this epoch. But this, 
as many reasons show, was no leading fact, much less a marked 
era, in the history of the papacy. The truth of the narration is 
very questionable. The cotemporary historians are silent on this 
topic. The relation rests on the sole credit of Baronius, who, 
onaccount of his modernness, aswell as his partiality,is no authority. 
Pelagius and Gregory had disclaimed the title, which, for some 
centuries, was not retained by the successors of Boniface. ‘The 
Roman Pontiff, says Gratian, ‘is not universal,” though some 
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eter its assumption tothe ninth century." But the account, even 
if true, is unimportant. The appellation, intended merely as 
complimental and honorary, was not new, nor accompanied with 
any fresh accessions of authority. ‘The title had been given te 
Pope Leo, the Great, by the council of Chalcedon, and to the 
Byzantine Patriarchs, by the Emperors Leo and Justinian. Leo 
had called Stephen Universal, and Justinian, at a later date, had, 
in the same style, mentioned Mennas, E.piphanius, and Anthe- 
mius. The Patriarchs of Constantinople, indeed, before as well 
as after Boniface, were called Universal Bishops. Phocas, in- 
deed, rescinded thedignity. But thetitle was afterward restored 
by Heraclius, the successor of Phocas, and retained with the ut= 
most pertinacity.” 

But Phoeas, if he didnot bestow the title of Universal Bishop 
on the Roman Pontiff, conferred something, which, if belief may 
be attached to Anastasius, Beda, and Deacon, was equivalent 
oreven superior. The Primacy, claimed by the Eastern Patri- 
arch, this Emperor, according to these historians, transferred to 
the Western Pontiff.” The Primacy, however, obtained, in this 
manner, could have no pretensions to be of ecclesiasticaler Di- 
vine origin; but, on the contrary, like all the honors of the Pa- 
pacy, was of civil and human authority. 

Nicholas and John, in the ninth century, laid the foundation, 
and Gregory, in the eleventh, raised the superstructure. The 
latter completed the outline, which the two former had begun. 
The skeleton, which Nicholas and John had organized, Gregory 
clothed with flesh, supplied with blood, and inspired with life, 
health, and activity. Innocent, the Third, seemed, if possible, 
to outrival Gregory in the career of ambition, usurpation, and ty- 
ranny. Unwearied application, extensive knowledge of ecclesi~ 
astical law, and vigilant observation of passing events, sustained 
this Pontifi’s fearless activity; and he obtained the three great 
objects of his pursuit, sacerdotal sovereignty, regal monarchy, 
and dominion over Kings. Boniface, the Eighth, walked in In- 
nocent’s steps, and endeavoured to surpass his predecessor in the 
paths of despotism. During the period which elapsed from In- 
nocent till Boniface, the sun of Pontifical glory shone, in all its 
meridian splendor. ‘lhe Thirteenth century constituted the noon- 


u Nec etiam Romanus Pontifex universalis est appellandis, Gratians 363. 
Anon. 180. , 
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day of Papal domination. Rome, mistress of the world, inspired 
all the terrors of her ancient name, thundering anathemas, inter- 
dicting nations, and usurping authority over councils and Kings. 
Christendom, through all its extended realmsof mental and mo- 
ral darkness, trembled, while the Pontiff fulminated excommu- 
nications. Monarchs quaked on their thrones, at the terror of 
Papal deposition, and crouched before his spiritual power, like the 
meanest slaves, The clergy considered his Holiness, as the 
fountain of their subordinate authority, and the way to future 
promotion. The people, immersed in gross ignorance and super- 
‘Stition, viewed his supremacy as a terrestrial’ deity, who wielded 
the temporal and eternal destinies of man. ‘The wealth of 
‘nations flowed intothesacred treasury, and enabled the successor of 
the Galilean Fisherman, and Head of the Christian Common- 
wealth to rival the splendor of Eastern grandeur, pomp, and 
Juxury. 
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CHAYr. IV. 


' Tnfallibility—Pontifical Infallibility—Its Matter, Form, and 


Uncertainty—Synodal Infallibility-—Pontifical and Synodal 
Infallibility—Ecclesiastical Infallibility—Its Absurdity—Its 
Impossibility. | 
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The Infallibility of the Church, like the Supremacy of the 
Pope; presents an inviting theme to the votary of Papal super- 
stition. A genuine son of Romanism expatiates, on this topic, 
with great complacency, pride, and volubility. But the boasted 
unity of pretended Catholicism, on this, ason every other ques- 
tion, has diverged into a heterogeneous medley of jarring opini- 
ons, various sentiments, and contending systems. The ablest 
advocates of Infallibility cann >t tell in whom this prerogative is 
placed. Its seat, in consequence, has, even among its friends, 
become the subject of angry, unmeaning, and tedious, as well as 
useless discussion. 

All,indeed, seem to agree in ascribing Infallibility to the Church. 
But this agreement, in word, is no proof of unity, in opinion. Its 
advocates differ in the interpretation of the term ; and apply, to 


_the expression, no less than four different significations. [our 
_ conflicting factions, in consequence, exist, on this subject, in the 


Romish Communion. One party place Infallibility in the 
Church virtual, or the Roman Pontiff. A second faction seat in- 
errability in the Church representative, or a General Council. 
A third class ascribe this prerogative to a union of the Church 
virtual and representative, or, in other terms, to a General Coun- 
cil, headed by the Roman Pontiff. A fourth division, rejecting 
the other systems, persist in attributing exemption from error, 
x 
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only tothe church collective or dispersed, embracing the whole 
body of professors, clergy and laity. 

One party place Infallibility in the Church virtual, or Roman 
Pontiff This. may be called the Halian, ‘I'ransalpin, or 
Ultramontan system, ‘The Italian clergy, placed under theeye, 
influence, and power of the Pope, concur, with abject submission, 
in this opinion. ‘These receive the official definitions of the su- 
preme Hlierarch, on faith and morals, as the Divine oracles of 
Infallibility. 

This system, in all its absurdity, has been patronized by the- 
ologians, Popes, and Councils. Many Romish Doctors have en- 
tertained this opinion, suchas Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius, Ca- 
ranza, Pigius, T'urrecrema, Canus, Pole, Duval, Lainez, Aquinas, 
Cajetan, Pole, Fabulottus, and Palavicino Several Pontiffs, as 
might be expected, have been found in the same ranks; such as 
Pascal, Pius, Leo, Pelagius, Boniface,and Gregory.» | ‘These, 
and many others, who havejoined the same standard, form a nu- 
merous, learned, andinfluential faction, in the bosom of the Pa- 
pacy. Bellarmin, Duval, and Arsdekin, indeed, have represen- 
ted this as the common sentiment, entertained by all Popish the- 
ologians of distinction.¢ 

This system seems also to have been embraced by the Coun- 
cils of Florence and Lateran, under ugenius and Leo. These 
Conventions conferred on the Pontiff, an authority above all 
Councils. ‘The Pontifical, therefore, is superior to synodal 
authority, and, according to the F'lorentian and Lateran decisions, 
must possess Infallibility. The Lateran Synod, besides, renew- 
ed and approved the Bull of Boniface, the Eighth, which decla- 
red subjection to the Roman Pontiff, necessary to all, for salva- 
tion. These two councils were general, and accounted a repre- 
sentation of the whole Church. The belief of Pontifical exemp- 
tion from error, therefore, was not confined to a mere party, buat 
extended to the whole communion. 

The Infallibility of the Roman Pontiffmaintained, in this man- 
ner, by theologians, Popes, and Councils, has also been rejected 
by similar authority. Doctors, Pontiffs, Synods, and, indeed, 
all antiquity, have denied the inerrability of his Roman Holiness. 
The absurdity has been disclaimed by Gerson, Launoy, Al- 
main, Richerius, Alliaco, Victoria, Tostatus, Lyra, Alphonsus, 
De Marca, Du Pin, Bossuet, and many other Romish Divines. 


a Per ecclesiam intelligimus Pontificem Romanum, Gretzer, c.X. Papa vir- 
tualiter est tota ecclesia. Herv.c. XXILiI, Jacobatius, I.p, LXULT. 
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Many Popes, also, have disclaimed this prerogative, such as Da- 
masus,Celestin,Pius, Gelasius, Innocent, Eugenius, Adrian, and 
Paul.e. The superhuman pretensions have been also rejected 
by the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, 

The assertors of Pontifical Infallibility, outraging common 
sense, and varying from others, have, also,on this subject, differed 
among themselves. Few,indeed, have had the effrontery to re- 
present even the Pope, as unerring in all his decisions. His Ho- 
liness, according to Bellarmin, may, in a personal and private 
capacity, be subject to mistake, and, according to Costerus, be 
guilty of heresy, idolatry, and infidelity, ‘The Transalpins, ac- 
cordingly, have disagreed among themselves, on the matter, 
form, and certainty of Infallibility. 

The matter or subject of Infallibility has been one topic of dis- 
putation, among the partizans of the Italian School. The Ul- 
tramontans contend whether this prerogative of his Holiness be 
restricted to faith and morality, or extend to discipline and fact. 
The majority seem to confine this attribute of the Pontiff to faith 
and morality, and admit his liability to error in fact and disci- 
pline. Bellarmin and his partizans seem to limit inerrability to 
the two former, and leave the two latter to the contingency of 
human weakness, ignorance, and imbecility. One party, howe- 
ver, though asmall one, in the Romish Communion, would cover 
AG the varying form of discipline, with the shield of Infallibi- 

ity. 

The Jesuits would extend Infallibility, both to questions of 
right and of fact. These patrons of sycophancy and absurdity, 
in their celebrated thesis of Clermont, acknowledged an unerring 
judge ofcontroversy, in both these respects. ‘This judge, accord- 
ing to Jesuitical adulation, is the Pope, who, seeing with the eye 
of the Church, and enlightened with divine illumination, is un- 
erring as the Son of God, who imparts the Infallibility, which 
he possesses.£ One trembles while he writes such shocking blas-~ 
phemy. John, Boniface, and Alexander, monsters of iniquity, 
were, according to this statement, inspired by God, and Infalli- 
ble as Immanuel. Talon, the French Advocate-General, pro- 
testing against this insult, on reason, religion, and common 
Sense, stigmatized itas impiety, impurity, and blasphemy. 

This blasphemy, however, was not confined to the cringing, 


e Certum est quod Pontifex possit errare etiam iniis, que tangunt fidem. Adri 
an, 6, De Min. Art. 3. Maimburg, 138. Non dnbito, quin ego & decessores met 
errare aliquando potuerimus. Paul, 4. in Maimb. 139. Du Pin, 364. Caron, ca 
XVIII, Launoy, 1, 145, 


f Papam non minus infallibilem ia materia facti vel jurisesse quam fnerit Jes 
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juris sive fact? Qaestionem contincat. Arsdekis, F, 124, 
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erafty, unprincipled Jesuits. Leo, in the Lateran Council, in thé 
eleventh session, recognized the same principle, in all its incon- 
sistency, hittefalidss, and deformity. He declared his ability to 
“supply the defects, both of right and fact, from his certain know- 
ledge, and from the plenitude of his Apostolic power.” ‘The de- 
claration was made with the full approbation of the Ecumenical 
Holy, Roman synod, which represented the universal church. 
its belief, therefore, should be an article of faith, and its rejec- 
tion, a heresy. The Jansenists, on this topic, opposed the Jesu- 
its, and betrayed, by their disputations, the boasted unity of Ca- 
tholicisth. 

The Ultramontan School, also vary with respect to the form 
of Infallibility. This party, indeed, confess the Pope’s liability 
to error and deception, like other men, in a private or personal 
capacity, and limit his Infallibility to his ExcATHEDRAN or official 
decisions, when he speaks from. the chair. But the friends of 
Excathedran or Official Infallibility, agreeing in word, have 
disagreed about the interpretation of the term. One variety, on 
this topic, represents his Holiness, as speaking with Excathedran 
authority, when he decides with council. This explanation 
has. been patronized by Viguerius, Bagot, and Monilian. But 
these, it is plain, betray their own cause, by transferring Infal- 
libility from the Pope to his council. A second variety limit 
his judicial sentences to the determinations, which he delivers 
according to Scripture and tradition. ‘This interpretation has 
been countenanced by Cellot, Falkaberg, and Turrecrema. But. 
these, like the former, miss their aim, and ascribe Infallibility, 
not to the Pope, but to Scripture and tradition. ‘The difficulty 
still remains, to know when his Holiness speaks, in accerdance 
with these standards. A third variety, supported by Canus and 
his partizans, reckon these official instructions, such as are ut- 
tered after mature and diligent examination.» But all the wis- 
dom of Canus and his friends, and perhaps a subsidy, would be 
necessary to distinguish between the l’ontiff’s deliberate and has- 
ty determinations. 

The fourth and commonest variety, on tis topic, is that of 
Bellarmin, Duval, Raynald, and Cajetan. His Holiness, ac- 
cording to these Doetors; sitters his xcathedran oracles, when, 
ina public capacity, he teaches the whole Church, concerning 
faith and morality. Buta difficulty still remains to determine 
when this is the case; and this difficulty has divided the advo- 
cates of this folly into several factions. The Pontiff, say some, 
teaches the whole Church, when he enacts laws; and say others, 


at eg Tam juris quam facti defectus “5 hil ex certa nostra scientia, & de Apos-_ 
tolice potestatis plenitudine. ‘Labb. 19. 
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when he issues Rescripts. The Pontiff, say Tannerus and 
Compton, instructs the whole ecclesiastical community, when his 
Bull, has, for some time, been affixed to Peter’s door, and the 
Apostolic Chancery. This, which Du Pin calls the height of 
folly, is the concentrated spirit of sublimated nonsense. Maiin-= 
burg requires public and solemn prayer, with the consultation of 
many councils and universities.! 

‘The certainty or uncertainty of Pontifical exemption from er- 
ror, has,‘in the Romish Communion, been a subject of disagree- 
ment and disputation. While the Ultramontan contends for 
its truth, and the Cisalpin for its falsehood, a numerous and in- 
fluential paity maintain its utter uncertainty, and represent it as 
a question, not of faith, but of opinion. The class-book of May- 
nooth stoutly advocates the probability of both systems.j The 
sage writer’s penetrating eye, could, at a glance, discern the pro- 
bability oftwe contradictory propositions. ‘The author must have 
been aman of genius. Anglade, Slevin, and Kenney, at the 
Maynooth examination, declared, on oath, their indecision on 
this inquiry. The learned Doctors could not tell whether their 
visible Head be the organ of truth, or the channel of error, even 
in his official decisions, and on points of faith. -A communion, 
which boasts of Infallibility, cannot determine whether the So- 
vereign Pontiff, the Plenipotentiary of Heaven, and “‘the father 
and teacher of all Christians,” be, even when speaking from the 
chair, the Oracle of Catholicism or Heresy. 

A second faction seat inerrability in the Church Representa- 
tive, or a General Council. An Ecumenical Synod, according 
to this class, is the sovereign tribunal, which, all ranks of men, 
even the Roman Pontiff, are bound to obey. An assembly of 
this kind, guided by the Holy Spirit, is superior to the Pope, 
and the supreme judge of controversy. The Pontifi, in case of 
disobedience, is subject to deposition by the same authority.« 

This is the system of the French or Cisalpin School. The 
Gallican Church distinguished itself, in every age, by its oppo- 
sition to Pontifical ambition, usurpation, and tyranny. ‘lhe 
Pontiff’s authority,in consequence, never obtained the same pre- 
valence in France, asin several.other nations of Christendom. 
His Infallibility is one of these claims, which the French School 
never acknowledged. His liableness to error, even on questions 
of faith, has, accordingly, been maintained by the ablest French 
Divines, such as Launoy, Gerson, Almain, Richerius, Maim- 
burg, De Marca, Bossuet, and Du Pin. These Doctors have 
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been supported by many Frénch Universities, such as Paris, Ari- 
giers, Toulouse, and Orleans, which have been followed by those 
ef Louvain, Herford, Colonia, Cracow, and Vienna. Man 
Pontiffs, also, such as Damasus, Celestin, Felix, Adrian, Gela~ 
sius, Leo, Innocent, and Eugenius, admitting their own liability 
to error, have referred imfallibility to a General Council. | 

The General Councils of Pisa, Constance, & Basil enacted a si- 
milar decision. These proceeded, without any ceremony, to the 
demolition of Pontifical supremacy and inerrability. All this is 
eontained in the superiority of a council tothe Pope, established 
by these Synods, as well as by their deposition of Benedict,Grego- 
ry, John, and Eugenius. These Pontiffs, the Fathers of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basil, found guilty of contumacy, incorrigibility, 
simony, perjury, schism, and heresy, and founded synodat autho- 
rity on the ruins of Papal presumption, domination, and despo- 
tism. The Basilians, in express terms, declared the Pope’s fal- 
libility, and, im many instances, his actual heresy. Some of the 
supreme Pontiffs, said these Legislators, “have fallen into heresy 
and error. The Pope may, and often doeserr. History and ex- 
perience show, that the Pope, though the Head and Chief, has 
eften been guilty of error.”™ ‘These quotations are plain, and ex- 
pressive of the council’s sentiments on the Roman Hierarch’s 
pretended exemption from the common weakness of huma- 
nity. 

The French, in this manner, are opposed to the Italian Schoo}, 
Theologian is opposed to theologian, Pope to Pope, university to 
to university, and council to council. The council of the Late- 
yan, in a particular manner, contradicts the council of Basil. 
Leo, inthe former assembly, and with its entire approbation, de- 
elared his certain knowledge, both of right and fact. The latter 
congress, in the plainest language, admitted the Pope’s fallibility 
and actual heresy.” . 

A third class aseribe infallibility to a union of the Church vir- 
tual and representative, or a General Council, headed by the Ro- 
man Pontiff. These, in general, require Pontifical convocation, 
presidency, and confirmation, to confer, ona Council, universali- 
ty, legality, and validity, A Pope er Synod, according to 
this theory, may, when disconnected, fallinto error; but, wher 
united, become unerring A council, under the direction and 
superintendence of the Pontiff, is, say these speculators raised 


1 Hanc esse ecclesiae Gallicanae certam & indubitalem doctrinam. Arsdekin, fF. 
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above mistake, en subjects of faith and morality.° 

This class is opposed by both the former. ‘The system contra- 
dicts the assumption of Pontifical and Sy nodal Infallibility, and 
the sentiments of the French and Italian schools. Its partizaus 
differ not only from the Cisalpin theologians, Launoy, Gerson, 
Almain, Bossuet, and Du Pin, but, also, from the Ultramontan 
Doctors, Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius, Caranza, and Cajetan ; 
and are exposed to the fire of the councils of Florence and Late- 
ran, as well as of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

This party, varying from the French and Italian Schools, vary 
from their own theory, and from the acknowledged facts of the 
General Councils. The Romish Communion admits the autho- 
rity of several synods, undistinguished by Pontifical summons, 
presidency, and ratification. ‘lhe eight Oriental councils, as 
Launoy, Du Pin, Gibert, and Caron, have clearly shown, were 
summoned, sometimes against the Pontifi’s will, and always 
without his authority. The Pope,in the first, second, third, and 
fifth General Councils at Nicea, Ephesus, and Constantinople, 
presided neither in person, nor by representation ; while the se- 
cond Ephesian synod, says Mirandula, having a lawful call, and 
the Legantine presence of the Roman Bishop, prostituted its au- 
thority, nevertheless, to the subversion of the faith. Several 
General Councils were not sanctioned, but, on the contrary, re- 
sisted by Pontifical power. This was thecase with the third cancn 
of the second General Council, which declared the Byzantine 
next in rank and dignity to the Roman See. ‘The twenty- 
eighth canon of the fourth General Council, at Chalcedon, which 
raised the Constantinopolitan Patriarch to an equality with the 
Roman Pontiff, met with similar opposition. But the Chalcedoni- 
an Fathersdisregarded the Roman Bishop’s expostulations and hos - 
tility. ‘he Fifth General Council decided against Vigilius, &,in 
addition, complimented his Holiness, with an anathema and 
the imputation of heresy. The Sixth Ecumenical Synod con- 
demned Honorius, and its acts were confirmed by the Emperor, 
and afterward by Leo. ‘The Basilian assembly was ridiculed by 
Leo, the Tenth, and both cursed and confirmed by Eugenius. 
His Holiness, of course, between sarcasm, malediction, and rati- 
fication, showed due and ample attention to the Fathers of 
Basil. The French clergy reject the Councils of Lyons, Fle- 
rence, and the Lateran, though sanctioned by Innocent, Euge- 
nius,and Leo. The Ttalian cler gy, on the contrary,and the par- 
tizans of Pontifical Sovereignty, have proscribed the Councils ef 
Pisa, Constance, and Basil, though ratified by Alexander, Mar- 
tin, and Nicholas. 


A fourth division in the Romish Communion, rejecting the 
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other systems, persist in attributing exemption from error only to 
_ the church collective or dispersed, “embracing the rey body 
_ of Christian Professors. ‘hese, disclaithing Pontitica! and Sy- 
nodal Infallibility, as well as both united, patronize ecclesiasti- 
eal Inerrability. The partizans of this theory, however, are few, 

compared with the other factions. The system, notwithstand- 
ing, can boast of several patrons of celebrity, such as Panormi- 
tan, Mirandula, and Alliaco.P Panormitan, the famouscanonist, 
was one of the advocates of this theory. Councils, according to 
. this author, may err, and have erred. The Universal Churoh, 

he adds, “comprehends the assembly of all the faithful ; and this 
is the Chur ch which is vested with Infallibility.” Mir andula 
adopted the opinion of Panormitan. He represents the 
second councilof Ephesus, as general & lawful, which, neverthe- 
Tess,‘‘betrayed the faith.” Alliaeo’s statement, on this Head,in the 
Council of Constance, is remarkable. He observed that ‘‘a ge- 
neral council, according to celebrated Doctors, may err, not only 
in fact, but also in right, and, what is more, in the faith.’ He 
delivered the statement as the opinion of many. The declara- 
tion, besides, was made in an assembly, containing about a thou- 
sand of the clergy, and constituting a representation of the whole 
Church, with general approbation and consent. 

This party, dissenting from Pontifical and Synodal Infallibility, 
differ also among themselves, and are subdivided into two sec- 
tions. One subdivision places illiability to error in the clergy, 
dispersed through Christendom. ‘The laity, according to this 
speculation, have nothing to do but obey the clergy, and be safe. 
The other subdivision reckons the laity among the participators 
of infallibility. Clergy and laity, according to this supposition, 
form: one sacred society, which, though dispersed through Chris~ 
tendom, and subject to mistake in an individual capacity, is, ina 
collective sense, raised above the possibility of error in the 
faith. 

Such is the diversity of opinions, in the Romish Communion, 
on a theory, which has disgraced man, and insulted human rea- 
son. ‘These observations shall now-be concluded with a digres- 
sion on the absurdity, and on the impossibility of this Infallibi- 
lity. Itsabsurdity may beshown from the intellectual weakness of 
man, and the moral deformity, which has disfigured the Roman 

P ontifis, the General Councils, and the Papal Church, 
-.. The intellectual! weakness a man shows, in the clearest light, 
the absurdity of the claim. Human reason, weak in its opera- 
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tions, and deceived by passion, ignorance, and prepossession, is 
open to the inroads of error. Facts testify its fallibility. The 
annals of the world proclaim, in loud, clear, and unequivocal ac- 
cents, the certainty of this humbling truth. The history of Ro- 
manism, and its diversity of opinions, notwithstanding its boas- 
ted unity, teach thesame fact. ‘The man, indeed, who first 
claimed, or afterward assumed the superhuman attribute, must 
have possessed an impregnable effrontery. Liability to error, 
indeed, with respect to each individual, in ordinary situations, 
is universally admitted. But a whole is equal to its parts. 
Fallible individuals, therefore, though united in one convention 
or society, can never form an Infallible Council, or an Infallible 
Church, 

The absurdity of this arrogant claim may be shown from the 
moral-deformity, which, from age to age, has disfigured the 
Roman P ontiffs, the General Councils, and the Papal Church. 
The moral character of the Popes proclaims a loud negation, 
against their Infallibility. Many ofthese Hierarchs carried mis- 
creancy to an unenvied perfection, and excelled, in this respect, 
all men, recorded in the annals of time. A John, a Benedict, 
and an Alexander seem to have been born to show how far hue 
man nature could proceed in degeneracy; and, in this depart- 
ment, outshone a Nero, a Domitian, and a Caligula. Several 
Popes, in the tenth century, owed their dignity to Marozia and 
Theodora, two celebrated courtezans, who raised their gallantsto 
the Pontifical throne, and vested them with Pontifical Infallibi- 
lity. Fifty of these Viceroys of Heaven, according to Gene- 
brard, degenerated, for 150 years, from the integrity of their 
ancestors, ‘and were "‘Apostatical rather than Apostolical. Ge- 
nebrard, Platina, Stella, and even Baronius, call them monsters, 
portends, thieves, robbers, assassins, magicians, murderers, bar- 
barians, and perjurers. No less, indeed, than sixteen of God’s 
Vicars-General were guilty of perjury. Papal ambition, usur- 
pation, persecution, domination, excommunications, interdicts, 
and deposition of Kings, have filled the earth with war, blood- 
shed, and desolation. 

The General Councils, like the Roman Pontiffs, were a stig- 
ma on reason, religion, and man. Many of these conventions, 
in point of respectability, were inferior to a modern cock-fight, 
bull-beat, or boxing-match, by the gentlemen of the fancy. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, who isa Roman Saint, has described these 
scenes with the pencil of truth, and with the hand of a master. 
I never, says the Grecian Bishop, saw a synod which had a hap- 

py termination. These conventions, instead of diminishing, 
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wniformly augment the evil, which they were intended to reme- 
dy. Passion, Jealousy, envy, prepossession, and the ambition of 
victory prevail,and surpass alldescription. Zeal is actuated rathet 
by malignancy tothe criminal,thanaversiontothecrime. Hecom- 
pares the strife, dissension, and wrangling, exhibited in the 
councils, to the quarrels of geese and cranes, gabbling and con- 
tending in confusion, and represents such disputation and vain 
jangling as calculated to demoralize the spectator, rather than 
to correct or reform.’ ‘The portrait, which is taken from life, 
exhibits, in graphic delineation, and in true colours, the genuine 
features of all the general, infallible, Apostolic, holy, Roman 
Councils 

The general synods of Constantinople, Nicea, Lyons, Con- 
stance, and Basil, are,in a particular manner, worthy of observa- 
tion. These conventions were composed of the lowest rabble, 
and patronized the vilest abominations. The Byzantine assem- 
bly, which was the second General Council, has been described 
by Nazianzen. This convention, the Saint characterizes as “a 
factious, tumultuous rabble, composed only of wretches, fit for the 
house of correction; fellows newly taken from the plough, the 
oar, the army, andthe chain.”* Such is a Roman Saint’s sketch 
of a Holy, Apostolic, Unerring Council. 

The Second Nicean Council approved of perjury and fornica- 
tion. ‘he unerring synod, in loud acclamation, approved of a 
hateful, disgusting, and filthy tale,taken from the Spiritual Mea- 
dow, andsanctioning these sins. A monk, according to the sto- 
ry, had been haunted with the spirit of fornication, from early 
life, till hoary age. The lascivious propensity, which is all that 
could be meant by the Demon of sensuality, had seized the soli- 
tary, in the fervor of youth, and continued its temptations, even 
in the decline of years, One day, when the spirit, or, more pro- 
bably, the flesh, had made an extraordinary attack on the ancho- 
ret, he begged the foul fiend to depart, as he was now arrived at 
the years of longevity, when such allurements, through attendant 
debility, should cease. The Devil, appearing in hisproper form, 
promised a cessation of arms, ifthe hermit would swear to tell 
no person, what he was going to say.t The monk, without he- 
sitation, obeyed the Devil, and bound himself by oath, tosecrecy. 
The Devil administered, and the monk swore. He swore b 
the Most High, never to divulge, what Belial would tell. The 
Solitary, it appears, was sufficiently complaisant with Belzebub, 
who, in return, promised to withdraw his temptatioris, if the 
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monk would quit worshipping a statue of Lady Mary, carrying 
her Son in her arms. 

The tempted, it seers, did not reject the temptation with be- 
coming resolution. He requested time for consideration; and, 
next day, notwithstanding his oath; discovered all to the Abbot 
Theodoros, who lived in Pharan. The Holy Abbot, indeed, cal- 
led the oath a delusion; but notwithstanding his sanctity, appro- 
ved of the confession, and, in consequence, of the the perjury. 
The Devil, perhaps, in the Poepish Divinity, is a heretic, which 
would warrant the violation of faith with his Infernal Majesty. 
The Abbot’s approbation, however, some may think, was a suffi- 
eient stretch of politeness, in the holy Theodoros, and not very- 
flattering to veracity. The following is as little flattering to chas- 
tity. “You should rather visit all the brothels in the city,” said 
the Holy Abbot, to the Holy Monk, ‘than omit worshipping 
Immanuel and his mother, in their images.”* ‘Theodoros was 
an excellent casuist, and knew howto solvea case of conscience. 
Satan afterward appeared to the monk, aceused him of perjury, 
and pronounced his doom, at theday of judgment. The Devil 
seems to have felt a greater horror of perjury, than the monk ; 
and preached better morality than Theodoros, or the Holy Gen- 
eral Council. The anchoret, in his reply to the fiend, admitted 
that he had perjured himself; but declared, that he had not abju- 
red his God. 

Such is the tale, as related in the Sacred Synod, from the 
Spiritual Meadow. ‘The Holy Fathers, with unanimous consent, 
approved ; and by their approbation, showed the refinement of 
their taste, and sanctioned perjury and debauchery. John, the 
Oriental Vicar, declared perjury better than the destruction of 
images. John must have been an excellent moral philosopher 
and Christian Divine,and a worthy member ofan unerring coun- 
cil. The monk’s oath, however, did not imply the alternative of 
forswearing himself or renouncing image-worship. He might 
have kept the solemn obligation, and, at the same time, enjoyed 
his orthodox idolatry. He was only sworn to secrecy, with res- 
pect tothe Demon’s communication. ‘The engagement was so- 
lemn. ‘The officer, indeed, who administered the oath, was the 
Devil. But the solitary swore by the Highest; and the validity 
of an oath, all agree, arises, not from the administrator, but 
from the Deity, in whose name it is taken. His discovery to 
Theodoros, therefore, though applauded by the Infallible Synod, 
was a flagrant violation of the ninth precept of the moral law. 

The approval of debauchery was,in thiscase, accompanied with 
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that of perjury. Theodoros’ sermon, recommended by the Sa 
cred Synod, encouraged the monk, rather than dismiss his idol, 
which in all probability, was a parcel of fusty baggage, to launch 
into thetroubled waters of prostitution, and with crow ded canvass 
& swelling sail,sweep the wide ocean of licentiousness. The pic- 
ture of sensuality, presented in the Abbot’s holy advice, seems 
to have tickled the fancy and feeling of the Holy Fathers, who 
appear to have been actuated with the same spirit in the council, 
as the monk in the cell. The old sensualists gloated over the 
scene of voluptuousness,which the Theodorian theology had pre- 
sented to the view. The lickerish old libertines, enamoured of 
the tale, caused it to be repeated, in the fifth session, for the lau- 
dable purpose of once more glutting their libidinous appetite, and 
prompting their imagination, with its filthiness and atrocity. 

. The Carolin Books, the production of the French King and 
prelacy, deprecated the story, as an unprecedented absurdity, 
and a pestilential evil. Du Pin, actuated with the sentiments of 
aman & a Christian, condemns the Synod, deprecates the whole 
transaction, and even refuses to translate the Abbot of Pharan’s 
Holy Homily. The Infallible Council sanctioned a breach of 
the seventh commandment, at least, in comparison with the aban- 
donment of emblematic adoration. ‘The Niceans, nevertheless, 
boasted of their inspiration. The sacred synod, amid all its 
atrocity, pretended to the immediate influence of Heaven. The 
Divine afflatus, forsooth, passed through these sinks of pollution, 
and made the consecrated ruffians, the channels of supernatural 
communications toman. ‘The source of their inspiration, if the 
Holy Fathers felt such an impulse, is easy to tell. The spirit 
which influenced the secluded monk, seems to have been busy 
with the worthy bishops, and to have stimulated their imagina- 
tions tothe enjoyment ofthe dirty story, and the approbation of its 
foul criminality. 

The Holy, Infallible Council of Lyons has been delineated, 
in a portrait taken from life, by Matthew Paris, a cotemporary 
historian. Pope Innocent, retiring from the General Council 
_ of Lyons, in which he had presided, Cardinal Hugo made a 

farewell speech for his Holiness and the whole court’, to the ci- 
tizens, who had assembled on the occasion, to witness his Infal- 
. libility’s departure. Friends, said the Orator, ‘we have effec- 

ted a work of great utility and charity, in this city. When we 
_ came to Lyons, we found only three or four brothels in it, and 

we have left, at our departure, only one. But this extends with 
outinterruption,from the Eastern tothe Western gate of the city.”v 
The clergy, who should be patterns of purity, seem, on thi® 
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occasion, when attending an unerring council, to have been the 
agents of demoralization, through the city in which they assem- 
bled. The Cardinal, speaking in the name of his Holiness, glo- 
ried in his shame, and talked of the abomination of himself and 
his companions, ina strain of raillery and unblushing effrontery. 
The Constantian council was characterized by Baptiza, one of its 
ownmembers. His portraitis frightful. The clergy, he declared 
‘‘were nearly all under the power of the Devil, and mocked all 
religion by external devotion and Pharisean hypocrisy. The 
Prelacy, actuated only by malice, iniquity, pride, vanity, igno- 
rance, lasciviousness, avarice, pomp, stmony, and dissimulation, 
had exterminated Catholicism and extinguished piety.” w 
The character of the holy bishops, indeed, appeared from their 
company. More than 700 puBLIc woMEN, according to Dache- 
ry’s account, attended the sacred synod. The Vienna manuscript 
reckons the number of these female attendants, whom it calls va- 
grant prostitutes, at 1500.x This was a fair supply for the thou- 
sand Holy Fathers, who constituted the Constantian assembly. 
These courtezans, says Bruys, were, in appearance, intended to 
exercise the chastity of the clergy. ‘Their company, no doubt, 
contributed to the entertainment of the learned divines, and in- 
troduced great variety into their amusements. 
The council of Basil taught the theory of filthiness, as that of 
Constance had exhibited the practice. Carlerius , the champion 
of Catholicism in the Basilian assembly, against Nicholas, the 
Bohemian heretic, advocated the propriety of tolerating stews in 
acity.Y This hopeful and holy thesis, the hero of the faith sup- 
ported by the authority of the sainted Augustin & Aquinas. Re- 
move prostitutes, says Augustin,cited by Carlerius, “and you will 
disturb all things with licentiousness.” Human government,says 
Aquinas, quoted by the same orator, “‘should imitate the divine. 
But God, according to the saint, permits some evilsin the Uni- 
verse, and, therefore, so should man.”z His saintship’s logic is 
nearly as good as his morality. Simple fornication, therefore, 
concludes Carlerius, is to be permitted to avoid a greater evil. 
This severe moralist, however, would exclude these courtezans 
from the interior of the city, and confine them to the suburbs, to 
serve as sewers, to carry away the filth. He would even, in- 
his rigor, forbid these professional ladies, the use of robes, orna= 
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ments,silver,gold, jewels, fringes, lace, flounces, furbelows,andbrai- 
ded hair. This useful and pure speculation, the Sacred Synod 
heard with silent approbation, applause, and admiration. The 
Holy Fathers, in their superior learning, sense, and sanctity, 
could easily perceive the utility and reasonableness of the scheme,,. 
and could not, in politeness, object to the arguments, which their 
champion. wielded with such triumphant effect, against the advo- 
eate of heresy. 

The Councils of Nicea, Vienna, and the Lateran patronized 
thehatefuland degrading doctrine of materialism. Angels and 
souls, the Niceans represented as corporeal. The angelsof Hea- 
ven and the souls of men, if the Nicean Doctors are to be credi- 
ted, possess bodies, though of a refined, thin, subtile, and 
attenuated description. These angelical and mental forms, the 
learned metaphysicians admitted, were composed of a substance, 
less gross, indeed, than the human flesh or nerve, and less firm 
than the human bone or sinew; but, nevertheless, material, 
tangible, and visible. ‘The council of Vienna, improved on that 
of Nicea. The holy infallible Fathers of Vienna, declared the 
soul not only of the same substance, but, also, essentially, and in 
itself, of the true and perfect form of the body. ‘Fhe rational and 
intellectual mind, therefore, in this system, possesses a material 
and corporeal shape, and has circumference, diameter, length, 
breadth, and thickness. This definition, the sacred synod issu- 
ed, to teach all men the true faith. ‘This doctrine, according to 
the same authority, is Catholicism, and the contrary is heresy. 
The Lateran council, in its eighth session, followed the Viennan 
definition, and decreed that the human spirit, truly, essentially, 
and in itself, exists in the form of the human frame.a_ ‘l‘hree 
Holy Universal Councils, in this manner, patronized the mate- 
rialism, which was afterward obtruded on the world, by a Priest- 
ly, a Voltaire, and a Hume, 

The Romish Church was demoralized as the Roman P ontiffs,. 
or the General Councils. During the 600 years that preceded: 
the reformation, the Papal communion, clergy and laity, were, 
in the account of their own historians, sunk into the lowest 
depths of degeneracy, vice, and abomination. A rapid view of 
this period, from the tenth till the sixteenth century, sketched 
by the warmest partizans of the Papacy, will show the truth and 
justice of this imputation. 
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The tenth century has been portrayed by the pencil of Sabel= 
ticus, Stella, Baronius, Giennon, and Du Pin. “Stupor, insanity, 
and forgetfulness of moraisinvaded the minds of men. All 
virtue fled from the Pontiff and the people. This whole period 
was characterized by obduracy, deformity, and an inundation of 
overflowing wickedness. ‘The Romish Church was filthy and 
deformed, and the abomination of desolation was erected in the 
Temple of God. Holiness escaped from the world, and God 
‘seemed to have forgot his Church.» 

The eleventh century has been described by Gulielmus, Paris, 
Glaber, and Baronius. Gulielmus portrays the scene in dark 
and frightful colours. ‘Faith was not found on earth. All 
flesh had corrupted their way. Justice, equity, virtue, sobriety, 
and the fear of God, perished, and were succeedéd by violence, 
fraud, stratagem, malev olence, circumvention, luxury, drunken- 
ness, ‘and debauchery. Allkinds of abomination and incest were 
committed without shame orpunishment.” The colours used by 
Paris are equally black and shocking. ‘The nobility,” says the 
English historian, ‘were the slaves of gluttony, appetite, and sen= 
suality. All, in common, passed their days and nights In pro= 
tracted Apaatenness, Men provoked surfeit by voraciousness, 
and vomit by ebriety.” The outlines of Glaber and Baronius 
correspond with those of Gulielmus and Paris. ‘Piety and ho- 
liness,” these histerians confess, ‘‘had fled from the earth, whilst 
irregularity and iniquity among all, and, in an especial manner, 
among the clergy, every where reigned. ‘The sacraments, In 
many parts ef Christendom, ceased to be dispensed. The few 
men of piety, from the prospect of atrocity, thought the reign of 
Antichrist had commenced, and the world hastened to its end.”¢ 

The twelfth and thirteenth ages were similar in their morals, 
and have been described by Morlaix, Honorius, and Bethord. 
A2cording to the two former, ‘Piety and religion seemed to bid 
adieu to man; and forthese were substituted treachery, fraud, im- 
purity, rapine, schism, quarrels, war, and assassination. TY ne 
throne of the Beast seemed to be fixed among the clergy, who ne- 

-glected God, stained the priesthood with impurity, demoralized 
the people with their hypocrisy, denied the Lord by their works, 
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and rejected Revelation, which God gave for the salvation of 
man.””4 

But Bernard’s sketch of this period is the fullest and most hi- 
deous. ‘The Saint, addressing the clergy, and witnessing what 
he saw, loads the canvass with thedarkest colours. The clergy, 
said the monk of Clairvaux, ‘fare called Pastors, but, in reality, 
are plunderers, who, unsatisfied with the fleece, thirst for the 
blood of the flock ; and merit the appellation, not of shepherds, 
but of traitors, who do not feed, but slay and deyour the sheep, 
The Saviour’s reproach, scourges, nails, spear, and cross, all 
these, his ministers, who serve Antichrist, melt in the furnace of 
covetousness,and expend on the acquisition of filthy gain,differing 
from Judas only in the magnitude of the sum, for which they sell 
their Master. The degenerated ecclesiastics, prompted by ava- 
rice, dare, for gain, even to barter assassination, adultery, incest, 
fornication, sacrilege, and perjury. Their extortions, they 
lavish on show, pomp, and folly. These patrons of humili- 
ty appear, at-home, amid royal furniture, and exhibit abroad, 
in meretricious finery and theatrical dress. Sumpituous food, 
splendid cups, overflowing cellars, drunken banquets, accompa- 
nied with the harp, the lyre, and the violin, are the means b 
which these ministers of the Cross, evince their self-denial, mor- 
tification, and indifference to the world.”¢ 

Bernard’s picture of the priesthood is certainly not complimen- 
tal. His character of the laity is of the same unflattering des- 
cription. According to this Saint, “The putrid contagion had, 
in. his day, crept through the whole body of the Church, 
and the malady was inward and could not be healed. The actions 
ofthe Prelacy in secret, were too gross for expression,” and the 
Saint, therefore, left their midnight miscreancy, in its native and 
congenial darkness.f . 

The moral traits of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
been delineated by the bold, but faithful pens of Alliaco, Petrarch, 
Mariana, Augidius, and Mirandula.s Alliaco’s description is 
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very striking and significant. ‘The Church,” said the Cardi+ 
nal, ‘is come to such a state, thatit is worthy of being governed 
only by reprobates.” Petrarch, ‘‘without any hesitation, calls 
Rome Babylon, the Great Whire, the school of error, and the 
temple of heresy.” The Court of ‘Avignon, he pronounced “the 

sink and sewer ofall vice, and the house of hardship and mise- 
—ry;” while he lamented, in general, ‘the dereliction of all piety, 
charity, faith, shame, sanctity, integrity, justice, honesty, can- 
dor, humanity, and fear of God.” 

Every enormity, according to Mariana, “had passed into a 
custom and law, and was committed without fear. Shame and 
modesty were banished, while, by a monstrous irregularity, the 
dreadfullest outrages, perfidy, and treason, were better recom- 
pensed, than the brightest virtue. The wickedness of the Pon- 
tiff descended tothe people.” 

The account of Aigidius is equally striking. Ligation 
reigned. All kinds of atrocity, like an impetuous torrent, inun- 
dated the church, and, like a pestilence, infected nearly all its 
members. Irr regularity, i ignorance, ambition, unchastity, liber- 
tinism, and impurity triumphed; while the plains of Italy were 
drenchédi in blood, and strawed with thedead. Violence, rapine, 
adultery, incest, andall the penthency of villany, confounded all 
things sacred and profane.” 

Mirandula’s picture, copied by Roscoe, to the following effect, 
is equally hideous. ‘Men abandoned religion, shame, modesty, 
_and justice. Piety degeneratedinto superstition: All ranks sin- 

ned with open effrontery. Virtue was often accounted vice, and 
vice honored for virtue. The sacred temples were gov erned by 
pimps and Ganymedes, stained with the sin of Sodom. Parents 
encouraged their sons in the vile pollution. Theretreats, for- 
merly sacred to unspotted virgins, were converted into brothels, 
and the haunts of obscenity and abomination. Money, intended 
. for sacred purposes, was lavished on the filthiest pleasures, while 
' the perpetrators of the defilement, instead of being ashamed, glo- 
ried in the profanation.”3 
The sixteenth century has been depicted by Antonius. He 


h Les plus grands crimes etoient presque poussezen coutume et en Joi. On les 
commetoit sans crainte. La honie et la pudeur etoient bannies, et par un deregle- 
ment monstrueux, les plus noirs attentats, les perfidies, les trahisons ai teh mieux re- 
compensees que uel’ etoient les vertus les plas eclatantes. Marian. 5. 718. 


i Vidimus vim rapinas, adulteria, incestus, omnem denique nce pestem ita 
sacra profanaqne miscere omnia. Labb, 19. 670. Bruy. 4.365. Mariana, 5, 770. 


j Sacras aedes et templa lenonibus et catamitisantea commissa. Virginibus olim 
dicata, plerisque in urbibus septa in meretricias forvices et obscoena latibula fuisse 
conversa. Spurcissimis voluptatibus et impendeant, et inpendisse glorientur. 
Mirandula, in Roscoe, 6.68. a plupart des prelats n’ont presque plus ni religion, 
nipudeur, ni modestie. La justice est changee en brigandage, la piete a presque de- 
genere en superstition; du vice on fait une vertu. Mirand. in Broy. 4. 397 7. 
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addressed the Fathers and Senators, assembled at Trent, while 
he delineated, in such black colours, the hideous portrait of the 
passing day. ‘The orator, on the occasion, stated, while he la- 
mented, the general “‘ depravation of manners, the turpitude of 
vice, the contempt of the sacraments, the solicitude of earthly 
things, and the forgetfulness of celestial good, and of all Chris- 
tian piety. Each succeeding day witnessed a deterioration in devo- 
tion, Divine grace, Christian virtue, and other spiritual attain- 
ments. No age had ever seen more tribunals, and less justice; 
more senators, and less care of the commonwealth ; more indi- 
gence, and lesscharity; or greaterriches, and feweralms. This 
neglect of justice,charity,and alms was attended with public adul- 
tery,rape, rapine,exaction,taxation, oppression,drunkenness,glut- 
tony, pomp: of dress, superfluity of expense, contamination of 
luxury, and effusion of Christian blood. Women displayed las- 
civiousness and effrontery; youth disorder and insubordination ; 
and age, impiety and folly: while never had there, in all ranks, 
appeared less honor, virtue, modesty, and fear of God, or more 
licentiousness, abuse, and exorbitance of sensuality. The pastor 
was without vigilance, the preacher, without works, the law, with- 
out subjection, the people without obedience, the monk, without 
devotion, the rich, without humility, the female without, com- 
passion, the young, without discipline, and every Christian, with- 
out religion. The wicked were exalted and the good depressed. 
Virtue was despised, and vice, in its stead, reigned in the world. 
Usury, fraud, adultery, fornication, enmity, revenge, and blas- 
phemy enjoyed distinction; while worldly and perverse men, be- 
ing encouraged and congratulated in their wickedness, boasted of 
their villany.k 


The conclusion from these statements, has been drawn by 


k Depravatos hominum mores, vitiorum omnium turpitudinem, sacramentorum 
despectus, solam curam terrenorum & caelestium bonorum, totiusque Ghristiane pie | 
tatis oblivionem consideremus. In Divinis gratiis, in Christianis virtutibus, et devo» 
tione, et ceteris spiritualibus bonis, in dies magissemper deficere, et ad deteriora 
prolabi videantnr. Nam ubi wnquam tot fuerunt, in saeculo, tribunalia, et mivor jns- 
titia ? Ubi unquam tot senatores et magistratus, et minor cura reipublicae ? Ubi ma- 
jor pauperum multitudo, et minor divitum pietas? et ubi majores divitiae, at pauci- 
ores fnerunt eleemosynae? Labb. 20. 1217---1219. 

Taceo publica adulteria, stupra, rapinas. Praetereo tantan Christianae sanguinis 
effusionem, indebitas exactiones, vectigalia, gratis superaddita, & innumeras hnjusce- 
modi oppressiones. Pramitto etiam superbam vestium pompam, supervacaneos ul- 
tra statusdecentium sumptns, ebrietates, crapulas & enormes luxuriae feeditates, quales, 
a seeulo, non fuere, Quia nunqnam femineus sexus lascivior & inverecundior, nun- 
qnam} juventns effrenatior & indisciplinatior ; & nunquam indevotior & insipientior 
senectus, atque, in summa, nunquam minor fuit in omnibus Dei timor, honestas, vir- 
tus, & modestia, & nunqnam major in omni'statu, carnis libertas, abusio, & 
exorbitantia. Nam que major in mundo, exorbitantia, & abusio excogitari potest quam 
pastor siue vigilantia, predicator sine operibus, judex sine aequitate, leges sine obser- 
vantiay populi's sine obedientia, religiosus sine devotione, dives sine verecundia, mu- 
lier sine misericordia, juvenis sine disciplina, senex sine prudentia, & Christianus 
qnisque sine religione. Boni opprimuntur, & impii exaltantur. virtutes despiciun- 
tur, et vitia,pro eis, in mundo regnant. Usure, fraudes, adulteria, fornicationes, inimi- 
citiae, vindictae blasphemiae, et Id genus reliqua, notasunt; in quibus mundani et 


perversi homines, non solum excusantur, sed letantur, cum malefecerint, et exultant 
in rebus pessimis. Labb. 20, 1219--1223, — 
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Gerson, Madruccio,Cervino,Pole, & Monte. Gerson, in thecoun+ 
cil of Constance, represented,‘‘as riduculous, the pretensions of a 
man, to bind & toloose, in heaven& in earth, who is guilty of si- 
mony, falsehood, exaction, pride, and fornication.” . A person of 
such a character, according to this authority, is unfit to exer- 
cise discipline: and much less, therefore, entitled to the attri- 
bute of Infallibility. ‘The Holy spirit,” said Cardinal Man- 
druccio, in the Council of Trent, ‘‘will not dwell in men whoare 
vessels of impurity; and from such, therefore, noright judgment 
can be expected, on questions of faith.” His speech, which was 
premeditated, met with no opposition from any in the assembly. 
Cervino, Pole, and Monte, presiding in the same synod with Le- 
gantine authority, declared that the clergy, if they persevered in 
sin,‘‘would, in vain, call on the Holy Spirit.”! The idea, indeed, 
that such Popes, Councils, or Church, should be influenced with 
the Spirit of God, and exempted, by this means, from error, is 
an outrageous insult on all common sense. 

No good reason could be given why God, in his goodness to 
man, should confer doctrinal, and withhold moral infallibility. 
Impeccability, in duty, is as valuable in itself, and as necessary 
for the perfection of the human character, as inerrability, in faith. 
Holiness, in scriptural language,is enjoined on man,with as unmi- 
tigated rigor as truth. Criminality, in manners, is, in Revela- 
tion, represented as equally hateful to God,and detrimental to 
man, as mistake, in judgment. ‘The Deity is “‘of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity ; and without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.”™ Moral apostacy,is,indeed, in many cases,more culpable 
than doctrinal error. The one is sometimes invincible ; 
while the other is always voluntary. But no individual or soci- 
ety is gifted with impeccability, or has reason to claim Infallibi- 
lity. God does not keep man, either in a personal or collective 
capacity, from error in practice; andonly presumption, therefore, 
will conclude, that he keeps any from misapprehension in belief 
or theory. 

The moral impossibility of infallibility, without individual in- 
Spiration and the special interposition of Heaven, in each person, 
is clear as its improbahility or absurdity. God by his extraordi- 
nary interference, extended to each person, could, no doubt, pre- 
serve all men from error, and convey, with undeviating certainty, 
a knowledge of the truth. His power of bestowing this attain- 
ment appeared in the Jewish Prophets and Christian Apostles. 


] N’est ce pas une chose bien ridicule, qn’ un homme simoniaque, avare, menteur, 
exacteur, fornicateur, superbe, fastueux, pire en un mot qu’ un Demon, pretende av- 
oir la puissance de lier et de delier Cans le ciel etsurja terre. Gersonin Lenfan. 2, 288, 
Le Saint Esprit ne pouvoit habiter en nos vases, s’'ils n’etoient purifiez. Mandruc- 


cio, in Paol. 1.227, Frustrainvocamus Spiritum Sanctuin, Labb, 20, 13, 
m Habak. I, 13. Heb. XII, 14, 
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These communicated the will of God to men, under the Old and 
New Testament, without any liableness to mistake. The Holy 
Spirit, in these instances, acted, in a supernatural manner, oneach 
individual’s mind ; nen in conseguence, became the certain 
channel of Divine truth, to the Jewish ‘Theocracy and Christian 
Commonwealth. 

But infallibility, though it may be conferred, in an extraordina- 
ry or miraculous way, ‘by God to man, cannot be transferred by 
ordinary and common means, frommantoman. God could in- 
spire nen, with acertain knowledge of his will ; but these, again, 
could not inspire others with a certainty of understanding their 
oracles, without any possibility of misapprehension. A person 
whois himself uninspired, may misinterpret the dictates of inspi- 
ration. This liability to misapprehension was exemplified in both 
the Jewish and Christian Revelations. Many Jews misunderstood 
the Jewish Prophets. The misapplication of Scriptural truth, at 
the advent of the Messiah, was so gross that they rejected his 
person, kingdom, and authority. The Christian Apostles, prior 
to the effusion of the Spirit, mistook, on several occasions, the 
clear language of Immanuel; and these Apostolical Heralds of 
the Gospel, though afterward cuided into “all truth,”have been 
misapprehended, in many instances, by the various denominations 
of Christendom. 

Papal Bulls and Synodal Canons, like the Jewish and Christian 
Revelations, are liable to misconception by uninspired or fallible 
interpreters. Suppose infallibility to reside in the Pope. Sup- 
pose the Pontiff, through divine illumination, to deliver the truth 
with unerring certainty, and,contrary to custom, with the utmost 
perspicuity. Admit that the Pontifical Bulls, spoken from the 
chair, are the effect of Divine influence and the declaration of 
Heaven. Each of the clergy and laity, notwithstanding, even 
according to the Popish system, is fallible. ‘The patrons of infal- 
ibility, in a collective capacity, grant that the several individuals, 
taken separately, may err. Some of the cler gy, therefore, may 
misunderstand, and, therefore, misinterpret the Romish Bulls to 
the people. But suppose each of the clergy, in his separate capa- 
city, tounderstand and explain the P ontiff’s communications, with 
the utmost precision, and with certain exemption from error; 
the laity, nevertheless, if uninspired or fallible, may misappre- 
hend the explanation of the clerg gy, and, in consequence, em- 
brace heresy. ‘The Papal instructions, therefore, though true in 
themselves, may be perverted in their transmission, through a 
fallible medium, to the people. 

But suppose infallibility to reside in a council, and the Synodal 
canons to declare the truth, with the utmost certainty, and with- 
out any possibility of mistake. The Canons, when circulatec 
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through Christendom, are liable to misapprehension, from some 
of the clergy or laity, if each is not inspired or infallible, in his 
interpretation. An individual, who, according to Popish princi- 
ples, is not unerring, cannot be certain he has interpreted any 
synodal decision in its proper and right sense. A clergyman, if 
he mistake the meaning, will lead his flock astray. A layman,: 
if fallible in apprehension, may misconceive the significatiou of 
any instruction, issued either by Synodal or Papal authority. 
Each individual, in short, must be an infallible judge of contro- 
versy, or, from misapprehension, he may be deceived, and there 
is an end to the infallibility of the Church. 

Many instances of the clergy, as well as of the laity, mistaking 
the meaning of Synodal definitions, might be adduced. Exam- 
ples of this kind are afforded by the councils of Chalcedon and 
Trent, two of the most celebrated synods, in the annals of the 
Church. The council of Chalcedon, according to the general 
explanation, taught the belief of only two substances or natures, 

the humanandtheDivine,in the Son of God. The fifteenth coun- 
cil of Toledo, notwithstanding, enumerated three substances in 
‘Immanuel, and quoted the Chalcedonian Definition, for ‘its au- 
thority" The Spanish Clergy, therefore, and through them, the 
Spanish people, put a wrong construction, according to the usual 
interpretation, on the Ecumenical council of Chalcedon. ; 

Contradictory explanations were, also, imposed on some of the 

Trentin canons, the last infallible assembly that blessed the world 
with its orthodoxy, or cursed it with itsnonsense. Soto, a Do- 
minican, and Vega, a Franciscan, interpreted the decisions of the 
sixth session, on original Sin, Grace, & Justification, according 

to their several peculiar systems. Soto published three books gn 
Nature and Grace, and Vega, fifteen books, on the same subject. 
Each of these productions was printed in 1548, and intended as 
a Commentary on the Canons of Trent. Their varying, and of- 
ten contradictory statements, are both founded, the authors pre- 
tend, on the definitions of the Ecumenical Council. This con- 
trariety of opinion was not confined to Soto and Vega. The Tren- 
tin Fathers were divided into several factions, on the exposition 
of their own decisions.° 

The same synod affords another example of the same kind, 

The Council, in the sixth Session, declared that, ministerial in- 
tention, actual or virtual, is necessary to confer validity on a sa- 
crament. ‘This sentence, Cantarinus opposed, in the synod, with 
n Ecce tres in una Christi persona substantias, secundum Chalcedonense conci- 
linm. Labb. 8. 13. 
o Ces deux theologiens non seulement differassent de sentimeut dans presque tous 


ies articles , mais que dans plusieurs meme, ils enseignassent une doctrine evidem- 
ment contraire. Paol, I. 340, Du Pin, 3. 446, 


Les autres en out parleavec la meme diversite. Paol. 1,340. Palav, VIII. 13. 
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warmth, learning, and ability; and, a year after, notwithstand- 
ing the perspicuity of the synodal definition, wrote a book to show, 
that the Trentin assembly were of his opinion, and that their de- 
termination should be understood in his sense., 

General Councils, in this manner, may be misrepresented, 
and their definitions, even if true in themselves as the dictates of 
heaven, are no Infallible security against error, in men who are 
liable to mistake their meaning. Lach of the clergy and laity 
would require preternatural aid, to understand their instructions, 
with certainty. Lvery individual, subject to error, may annex 
heterodox significations to the dictations of the Sovereign P ontiffs 
and General Councils, as well as to the Inspired Volume. Very 
different opinions, accordingly, have been tortured from the Syno- 
dal Canons andthe Sacred Penmen. Sound doctrine, both writ- 
ten and verbal, may be perverted by erroneous interpretation. 
Water, though clear in the fountain, may contract impurity, as 
it flows through muddy channels to the reservoir. ‘Truth, in 
like manner, may be misrepresented, adulterated, or misunder- 
stood, in its transmission, in various ways, and through diversi- 
fied mediums, to the minds ofmen. The friend of Protestan- 
tism, because fallible, may misinterpret Revelation, and, therefore, 
is liableto mistake. Lhe professor of Romanism, who is also 
fallible, may, it is plain, misunderstand the Church, and, there- 
fore, fall into error. Infallibility, therefore, or the preservation 
of all, clergy and laity, from error, would require a continued 
miracle, and personal inspiration, extended to every age, and to 
every individual, in the Christian Commonwealth. 


4 Un ecrit pour prouver que le concile avoit ete de sonavis. Paol, 1.389, Mo- 
wery 2. 207. 
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The French and Italian Schools vary on the civil power ofthe 
Roman Pontiff, as well as on his spiritual authority. The 
French deny his political or regal jurisdiction, except, perhaps, 
in the ecclesiastical states of Italy, over which, in consequence 
of Pepin’s donation, he has obtained dominion. Pontifical de- 
position of Kings, and domination through the nations of Chris- 
tendom, the Cisalpins to a man, hold in detestation.a 

This system has been supported with great learning and abi- 
lity, by the French theologians; such as Gerson, Launoy, Al- 
main, Marca, Maimburg, Bossuet,and Du Pin. The Parisian 
Parliament and University distinguished this view of the sub- 
ject by their warm, persevering, and powerful advocacy. The 
whole French Clergy, in 1682, assembled at Paris, and recog- 
nized this, as the belief of the Gallican Church; and their deci- 
sion has been embraced by the moderate ard rational friends: of 
Romanism, through the several nations of Christendom.» 

The Italians, and all who abet their slavish system, counte- 


a Bell. 1.8{1. Maimb. 260. Du Pin; 433. 


b Gib. 2.513, Maim.e. 30. Anglad. 156. Thuan, 5, 241. Crotty, 70, 
¢ Bell. V,1. Dan, 4,402, Maimburg, 260. 
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ance the Pope’s political power, even beyond the Papal Regalia, 
and support his assumed authority over Emperors and Kings. 
The Roman Hierarch, according to this theory, presides by Di- 
vine right, in the state, as well asin the Church. He possesses 
authority to transfer kingdoms, dethrone Sovereigns, for heresy, 
schism, and immorality, and absolve their subjects from the 
oath of fidelity.° | 

The partizans of the Ultramontan School are divided into two 
factions. One party allows the Pope no direct power over the 
state, or over Kings. He is mot, eccording to this theory, the 
Lord of the whole world. He possesses no jurisdiction over the 
realms of Paganism or infidelity. But heis vested with an indirect 
power over temporal monarchs and political institutions. Thé 
supreme Pontiff, can, for the good of the Church and the salva- 
tion of souls, enact,confirm, and repeal civil laws, erect kingdoms, 
transfer thrones, depose Emperors and Kings, and rescind, by 
Divine right and spiritual authority, the obligations of vassals to 
‘their Sovereigns. ‘This, Bellarmin represents as the common 
opinion of all the friends of Romanism. This system has been 
advocated by Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius, Caranza, Driedo, 
‘Suarezius, Perron, Turrecrema, Pigius, Walden, Sanderus, Ca- 
jetan, and Vitoria. Many Pontiffs, also, since the days of Gre- 
gory, the Seventh, as wellas several Provincial and General 
Councils, have patronized the same absurdity.* 

A second faction vest the Pontiff with stillampler prerogatives 
and greater. power. These characterize the Pope as the 
‘Lord of the whole world, who presides, with Divine and uncon- 
trolled:authority, over all the nations of Christendom, Gentilism, 
and infidelity. His power, according to this system, is direct, 
‘in civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs. He wields, at one, the 
“temporal and spiritual swords. He is clothed with civil and 
“ecclesiastical sovereignty, which places him above all earthly 
monarchs, whom he is authorized, in hisunerring judgment, and 
unlimited power, to degrade from their dignity, and to remove 
from their dominions. This scheme has, with brazen effrontery, 
been maintained by Alvarus,Sylvester, 'riumphus, Hostiensis,and 
*Panormitan. The last council of the Lateran, also, in some of its 
declarations and enactments, seems to have favoured the same 
“monstrous theory.® 

Christendom, on this topic, has witnessed four variations, and 
fluctuated through as many diversified periods. One period em- 
braced a protracted lapse of about 700 years, from the era of our 
redemption, till the accession of Gregory, the Second. Chris- 


dad Bellarmin, V. I, Maimbarg, c. 26. Caron 31. 
e Bell. 1,820, Du Pin, 2, 523. Labb. 19. 726, Bin, 9, 112 
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¢ians, during this time, all professed and practised unconditional 
loyalty. A period of dissension and rivalry, between the mitre 
and the diadem, between royalty andthe Papacy, then succeeded, 
continued near 400 years, from Gregory, the Second, till Gre- 
gory, the Seventh, and terminated in the defeat of regal Sove- 
reignty,and thetriumph of Pontifical domination. ‘The supre- 
macy of the Popedom, and the debasement of kingly majesty, 
according to Lessius, an ultran advocate of Romanism, next en- 
sued, and continued fora period of near 500 years, after Grego- 
ry, till the dawn of the Reformation, when the meridian splendor 
of Papal glory, began to decline. The fourth period, from the 
rise of Protestantism, till the present day, comprehends about 300 
years, during which the Pontifical pretensions have gradually 
receded, and the regal claims have revived. The first and 
third periods were distinguished for their unanimity: the for- 
mer fer the monarchy of Kings, and the latter for the Sove- 
reignty of Pontiffs. ‘The second and fourth were days of conten- 
tion, between the Church and the State, between the authority 
of Popes and the power of Kings. 

The Church, for 700 years after its establishment, was dis- 
tinguished for its loyalty and submission to the civil magistracy. 
The Christian Commonwealth, for more than 300 years, from 
Jesus to Constantine, existed in poverty, and without power or 
ostentation. Joseph and Jesus were humble artisans of Na- 
zareth. ‘The Son of Man, who came to pour contempt on hu- 
man glory, hadnot where to lay his head. The original heralds 
ofthe Gospel, Apostles, Evangelists,and pastors, were, like their 
Master, void of worldly emolument, rank, or influence. ‘The 
voluntary oblations of the faithful were chiefly divided among 
this humble ministry, and the poor, the sick, the distressed, the 
aged, the stranger, the prisoner, the orphan, and the widow. 
- The Christian society, indeed, during the reign of the Heathen 

Emperors, might, by concealment and connivance, possess some 
landed property. But these possessions were trifling and preca- 
rious; and, at the same time, liable to be seized by a rapacious 
magistracy.£ ‘The Roman Bishop, participating in the general 
indigence, and destitute of civil authority or worldly power, was 
subject to contempt, persecution, and obscurity. 

The situation of the Church, at the accession of Constantine, 
underwent an important change. ‘The [imperor, by the Edict of 
Milan, gave legal security to the temporal possessions of the 
Christian Republic. The Christians recovered their land, for- 
feited under Dioclesian, and obtained a title to all the property, 
which they had enjoyed by the connivance of the Roman Magis- 


£ Giann. 11.8. Maimb,c,27, John,XVI1.16, Luke, XII,14. Rom, XII. 1, 
A 3 
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tracy. A second Edict, in 321, granted a liberty of bequeathing 
property to the Church; while the Emperor showed an exam~ 
ple of liberality, and lavished wealth onthe clergy, with an un- 
sparing hand. 

The Imperial munificence attracted many imitators, whose de- 
nations, during life, and especially at the hour of death, flowed 
into the ecclesiastical treasury, in copious streams. ‘The women, 
in particular, displayed, on the occasion, the utmost profusion. 
The Reman matrons rivalled each other in this species of pecu- 
niary devotion. ‘The clergy, indeed, in this respect, prevailed 
so much with female credulity, that Valentinian was obliged to 
enact a law, forbidding monks or ecclesiastics, to accept any do- 
nation, legacy, or possession, from maids, matrons, orphans, or 
widows. ‘Womanish credulity, the Emperor wished to prevent 
being gulled by priestly policy. 

The Northern Barbarians, who had overrun the Roman Em- 
pire, might, indeed, be lessenlightened; but were even more la- 
vish, in their generosity. ‘The adoration of Hesus, Odin, and 
Tarasius, these rough warriors left in the wilds, fastnesses, and 
forests of the North; but retained, in a great measure, their bar- 
barism,idolatry,and superstition. The credulity and veneration of 
these hardy veterans, fer the hierarchy,seemed toinvite imposture. 
Rapacious, but lavish ; dissolute, but devotional, these prosely- 
ted sons of savagism poured torrents of wealth into the channels 
of the church. 

The Roman Bishops, from Constantine te Pepin, enjoyed an 
exuberance of this liberality. ‘The grandeur and opulence of 
the church, in the Imperial city, in a few years after Christianity 
obtained a legal establishment, became truly astonishing, Am- 
-mianus, a Pagan, an impartial and a cotemporary historian, has 
described the Pontifl’s pomp, affluence, and ostentation. ‘The 
Hierarch enjoyed the stateliestchariots, the gayest attire,and the 
finest entertainments. He surpassed Kings in parade, splendor, 
_and magnificence. His luxury,pride,vanity,and sensuality formed 
a contrast to the Provincial Bishups, who approved themselves 
to the Eternal God by their temperance, frugality, simplicity, 
plainness, and modesty.’ Christianity, atthis time, had been es- 
tablished, by law, only about fifty years. The Roman See, 
in that period, had emerged from obscurity, mounted to earthly 
grandeur, and obtained, afterward, in the seventh century,an am- 
plepatrimony, through Italy, France, and Africa. 

But ambition is never satisfied ; and his Infallibility surrounds 
ed with honor, wealth, and grandeur. affected royalty, and 


g Ammianus, XXVII, 3 Thomassin, III, 1. Giannon, IV. 12; 
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aspired to be numbered among Kings. This dignity wag 
bestowed on these Vicéroys of Heaven, by the French Mo- 
narchs, Pepin and Carolus. The Lombards, taking advan- 
tage of the seditions in Italy, occasioned by the Imperial 
Kdicts of Leo and Constantine against image-worship, seized the: 
Grecian Provinces, subject to the Exarch of Ravenna.. Astolf, 
one of the Lombardian Kings, elated with these. new accessions. 
to his dominions,formed the project of subduing the Roman city, 
its territory, and, indeed, all Italy. ‘The city was summoned to, 
acknowledge his Sovereignty,and the sword of destruction. was un= 
sheathed, to exact the penalty of disobedience. ‘The Romans; 
. in this emergency,solicited the interposition of P epin,whose hand, 
in war or in friendship, was never lifted in vain. Actuated by 
the call of religion, policy, gratitude,and glory, the French Mo- 
narch mustered an army, scaled the Alps, descended on the plains. 
of Italy, marched on the capital, defeated the enemy, and com- 
pelled Astoff, in 754, in a solemn treaty, to surrender Ravenna, 
Pentapolis, and the Roman Dukedom, to the Roman. Pontiff, 
and his sacerdotal successors.) 

Astolf, however, on the departure of Pepin, retracted his en- 
gagement. Stephen, again, applied to Pepin; and personifying 
Peter himself, assured the French King, clergy, and nobility,, 
that dead in body, he was alive in spirit, and summoned them to. 
obey the founder and guardian of the Roman See. The: Virgin, 
the angels, the saints, the martyrs, and all the Host of Heaven, 
if credit may be attached to his Holiness, urged the request, and 
would reward the obligation. Wealth, victory, and Paradise, he: 
“promised, would crown. the enterprize; while damnation would 
be the penalty of suffering his tomb, his temple, and his people, 
to fall into the possession. of the enemy.. These arguments, in 
the eighth century, could not fail. Pepin again crossed the Alps, 
and obliged Astolf to fulfil the violated treaty. Carolus, the son. 
of Pepin, afterward confirmed the grant of his predecessor, con- 
sisting of Ravenna, Pentapolis, or the March of Ancona, and the. 
Roman Dukedom; and, according to the general opinion, added 
the Dutchy of Spoleto, completing, by this cession, the present 
eircle of the Ecclesisatical States, and forming an extensive ter- 
ritory, in the midland region of Italy. 

This splendid donation raised the Pontiff to Royalty... The. 
world, for the first time, saw a Bishop, vested with the preroga- 
tives of a Prince, and ranked among the sovereigns of the earth. 
His Holiness added a temporal to a spiritual kingdom. The 
Hierarch, in this manner, united principality to priesthood, the 
¢rown to the mitre, and the sceptre to the keys. ‘The vicegerent 
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of Jesus, who declared his kingdom not of this world, and refused 
a diadem, grasped, with avidity, at regal honors and temporal do- 
minion. Satan, said Passavan,with equal truth and severity, ten- 
dered this earth and all its glory, to Immanuel; but met with a 
stern, striking, and peremptory rejection. The Devil afterward 
made the same overture to the Pope, who accepted the offer with 
thanks,and with the annexed condition of worshipping the Prince 
of Darkness. lhe observation unites all the keenness of sarcasm, 
the beauty of pertinence, and the energy of truth. 

‘The Roman Hierarchs, however, during these seven revolving 
ages, professed unqualified submission to the Roman Emperors ; 
and, though often persecuted, attempted neither rebellion, ana- 
themas, or deposition. Gelasius, Gregory, Agatho, and Leo 
manifested obedience and even servility to the Imperial authori- 
ty. The persecuting Emperors, for 300 years after the era of 
~ redemption, experienced nothing but passive obedience, from the 
Christian people, priesthood, and prelacy. Liberius and Dama- 
sus launched no anathemas against the Arian Constantius and 
Valens. Felix and Gelasius fulminated no excommunications 
against Zeno, who discountenanced Catholicism, and favoured 
heresy. Julian, notwithstanding his apostacy, escaped Pontifi- 
caldegradation. Vitalian even honored Constans, the patron of 
error, who banished Martin, and tortured Maximus. Gregory, 
little indeed to his credit, eulogized P hocas, the assassin of Mau- 
ricius, and his helpless familyJ The Gothic Kings, notwith~ 
standing their stratagems, and invasion of the ecclesiastical pa- 
trimony, reigned, without molestation, in Italy. 

The second period of Papal pretension, which entered with 
Gregory, the Second, in the beginning of the eighth century, in- 
troducted dissension and rivalry between the Roman Empe- 
rors and the Roman Pontiffs, which lasted above 300. years. 
The Popes advanced to the deposition of Kings with slow and 
gradual, but firm and steady steps. Their first essays, in this 
hazardous enterprize, showed their usual caution. The wary Hi- 
erarchs began the career of ambition, by using their spiritual 
authority, in the encouragement of subjects to rebel against their 
sovereigns. The prudent chiefs stimulated others, to the depo- 
sition of civil governors; but attempted nothing, in this perilous 
project, in their own name. Specimens of this kind, were affor- 
ded by Gregory and Zachary, in France and Italy. 

Gregory encouraged the Italians to rebel against Leo. The Kas- 
tern Emperor, in 726, issued an Edict in favor of Iconoclasm. 
- The Roman Pontiff,in return, proceeded,according to the Greek his- 
torians Theophanes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Nicephorus, and Glycas 
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ig excommunicate his Grecian Majesty. ‘The Greeks have beex 
followed by the Transalpin Latins, Baronius, Bellarmin, Sigo- 
nius, Perron, and Allatius. Gregory’s excommunication of Leo, 
however, has, with reason, been rejected by the critics of the 
French School, Launoy, Alexander, De Marca, Bossuet, Giannon 
Caron, and Du Pin. The event is unmentioned or opposed by 
Gregory, Damascen, Deacon, Anastasius, and other, Latin histo- 
rians. ‘Ihe Hierarch, however, fomented a revolt amongst the 
Romans, Venetians, Lombards, and other Italians. ‘These, in 
consequence, rose in arms for the protection of the Pontiff and 
the faith, disclaimed all fealty to the Emperor, and refused to 
pay tribute.* Italy,in this manner, was, by Papal treason,severed 
from the Eastern Emperor. 

Gregory’ssuccess encouraged Zachary. Childeric,the French 
King, was, in 751, deposed for inefficiency, folly, and stupidity; 
-and Pepin, Mayor of the Palace, crowned for his activity, ca- 
pacity, and achievements; and through the casuistry of Zachary, 
who occupied the Roman See, which was esteemed,in the eighth 
century, the seminary ofall virtue and sanctity. The Ultran 
partizans of Romanism, maintain, that the diadem was transfer- 
red from Childeric to Pepin, by the Pontiff’s supremacy, and not 
by his casuistry. Eginhard,indeed, says Childeric was dethroned 
by the command of Zachary, and Pepin crowned by his autho- 
rity! Similar expressions have been used by Regino, Aimon, 
Marian, Sigebert, Otho, Amilius, and Ado. Launoy, Ca- 
ron, and Du Pin think that this phraseology signifies only the Pa- 
pal approbation, advice, and recommendation. The Roman 
Pontifi’s authority, however, influenced the French nation, and 
decided the destiny of the French King, who was hurled from 
the throne, and immured ina monastery. The Pope, also, dis- 
solved the oath of fidelity, which Pepin and the French nation 
had taken to Childeric, and which, for the gratification of ambi- 
tion, they had violated.™ 

The third period, in the annals of Papal deposition of Empe- 
ors and Kings, began with Gregory, the Seventh, and lasted till 
the declension of the Papacy, at the commencement of the Re- 
formation. ‘This protracted series of about 500 years, was mar- 
ked by Pontifical sovereignty, and regal debasement. During 
this time, the Roman Vicegerents of Heaven, shining in meri- 
dian splendor, and appearing in all their glory, continued, accor- 
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ging te. the dictates of interest, passion, or fancy, to dethrone so- 
vereigns, transfer kingdoms, and control the governments of, 
the world.. [ach Vicar-General of God, in succession, with: 
hardly any exeeption, proceeded, on his accession to the chair 
of, the Galilean Fisherman, to hurl his anathemas, issue his in- 
verdicts, and degrade kings. The history of these transactions 
would fill folios.. A few Continental examples may be: supplied. 
from the annals of Gregory, Clement, Boniface, and Julius, who 
deposed Henry, Lewis, Ph ulip, and Lewis. A: few British in- 
stances may be selected from. the history of Adrian, Innocent, 
Raul, and Pius, in.their treatment of Llenry, John, Henry, and: 
Hlizabeths, 

Gregory and Clement seid Henry and Lewis, two Ger-. 
man Emperors; and Boniface and Julius degraded Philip and 
Lewis, twoFrench Kings. Gregory, the Seventh, who succeed=. 
ed; to the Papal throne, i in 1073, was, according to Otho, Pan- 
vinius, and the Leodian Clergy, the first Pope, who, in the fury 
of; ambition, attempted the degradation. of civil. Potentates. 
Ihave often,says Otho,“‘read the “deeds of the Roman. Emperors, 
and never found any, prior to Henry, whom Papal usurpation de- 
prived of his kingdom. or dignity.” Henry says Panvinius, ‘was 
the first whom. Pontifical ambition divested of his kingdom or. 
empire.” flildebrand, according to the Leodian Clergy, “first: 
lifted the sacerdotal lance against the royal diadem.”" Similar 

statements have been made by Benno, Waltram, Sigebert, Ebe-. 
rard,."Tvithenuus, Gotofred, Cuspinian, Masson, Helmold, and. 
Giannon, 

Gregory had not only the honor of commencement, in this: 
field, but, also, of bringing thesystem to perfection. His Infallibi- 
lity excelled his predecessors, and eclipsed all his successors, in: 
the noble art, which he had the glory to invent. His Holes 
pointed his sarcasms. against the institution of regal government, 
as wellas against its royal administration... ‘The dignity itself, 
his Infallibility declared, ‘“‘was the invention of laymen, who: 
were unacquainted with God.” Monarchy, which he represent- 
ed as astratagem of Satan, and ushered into the world by In-. 
fernal agency,reigns over men, his Holiness discovered, in blind, 
ambition and intolerable presumption, and in the perpetration of 
rapine, pride, perfidy, homicide, and every atrocity.. Kings, 
Princes, and Emperors, who are void of religion, Gregory cha- 
etetived as “the body and members of the Devil.”° Sove-. 
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‘reigns, accordingly, he treated as his vassals. The necks of all, 
he ‘alle ged, should submit to the clergy, and, much more to the 
Hier arch, whom the Supreme Divinity had appointed to preside 
over the clergy He degraded Basilas, the Polish King, and 
Nicephorus the Grecian Emperor. The Viceroy of Heaven, 
in the wantonness of ambition and fury, menaced the French 
and English Sovereigns, and, indeed, all the European Poten= 
tates, with degradation. 

But Gregory’streatment of Henry,the Emperor,affords the most 
striking display of his ‘tyranny. ‘This dentnciation was issued in 
two Roman Councils, and presents the frightfullest combination 
-of dissimulation, blasphemy, arrogance, folly, superstition, and 
fury, that ever outraged reason erinsulted man. ‘The Papacy, 
he represented as ‘forced on his acceptance, and received with re- 
luctance, sighs, and tears; though ambition, it is well known, 
was the-ruling passion of his soul. THe ferced his way, inthe 
‘general opinion, to the Papal throne, through murder and perfi- 
dy, and certainly by indirect, hasty, and hypocritical machina- 
nations. Henry and his partizans, he denominated, “wild beasts 
and members of the Devil.” Assuming the authority of A- 
mighty God, even in an act of enormity, this Plenipotentiary of 
‘Heaven, proceeded, ‘“‘for'the honor and protection ofthe Church, 
to depose Henry from ‘the government of Germany and Italy, 
in the name’of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” The sentence 
was accompanied with shocking execrations. His Holiness, 
“relying on the Divinemercy, cursed the Emperor, by theautho- 
rity of the Almighty, with whom he joined Jesus, Peter, Paul, 
‘and Lady Mary, the Mother of God. » Henry’s subjects, Gre- 
gory absolved from the oath of fidelity, and transferred his do- 

“minions to Rodolphus, to ‘whom he gr anted the pardon of all sin, 
and Apostolic benediction, in time and eternity. A Roman 
Council of 110 Bishops, in which Gregory presided, urged their 
head, by their importunity, to pass this sentence, which was af 
terward confirmed by Victor, Urban, Pascal, Gelasius, and Ca- 
lixtus, in the synods of Beventum, Placentia, Rome, Colonia, 
‘and Rheims.? 

His Infallibility’s curse, however, did not consume Henry, 
nor hisblessing preserve Rodolphus. His Apostolic benediction,. 
which he pronounced on Rodolphus, was of little use in time, 
whatever it might effect in eternity. The usurper fell in battle 
against Henry.4 Holding up his hand, which had been woun- 
ded, in the engagement, to his captains, you see, said the dy- 
ing warrior, ‘this Hand with which I swore allegiance to Henry: 
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Bot Gregory induced me to break my oath, and usurp an unme- 
rited honor. I have received this mortal wound, in the hand, 
with which I violated my obligation.” The martyr of ambi- 
tion, treason, perjury, and Pontifical domination made this con- 
fession, and expired. 

Many of the Italian, German, and French prelacy, in the mean 
time, supported Henry against Gregory. ‘he Emperor mus- 
tered a party, and summoned the councils of Worms, Mentz, 
and Brescia, against the Pontiff. “The Council of Worms accu- 
sed his Holiness of perjury, innovation, and too great familiarity 
with the Countess Matilda. Thesynod of Brescia deposed the 
head of the Church, for simony, perjury, sacrilege, obstinacy, 
perverseness, scandal, sorcery, necromancy, infidelity, heresy, 
and Berengerianism.” Henry, in this manner, enjoyed the sweets 
of Evangelicalretaliation, and returned, according to the old law, 
a tooth for a tooth, or deposition for deposition. 

Clement deposed the Emperor Lewis, as Gregory had degra- 
ded the Emperor Henry... Lewis, indeed, was excommunicated 
by the Pontiffs, John, Benedict, and Clement. ‘The IXmperor, 
on his election, had not submitted to be crowned by the Pope, 
or plastered with the Hierarch’s Holy Oil. John the twenty- 
second, therefore, according to custom, excommunicated Lewis. 
The Pope fulminated red-hot anathemas and execrations against 
the Emperor, as a patron ofrebellion, schism, and heresy. Be- 
nedict confirmed John’s sentence,and divested Lewis of the Impe- 
rial dignity, which, according to his Infallibility, devolved on the 
Pontiff, as the Viceroy of Heaven. , Clement, the Sixth, degra- 
ded Lewis, in 1344, and ordered the election of another Empe- 
ror § 

Lewis, however, though excommunicated and cursed, protes- 
ted against the Papal sentence, and appealed to a general coun- 
eik.. He declared that the Imperial dignity, with which he was 
vested by election, depended on God, and not on the Pontiff, 
who possessed no authority in temporals. He even retorted 
John’s deposition, and raised Nicholas, in opposition, to the Pon- 
tifical throne. ‘The Emperor, in his hostility to the refractory 
Pontiffs, was supported by the German Electors. His Majesty, 


-also, consulted the universities of Germany, France, and Italy, 


especially those of Bononia and Paris, on the lawfulness and va- 
lidity of the Papal denunciations. ‘These all agreed that the 
acts and enactments of John against Lewis, were contrary te 
Christian simplicity and divine philosophy,* 
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Boniface and Julius deposed Philip and Lewis, French Kings, 
-as Gregory had degraded Henry and Lewis, Geri Emperors. 
Boniface was a man of profound capacity, ‘and of extensive in- 
formation in the civil & canonlaw. Ambition was the ruling pas- 
sion of his soul; andseemed, in him, to be without any bounds 
or limits. Hehurled his anathemas in every direction against all 
who opposed the niad projects, of hismeasureless ambition. Phi- 
lip, the ‘Pair, the French King, who withstood his usurpations, 
was, in consequence, visited by the Papal denunciations. Boni- 
face,in proper form, and with due solemnity,excommunicated the 
King, interdicted his kingdom, freed his subjects from their al- 
legiance, and declared the governmentof the I'rench nation de- 
volved on the Roman P ontiff.e 
The French King and nation, however, refused to acquiesce in 
the Pontiff’s decision, or submit to his temporal authority. | Bo- 
nifacedeclared that Philip was subject to the Holy See, in tem- 
porals, as well as in spirituals; and that the contrary was heresy. 
Philip replied,that he was subject to none,in temporals; and that 
the contrary was madness. ‘I’he Prince, on this occasion, ad- 
dressed the Pontiff, not as his Holiness, but as his Foolishness, 
Tbe Parisian Parliament burnt the Papal Bulls. The French, 
consisting of the nobility, the clergy, and the magistracy, conve- 
ned by the King, rejected his claims,and confirmed their civil 
and ecclesiastical immunity. ‘The Vicar-General of God was 
assailled, in turn, and found guilty of simony,, murder, usury, 
incest, adultery, heresy,and Atheism. ’he majesty of the Chureb, 
says Mariana,‘‘was, by an unprecedented atrocity,violated in the 
person of the Pope. "His Infallibility, maddened by the outrage, 
died of grief, pain, and desperation. 

J alia excommunicated Lewis, as Boniface had apethernek: 
zed Philip. His Supremacy,in 1510,and indue and proper form, 
deposed the King, interdicted the nation, rescinded the people's 
oath of fealty, and transferred the kingdom to any successful in= 

_vader. Heanathematized the Gallican Clergy, the council. of 
Pisa, Milan, and Lyons, and all the sovereigns who. should aid 
the French Monarch. Lewis, though aman ‘ofac complishments, 
honor, and piety, the Plenipotentiary of Heaven accursed, in 
dreadful execrations, anathemas, and imprecations.. The King 
of Navarre, the French Sovereign’s ally, his. Holiness. honored 
with similar. compliments, and benedictions, and. his kingdoms 
with equal tokens of Pontifical charity and benevolence. "i 
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Lewis withstood Julius, as Philip lad resisted Boniface. 
He convoked ageneral assembly of the Frerich clergy, at Tours, 
which established the nullity of unjust excommunications, the 
right of repelling Pontifical usurpation, and the lawfulness of 
withdrawing obedience, in case of aggression, from the Roman 
See. Patronized by his most Christian Majesty, the Council of 
Pisa, afterward translated to Milan and Lyons, convicted his 
Holiness of perjury, schism, incorrigibility, and obduracy, and 
suspended him from the administration of the Papacy; and his 
suspension, in the I’rench nation, was authorized by the French 
King and Government:* 

These area few specimens of Continental depositions. But 
the Roman Pontifis also extended their usurpations to the Bri- 
tish Islands, and assumed the sovereignty of England and Ire- 
land. Adrian transferred Ireland to Henry; while Innocent, 
Paul, and Pius deposed John, Henry, and Elizabeth. 

Adrian, the Fourth, who arrogated the power of transferring 
kingdoms, was a striking example of the vicissitudes of human 
life, and the presumption of many, who rise from penury to 
power. Born in England, and the child of indigence and obscu- 
rity, he was subject, in early life, to all the hardships which 
march in the train of poverty. He lived in an English Abbey, 
spent his juvenile days in drudgery,and subsisted, during his 
youth, on alms, supplied by the cold hand of charity. Elevated, 
in the revolution of human affairs, to the Pontifical dignity, he 
displayed all the arrogance which often attends a sudden transi- 
tion from meanness to celebrity. He compelled the Emperor 
FredericBarbarossa to officiate as his equerry. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, in the sight of all his army, had the honor to hold the stir- 
rup for his Pontifical Holiness.Y His Infallibility, also, as the 
Viceroy of Heaven, bestowed Ireland on Henry,the Second, King 
of England. Henry’s petition, on the occasion, and Adrian’s 
grant, are the two completest specimens of hypocrisy, and the 
two foullest perversions of religion, to cloak ambition and ava- 
rice, the love of power and money, that the annals of nations 
afford. 

Henry, in 1155, despatched messengers to Adrian, requesting 
his Infallibility’s permission to invade Ireland. His design, the 
English Sovereign pretended, was to exterminate the seeds of 
immorality, turn the brutal Irish, who were Christians only in 
name, to the faith, andto the way oftruth.2. Adrian’s reply was 
complaisant, and fraught with the grossest dissimulation, coves 
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tousness, and ambition. He pronounced his Apostolic benedre=. 
tion on Henry, whom. he styled his dearest Son, who, on account. 
of his resolution to conquer Ireland, would obtain glory on earth, 
and felicity in Heaven. Fame and Heaven, in the Apostolic 
Manifesto, were to be the recompense of war,bloodshed,and usur- 
pation. ‘the reduction of Hibernia, and the murder of its inha- 
bitants, his Holiness represented, as the means of enlarging the. 
bounds of the Church, teaching the truths of Christianity to a 
barbarous and unlettered people, and eradicating the tares of 
vice from the garden of God. <All this, in his Infallibility’s 
statement, would tend to the honor of God, and the salvation of 
souls. His Holiness, anxious, in this manner, for the salvation 
of men, was, also, mindful of another important consideration. 
He had the recollection. to.stipulate for Peter-pence, which was. 
an annual tax from each family. This fruit of Henry’s mili- 
tary mission, which Adrian repeats in his Apostolic: Bull, seems 
to have been congenial with his. Infallibility’s devotion, and 
gratifying, in a particular manner, to his Pontifical piety. The 
Pontiff, like a holy, humble suecessor of the Galilean Fisher- 
man, reminds the E.:nglish monarch of his: right to- bestow Ire- 
land on Henry. Hibernia, his Infallibility discovered, and all 
Islands,which have been enlightened bytheSun of Righteousness,, 
and shown evidence of their Christianity, belonged to the Ro, 
man Pontiff. Adrian, who, it appears, had a respectabledomain, 
considered Henry’s application for Apostolic sanction to his ex-. 
pedition, as an earnestof success, triumph, and victory. Adrian’s 
_ Bull wasconfirmed by Alexander, the Third. ‘The Irish clergy, 
also, met at Waterford, submitted to the Papal dictation, and, 
took an oath. of fidelity to Henry and his successors. 

Mageogheganand Caron, the friends of Romanism, have both 
condemned the Bull of Adrian, who transferred Ireland to Hen- 
ry.b Adrian’ssentence says Mageoghegan,‘‘violated the rights of 
nations, and the most sacred laws of men, underthespecious pre- 
text of religion and reformation... Ireland was blotted from the 
map of nations; and consigned to:the loss of freedom, without a 
éributiil, and without acrime.” ‘The historian represents Henry, 
who undertook to reform the brutal Irish, ‘‘as a.man of perfidy, 
superstition, selfishness, and debauchery, and. void of gratitude, 
goodness, and religion.” Adrian’s Bull says Caron, ‘proclaims. 
the author a tyrant, and.atransgressor of the law of nature, na- 
tions, and equity.” 

Innocent divested John of England, as Adrian had vested: 
Henry with Ireland. Innocent the Third, says Orleans, might: 
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-boast of striking nearly all theerowned heads,which he hadseen, 
swith anathemas. The Roman Pontiff opened the campaign 
against the British sovereign, by a national interdict. This, 
-which he published in 1208, presents, to the eye of superstition, 
-an awful spectacle. All the institutions of religion were suspen- 
-ded, except baptism, confession, and the Viaticum, in the last 
“extremity. The Churches were closed. The images of the 
Saints were laid on the ground, andthe bells ceased to toll. The 
' dead,borne from the towns, were, without ceremony or funeral so- 
lemnity, deposited in pits, or buried, like dogs, in the high 
“ ways.° . 

‘The interdict being found ineffectual, John, in 1209, was ex~ 
.communicated. All were forbidden to hold any communication 
»with the King, attable, in council, orevenin conversation. His 
- deposition followed in 1212. Innocent, in a consistory of the 

Sacred College, and in accordance with their unanimous advice, 
declared John’s dethronement, the recision of his people’s oath of 
-allegiance, and the transfer of the kingdom to Philip, the French 
Monarch. ‘The English sovereign was denounced as the public 
~enemy of God, the Church, and the Papacy.4 The French 
King was encouraged to take possession of the English nation. 
. His Holiness exhorted all Christians, in the British, French, and 
- adjacent states, to rally round the standard of Philip; and offer- 
_ed a pardon of all sin, as an inducement to engage in the Holy 
- Expedition. He granted the soldiery of the pious enterprise, 
the same remission as the pilgrims, who visited the sacred sepul- 
chre, or the Crusaders who marched for the recovery of the Ho- 
ly Land. The British nobility, gentry, and people were invited 
to rebellion; and‘‘the saa He Barons rejoiced in being freed from 
the obligation of fidelity.”e Philip’s piety and ambition were 
kindled by the prospect of obtaining the expiation of sin, andthe 
possession of a kingdom. He mustered an army, equipped a 
fleet of LOO sail, and only waited a favoring gale, to swell the 
canvas, and waft his army tothe British shores. 

‘The thunder of the Vatican, the disaffection of the English, 
and, especially, the armament of the French King, alarmed the 
British Sovereign, and shook his resolution. He submitted to 
all the despotic demands of the Pontiff. British independence 
struck to Roman tyranny. John, in an assembly of the English 
- mobility and clergy, took the crown from his head, delivered it, 


€ Corpora quoque defunctorum, de civitatibus & villis efferebantur, & more ca- 
num, in bivils & fossatis sine or ationibus et sacerdotum ministerio sepeliebantur. M. 
Paris, 217. Polyd. Virg. 271. Orleans, 1. 118. 
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in token of subjection, to Pandolphus, the Pope’s Nuncio, from 
whom the King condescended,to receive this emblem of roy- 
alty. The Monarch confirmed his submission with an oath. 
These transactions completed the degradation of Majesty. This 
important day witnessed the debasement of the British Sove- 
reign, and the vassalage of the British nation. Pandolphus, in 


“consequence, who was vested with legantine authority, counter- 
-manded Philip’s expedition. Ptulip had only been the tool of In- 


nocent’s despotism ; and his agency, when John submitted, be- 


. came unnecessary, 


Paul, the Third, in 1535, issued sentence of deposition against 
Henry, the Eighth, in retaliation for the British Sovereign’s 


rejection of the Pontifical authority. Henry, indeed, according 


to Mageoghegan and Du Pin, “was guilty, not of heresy, but 
merely of schism. He changed nothing in the faith. His Ma- 
jesty, without any discrimination, persecuted the partizans of 
Popery and Protestantism. The Reformation, indeed, had not 
appeared under Henry. 


This Revolution was reserved for the 
following reign.’’s 


But Henry withdrew from the Papal jurisdic- 
tion, and, in consequence, was exposed to Papal execration. 
Paul excommunicated and deposed Henry, interdicted the na- 
tion, and absolved his subjects from their oath of allegiance. He 
transferred the kingdom to any successful invader, and prohibited 
all communication with the English Monarch. He deprived 
the King of Christian burial, and consigned the Sovereign, and 
his friends, accomplices, and adherents, to anathemas, maledic- 
Paul, says Paolo, ‘ excom- 
municated, anathematized, cursed, and condemned Henry to 
eternal damnation.”# He stigmatized his posterity by Queen 
Anna, withignominy, illegitimacy, and inzapacity of succession 
to the crown; while he delivered his partizans to slavery. 

The English clergy, his Holiness commanded to leave the 
kingdom, and admonished the nobility to arm,in rebellion,against 
the King. He annulled every treaty, compact, and engagement, 
between Henry and other Princes. He enjoined the clergy to 
publish the excommunication ; and with the standard of the cross, 
to ring the bells on the occasion, and then extinguish the can- 
dles.. All who opposed, according to his Infallibility, “incur- 

f Diadema capiti ademptum, Pandolpho legato tradit, nunqnam id ipse aut he 
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ned the indignation of Almighty God, and the blessed Aposties.. 
Peter and Paul.” 

Pius deposed Elizabeth, as Innecent and Panl had degraded: 
John and Henry. , His Holiness, in 1570, ‘“‘anathematized her 
Majesty, as a professor and patron of heresy, despoiled the En- 
glish Queen of all dominion, honor, and dignity, and freed the 
British nation from all obedience, subjection, and fidelity.” His. 
Infallibility’s impreeations, according to Gabutius, took effect 
on the British Sovereign. The Queen of England, says the his- 
torian of Pius, the Fifth, ‘“‘exchanged, in 1603, an-impious life,. 
for. eternal death,” 

The Roman Pontiff, also, et for the temporal destruc- 
tion of the English Queen,whom Ke had excommunicated. This, 
he attempted ‘by rebellion and invasion, and through the agen- 
ey of Rodolpho and the Spanish King. Rodolpho, a Florentin. 
merchant, who resided at London, employed, in. his zeal for 
Romanism, a variety of stratagems, for exciting an insurrection. 
in England. Many partizans of Popery and some nominal, 
friends of Protestantism, actuated with ambition, enmity, or a 
desire of innovation, entered into the conspiracy... This, accor- 
ding to Gabutius, “was an evidence of their piety.”” The ma- 
jority of the Nobility, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, engaged, 
through the activity of Redolpho, in this combination for an in- 
surrectionJ' The rebels were to be supported by a Spanish ar- 
my of 10,000 men, from the Netherlands, under the command: 
af the Duke of Alva. But the vigilance of Cecil, Elizabeth’s: 
Secretary, frustrated the machinations of Pius, Rodelpho, and; 
Alva, 

The designs of Pius were afterward pursued by. Gregory, Six-. 
tus, and Clement. Gregory, the. Thirteenth, in 1580, sent his. 
Apostolic benediction to the Irish rebels, who, according to. his: 
Infallibility, were, in the war with the English, fighting against: 
the friends of heresy, and the enemies of God... The Pontiff ac-. 
companied this benediction to the Irish army, with a plenary. 
pardon of all sins, as to the Crusaders, who marched for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land. He supported his benediction and remis- 
sion with a levy of 2000 men, raised in the. Ecclesiastical states.. 
Sixtus, the Fifth, also, fulminated excommunications, anathe- 
mas, ad deposition against Elizabeth; and urged Spain to se-. 
cond his maledictions, by military expeditions tolreland. Cle- 
ment, the pce is in 1600, loaded Ovieda and La. Cerda, 


is Impiam vitam cum sempiterna morte commutaverit. Gabutias, 102. Mageogh.. 
3, 469. Thuan. 2.770. 


j Ancolarum animos ad Elisabethae perditionem, rebellione facta, commoverets. 
Anglorum inElisabetbum pie conspirantium studia foveret. Rodulfus negotium — 
Guxit, uf pars major optimatum in Elisabetham contpitaret, Gabnt. 103... 


Whom Philip, the Spanis h King, had despatched ‘to Ireland, with 
erst indulgences, to ali who would arni in defence of the 
faith.§ 

The Spanish King, induced by the Roman Pontiff, sent ‘two 
‘expeditions to Iretand,under Lerda and Aquilla,with arms, ammu+ 
nition, men,and money. The University of Salamanca, in'the 
mean ‘time, as well as that of Valladolid, celebrated for learning, 
loyalty,and Catholicism, deliberated, in 1603, on the lawfulness 
of the war, waged by the Irish, against the English. The Sala 
amancan THeblbgians, after mature ee a decided'in fa- 
vor ef its legality, and of supporting the army of the faith, under 
‘the command of Oneal, Prince of Tyrone, against the Queen 
“of England. Thelearned Doctors, at the same time, determi- 
ned against the lawfulness of resisting Oneal, who was the defen- 
der of Catholicism against ‘heresy. ~[he warriors of the faith, 
according to the Spanish University, were sowing righteousness, 
‘and would reap an eternal recompence; while those who suppor- 
4ed the English committed a mortal sin, and would suffer, if 
they persisted, the reward of iniquity. ‘I’bis sentence proceed 
‘ed on the principle, which the Salamancans assumed, as eertain, 
that the Roman Pontiff had a right to use the secular arm against 
the deserters of the faith, and the impugners of Catholicisma 
The university of Valladolid agreed with that of Salamanca; and 
both, on the occasion, differed from their modern reply, in 17 78, 
to Pitt, the British Statesrhan. 

The Roman Pontiff, in these and various ‘other itistances, 
‘showed, in practical illustration, their assumption of temporal 
authority. But these Viceroys of Heaven also taught what they 
practised; and inculcated the theory, in their Bulls, as well as 
the execution, in fact. ‘The partizans of the French system, 
indeed, have, with the assistance of misstatement, shuffling and 
‘sophistry, endeavoured to explain this principle out ofthe Pon= 
‘tifical Decretals. Doctor Slevin, inthe Maynooth Examina= 
tion, has,on this topic, exhibited a world of quibbling, chicanery, 
and Jesuitism. The learned Doctor, with Hathebable dexterity, 

“plays the artillery of misrepresentation and hair-breadth distine- 
tions. He maintains that no Pope, speaking from the chair, 
ever proposed this doctrine to the Church, to be believed as re+ 
vealed, and held as an article of faith. Doctor Higgins, on the 
same occasion, and with more candor and dogmatism than Sle« 
vin, asserted, that no Pontiff defined, for the belief of the faith- 
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fal, that the-Pontifica al power of dethroning kings, was founded 

oD dicine right."These misrepresentations and evasions, howe- 
yer, will vanish before a plain,unvarnished, and simple statement 
ot facts. These facts may be svepliee from the Bulls and defi- 
nitions of Gregory, Boniface, Paul, Pius, and Sixtus. 

Gregory taught the Tou of a cenaneunere of Kings, with 
as much decision, and inas unequivocal a manner, as es wielded 
the exercise. His Infalltbility, in a Roman Cowan in 1076 
decreed, that the power of binding and loosing, in. Heaven and 
earth, which extended to temporals, as well as to spirituals, & by 
which he de eposed the Emperor Henry, was given tothe Pontiff iby 
God. Gregory, in consequence, degraded his Imperial Majesty, 
in the name of the Father Pune Holy Ghost. The sentence, 
he pronounced in council, and, therefore, in an official capacity, 
He acted, he declared, by ‘the authority of God, and, therefore,by 
Divine right.® 

Gregory afterward vindicated his conduct, in a letter to Her- 
man, who requested information on this subject. The act, he 
said, ‘was wairanted by many certain scriptural proofs,” ‘and 
cuoted, as a specimen, the words of Jesus, conferring the power 
‘of the Keys. He represented, ‘‘the Holy Fathers, as agreeing, 
in his favor, with one spirit and with one voice.” ‘The contra- 
ry opinion, his Holiness called madness, fatuity, impudence, and 
ido} atry. ‘Those, who opposed, he styled wild beasts, the body 
of Satan, and members of the Devil and Antichrist.o Phi- 
lip, the french Monarch, whose soul and kingdom, Gregory af- 
‘firmed, were in the Pontiff’s power, his Holiness denominated a 
ravening wolf, an iniquitous tyr ant, and the enemy of God, re- 
ligion, and the Holy Church.”? : 

Boniface followed the footsteps of Gregory. The Roman 
Pontiff, says Boniface, in his Bullagainst Philip, “wields, accor- 
‘ding to the words of the Gospel, two swords, the spiritual and 
the temporal. He who denies that the temporal sword is in the 
power of the Pope, misunderstands the words of our Lord.” His 
Infallibility applies to. the Pope, the language of. Jeremiab, yal 
“have. set thee over the nations, and over ile kingdoms.” This 
power, coutinues his Holiness, “‘is not human, but rather divine, 
-and was conferred by Divine authority, on Peter, for himself 
_and his successors. He, therefore, who resists this power, resists 
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the institution of God. The subjection of all men to. the Ro- 
man Pontiff, is wholly necessary for salvation. All this the 
Pontiff declared, asserted, pronounced, and defined.4 

Gibert, Maimburg, and Caron, the Canonist, the Jesuit, and 

the Theologian, admit, that the Pontiff, in these words, defines 
the Pope’s temporal power, from the chair, and proposes it, as 
an at¥ticle of faith, to the whole Church. According to Gibert, 
‘“‘Boniface defined,that the earthly is subject to the spiritual power, 
so that the former, may, by the latter, be constituted and over- 
thrown. Boniface, says Maimburg, ‘‘proposed the Pentifical so- 
vereignty over all earthly kingdoms, in temporals, as well as in 
spirituals, to all, as an article of faith, necessary for salvation.” 
Boniface, according to Caron, ‘‘defined, from the chair, that the 
French King was subject to the Roman Pontiff, in temporals, as 
in spirituals.” Durand, accordingly, states, agreeable to the Ca- 
non Law, that ‘the Pontiff, by the commission of God, wields 
both the temporal and spiritual swords.” 
_ Paul and Pius, in their Bulls against Henry and Elizabeth, 
represented themselves as ‘‘the Vicegerents of God, who gave 
the Puntiffs the sovereignty above Kings, and set them, in the 
language of Jeremiah, over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build, and to plant.” Sixtus, alse, in his Bull against Henry 
of Navarre, boasted of‘‘the immense power of the Eternal King, 
conferred on Peter and his successors, who, in consequence, 
could cast, from their thrones, the most powerful monarchs, as 
the ministers of aspiring Lucifer.”* Theseare a few specimens 
of the temporal authority which the Roman Viceroys of Heaven 
assumed, over earthly Kings. 

These insults on royalty were not the mere acts of the Roman 
Pontifis. _ Pontifical deposition of Kings was sanctioned by eight 
General, Ecumenical, Holy, Apostolic, Roman Councils. These 
were the Councils of the Lateran, Lyons, Vienna, Pisa, Con- 
stance, Basil, Lateran, and Trent. . 

The Fourth Council of the Lateran, in its third canon, enac- 
ted formal regulations, for the dethronement of refractory Kings. 


In hac ejus potestate, duos esse Gladios, spiritualem videlicet & temporalem, 
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The offending sovereign, according to these regulations, “is 
first to be excommunicated by his Metropolitan and suflragans $ 
and, if he should afterward persist in his contumacy, fora year, 
the Roman Pontiff,theVicegerent of God,isempowered to degrade 
the obstinate Monarch, absolve his vassals from their fealty, 
and transfer his dominions to any adventurer, who may invade 
his territory, and become the champion of Catholicism/”* This 
assembly consisted of about 1300 members. The Greek and 
the Roman Emperors attended, and many other sovereigns, in 
person, or by their ambassadors. All these potentates, in the true 
Spirit of servility, baseness, and superstition, consented, under 
certain conditions, to degradation by his Roman Supremacy. 
This enactment was, indeed, the debasement of Majesty. 

The General Council of Lyons pronounced sentence of de- 
position against Frederic, the Second. This Emperor was the 
object cf many Papal denunciations, and was cursed by Hono 
rius, Gregory, and Innocent. Honorius anathematized and 
deposed Frederic, and freed his subjects from their oath of 
fidelity, Gregory, the Ninth, says Du Pin, proclaimed a ho- 
ly war against Frederic, and cursed him with all possible solem- 
nity.» . His Holiness, says Paris, ‘‘consigned his Majesty to the 
Devil, fordestruction.”* His Infallibility’s sentence, indeed, is 
a beautiful and perfect specimen of Pontifical execration. His 
Holiness, seven times in succession, and nearly ina breath, ex- 
communicated and anathematized his Imperial Majesty, “in the 
name of the Father, Soh,and Holy Ghost.” The Emperor how- 
ever, did not take all the Hierarch’s kindness and compliments 
for nothing. His Majesty, in return, and in the overflowings of 
gratitude to his benefactor, called his Holiness, ‘“‘Balaam, Anti- 
christ, the Prince of darkness, and the Great Dragon, that decei- 
ves the nations’ ¥ 

Innocent, the Fourth, in 1245, in the General Council of Ly- 
ons, repeated this sentence of excommunication, anathema, and 
degradation... His Infalltbility’s denunciation, on the occasion, 
was a master-piece’of abuse, blasphemy, and imprecation. ‘The 
Pontiff compared the Emperor, “to Pharaoh and toa serpent, 
and accused his Majesty of iniquity, sacrilege, treachery, profa- 
nity, perjury, assassination, adultery, schism, heresy, and 


Church-robbery.” Having in these polite and flattering terms 
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characterized his Sovercign, as an,emissary of Satan, his Holi- 
ness proceeded, without hesitation, and in. the language of blas- 
phemy, to represent himself, as“‘the Vicegerent of. God, towhom, 
in the person of Peter, was committed the power of binding and 
loosing, and who, therefore, possessed authority over Emperors 
and Kings.” - The Emperor’s dethronement being pronounced by 
the Viceroy of Heaven, was, according to his Infallibility, “from 
God himself.’* His denunciations, hurling Frederic from all 
_honor and dignity, his Supremacy thundered in full council, and 
with such vehemence, vociferation, and fury, that he filled the 
_whole audience with terror, astonishment, and dismay.  ‘‘The 
_Emperor’s vassals, absolved from all fealty, his Holiness prohi- 
bited, by Apostolic authority, and on pain of excommunication, 
to obey Frederic, or to lend the fallen monarch any counsel, aid, 
or favor.” . ; 

This sentence was pronounced, “in full synod, after mature 
and diligent deliberation, and with the consent of the Holy Coun- 
cil.”Y Du Pin, indeed, forgetful of his usual candor, has recourse, 
on this occasion, to Jesuitism; and represents the Pontifical 
sentence, as hasty, and the sole actof Innocent. This is a gross 
misstatement. ‘Thaddeus, the Emperor’s advocate, was allow- 
ed to plead his cause, and the sentence was deferred for several 
days, for the purpose of affording his Majesty an opportunity of 
personal attendance. ‘The prelacy, in the synodal denunciation, 
concurred with the Pontiff. ‘Ihe Pope and the Bishops, sit- 
ting in Council, lighted tapers, and thundered, says Paris, in 
frightful fulminations against the M:mperor.”2 Frederic, there- 
_fore, had the honor to be, not only dethroned, but also excom- 
municated and. cursed with candlelight, ina Universal Infalli- 
ble, Holy, Roman Council. This testimony of Paris is corrobo- 
rated by Paduan, Nangius, and Henry. According to Paduan, 
“the Pope, sitting in council, pronounced sentence against Fre- 
deric, with the consent of the prelacy and the whole council.” 
The sentence, according to Nangius,‘‘obtained the approbation of 
the Sacred Synod.” Innocent, says Henry, ‘“anathematized 
Frederic, with the concurrence of the whole Council.” 

The General Council of Lyons issued another canon, of a si- 
milar kind, but ofa more general application, ‘Any Prince, 
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Prelate,or other person, civil or ecclesiastical, who becomes prin- 
cipal or accessary to the assassination of a Christian, or who re- 
ceives, defends, or conceals the assassins,” incurs, according to. 
this assembly, in its canon on homicide,“‘the sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition, from all honor, office, and ci nity.” 
This canon, isnot, like the sentence against Frederic, restricted 
to an individual; but extends to all sovereigns, who are guilty 
ofa certaincrime. ‘The Pope decreed this enactment, in proper 
form, and with the approbation of the Holy General Council. 

The General Council of Vienna,.in 1311, under the presiden- 
cy of Clement, declared that “the Emper or was bound to the 
Pope, from whom he received consecration, unction, and corona- 
tion, by an oath of fealty.” This, in other words, was to pro- 
claim the Emperor, the subject or vassal of the Papacy. For- 
mer Emperors, according to the assembly of Vienna, had sub- 
mitted to this obligation, which still, according to the same In- 
fallible authority, “‘retained its validity.”* His Holiness, onthe. 
occasion, also reminded his Majesty of the superiority which the 
Pontiff, beyond all doubt, possessed in the Empire, and which, 
in the person of Peter, he had received from the King of Kings. 
“The grandest Emperors and Kings, Clement declared, owed 
subjection to the ecclesiastical power, which was derived from, 
God.” 

The General Council of Pisa, in its fifteenth session, forbade. 
all Christians, of every order and dignity, even Emperors and 
Kings, to obey Benedict or Gregory, or to afford these degraded 
Pontiffs, counsel, aid, or favor. All who disobeyed this injunc- 
tion, though clothed with regal or imperial authority, the Pisans 
sentenced to excommunication,and the other punishments, awar- 
ded by the Divine precepts and sacred canons. © 

The General Council of Constance, inits fourteenth session, 
condemned all, whether Emperors or Kings, who should annoy 
the synod or violate its canons, to perpetual infamy, the Ban of 
the Empire, and the spoliation ide all regal and Imperial autho- 
rity. The same infallible assembly,in its seventeenth session,ex- 
communicated and deposed all persons, whether clergy or laity, 
Bishops or Cardinals, Princes or Kings, who should throw any 
obstacle, hindrance, or molestation, in the way of the Empe- 
ror Sigismond, in his journey to Arragon, to confer with mnie 
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Ferdinand, for the extinction of schism, in the church. This, 
enactment roused the indignation ofeven the Jesuit Maimburg, 
who styled it an insult on all Sovereigns, especially the I'rench 
King, through whose dominions Sigismond had to pass. Du 
Fin, on this topic, instead of his accustomed candor, musters an 
array of shuffling, sophistry, and misrepresentation; and these, 
indeed, on this occasion, his cause reqnired. ‘The Constantian 
convention, in its twentieth session, granted a monitory of ex- 
communication, suspension, and interdict, against I'rederic, Duke 
of Austria, if he would not restore the dominions, which he had 
taken from the Bishop of Trent. The sentence extended to his 
heirs, his accomplices, the toss of his feudal dominions, which 
he held from the church or the state, and the absolution of his 
vassals from the oath of fidelity. ‘The Constantian Congress, in 
its thirty-ninth session, interdicted the obedience of all Chris- 
tians to Benedict, and sentenced the refractory, whether Bi- 
shops or Cardinals, Emperors or Kings, to deposition, and the 
punishment of persons guilty of schism and heresy.* 

The General Council of Basil imitated the examples of the 
Pisan and Constantian Synods. ‘This assembly, in its 40 ses- 
sion, commanded all the faithful, even Emperors and Kings, to 
obey Felix, the newly elected Pontiff, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, suspension, interdict, and deprivation of all Ecclesiastical, 
Regal, and Imperial authority.¢ 

The Council of the Lateran, in 1512, taught the same theory. 
Cajetan, in this assembly, and without any opposition, declared 
that the Pope had two swords; one common to his Supremacy 
and other earthly Princes, and another peculiar to himself. Leo, 
afterward, in the certainty of Pontifical knowledge, and the ple- 
nitude of Apostolic power, sanctioned the constitution of Boni- 
face, teaching the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual 
power, and the necessity of all .en’s subjection to the Roman 
Pontiff for salvation. This, in “litsextravagancy, the Infalli- 
ble council, in its eleventh session, renewed, approved, and con- 
firmed. « 

The council of Trent finishes the long array. This celebrated 
assembly, in its 25'session,excommunicated the Emperor, King, 
or other temporal Sovereign, who permits a duel in his domini- 
ons. ‘The excommunication 1s accompanied with the loss of the 
city, castle, or place, which had been the scene of combat.i. The 
territory, if ecclesiastical, is to be resumed by the Church, and 


f Labb, 16. 236,280, 303, 681. Lenfant, 1. 389, 439, 502. Bin.s. 1077, 1115. 
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if feudal, to revert to the direct Lord. The Duellists and their 
Seconds are, in the same canon, condemned to perpetual infamy, 
spoliation of goods, and, if they fall in fight, to privation of chris- 
tian burial. ‘The spectators, though otherwise unconcerned, are 
excommunicated and sentenced to eternal maledictioni The 
same synod, in its twenty-fourth session, anathematized the tem- 
poral Lords of every rank, dignity, and condition, who compel 
their vassals, or any other persons, to marry. Eight Infallible 
councils, in this manner, sanctioned a principle, incompatible 
with political government, fraught with war, usurpation, and 
perjury, and calculated to unhinge and disorganize all civil 
society. | 

All the beneficed clergy, in the Romish communion, are, ac- 
eording to the Bullof Pius, the Fourth, sworn to all these Coun- 
ceils and Canons. ‘The following is contained in theiroath. “<I 
"receive and profess all that the Sacred Canons and General Coun- 
eils have delivered, defined, and declared; and I shall endea- 
vour, to the utmost of my power, to cause the same to be held, 
taught, and preached. ‘This I promise, vow, and swear, so help 
me God and these Holy Gospels.”* Any person who, should in- 
fringe or contradict this declaration, will, and commandment, 
incurs, according to his Infallibility,the indignation of Almighty 
God and the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. 

The Reformation introduced the fourth era on this subject of 
the deposing power. Protestantism, from its infancy, avowed its 
hostility to this principle, ia all its forms. A struggle, therefore, 
on this topic, has existed for 300 years, between the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, and the ambition of the Papacy. The Romau Pon- 
tiffs for a long period after the check, which the revolution, effec- 
ted by Luther and Calvin, gave their usurpation, continued to 
prefer their claims, and to indulge, with fond and lingering at- 
tachment, in dreams of former greatness. These patrons of 
spiritual domination persisted in fulminating their anathemas 
with great resolution, indeed, but little terror. ‘The denunciati- 
ons, which had been huried with more efficiency, by a Gregory, 
an Innocent, and a Boniface, were wielded, but without effect, 
bya Paul, a Pius, and a Sixtus, 

Paul, Pius, and Sixtus, even after the commencement of the 
Reformation, thundered deposition against Henry and Elizabeth 
of England, and Henry of Navarre. Paul, the Fifth, in 1567, 
issued ‘ue Bullin Corna. This, says Giannon, overthrows the 
authority of Kings, subverts regal sovereignty, and subjects poli- 


j Spectatores excomimunicationis ac perpetue malcdictionis vinculo teneantur, 
Labb. 20. 192, 
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tical government to the power of the Papacy. Tis Infallibitity, 
in this publication, excommunicated, by wholesale, all monarchs 
who countenance heresy, as well as all, who, without special lr 
cense from the Apostolic See, exact, in their own dominions, 
new tolls, taxes, and customs. The excommunication, which, 
according to his Supremacy’s directions, 1s published every year, 
extends to allthe Protestant Sovereigns, in the world. His Ho- 
liness, also, enacted ecclesiastical laws against civil government, 
which, if carried into full execution, would overturn all regal an- 
thority, and transfer all causes to-episcopal jurisdiction! ‘This 

3ull, his Holiness ordered to be published on Holy Thursday. 
and to become the law of all Christendom. 

Paul, the Fifth, in 1609, issued a Bull, forbidding the English 
who were attached to Romanism, to take the cath of allegiance, 
which had been prescribed by the King, and contained adisavow~ 
al of the deposing maxim. ‘The oath, according to his Infallibi~ 
lity, comprehended many things, inimical to the faith and to 
salvation. Bellarmin, on the occasion, subsidized the Pontiff, 
and, in support of his theory, quoted Basil, Gregory, Leo, Alan, 
Cajetan, Sixtus, Mendoza, Sanderus, and Pedrezza. The King 
wrote an apology for the cath; andthe Pope called the royai 
publication heretical, and subjected its reader to excommunicati-+ 
on. But his Infallibility’s anathemas were vain." Many took 
the prescribed oath; and the Parisian University, in defiance of 
Pontifical denunciations, declared it lawful. 

Paul, the Fifth, also canenized Gregory, the Seventh, and ine 
serted an office in the Roman Breviary, for the day of his I’esti« 
val. This eulogizes Gregory’s dethrenement of Henry, as an 
act of piety, zeal, and hereism. ‘The following are extracts from 
the work of blasphemy. ‘Gregory shone, like the sun, in the 
house of God. He deprived Henry of his Kingdom, and freed 
his vassals from their fealty. All the earth is full of his doctrine. 
He has departed to Heaven. Enable us, by his example and 
‘advocacy, to overcome all adversity. May he intercede for the 
sins ofall thepeople.”" Alexander, the Seventh, introduced this 
office, in all its absurdity, senselessness, and impiety, into the 
Roman Basilics, Clement, the Eleventh, in 1704, recommen= 
ded it to the Cistercians, and, in 1710, to the Benedictins. The 
impiety was approved by Benedict, the Thirteenth, and retains 
its place in the Roman Breviary, though rejected in most Euro- 
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Pius, the Seventh, so late as 1809, excommunicated and ana- 
thematized Bonaparte. His Holiness, in the nineteenth century, 
proceeded, though in captivity, to pronounce, against the Empe- 
ror, sentence of excommunication, and all the punishments, in- 
flicted by the sacred canons, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
the General Councils. His anathemas, which were pointless as 
Priam’s dirt, Pius hurled tromhis spiritual artillery against Napo- 
leon, on account of his military occupation of the Ecclesiastical 
States. . 

- No Pope or Council has ever disclaimed the power of dethro- 
ning Kings, though time and experience have suggested caution 
in itsuse. This fact, Crotty, Anglade, and Slevin admitted in 
their examination at Maynooth.p Many ofthe Pontiffs, know- 
ing theinutility of avowing the claim, have wisely allowed it to 
sleep in oblivion and inactivity, till occasion may awake its slum- 
bering energy. But no express renunciation of this prerogative 
has ever issued from the Vatican. The councils, also, like the 
Pontiffs, have, inno instance, since the eleventh century, disa- 
vowed the assumed right of degrading monarchs. Another fact 
is worthy of observation. ‘The Congregation of the Index has 
never condemned the works of Bellarmin, Baronius, Perron, Les- 
sius, and other authors, who have supported this elaim of the 
Papacy, with devoted advocacy. The Expurgatorian Index 
has given no quarter to the patrons of heresy, whose literary 
works have been mangled, mutilated, and condemned. But the 
Society, which, in cases of heresy, schism, and Protestantism, 
has proceeded with Inquisitorial zeal, has uniformly treated the 
abettors of the deposing power, with unusual forbearance, res- 
pect, and courtesy. 

The authority of the Roman Pontiff to dethrone sovereigns, 
however, since the days of Luther and Calvin, has declined. 
The general opinion,says Anglade, evenin Popish Christendom, 
except the Papal States, is against this principle.t The usurpa- 
tion has been denied or deprecated by some of the boldest parti- 
zans of Catholicism. ‘T'wo reasons, however, which sufficiently 
account for the fact, may be assigned for the disavowal. One 
reason arises from the utter want of power to enforce the claim. 
According to Aquinas, “the Church, in its infancy, tolerated 
the faithful to obey Julian, through want of power to repress 
earthly Princes.” The loyalty of the pristine ecclesiastical com- 
munity, clergy and laity, saints, confessors, and martyrs, the An- 
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gelic Doctorresolves into weakness. Bellarmin, following Aqui- 
nas ‘represents inability, as the reason, which prevented the 
Christians from deposing Nero, Dioclesian, Julian, and Valens.’ 

The Christian Commonwealth, in its early state, soared far 
above all such meanness and hypocrisy. But the Popish com- 
munity, fer near 300 years, have acted on the prudent, but 
unprincipled maxim of Aquinas and Bellarmin. The Reforma- 
‘tion detached near half the European nations from the domina- 
tion of the Romish superstition, and, by this means, enfeebled its 
power. Protestantism, in strength, soon became a formidable 
rival of Popery; and the two religions, the Romish and the Re- 
formed, now divide Christendom, in nearly equal.proportions. 
‘The defection of so many states, has, in a great measure, rende- 
red Rome’s spiritual ‘artillery useless, and spoiled her anathe- 
mas of nearly all their terrors. Kings have become wiser, and 
learned to contemn ecclesiastical denunciations. Rome, there- 
fore, according to her usual policy, has ceased to claim an 
authority, which she can no longer exercise with success. But 
raise her to her former elevation, and ancient ambition 
‘returning with reviving power, she would reassume the attitude, 
in whichshe once launched the thunders of excommunication, 
affrigchted monarchs, interdicted nations, and wielded. all the 
destinies of man, 

A second reason for the renunciation of this maxim, arises 
from the effects of the Reformation, on public opinion. These 
effects are not to be estimated merely by their influence on 
those who have embraced the Protestant communion; but on 
those also,who,though they disclaim the name,have imbibed some- 
thing of itsspirit. Many,at the present day, remaining still in the 
bosom of the Romish communion; have been reasoned or ridi- 
culed out of some ofits loftiest pretensions: Sentiments, in con- 
sequence, may, on this subject, be now uttered with safety, which 
would formerly have been attended with danger. Answers from 
Alcala, Valladolid, and Salamanca, similar to those returned, 
in our day, to the celebrated questions of Pitt, would, in the 
sixteenth century, have thrown the doorsof the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion wide open for the reception of their authors. The light of 
the Reformation exposed the misshapen fabric of Papal su- 
perstition, in all its frightful deformity, to the gaze ofthe world ; 
whilst thechampions of Protestantism, pointed their heaviest ar- 
tillery against the mighty mass, and carried destruction into its 
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frowning battlements, which threatened thesubversion of political 
government, and the disorganization of civil society. Its defen- 
ders, in consequence, abandoned these holds, which they found 
untenable by all their spiritual machinery, tactics, and artillery. 

The King-deposing power of the Papacy, however, is never 
likely to return. ‘The days of its glory, in all probability, have, 
on this usurped claim, for ever departed. Kings, in general, 
even in the times of literary, philosephical, and religious dark- 
ness,resisted this usurpation ; and often, especially in France, with 
decided success. Monarchs, even in the middle ages, frequent- 
ly contemned the thunder of excommunication, fulminated from 
the Vatican. Those,therefore,who successfully contended for their 
rights, in a period of gross superstition, will hardly permit a re- 
sumption of Pontifical usurpation, when philosophy and the Re- 
formation have poured a flood of light over Christendom. Pro- 
phecy, on the contrary, teaches, in clear terms, that Rome will 
fall under the detestation and fury of regal authority. Kings, in 
the strong language of Revelation,‘‘ shall hate her, and shall 
make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn 
her with fire.’ The Sovereigns of the earth, it would appear, 
will be made instrumental in overthrowing the ecclesiastal des- 
potism, the fulminations of whose spiritual artillery, often shook 
the thrones of the world, and made Monarchs tremble. 


CHAP .VI. 


Persecution—P retensions of the Papacy—Three Periods—First 
Period—Religious Liberty—Second Period—Persecution of 
Paganism—Persecution of Heresy-—Persecuting Kings,Saints,. 
Theologians, Popes, and Councils—Crusades against the Al- 
bigensians— Inquisition—Third Period— Persecuting Doc- 
tors, Popes, Councils, and Kings—Persecutions in Germany, 
Netherlands, Spain, France, and England—Diversity of Sys- 
tems—Popish Disavowal of P ersecution—Modern Opinions. 
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Tu Popedom, raised to supremacy in church and state, chal- 
lenged a controling power over the partizans of heresy, schism, 
and apostacy, as well asover Kings. The Sovereign Pontiffs, 
in the madness of ambition and the extravagancy of despotism, 
affected the dominion over all mankind, and ealled the arm of 
the civil magistracy to their aid, to. enforce their pretensions. 
Schisimatics, aceordingly, though separated from the Romish 
communion, are reckoned subject to its authority, as rebels and 
deserters are amenable to the civil and military laws of their 
country. ‘The traitor may bepunished, by the state, for his per- 
fidy: and the apostate, in like manner, may, from the church, 
undergo excommunication, anathemas, and deprivation of the 
sacraments. He may even, according to Aquinas and the 
university of Salamanca, followed by that of Valladolid, be com- 
pelled, by arms, to return to the profession of Catholicism. b 
This assumption of power and authority has given rise, as might 
be expected, to long, inhuman, and sanguinary. persecutions. 

Christendom, on the subject of persecution, has witnessed 
three distinct periods. OQnecommenced with the era of Redemp- 


a Neque illimagis ad ecclesiam spectant, quam transfuge ad exercitam pertine- 
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tion, and ended at the accession of Constantine. During this 
period, Christians disavowed all persecution, both in theory and 
action. ‘Thesecond period extended from Constantine, till the 
Reformation. This long lapse .of years was, more or less, cha- 
racterized by continual intolerance, bigotry, and persecution. 
The third period occupies the time, which has intervened, be- 
tween the Reformation andthe present day. This interval has 
been diversified by many jarring opinions on the topic of perse- 
cution, the rights of conscience, and religious liberty. 

The world saw more than three ages pass, from the era of 
Christianity till the accession of Constantine, before its profes- 
sors disgraced their religion, by the persecution of Heathenism 
or heresy. Intolerance is a manifest innovation on the usage 
of antiquity, and one of the variationsof Romanism. ‘The an- 
cients, Du Pin remarks, ‘inflicted no ecclesiastical punishment 
but admonition, excommunication, and deposition, and never 
employed the civil authority against the abettors of heresy and 
rebellion.” Du Pin has been followed by Giannon, Mariana, 
and Morery.¢ 

The Messiah, the Apostles, and the Fathers, for several ages, 
opposed, in word and deed, all compulsion, cruelty, and persecu- 
tion. The Son of Man came, not to destroy, but to save the 
lives ofmen. This, he stated tohis Apostles, when,in mistaken 
zeal, they wished, like Elias, to command fire from Heaven, to 
consume the Samaritans, who, actuated with the spirit of party, 
were hostile to the Jews. His Empire, he declared, is spiritual ; 
and is not, like Paganism, Popery,or Islamism, to be establish- 

ed , protected, or enlarged by the rear of artillery, the din of bat- 
tle, or the horrors of war. When Peter struck Malchus, Jesus 
healed the wound, and condemned, in emphatical language, the 
use of the sword, in the defence of his kingdom.4 

No two characters, indeed, ever displayeda morestriking con- 
trast, than the Messiah and au Inquisitor. ‘The Messiah was 
clothed in mercy. ‘The Inquisitor was drenched in blood, The 
tear ofcompassion stained the cheek of the Divine Saviour. The 
storm of vengeance infuriated the face of the Inquisitorial tor- 
mentor. The Son of God, on earth, was always persecuted ; 
but never retaliated. His ardent petitions, on the contrary, as- 
cended to Heaven, supplicating pity for his enemy’s weakness, 
and pardon for his sin. 

The Apostles walked in the footsteps of their Divine Master. 


¢ Inanditum certe est apud antiquos quemquam alia quam excommunicationis 
aut depositionis poena fuisse ab ecclesia mulctatum. Du Pin, 448. Multis annis, ec- 
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Theseinspired heralds of theGospel recommended their message 
by holiness,miracles, and eloquence, accompanied with the infu- 
ence of Divine energy. Persecution from the powers of earth 
and Hell, from demons and men, was their predicted destiny. 
But these messengers of peace, when execrated, blessed, and 
when persecuted showed no wish for retaliation; but, in submission 
to their Master’s precept, returned good for evil. 

The Fathers, for several ages, copied the example of their 
Lord andthe Apostles. ‘The ancients, Du Pin observes,‘‘taught 
with unanimous consent, the unlawfulness of compulsion and 
punishment, in religion.”e The sentiments of Origin, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Bernard, on this topic, are worthy 
of transcription and imitation. Christians, says Origin, “should 
not use the sword.” Religion, according to Tertullian, ‘‘does 
not compel religion.” According to Cyprian, “the King of 
Zion alone has authority to break the earthen vessels ; nor 
can any claim the power, which the Father hath given to the 
Son.” Lactantius, in the following statement, is still more full, 
clear, and explicit, ‘‘Coercion and injury are unnecessary, for re- 
ligion cannot be forced. Barbarity and piety are far different; 
nor can truth be conjoined with violence, or justice with cruelty, 
Religion is to be defended, not by killing; but by dying: not 
by inhumanity, but by patience.” Bernard, at a later date,en- 
joins, in similar language, the same toleration: “Faith is con- 
veyed by persuasion, not by constraint. ‘The patrons of heresy 
are to be assailed, not by arms,but by arguments. Attack them, 
but with the word; not with the sword.”, Du Pin has shown 
that the ideas of Origin, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and 
Bernard, were entertained by Gregory, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Augustin, Damian, and Anselm. 

‘Nhe second period, from Constantine till the Reformation, was 
characterized, more or less, by uninterrupted persecution and con- 
straint, as the former by toleration and liberty. ‘This Emperor’s 
proselytism to Christianity,in the beginning of the fourth century, 
commenced a new era, in the Christian commonwealth, The 
church, in his reign, obtained a new establishment: and the ci- 
vil power began to sanction the ecclesiastical authority. The 
magistracy learned to act, in unison with theclergy, ‘The Em- 
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peror, however, was not apersecutor of Paganism. He extended 
to Heathenism, vt toleration which he withheld from heresy. 
The prudent Monarch, unwilling to alarm Pagan suspicion, ad- 
vanced, with slow and cautious steps, to undermine the irregular 
and decayed fabric of Gentilism. He condemned, indeed, the 
arts of divinition, silenced the oracles of Polytheism, that had 
been convicted of fraud and falsehood,, and demolished the tem- 
ples of Phoenicia, which, in the face of day, displayed all the abo- 
minations of prostitution, to the honor of Venus. But he tole- 
rated the priests, the immolations, and the worship of the Grecian 
and Roman Gods of antiquity.$ 

Constans and Constantius imitated the example of Constan- 
tine. Facts and monuments stil remain, to attest the public 
exercise of idolatry, during their whole reign. Many temples were 
respected, or, at least spared, and the patrons of Paganism, by 
permission or connivance, enjoyed, notwithstanding the Imperial 
laws, the luxury of sacrifices, processions, and festivals. The 
Emperors continued to bestow the honors of the army and the 
state, on Christians and Heathens: whilst learning, wealth, and. 
honor, in many instances, patronized the declining institutions 
of Polytheism.” 

Julian’s. reign: was characterized by apostacy, and Jovian’s e 
brevity. Valentinian was the friend of toleration. ‘The persecu- 
tion. of Paganism commenced in the reign of Gratian, and con- 
tinued through the reigns of Theodosius, Areadius, and Hono- 
rius. Gratian and Theodosius were influenced by Ambrosius,,. 
Archbishop of Milan: and the clergy, in general, misapplied the 
laws of the Jewish theocracy, and the transactions of the Jew- 
ish annals, for the unchristian and base purpose of awakening 
the Demon of persecution against the mouldering remains of 
Grecian and Roman superstition. Gratian abolished the preten- 
sions of the Pagan Pontiff; the honors of the priests and vestals, 
transferred their revenues to the use ofthe chnrch,the state,and the 
army, and dissolved the ancient fabric of Polytheism, which had. 
dishonored humanity, for the lengthened period of eleven hun- 
dred years. 

Theodosius finished the work of destruction, which Gratian 
had begun. Heissued edicts ofproscription against, Mastern and 
Western Gentilism. Cynegius, Jovius, and Gaudentius were 
eommissioned to close the temples, destroy the instruments, of 
idolatry, and confiscate. the consecrated property. Heavy fines 
were imposed on garlands, frankincense, and. libations. ‘Phe 
temples of the Gods were afterwards demolished. The fairest. 
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structures of antiquity, the splendid and beautiful monuments of 
Gandiees architecture, were, by mistaken and Babarian zeal, le= 
velled with the dust. The saintified Martin is Tours, in Gaul, 
marched at the the head of its tattered monks, to the demoli-+ 
tion of the fanes, the idols, and the consecrated groves of his ex- 
tensive diocess. Martin’s example was followed by Web uke 
of Syria, whom Theedorus calls Divine, and by Theophilus Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. A few ofthese grand edifices, however, 
were spared by the fears, the venality, or the taste of the cin 
er ecclesiastical governors. The Carthaginian temple of the 
Celestial Venus was converted into a Christian Church; and a 
similar consecration rescued, from ruin, the Majestic dome of the 
Roman Panthecn.! 

Gentilism, by these me:ns, was in the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius, expelled from the Roman territory, Theoderus, who 
was distinguished by his zeal for the extermination of P olythe- 
ism, questioned whether, in his time, a single Pagan remained 
inthe Empire. Its ruin affords, perhaps, the only example, in 
the annals of time, of the total extirpation of an ancient and po- 
pular superstition, and presents, in this point of view, a singular 
event, inthe histery of the human mind. 

But the friend of Christianity and his species must,in many 
instances, lament the means, by which the end was effected, 
Paganism, was indeed an unwieldy and hideous system of ab= 
Surdity, abomination, and folly: and its destruction, by lawful 
means, must have been the wish of every friend of God and man. 
But the means, in this case, often dishonored the end. Coer= 
cion, in general, was substituted for conviction, and terror for the 
Gospel. One blushes to read ofa Symmacus anda Libanius, 
two Heathen orators, pleading for reason and persuasion, in the 
propagation of religion; whilst a Theodosius and‘an Ambrosius, 
a Christian Emperor and a Christian Bishop, urge violence 
and constraint. The whole scene opens a melancholy, but stri« 
king prospect of human nature. ‘The Christians, while few and 
powerless, deprecated the unhallowed weapons of persecution, 
wielded with such fury, bythe Pagans. But the situation ofthe 
two is no sooner reversed, than the Heathens, who were the for- 
mer partizans of intolerance, recommend forbearance ; and the 
Christians, the former advocates oftoleration, assume the unholy 
arms of proscription. 

The hostility of the secular arm, under the Emperors, was no? 
restricted to Gentilism. Heresy, as well as Heathenism, be~ 
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came the object of Imperial persecution. Constantine, till 
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be was perverted, by the tuition of the clergy, seems to have pus- 
_ sessed correct views of religious liberty and the rights of con- 
science. The Imperial Edict of Milan, conceivedin the genuine 
spirit of liberality, was the great charter of toleration, which con- 
ferred the privilege of choosing his own religion, on each indi+ 
vidual of the Roman world. ‘The beauty of this fair picture, 
however, as usual, was fading and transitory. Its mild features 
were soon dashed with traits of harshness, rigor, and severity. 

The Emperor, influenced by his ecclesiastical tutors, imbibed the. 
maxiins of illiberality, and learned to punish men for consulting 
their own reason, in the concerns of their own souls. 

Sovereigns, according to the sacerdotal theology of the day; 
acted in a two-fold capacity; as Christians and as Governors: 
Considered as Christians, Kings, in their personal character, 
should believe the truth, as well as practise duty, which, as go- 
vernors & in their official relation,they should enforce on their sub- 
jects. Offences against man, according to these clerical casu- 
ists, were less criminal than against God. Adultery, theft, and 
murder, of course, were less heinous than blasphemy, schism, & 
heresy. The Edicts of Emperors, in consequence, came to be 
substituted for the Gospel of God. Error, according to these 
theologians, was to be remedied by proscription; which, accor- 
ding to common sense, may produce hypocrisy, but can never 
enlighten the understanding or subdue the heart. Constantine, 
therefore, in conformity with this new or rather old plan of in- 
struction and proselytism, issued two penal laws against heresy ; 
‘and was followed, in the hopeful project, by Valentinian, Gratian, 
Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius. ‘Theodosius published 
fifteen, Arcadius twelve, and Honorius’ no less than eighteen of 
‘these inhuman and Antichristian statutes. ‘These are recorded 
in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, to the eternal infamy of 
their priestly and Imperial authors.* 

The chief victims of persecution, during this period, were the 
Arians, Manicheans,P riscillianists, and Paulicians. Valentinian, 
Gratian, and Theodosius overwhelmed Arianism with destruction, 
and clothed Trinitarianism with triumph. The Arians,however, 
under Constantius and Valens, RomanEmperors,and Genseric and 
Hunneric, Vandal Kings, retaliated, in their turn, in dreadful fu- 
ry,inhumanity, and vengeance, V tenkah item fined the Manichean 
Doctors, and interdicted the Manichean assemblies. ‘Theodosius 
exposed them to infamy, and deprived them of the rights of citi- 
zens. Constantine, Gratian, Maximus, and Honorius harras- 
sed‘and ruined the factions of Donatism, Priscillianism, and 
Pelagianism. The Paulicians were persecuted, in the dreadful- 
lest manner, during the reigns of Constans, Constantine, Justi- 
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nian, Leo, Michael, and Theodora. Ammiahus, a Heathen his- 
torian, and Chrysostom, a Roman Saint, compare the mutual en- 
mity of Christians, at this time, to the fury of wild-beasts, the 
leopard, the lion, and the bear.! 

Heresy, during this period, was punished with more or less se- 
verity, according to the offender’s supposed criminality or-obsti- 
nacy. he penalty was banishment, fine, confiscation, infamy, 
disqualificaiion of buying and selling, or incapacity ofcivil & mi- 
litary employment, honor, and dignity. The Roman Code con- 
tained no law, sentencing persons, guilty of heresy, to death. 
Capital punishments, indeed, in some instances, were inflicted. 
This was the case with the unhappy Priscillian, and some of his 
partizans,who were prosecuted by the Inquisitorial Ithacius,& sen- 
tenced bythe usurping Maximus. But Maximus,on this occasion, 
exercised an illegal authority,as he had usurped the imperial power. 
The unlawful and unhallowed transaction displayed the baseness 
ofthe persecutor, and the tyranny of the Emperor. The few, 
that suffered capital punishment for sectarianism, were, in gene- 
ral, also guilty, or supposed to be guilty of sedition, treason, or 
rebellion.™ 

The Roman laws, on the topic of persecution, continued, in this 
state, till the year 800, and in the Eastern Empire, till its disso- 
lution, in 1453, by the Ottomans. An important change hap- 
pened about the commencementof the ninth century. ‘This con- 
sisted in the great Eastern schism. 'lhe Greek and Latin church 
were rent asunder, and ceased to be governed by mutual laws, 
A new era, on the subject of heresy and its punishment, began, 
at this time, in the West, and lasted till the year 1100 of our 
Redemption, comprehending a lapse of 300 years. ‘This period 
was distinguished by superstition, ignorance, insurrection, revo- 
lution, and confusion. Sectarianism, in the European nations, 
seemed, for three centuries, to be nearly extinguished. Egyp- 
tian darkness reigned and triumphed over religion, learning, and 
morality. The world sunk into a literary lethargy: and,in the 
language of some historians, slept the sleep of orthodoxy. Lear= 
ning, philosophy, religion, error, and sectarianism reposed in in- 
activity, or fled from the view, amidst the wide and debasing do- 
minion of ignorance, immorality,and superstition, which super- 
seded the use of the Inquisitor, the fagot, and the stake.” 

The revival of sectarianism followed the revival of Let- 
ters. Many denominations of this kind appeared,:in the be- 


1 Codex Theod. 6.113, 115, 120, 123. Godean, 3. 9, 67. Cod. Theod. 6. 5, 10, 
130, 146. Codex Justin, I. P. 71.75, 88. Nullas infestas hominibus bestias, ut sunt, 
sibi ferales pleriqne Christianoram, Ammian. XXII. 5, Kaamep Oypra duastnkapeys 
Chrysos. 10. 632. Hom. 27. 
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Yginning of the twelfth century, through the European nations, 


-esuch‘as the 'Paulicians, Catharians, Henericians, Waldensians, 


«and Albigensians. ‘The Waldensians andAlbigensians were the 


most numerous and rational, and, therefore, the most formidable 


-»tothe Papacy. All these concurred in hostility to Romanism, 
-tasa’system of error and superstition. ‘The usurpation, power, 


and despotism of the Popedom, were the,chief objects of their 
enmity, opposition, and attacks. The tyranny, wealth, and im- 
morality of the clergy exposed them to the indignation of sec- 
tarian zeal. Philosophy, in its first dawn, learning, in its  fee- 
blest glimmerings, discovered the deformity, and shook the do- 
mination ofthe Papacy. ‘The revival of literature, however, was 
not the only cause of opposition to Romanism. Many reasons 
concurred. ‘The reign of superstition ; the traffic of indulgences ; 
the dissensions between the Emperors and the P ontiffs; the wars, 
which, for 200 years, had desolated the Christian world ;_ the 
luxury of the Popes, bishops, and inferior clergy ; all these ten- 
ded to arouse the hostility of men against the overgrown system 
of ecclesiastical tyranny.° 

This hostility against the principles of Popery produced a re- 
action and enmity against the partizans of sectarianism. Rome 
plied all her spiritual artillery, and vented her rage in excommu- 
nications, anathemas, and massacre. Heresy, or rather truth 
and holiness, wereassailed by Kings, Theologians, Popes, Coun- 
‘cils, Crusaders, and Inquisitors. 

Princes wielded the secular arm against the abettors of here- 
sy. ‘Frederic, the German Emperor, and Lewis, the French 
‘King, as wellas many other Sovereigns, enacted persecuting laws 
‘against the Waldensians and Albigensians. Frederic, in 1224, 
promulgated four Edicts of this kind, from Padua. His Majesty, 
in his Imperial politeness, began with calling the Albigensians vi- 
pers,snakes,serpents,wolves,angels of wickedness, and sons of per- 
fidy, who were descended from the author of iniquity & falsehood, 
and insulted Godand theChurch. Pretendingto the authority of 
God, for his inhumanity, he execrated all the patrons of apostacy 
from Catholicism, and sentenced heretics, of every sect and de- 
nomination, alive to the flames: their property to confiscation, 

“and their posterity, unless they became persecutors, to infamy. 
The suspected, unless they took an oath of exculpation, were ac- 
counted ‘guilty. Princes were admonished to purify their domi- 
nions from heretical perversity ; and, if they refused, their land, 
might, without hesitation, be seized by the champions of Catho- 
licism.p ‘This was the first law that made heresy a capital offence. 


o Giann. XV. 4. 


p Hi sunt lupi rapaces.. Hi sunt angeli pessimi. Hi sunt filii pravitatum, a pa- 
tre nequitiae & fraudis authore. Hi colubri, hi serpentes, qui latenter videntur inser- 
pere. Debite ultionis in eos gladium exerainns decernimus, ut yivi in conspectu ho- 
minum comburantur, Labb. 14. 25, 26. Du Pin,2. 486, 
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‘The Emperor, also, patronized the Inquisition, and protected its 
agents of cruelty, torture, and malevolence. . 

Lewis, in 1228, issued similar enactments. He published 
laws for the extirpation of heresy, and enjoined their execution 
én the Barons, Lords, and Bailiffs. He rendered the patrons 
and protectors of error, incapable of giving testimony, making.a 
will, or succeeding to any estate, honor, or emolument. The 
Sainted Monarch encouraged the work of death, and, in the lan- 
guage of Pope Innocent, diffused through the crusading army, 
the natural and hereditary piety of the French Kings. He for- 
ced Raymond, Count of Tolosa, to undertake the extermination 
of heresy,from his dominiens, without sparing vassal, relation, or 
friend. Alfonso, King of Arragon, and several others, copied 
the example of Frederic and Lewis.4 

The Emperors were sworn to exterminate heretics. The Em- 
peror Henry, according to Clement, in the council of Vienna, 
took an oath, obliging his Majesty to eradicate the professors, 
patrons, and protectors of heterodoxy. A similar obligation was 
imposed on the Emperor of Germany, even after the dawn of the 
Reformation. He was bound by a solemn oath, to extirpate, 
even at the hazard of his life and dominions, all whom the Pon- 
tiff condemned? 

Saints and Pontiffs,in these deeds of inhumanity,imitated Em- 
perors and Kings. Lewis, who enacted such statutes of cruelty, 
was, a Saint as well as a Sovereign. Aquinas was actuated with 
the same demon of malevolence, and breathed the same spirit of 
barbarity. ‘‘Heretics,” the Angelic Doctor declares, ‘may not 
only be excommunicated, but justly killed. Such, the Church 
consigns to the secular arm, to be exterminated from the world by 
death.”s Dominic, Osma, Arnold, Conrad, Rainer, Guy, Cas- 
telnau, Guido, Rodolf, and a long train of Saints and Doctors 
might be named, who, for supporting the work of bloodshed, mur- 
der, and extermination, were raised to the honors of canoniza- 
tion, celebrity, or martyrdom. 
~The Pontifis, likethe Kings, Saints, and Theologians, encou- 
raged, with all their influence, the system of persecution and. cru- 
elty. Urban, Alexander, Lucius, Innocent, Clement, Honorius, 
and Martin gained an infamous notoriety, for their ruthless, and 


q Labb, 13.1231. Velly, 4. 134. Gibert, 1.15, 


ry Omnem haeresim, schisma, & haercticos quoslibet fantores, receptatores, & 
defensores ipsornm exterminaret. Clem. IU. Tit. 9. Bruy. 3. 373. 
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unrelenting enactments against the partizans of Albigensianisim, 
Waldensianism, and Wickliffism. Urban, the Second, in 1090, 
decided, that the person,who,inflamed with zeal for Catheli ism, 
should slay any of the excommunicated, was not guilty of mur- 
der.t The assassination of a man, under the sentence of excom- 
munication,his Infallibility accounted only a venial crime. His 
Holiness musthave excelledinthe knowledgeofcasuistry. Hismo- 
rality, however, Bruys characterized by the epithets diabolical and 
infernal." Lucius,the Third,fulminated red-hot anathemasagainst 
the Waldensians, as well as against their protectors and patrons, 
and consigned them to the secular arm, to undergo condign ven- 
geance, in proportion totheir criminulity. Innocent, the Fourth, 
sanctioned the enactments of Frederic, which sentenced the 
partizans oferror and apostacy, to be burned alive. He com- 
manded the house in which an Albigensian had been sheltered, 
to be razed from the foundation. All these Viceroys of Heaven 
concurred, in consigning to infamy, any who should give the 
apostate from the faith, either counsel, aid, or favor; and in 
driving the magistracy to execute the sanguinary statutes, by 
anathemas, interdicts, and excommunication. ‘The crusaders 
against the Albigensians enjoyed the same indulgences, as those 
who marched to the Holy Land. Supported by the mercy of 
Omnipotent God, and the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, In- 
nocent granted these Holy Warriors a full pardon of all sin, and 
eternal salvation in Heaven.y 

Provincial and National councils breathed the same spirit of 
persecution, as Kings, Theologians, and Pontiffs. ‘These were 
many. But the most sanguinary of them met at Toledo, Ox- 
ford, Avignon, Tours, Lavaur, Montpellier, Narbona, Alby, 
and Tolosa. Anno 630, the national council of Toledo, in its 
third canon, promulgated an enactment for the expulsion of all 
Jews from Spain, and for the permission of none in the kingdom, 
but the professors of Catholicism.” This Holy assembly, made 
the King, on hisaccession, sware to tolerateno heretical subjects, 
in the Spanish dominions. The Sovereign, who should violate 
this oath, and all his accomplices, would, according to the Sa- 
cred Synod, be accursed in the sight of the everlasting God, and 
become the fuel of eternal fire. ‘Thissentence, the Holy F athers 


t Non enim eos homicidas arhitramur, quos adversns,excommunicatos, Zelo Ca: 
tholicae matris ardentes, aliquis eorum trucidasse contingerit. Pithou, 324. 
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v Plenam peccaminum veniam indulgemus, & in retributione justoram salutis 
aeternae Aorta angmentnm. lLabb, 14.64, Bened.1, 73. & 2.232, Bruy, 3. 13. 
Du Pin,, 2. 335, Labb. 13.643. et 14. 23, 


w Hane promulgamus Deo placituram sententiam. Inter reliqua sacramenta 
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represented as pleasing to God. Spain, atan early date, began 
those proscriptions, which she has continued till the present 
day. ” 

Thecouncil of Oxford, in 1160, condemned more than thirty 
of the Waldensians,who had emigrated from Gascony to England, 
and consigned these unhappy sufferers to the secular arm. Hen- 
ry, the Second, ordered them, man and woman, to be publicly 
whipped, branded on the cheek with a red-hot iron, and driven 
half-naked out of the city: while all were forbid to grant these 
wretched people hospitality or consolation. None, therefore, 
showed the condemned the least pity. The winter raged in all 
its severity, and the Waldensians, in consequence, perished of 
cold and hunger,* 

The Council of Tours, Lavaur, Alby, Narbona, Beziers, and 
Tolosa issued various enactments of outlawry and extermination 
against the Albigensians and Waldensians. These, according 
to the sentence of those Sacred Synods, were excommunicated 
every sunday and festival; while, to add solemnity and horror 
to the scene, the bells were rung and the candles extinguished. 
An Inquisitorial deputation of the clergy and laity was commis- 
sioned, for the detection of heresy and its partizans. ‘The Ba- 
rons and the magistracy were sworn to exterminate heretical 
pollution from their lands. ‘The Barons, who through {fear or 
favor, should neglect the work of destruction, forfeited their es- 
tates, which were transferred to the active and ruthless agents 
of extirpation. ‘The magistracy, who were remiss, were spoiled 
of their office and property.¥ 

All were forbidden to hold any commerce in buying or selling, 
with these sectarians, that, deprived of the consolations of hu- 
manity, they might, according the council of Tours, be compel- 
led to renounce their error. No person was allowed to afford 
them succour or protection. The house, in which the Albigen- 
sian sheltered his head, was, as if contaminated with his presence, 
to be demolished, and the ground confiscated. The grave itself 
could not defend the heretical tenants of its cold domains, from 
the fury of the Inquisitor. The body or the bones of the Albi- 
gensian, that slept in the dust, were to be disinterred, and the 
mouldering remains committed, in impotent and unavailing ven- 


x Praecepit heretice infamiae characterem frontibus eorum inuri, et spectante 


populo,virgis coercitos, urbe expelli, districte prohibens, ne quis e0s vel hospitio reci- 
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geance, to the flames.” | 

The council of Tolosa, in 1229, waged war, on this ogcasion, 
against the Bible, as wellas against heresy. The Sacred Sy- 
nod strictly forbade the laity to possess the Books of the Old and 
New Testament, in the vernacular idiom. A layman, in the 
Fanguage of the Holy Fathers,'might, perhaps,keep a Psalm-book, 
a Breviary, or the Hours of Holy Mary; but no Bible. ‘This, 
Velly admits, was the first prohibition of the kind. Twelve re- 
volving ages, from the commencement of Christianity:, had rolled 
their ample course over the world, and no assembly of men had 
dared to interdict the Book of God. Buta Synod, ina commu- 
nion, boasting unchangeability, arrogated, at length, the autho- 
rity of repealing the enactment of Heaven, and the practice of 
twelve hundred years. 

These Provincial Synods were sanctioned by General Coun- 
eils; which, therefore, were blessed with Infallibility. These 
comprehended four of the Lateran, and those of Constance and 
Sienna. Anno 1139, the Second Council of the Lateran, in its 
twenty-third canon, excommunicated and condemned the here- 
tics of the day, who affected a show of piety. These, the Infal- 
lible assembly commanded the civil powers to suppress; and 
consigned their protectors, also, to the same condemnation.» 

The Third General Council of the. Lateran issued a canon of a 
similar kind; but of greater rigor and severity. This unerring 
assembly, in its twenty-seventh canon, ‘and supported by the 
mercy of God and the authority of Peter and Paul, excommuni- 
eated on sundays and festivals, the Catharians ag Gascony, Al- 
by, and Tolosa: and the sentence extended to all their protec- 
tors, who admitted those sons of error into their houses, or 
lands, or to any kind of traffic, trade, or commerce. ‘Their pos- 
sessions were consigned to confiscation and themselves to sla- 
‘very; while any wih had made a treaty or contract with them, 
were acquitted of their engagement.c Crusaders were armed 
against these adherents of heresy ; and the Holy Warriors were 
encouraged in the work of extermination and death by indulgen- 


z Nec in yenditione aut emptione aliqua cum eis omnino commercium habeatur, 
ut solatio saltem humanitatis amisso ab errore vitae suae resipiscere compellantur. 
Labb. 13. 303, Bened.1. 47,52, Domum in qua fuerit inventus haereticus dirui, et 
fundum confiseari. Alex. 20. 667. Haereticiexhumentur, et eorum cadaver sive ossa 
publice comburantur. Labb. 14. 160. Alex. 2. 679. 


a Ne laici libros veteris aut novi testamenti permittantur. Ne sacros libros in 
ningun vulgarem translatos habeant, arctissime prohibet Synodus. Labb. 13. 1239. 
Alex. 20.668, Mez. 2.810.. Aucun laique n’atra chez lui les livres de Pancienet du 
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ces, pardon, and the assurance of eternal felicity. But no obla- 
tion was to be offered for the souls of the heretics, and their dead 
were refused Christian burial or consecrated ground. 

The Fourth General Council of the Lateran, in 1245, surpas- 
sed allits predecessors, in severity. These persecuting conven- 
tions seem to have risen above each other by a regular gradation 
ofinhumanity. The Third excelled the Second, on the scale of 
cruelty; and both again were exceeded by the Fourth, which, 
indeed, seems to have brought the system of persecution to per- 
fection. This Infallible assembly pronounced excommunication, 
anathemas, and condemnation, against all heretics of every de- 
nomination, with all who afforded them protection, favor, or 
‘support, and consigned all such to the secular arm, for due pun- 
ishment.‘ ‘The property of these sons of apestacy, if laymen, was, 
according to the Holy Fathers, to be confiscated, and, if clergy- 
men, to be conferred on the Church. The suspected, unless 
they proved their innocence, were to be accounted guilty, and 
avoided by all, till they afforded condign satisfaction. Kings 
were to be solicited, and, if necessary, compelled by ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, to exterminate all heretics from their dominions. 
The sovereign, who should refuse, was to be excommunicated by 
his Metropolitan and suffragans: and, if heshould prove refrac- 
tory for a year, the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar-General of God, 
was empowered to transfer his kingdom to some champion of Ca- 
tholicism, and absolve his vassals from their fealty. The popu- 
lace were encouraged to engage in crusading expeditions for the 
extinction of heterodoxy. The adventurers in these Holy 
- Wars, enjoyed the same indulgences and the same honors, as 

the soldiery, that marched to the Holy Land. The prelacy 
were enjoined to bind the people of their vicinity, by oath, to in- 
form,ifthey new any guilty or suspected ofheresy. Any,whoshould 
refuse to sware, were to be considered as guilty: and the bishops, 
if remiss in the execution of their task, were threatened with ca- 
nonical vengeance. 

The General Council of Constance, in 1418, sanctioned the 
canons of the Lateran. The Holy and Infallible assembly, in 
its forty-fifth session, presented a shocking scene of absurdity, 
blasphemy, and barbarity. Pope Martin, presiding in the Sa- 
cred Synod, and clothed withall its authority, addressed the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and Inquisitors of heretical perversity, on whom 
he bestowed his Apostolic benediction. ‘I'he eradication of er- 
ror, and the establishment of Catholicism, Martin represented as 
the chiefcare ofhimself & the council. His Infallibility,in his Pon- 


d Excommanicamus et anathematizamus omnem hacresim, coudemnantes uni- 
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tifical politeness characterized Wickliff, Huss, & Jerom, as pestilent 
and deceitful heresiarchs, who,excited with truculent rage, infes- 
ted the Christian fold, and, in his Supremacy’s beautiful style, 
made the sheep putrify with the filth of falsehood. The parti- 
zans of heresy through Bohemia, Moravia, and other kingdoms, 
his Holiness described as actuated with the pride of Lucifer, the 
fury of Wolves, and the deceitfulness of Demons. The Pon- 
tiff, then, supported by the Council, proceeded, for the glory of 
God, the stability of Romanism, and the preservation of Chris- 
tianity, to excommunicate these advocates of error, with their 
pestilent patrons, receivers, and protectors, and to consign them 
to the seculararm and theseverestvengeance. He commanded 
Emperors, Kings, and Princes, to punish them according to the 
Lateran Council. ‘The abovementioned inhuman enactments 
of the Lateran, therefore, were to be brought into requisition 
against the Bohemians and Moravians. ‘These, according to 
the Holy Synod, were to be despoiled ofall property, commerce, 
business, Christian burial, and the consolations of humanity.e 
‘The General council of Sienna,in 1423, which was afterward 
continued at Basil, published persecuting enactments of a 
similar kind. The Holy Ecumenical Synod, assembled in 
the Holy Ghost, and representing the Universal Church, 
acknowledged the spread of heresy, in different parts of the world, 
through the remissness of the Inquisitors, and to the offence of 
God, the injury of Catholicism, and the perdition of souls. The 
Sacred Convention then commanded the inquisitors, in every 
place, to extirpate every heresy, especially those of Wickliff, Huss, 
and Jerom. Princes were admonished by the mercy of God, to 
exterminate error, if they would escape Divine vengeance. The 
Holy Fathers,and the Viceroy of Heaven conspired, in this man- 
“ner, to sanction murder, in the name of the God of mercy: and 
granted plenary indulgences to all who should banish those sons 
of heterodoxy, or provide arms for their destruction.£ These 
enactments were published every sabbath, while the bells were 
rung and the candles lighted, and then extinguished. 
The Fifth Ecumenical Council of the Lateran, in 1514, enac- 
ted laws, marked, if possible, with augmented barbarity. Dis- 


e Flaeresiarchae, Unciferina superhia & rabie lupina evecti, dzmonum frand- 
ibus illusi. Oves Christi Catholicas haeresiarchae ipsi successive infecerun', & in 
stercore mendaciorum fecerunt putrescere. Credentes & adhaerentes} eisdem, tanqduam 
haereticos indicetis et velut haereticos secnlari Curiae relinquatis. Bin. 8. 1120, 
Secundum teaorem Lateranensis Gonciliiexpellant, nec eosdem domcilia tenete, con- 
tractus inire. negotiationes exercere, ant humanitatis solatia cum Christifidelibus ha- 
bere permi(tant. Bin, 8. 1121. Cras. 2, 1166. - 


f Volens haec sancta synodus remidium adhibere, statuit et mandat omnibus et 
singulis inquisitoribus haeretice pravitatis, ut solicite intendaut inquisitioni et extir- 
pationi haeresum quarumcumque. Omnes Christianae religionis principes ac domines 
tam ecclesiasticos quam saeculares hortatur, invitat, et monet per vicera misericordiae 
Dei, ad extirpationem tanti per ecclesiam praedamnati erroris omni celeritate, s, Di- 
vinam ultionem ct poenasjurjs evitare voluerunt, Lass. 17, 97, 98. Bruy. 4 72. 
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Sernbliiig Christians, of every kind and nation, hereti¢s, pollu- 
ted with any contamination of error, were, by this Infallible 
gang of ruffians, dismissed from the assembly of the faithful, and 
consigned to the Inquisition, that the convicted might undergo 
due punishment, and the relapsed suffer without any hope of 
pardon.$ 

The principle of persecution, therefore, being sanctioned, not 
only by theologians, Popes, and Provincial Synods, but, also, by 
General Councils, is a necessary and integral part of Romanism. 
The Romish Communion has, by its representatives, declared its 
right to compel men to renounce heterodoxy, and embrace Ca- 
tholicism, and to consign the obstinate to the civil power, to be 
banished,-tortured, or killed. 

The modern pretenders to liberality, in the Popish communi- 
on, have, in general, endeavoured to solve this difficulty, by di- 
viding the work of persecution between the civil and ecclesiastical- 
powers. This was the solution of Crotty, Slevin, and Higgins, 
at the Maynooth examination.2 The Canons ofthe Lateran, 
these Doctors pretend, were the acts of both church and state. 
These Councils were conventions of Princes, as well as of Priests, 
of Kings, as well as of Clergy. Their enactments, therefore, 
were authorized by the temporal, as well as by the spiritual au- 
thority. 

But the laity never voted, in Councils. Theprelacy, according- 
ly, Crotty admits, had the sole right of suffrage, and these 
canons, in all their barbarity, were suggested by the episcopacy, 
by whoin they were recommended to Princes and Kings The 
clergy even urged the laity to these deeds of death, carnage, and 
massacre, by interdicts, cursing, and excommunication. 

“The solution, even on the supposition of concurrence or collu- 
sion between the church and state, 1s a beautiful specimen of 
Shandean dialectics. ‘Tristram invented a plan of evading sin, 
by a division, similar to the logic of Crotty, Slevin, and Higgins. 
The process was simple and easy. ‘T'wo ladies, between them, 
contrived to repeat a word, the pronunciation of which, by one, 
would have entrenched a little, on politeness and morality. 
Each lady, therefore, rehearsed only half of the obnoxious term, 
and, of course, preserved a clear conscience, and committed no 
offence against delicacy, propriety, or purity. Our learned Po- 
pish Doctors,in like manner, and by equally conclusive reasoning, 
have, by a similar participation, been enabled to transubstanti- 


g Omnes ficti Christiani, ac de fide male sentientes, cujuscumque generis aut na- 
tionis fuerint, necnon haeretici seu aliqua haeresis labe poluti a Christi fidelium 
coetu penitus eliminentnr, & quocumque loco expellantur, ac debita animadversione 
puniantur, statuimus. Crabb. 3.616. Bin, 9.112. Labb. 19. 8:4, it 40, 

h Crotty, 82. Slevin. 241, Higgins,260. i Crotty, 87, 
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ate sin into duty, and excuse persecution, murder, and massa 
cre. 

The authority of the Lateran, Constantian, and Siennan ca- 
nons may be shown, in another way. Popish Christendom, 
without a single murmur of opposition, acquiesced in these deci- 
sions, and in their accomplishment, in the massacre of the Albi- 
gensians. None, among either the clergy or laity, remonstrated 
or reclaimed. But a Papal Bull, received by open or tacit as- 
sent, and by a majority of the P opish clergy, forms a dogma of 
faith. This, at Maynooth, was, in the clearest language, stated 
by Crotty, Brown, and Higgins: Many Pontitts, “auch as Ur- 
ban, Innocent, Clement, and Honortus, issued such decretals of 
persecution. These, without the objection of a solitary clergy- 
man or layman, were approved and executed, without justice or 
mercy, on the adherents of heresy. ‘These principles, therefore, 
obtained the sanction of the whole Romish Church, and have 
been marked with the Sign Manual of Infallibility. 

All the Popish beneficed clergy, through Christendom, pro- 
fess, on oath, to receive these persecuting canons and councils. 
These swear on the Holy Evangelists, and in the solemnest man- 
ner,‘‘to hold & teach all that the Sacred Canons and General Coun- 
cils have delivered, defined, and declared.”k ‘The rejection of 
these enactments would amount to a violation of this obligation. 
Any person, who should infringe or contradict this declaration, 
will, and commandment, incur, according to the Bull of Pius, 
the Fourth, the indignation of Almighty God and the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 

The legislation of Kings, Pontiffs, and Councils, was no dead 
letter, idle speculation, or untried theory. The regal, papal, and 
synodal enactments were called into active operation: and their 
practical accomplishment has been written in characters of 
blood, in the annals of the Papacy, the Crusades, and Albigensi- 
anism. 

Pope Innocent first sent a missionary expedition against the 
Albigensians. His Holiness, for this purpose, commissioned 
Rainer, Guy, Arnold, Guido, Osma, Castelnau, Rodolf, and 
Dominic. “These, in the executiun of their mission, preached 
Popery and wrought miracles. Dominic, in particular, though 
distinguished for cruelty, excelled in the manufacture of these 
‘lying wonders.” But the miracles and sermons, or rather the 
imposition and balderdash of these Apostles of superstition and 
barbarity excited only the derision and scorn of these “‘sons of 


j Crotty, 78. Brown, 154. Higgins, 274. 


k Omniaa sacris canonibus & ecumenicis conciliis tradita, definita, & declara- 


ta, indubitanter recipio atque profiteor, Ego idem spondes, voveo, ac juro. Sic me 
Deus adjuvet. Labb, 20, 222. 
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heresy anderror.” The obdurate people, says Benedict, “‘show- 
ed no desire for conversion; but, on the contrary, treated their 
instructors with contempt, ingratitude, and reproach.” Accord- 
ing to Mariana, ‘lhe Albigensians increased every day: and 
in their stupidity, rejoiced in their own blindness.” The Gospel 
of Castelnau, Rainer, and Arnold, Velly grants, ‘‘met with no 
attention ;” and, therefore, according to Giannon’s admission, 
‘“made no impregssion.”! 

His Infallibility, Pope Innocent, the Third, finding the ineffi- 
ciency of his Gospel, preached by Dominic, proclaimed, by his 
Bulls, a Crusado against the Albigeusians. Supported by Di- 
vine aid, his Holiness, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, gran- 
ted all whoshould march against the Albigensian pestilence, the 
pardon of sin, the glory of martyrdom, and the possession of Hea- 
ven. ‘The Pontiff, by special favor and indulgence, gave the 
Hero of the Cross, if hefell in battle, an immediate passport, by 
a short way, to Heaven, without ever touching on purgatory.™ 
These rewards assembled half a million of HOLY WARRIORS, 
from Italy, France, and Germany, ready to riot in carnage, mas- 
sacre, and blood, far the honor of God, the good of society, the 
defence of Romanism, and the extinction of heresy. 

‘This army was led by the Earl of Montford, whom intrepi- 
dity, ambition, and hypocrisy marked for the hero of a ho- 
ly war. ‘The Archbishop of Narbonne, at an early period, pain- 
ted Montford’s malice, violence, and duplicity. But the contem- 
porary historians ascribed his exploits to zeal, religion, and pie- 
ty; while Raymond, Count of Tolosa, who was Montford’s 1i- 
val, and protector of the Albigensians, was, on the contrary, 
characterized as a member of the Devil, the son of perdition, the 
eldest born of Satan, the enemy of the cross, the defender of he- 
resy, and the oppressor of Catholicism.” 

This Holy War,during its campaigns,exhibited a great diversi- 
ty of battles and sieges. The storming of Beziers and Lavaur 
will supply a specimen of the spiritand achievements of the crusa- 
ding army. 

The city of Beziers was taken by storm, in 1209, and the citi- 
zens put to the sword, without distinction ofage, sex, or even re- 


1 Les deux legatstravaillerent quelque annees avec beaucoup de zele, et pen de 
fruit. Sans qu’il para, que les heretiques fussent touchez d’aucun desir de conversion, 
Benedict, 1. 51. Mariana, 2. 686. Tous les ‘troisse mirent a faire des sermons, qui 
ne furent point econtes, Velly, 3.436. Giannon, XY. 4, 


m Nos per indulgentias innovatas Crucesignatas et fideles alios excitamus, t 
extirpandam pestem hance, Divino freti auxilio, procedant in nomine Domini Sabbaoths 
Alex. 20. 307. Velly, 3, 439. Thuan. VI. i6. Benedict, 1. 79. 

Tnnoceutius I1J, sacram adversus haereticos malitiam indixit. Alex. 20. 290, 


n L’archeveque de Narbonne depeint les demarches, les menees, les violences, 
Vambition, & la malice de ce general de la croisade. Velly, 2 2.444. Vrai membre dn, 
diable, fils de perdition, fils aine de Satan, ennemi de lacroix. Velly, 3. 437, Mari- 
ana, 2. B87. 
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ligion. When the Crusaders and the Albigensians were so mix- 
ed, that they could not be discriminated, Arnold, the Papal mis- 
Sionary, commanded the soldiery to “kill all, and God would 
know his own.”° Seven hundred were slainin -the Church. 
Daniel reckons the killed at 30,000. Mezeray and Velly, as 
well as some of the original historians, estimate the number, who 
were massacred, at 60,000. ‘The blood of the human victims, 
who fled to the Churches for safety, and were murdered by the 
HOLY WARRIORS, drenched the altars, and flowed, in crimson 
torrents, through the streets. 

Lavaur was taken by storm, in 1211. Aimeric, the Gover- 
nor, was hanged ona gibbet,and Girarda, his Lady, wasthrown 
into a well, and overwhelmed with stones. Eighty Gentlemen, 
who had been made prisoners, were slaughtered, like sheep, in 
cold blood. All the citizens were mangled, without discrimina- 
tion, In promiscuouscarnage. Four hundred were burned alive.P 
One shudders, says Velly, in his history of these transactions, 
while he relates such horrors. . 

Languedoc, a country fair, flourishing, and cultivated, was 
wasted by these desolators. Its plains became a desert; while 
its cities were burned, and its inhabitants swept away with fire 
andsword. An hundred thousand Albigensians fell, it is said, in 
oneday. Their bodies were heaped together and burned. De- 
tachments of soldiery, were, for three months, despatched in every 
direction, to demolish houses, destroy vineyards, and ruin the 
hope of the husbandman. ‘The females were defiled. The 
march of the HOLY warriors was marked by the flames of bur- 
ning houses, the screams of violated women, and the groans of 
murdered men.1 ‘The war,with all itssanguinary accompaniments, 
lasted twenty years, and the Albigensians, during this time, 
were notthe only sufferers. Three hundred thousand Crusaders 
fell, on the plains of Languedoc, and fattened the soil with their 
blood. 

All this barbarity was perpetrated in the name of religion. 
The carnage was celebrated as the triumph of the Church, the 
honor of the Papacy, and the glory of Catholicism. ‘The Pope 
proclaimed the HoLY war, in the name of the Lord. The Ar- 
my of the Cross exulted in the massacre of Lavaur, and the cler- 


“0 Tuez les tous, Dieu connoit ceux qui sont a lui. Soixante mille habitans pag- 
serent parle filde l’cpee:’ Velly, 3.441. Ily fut tue plus de soixante mille personnes, 
Mezeray. 2. 619. Promiscna cedes civium facta est. Thuan. 1. 222. Urbs capta, 
cedes promiscue facta, Alex, 20. 291. Benedict, 1.104, Daniel, 3.518. ~ 


p Quatre-vingt gentils hommes prisonniers furent egorges de sang-froid. Quatre 
cents heretiques furent brules vifs avec une joye extreme de la partdes croises. Vel- 
ly. 3. 454. Benedict, 1. 163. Daniel. 3. 527. Alex. 20. 292. 


_.q_ En violant filles & femmes. Bruy. 3, 141. En un seul jour, on egorgea cent 
‘miille de ces heretiquess Bruys, 3.139, Daniel, 3, 511. Velly, 4, 121, 138, 
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gy sung a kymn to the Creator, for the glorious victory." The 
assassins thanked the God of mercy, for the work of destructin 
and bloodshed. The soldiery, in the morning, attended high 
mass, and then proceeded, during the day, to waste the country 
and murder its population. ‘Ihe Crusaders’ assassination of six- 
ty thousand citizens of Beziers, was accounted, says Mariana, 
“the visible judgment of Heaven.” According to Benedict, 
“The heresy of Albigensianism drew down the wrath of God on 
the country of Languedoc.” | 

The Crusades were accompanied with another engine of perse- 
cution, horror, and inhumanity. ‘This was no less than the 1Nn- 
FERNAL INQUISITION. ‘I'he inventor of this Institution, accor- 
ding to Benedict, was Dominic, who was also the first Inquisitor- 
General. This historian, indeed, seems doubtful, whether the 
useful, benevolent, and Christian idea suggested itself first to Do- 
minic or to Innocent, to the Saint or to the Pontiff. But Domi- 
nic first mentioned it to Arnold. ‘The Saint also established, as 
agents of this tribunal, a Confraternity of Knights, whom ‘he 
called the minitia of yesus.s These demons of destruction, 
these fiends of blood, the blasphemer had the effrontery to repre- 
sent as the warriors’ of the Captain of Salvation. Gregory, the 
Ninth, in more appropriate language, styled those Knights, the 
MiLITiA of pominic. ‘These, in Italy, were called the Knights 
of the Inquisition, and, in Spain, the Familiars of the Holy 
Office. 

Benedict is quite out of temper with some historians, who 
would rob Dominic of the gloryof being the first Inquisitor, and 
who bestow that honor on Rodolf,Castelnau,and Arnold. The in- 
vention of the HolyOffice,&the title of Inquisitor-General, in this 
-author’s opinion, crowns his hero with immortal renown.t The 
Historian of Waldensianism,therefore,has eternalized his patron’s 
‘name, by combining it with an Institution, erected for human 
destruction, associated with scenes of blood, and calculated ‘to 
awaken horror in every mind, which retains a single sentimenit 
of humanity. | 

Dominic, it must be granted, was well qualified for his 
office. He possessed all thatimpregnable cruelty, which enabled 
his mind to soar above every feeling of compassion, and to ex- 
tract pleasure from scenes of pain, torture, and misery. ‘The 

torments of men, or, at least, of heretics, were his enjoyment, 
The Saint, in Satanic and unsated malignancy, enjoyed the spec~ 
tacle of his victim’s bleeding veins, dislocated joints, torn nerves, 


r Le clerge chantoit avec beaucoup de devotion Phymne Veni Creator. 
$. 454, 121. Alex. 20. 307. Mariana, 2. 687. Benedict, 2. 139, 


s Il nomma les Freres de la Milice de Jesus. Bened.2. 131, 
t Bened. 2, 131, Gian. XXXII. 5, 
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and lacerated limbs, quivering and convulsed with agony. 

Proofs of his inhumanity appeared, in many instances, in the 
Holy War andin the Holy office. During the crusado against 
the Albigensians, though a pretended missionary, he encourag- 
ed the Holy Warriors of the Cross, in the work of carnage, mas- 
sacre, and murder. He marched at the head of the army, with 
a Crucifix in his hand; and animated the soldiery to deeds of 
death, destruction, and barbarity.". This was the way of disse- 
munating Dominic’s Gospel. ‘The Cross, which’ should be the 
emblem of peace and mercy, became, in perverted application, 
the signal of war and bloodshed; and the professed Apostle of 
Christianity, preached salvation by the sword, the bow, and the 
battle-axe. 

The Holy Office, as well as the Holy War, showed Domi- 

nic’scruelty. The Inquisition, indeed, during his superinten- 
dence, had no legal tribunal; and the engines of torment were 
not brought to the perfection exhibited in modern days of Spa- 
nish inquisitorial glory. But Dominic, notwithstanding, could, 
even with this bungling machinery, and without a chartered es- 
tablishment,gratify his feelings of benevolence,in all their mild- 
hess, refinement, and delicacy. Dislocating the joints of the 
refractory Albigensian, as practised in the Tolosan Inquisition, 
afforded the Saint a classical and Christian amusement. ‘This 
kind operation, he performed by ‘“‘suspending his victim by a 
cord, which, affixed to his arms, brought behind his back, and 
which, raised by a wheel, lifted off the ground, the suspected 
Waldensian, man or woman, who refused to confess,‘‘till forced 
by. the violence of torture.”Y Innocent commissioned Dominic 
to punish, not only by confiscation and banishment, but also with 
death; and, in the execution of his task, he stimulated the ma- 
gistracy and populace, to massacre the harmless professors of 
Waldensianism. ‘His Saintship, by words and MIRACLES, con- 
victed a hundred and eighty Albigensians, who were, at one 
time, committed to the flames.’ 

Such was the man or monster, who, tothe present day, isa 
full-length saint on the Roman Calendar. ‘The miscreant is 
an object of worship, in the Popish Communion. The Roman 
Breviary lauds ‘“‘his merits and doctrines, which enlightened 
the church, his ingenuity and virtue, which overthrew the Tolo- 
san heretics,and his many miracles, which extended even to the 


wa Dominique animoit les soldats, le Crucifix ala main, Dominique marchoit a 
la tete de Parmee, avec un crucifixa la main, Bened. 1. 248, 249. Les Catholiques 
animes par les exhortationsde S. Dominique, Marian.2. 689. 

vy In chordalevatus aliquantulum. Negans se quicquam de haeresi confessum 
nisi per violentiain tormentorum. Limborch, 1V. 29, 

w Fuerunt aliqnando simul exusti CLXXX haeretici Albigenses, cum antea & 
werbis & miraculis eos S. Dominicus convicisset, Bell. de Laic. 111, 22, Velly.3, 
425, Giana. AY. 4, 
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raising of the dead.” The Roman Missal, having eulogi- 
zed his merits, prays for “‘temporal aid through his intercession.”* 
The holy Infallible church, in this manner, prefers adoration to 
the Saintified Dominic,who wasthe first Inquisitor-General, and 
one of the greatest ruffians, that ever disgraced humanity. 

The Inquisition was first established in Languedoc. The 
council of Tolosa, in 1229, appointed a priest and three laymen, 
to search for the partizans of heresy. The synod of Alby, in 
1254, commissioned a clergyman anda layman, to engage in 
the same odious task: and this commencement constituted this 
infernal institution, in its infancy. The tribunal afterward recei- 
ved various alterations and fresh accessions of power, till, at 
length, it was authorized,in Spain, Portugat, and Goa, to try the 
suspected, not only for heresy, but also for blasphemy, magic, 
sercery, witch-craft, infidelity, and Judaism, and to punish the 
convicted with infamy,imprisonment,galley-slavery, banishment, 
outlawry, confiscation of property, and consignment to the flames, 
inan Act of FAITH. | 

The Holy office admitted all kinds of evidence. Suspicion 
alone would subject its object to a long course of imprisonment, 
in adungeon, far from all intercourse with friends, relations, or 
society. A convict, « malefactor, or a child was allowed to be 
a witness. A son might depose against his father, or a wife 
against her husband. ‘The accuser and the accusation were 
equally unknown to the accused, who was urged by the most in- 
sinuating, treacherous, and inhuman means, to confess and dis- 
cover on himself. His feelings, in the mean time, were horri- 
fied by a vast apparatus ofcrosses, imprecations, exorcisms, con- 
jurations, and flaming piles of wood, ready to consume the 

The*rack, in defect of evidence, was applied. The accused, 
whether man or woman, was, in defiance of all decency, stripped 
naked. The arms, to which a small, hard cord was fastened, 
were turned behind the back. ‘The cord, by the action of a pul- 
ley, raised the sufferer off his feet, and held him suspended in 
the air. The victim of barbarity was, several times, let fall, 
and raised with a jerk, which dislocated all the joints of his arms; 
whilst the cord, by which he was suspended, entered the flesh, 
and lacerated the tortured nerves. Heavy weights, were fre- 
quently, in this case, appended to the feet, and when the prisoner 
was raised from the earth by the arms, strained the whole frame, 


x Deus, qui ecclesiamtuam beati Dominici confessoris tui illaminare dignatue 


es meritis et doctrinis, concede ut ejus intercessione, temporalibus non destituatur au- 
xiliis. Miss. Rom. 463. Brev. Rom. 906. 


y lLabb, 13. 1236. & 14.153. Velly, 4. 132. Dellon. c. II. Mariana, 4. 362, 
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and> caused'a general luxation of the shattered systern. The 
cord was sometimes twisted round the naked arms, legs, and 
thighs, till it penetrated to the bone, through the ruptured flesh 
aad bleeding veins.@ 

‘This application of the Rack, without evidence, caused many 
to be tortured, who had never committed the sin of heresy. A 
young lady, who was incarcerated in a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion, at the same time with the celebrated Bohorquia, will sup- 
ply an instance of this kind. This victim of Inquisitorial. bruta- 
lity, notwithstanding her admitted attachment to Catholicism, 
endured the Rack, till all the members of her body were rent 
asunder by the infernal machinery of the Holy Office. An inter- 
val ofsome days succeeded, till she began, notwithstanding such 
inhumanity, to recover. She was then taken back to the infliction 
of similar barbarity. Small cords were twisted round her naked 
arms, legs, and thighs, till they cut through the flesh to the bone ; 
and blood, in copious torrents, streamed from the lacerated veins. 
Eight days after, she died of her wounds, and was translated 
from the dungeons of the Inquisition to the glory of Heaven. 

The celebrated Orobio endured the Rack, for the sin of Juda 
ism. His description of the transaction is frightful. The place 
of execution was a subterranean vault, lighted with a dim lamp. 
His hands and feet were bound round with cords, which were 

_drawn by anengine, made for the purpose, till they divided the 
flesh, to the excoriated bone. His hands and feet swelled, 
and blood burst, in copious effusion, from his nails, as well as 

from his wounded limbs. He was then set at liberty, and left 
Spain, the scene of misfortune, persecution,and misery.» 

The convicted were sentenced to an ACT of FAITH. The 
ecclesiastical authority transferred the condemned to the secular 
arm, and the clergy.in the mean time, in mockery of mer: y, sup- 
plicated the magistracy, in a hypocritical prayer, to show com~ 
passion to the intended victim ofbarbarity. But the magistracy, 
who, through pity, should have deferred the execution, would, 
by the relentless clergy, have been compelled by excommunica- 
tion, to proceed in the work ofdeath. The heretic, dressed in 
a yellow coat, variegated with pictures of dogs, serpents, flames, 
and devils, is then led to the place of execution,tied to the stake, 

' and committed, amid the joyful acclamations of the populace, 

to the flames. Such has been the death of myriads. Torque- 

- mada, on being made Inquisitor-General, burned alive, to signa- 

~ lize his promotion to the Holy Office,no less than two thousand 
of these ‘Sons of heresy.”¢ 


a Limborch,tv. 29. b Morery, 6.74. Limb.323. 
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The Inquisition, in all its horrers,was founded and fostered by 
the whole Romish Church or Popish Hierarchy. Several Po- 
pish kingdoms, indeed, deprecated and expelled this enemy of 
society, religion,and man. ‘The only places, in which this tribu- 
hal, prior to the reformation, obtained a permanent establish- 
ment, were Languedoc, and, in modern times, Spain, Portugal, 
and Goa. The Holy Office, with all its apparatus of Inquisitors, 
Qualificators, Familiars, Jailors, dungeons, racks, and other en- 
gines of torture, was driven, with indignation, and ignominy, out 
of the Netherlands, Hungary, France, Germany, Poland, and 
even Italy. The Neapolitans and Romans expelled the inhu- 
man nuisance,with determined resolution. Spain itself, notwith- 
standing its red-hot persecutions, witnessed a scene of a similar 
kind. Vhe citizens of Cordova, on one occasion, rose, in insur- 
rection, against this infernal tribunal, stormed, in fine style, the 
palace of the Inquisition, pillaged its apartments, and imprison- 
ed the Jailor.4 

All this opposition, however, was the work, not of the priest- 
hood, but of the people. The populace dreaded its horrors, de- 
precated its cruelty, and, therefore, prevented its establishment. 
The clergy, on the contrary, have, with all their influence, en- 
couraged the institution, in all its inhumanity. The Pope and 
the prelacy, who, in the Romish system, are the Church, and 
possesss Infallibility, have, with the utmost unanimity, declared 
in favor of the Holy Office. No. Roman Pontiff or Popish Bi- 
shops have ever condemned this foul blot. on pretended Catholi- 
cism, this gross insult on reason, religion, and man. 

The Inquisition, beyond. all other institutions, that ever appear- 
ed in the world, evidences the deepest malignancy of human na- 
ture. Nothing, in all the annals of time, ever exhibited so ap- 
palling and hateful a view of fallen and degenerated man, demo- 
ralized to the lowest ebb ofperversity,by Romanism and the Pope- 
dom. No tribunal equally regardless of justice, equity, and hu- 
manity, ever raised its frig shtful form, in all the dominions of 
Judaism, Heathenism, or Mahometanism. ‘The misanthrope, in 
the contemplation of the Holy Office; may find continual and 


unfailing fuel for his malevolence. He may see, in its victim, 


the wretchedest sufferer that ever drained thecup of misery; and 
in the Inquisitor, the hatefullest object, Satan not excepted, that 


-ever defiled or disgraced the creation of God. No person, in a 


future world, would own an Inquisitor, who dies in the spirit of 
his profession, but the Devil, and no place would receive him,but 


Fell. 
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« Such is a faint view of the persecutions, which distracted Chiis= 
tendom, frora the accession of Constantine, till the era of the 
Reformation. The third period occupies the time which inter- 
vened between the Reformationand the present day. ‘This long 
series of years displays great variety. Its commencement was 
marked by persecution, which was afterward repressed by the 
diffasion of letters, the light of Revelation, and the influence of 
Protestantism. 

The Popish clergy and Kings wielded the civil and ecclesias- 
tical power against the Reformation, during ‘its rise, progress, 
and establishment. The whole Romish Hierarchy, through 
the agency of theologians, Popes, and councils, labeured in the 
work of persecution. ‘The theologians and historians, who have 
prostituted their pen, for the unworthy purpose, have been many. 
From this multitude, may be selected Benedict, Mariana, Bel« 
larmin, the college of Rheims, and the universities ef Salamanca 
and Valladolid. 

Benedict, the Dominican, in his history of the Albigensians, 
approves of all the inhumanity of the Holy Office and the Holy 
Wars. ‘lhe Inquisitor and the Crusader are the themes of his 
unqualified applause. Mariana, the Jesuit, in his history of 
Spain, has, like Benedict, eulogized persecution and the Inquisi- 
tion; though these, he admits,‘‘are innovations on Christianity.” 
“he historian recommends ‘‘fire and sword, when mild means 
are unavailing and useless. A wise severity, in such cases, is 
the sovereign remedy.”¢ , 

Bellarmin’s statements,on this subject,are distinguished by their 
ridiculousness,so} ohistry,and barbarity. He urges, inthe strongest 
terms,the eradication of heretics,when it can be effected with safety. 
Freedom of faith,in his system,tends totheinjury of the individual 
‘and of cope and the abettorsof heterodoxy,therefore,are, for the 
honor of reiigion,to be delivered to thesecular arm, and consign 
ed to the fames. The Cardinal would burn ae body, for the 
good of the soul. The prudent Jesuit, however, would allow 
even the advocates of heresy tolive, when owing to their strength 
and number, an appealto arms weuld be attended with danger 
to the friends of orthodoxy. The Apostles, he contends,‘‘ab-+ 
stained from calling in the secular arm, only because there were, 
in their day, no Christian Princes.” This, an all its horrors, he 
represents as the common sentiment of all the patrons of Catho- 
licism£ His arguments, in favor of his systena, are a burlesque 


‘e 11 faut recourir au fer & au feu dans Jes maux ou les remedes lents sont inuti+ 
les. Un sage severite est le remede souverain. Mariana, 2. 686. 


f Libertas credendi perniciosa est. Libros hereticorum jure interdici & exuris 
Bell, De Laic. Hi. i8. Muss asseruit non licere haereticam incorrigibilem tradere 
secnlari potestati & permittere comburendnm, Contrarium docent omnes Catholic. 
Bell. LIL 20. Ecclesia zelo salutis animorum, eos persequitur. Sunt proculdabio ex= 
tirpandi, Bellarmin, 1, 1363. 
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om reason and common sense. 

The college of Rheims commendedthe same remedy. ‘These 
Doctors, in their anne feo maintain that the good should to- 
lerate the wicked, when, in “eon of the latter’s strength, 
punishment would be attended with danger. But heresy orany 
ether evil, when its destruction would be effected with safety, 
should, according to this precious exposition, be suppressed, and 
its authors exterminated. Such is the instruction, conveyed in 
a popular commentary on the Gospel of peace and good will to 
man. The university of Salamanca followed the college of 
Rheims. ‘The Doctors of this seminary, in 1603, maintained 
“the Roman Pontift’s right to compel, by arms, the sons of apos- 
tacy and the opponents of Catholicism.” T he theory taught 
at Salamanca, was also inculcated by the professors of Valla: 
dolid.s 

These are a few specimens of the Popish divines, who have: 
abetted the extirpation of heresy by fire, fagot, and the Inquisi- 
tion. The list might be augmented to almost any extent. 
Immense, indeed, is the number of Romish Doctors, who, ia 
the advocacy of persecution, “have wearied eloquence and ex- 
hausted learning.” 

Pontiiis, as well as theologians, have: enjoined persecution. 
This practical lesson, has, fora thousand years, been uniformly 
taught, in the school of the Popedom. ‘The Viceroys of Hea~ 
ven, have, fer this long succession of ages, acted on the same 
Satanic system. From these Pontifical persecutors, since the- 
Reformation, may, as aspecimen, be selected the names of Leo, 
Adrian, Paul, ana Pius.. 

Leo, in alBull issued, in: 1520, ordered all to shun Luther and 
his adhere nts. His Holiness commanded Sovereigns to chase 
the abettors of Lutheranism out of their dominions. Adrian, in 
1522, deprecated the spread of Lutheranism, and admonished 
Princes and people against the toleration of this abomination; 
and if mild metheds should be unavailing, to-employ faggot, fire, 
and violence.) ; 

Paul, the Fourth, distinguished himself by his reeommenda- 
tion of the Inquisition, for the extermination of heresy. ‘This. 
tribunal, his Infallibility accounted the sheet-anchor of the Pa- 
pacy, and the chief battery for the overthrow of heresy. The 
Pontiff reckoned the Gospel, with all its Divine institutions, as 
nothing, compared with the Holy Office, for the defence of the 
Holy See. Paul was right. ‘he Gospel may support the 


g Rheim. Testam. in Matth. XTIT. 29.. Mageogh. 3. 595. 


h_ Labb, 19. 1059, 1063, Du Pin, 3.170. Se servir de reimedes plus violens; &/ 
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Church, and the Inquisition is the proper instrument to protect 
the Popedom. The Inquisition, accordingly, was the darling 
theme of his Supremacy’s thoughts. He conferred additional 
authority on the sacred institution, and recommended it to the 
Cardinals and his successors with his parting breath.i When 
the cold hand of death was pressing on his lips, and the soul just 
going to appear before its God, he enjoined the use of the Inqui- 
sition ; and expired, recommending bloodshed, murder, and in- 
humanity. . 

These enactments of Doctors and Pontiffs were supported by 
the canons of councils. ‘Thecouncil of Lyons, in 1527,comman- 
ded the suffragans to make diligent inquiry after the dissemina~ 
tors of heresy, and to appeal, when necessary to the secular arm. 
Anno 1528, the council of Sens enjoined, on Princes, the exter= 
mination of heretics, in imitation of Constantine, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius 

The general council of Trent, in the same manner, patronized 
persecution. Ciaconia, a Dominican, preached before this as- 
sembly, on the parable of the tares. ‘The preacher, on this oc- 
casion, broached the maxim, afterward adopted by Bellarmin 
and the Rhemish Annotators. He urged ‘‘that the adherents 
of heresy should be tolerated, when their extermination would 
be attended with danger; but when their extirpation can be ef- 
fected with safety, they should be destroyed by fire, sword, 
and the gallows.’* All this, Ciaconia declared, the sacred sy- 
nod itself had inculcated, in its second session: and the Domini- 
can’s sermon and declaration were heard, in the infallible assem- 
bly, without objection or contradiction. 

The Canon Law and the Roman Ritual extend the spirit of 
persecution even to the dead. ‘The canon law excommunicates 
any, who, with his knowledge, bestows Christian burial on he- 
retics, schismatics, or their protectors. ‘The Roman Ritual, al- 
so, published by the command of Paul, the Fifth, and in gene- 
ral use through the P opish communion “‘refuses sepulchral honors 
to heretics, schismatics, and their accomplices.” The offender, 
in this case, to obtain absolution and be freed from excommuni- 
cation, must, with his own hands, and in a public manner, raise 


i Il donna toutes ses pensees aux affaires de Vinquisition, qu’ il disoit etre la meil- 
leure batterie, qu’on put OpposeraVheresie, & la principale defense du Saint Siege, 
Paolo, 2, 45,51. Bruys, 4. 636. Sanctissimum Inquisitionis officium,quo uno sacrae 
sedis auctoritatem niti affirmabat, commendatum haberent. Thuan. XXIII. 15 Sa- 
crae Inquisitionis tribunali majoram auctoritatemdedit. Alex. 23, 216, 


3 Labb. 19.1127. 1180. Du Pin, 3, 257, 
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the interred from the hallowed sepulchre1 He must, to be 
uncursed, unearth the mouldering remains of the corpse, and vi- 
olate, by an act of horror, thesanctuary of the tomb. | 
The enactments of Popes, councils, and ecclesiastical laws were 
sanctioned and enforced by Emperors and Kings. Charles, the 
Fifth, Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, andthe Nether- 
lands, persecuted the friends of the Reformation, through his ex- 
tensive dominions. His Majesty, in 1521, supported by the 
Princes, Electors, and States, in the Diet of Worms, declared it 
his duty, for the glory of God, the honor of the Papacy, and the 
dignity of the nation, to protect the faith, and extinguish heresy ; 
and, in consequence, proscribed Luther, his followers, and books, 
and condemned all, whe, in any manner, should receive, aid, or 
defend the Saxon Reformer, or read his works, to the confiscation 
of theirproperty, the Ban of the Empire, and the penalty of 
high-treason.™ 
The Emperor’s edicts against the Lutherans, in the Nether- 
lands, were fraught with still greater severity. Men who favo- 
‘red Lutheranism, were to be beheaded, and women to be buried 
alive, or if obstinate, to be committed tothe flames. This law, 
however, was suspended. But Inquisitorial and military execu- 
tions rioted in the work of death, in allits shocking forms. ‘The 
Duke of Alva boasted ofhaving,in six weeks,caused the execution 
of eighteen thousand, for their Protestantism. Paolo reckons the 
number, who, in the Netherlands, were, in a few years, massa- 
cred on account of their religion, at fifty thousand; while Groti- 
us raises the list of the Belgic martyrs, to a hundred thousand. 
Charles began the work of persecution, in Spain, and with his 
latest breath, recommended its completion to his son Philip. 
- The dying advice of the father was not loston the son. He ex- 
* ecuted the infernal plan, in all its barbarity, without showing a 
single symptom-of horror, compunction, or mercy. His Majes- 
ty, on his arrival.in Spain, commenced the work of destruction. 
He kindled the fires of persecution, at Valladolid and Seville, and 
consigned the professors of Protestantism, without discrimina- 
. tion or pity, to the flames. Among the victims of his fury, on 
this occasion, were the celebrated Pontius, Consalvus, Vzenia, 


1 Quicunque haereticos scienter praesumpserint ecclesiasticae tradere sepulturae, 
excommunicationis sententiae se noverint subjucere. Nec absolutionis beneficium 
mereantur,. nisi propiis manibns. publice extumulent. Sex. Decret. V. 2. p. 550, 


pee ecclesiastica sepultura haereticis, & eorum fautoribus, schismaticis. Ritual. 
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Wiresia, Cornelia, Bohorquia, Aigidio, Losado, Arellan, and! 
Arias.. Twenty-eight of the Spanish nobility, were, in his pre~ 
sence, bound to the stake and burned.° Philip was a spectator 
ef these shocking scenes, and gratified his royal and refined taste. 
with these spectacles of horror, agony, and death. The Inqui- 
sition, since his day, has, by relentless severity, succeeded in ba- 
nishing Protestantism from the Peninsula of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

Francis and Henry, the French Kings, imitated the example. 
ef Charles and Philip.. Francis enacted laws against the French: 
Protestants ; and. ordered the judges, under severe penalties, to. - 
enforce them. with rigor. ‘These laws were renewed, and new 
ones issued. by Henry. His most Christian Majesty, in 1549,, 
entered Paris, made a solemn procession, declared his detestation. 
ef Protestantism, and attachment to Popery,.and avowed his re- 
solution to banish the friends of the Reformation from his domi-. 
nions; and to.protect Catholicism, the Popedom, and the eccle-. 
siastical Hierarchy. He caused many Lutherans. to suffer 
martyrdom, in. Paris, and lent his royal assistance, in person, at. 
the execution.P. Henry, like Philip, had, on this occasion, an. 
opportunity of indulging the refinement and delicacy of his taste,. 
in viewing the expiring struggles. of his heretical subjects, in the. 
pangs of dissolution. >. 

_ Instances of French persecution appeared in. the massacre 
ef. Merindol, Orange, and Paris. The massacre of. Merindol, 
planned by the King of France.and the Parliament of Aix, was. 
executed by the president Oppeda. The president was commis-. 
sioned to slay the population, burn the towns, and demolish the 
eastles of. the Waldensians.. 

Oppeda, thirsting for blood, executed his commission with in-. 
fernal barbarity.. ‘The appalling butchery has been related by the. 
Popish Historians, Gaufride, Morery, and Thuanus,. with preci- 
sionand impartiality.1 ThePresident slaughtered more than three: 
thousand Waldensians, who, from age to age, have been the ob- 
ject. of Papal enmity.. Man, woman, and child, fell, in indiscri« 
minate and relentless carnage.. ‘Twenty-four towns were ruinad,, 
and the country left a deserted waste. ; 

The massacre was so appalling, that it excited the horror even: 
ef Gaufride, the Romish historian of these horrid transactions.. 
The men, women, and children, in general, at the approach of 


o Spectanteipso Philippo, XX XVIII ex praecipua regionis nobilitate palis alli-. 
gati-ac crematisunt. Thuan, XXIH. 14. Du Pin, 3. 655. 
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‘the hostile army, fled to the adjoining woods and mountains. 
Old men and women were mixed with boys and girls. Many 
‘ot the weeping mothers carried their infants in cradles orin theif 
‘arms; while the woods and mountains re-echoed their sighs, 
‘groans, and lamentations. These were pursued and immolated 
by the sword of Popish persecution, which never knew pity. 

A few remained in the towns,and meta similar destiny. Six= 
ty men and thirty women surrendered in Capraria, on condition 
that their lives should be spared: and, notwithstanding plighted 
faith, were taken to a meadow and murdered in cold blood. 
Five hundred women were thrown into a barn, which was then 
set on fire, and when any leaped from the windows, they were 
teceived on the points of swords, spears, or halberts. The rest 
were consumed in the flames, or suffocated with the smoke. 

The women were subjected’to the most brutalinsults, Girls 
ere snatched from the arms of their mothers, violated, and af- 
terward treated with the shockingest inhumanity. Mothers saw 
their children murdered before their face, and were then, though 
fainting with ‘grief and horror, violated by the soldiery. The 
‘champions of Romanism forced the dying women, whose offspring 
‘had been sacrificed in their presence. Cruelty succeeded viola= 
‘tion. Some were precipitated from high rocks; while others 
‘were put to the sword, or dragged naked through the streets.* 
Many died of grief, hunger, and agony. 

The massacre was not merely the work of Oppeda and ‘the 
soldiery; but approved by the French King, Court, and Par 
liament, and afterward by the Popedom, and all, in general, 
who were attached to Romanism. Francis, his Court, and the 
‘City of Paris heard the news of the massacre with joy, and 
congratulated Oppeda on the victory. ‘The Parliament of Aix, 
‘also, actuated,like the French monarch and nobility, with enmi- 
ty against Waldensi:mism, approved of the carnage and felici- 
‘tated the president, on the triumph. 

The rejoicing, on the occasion, was not confined to the French 
‘Sovereign, Parliament, and people. Rome, the Pope, and his 
‘court exulted. The satisfaction which was felt at the extirpa= 
tionof Waldensianism was,says Gaufride,in proportion to the scan= 
‘dal, caused by that heresy in the church, by which the historian 
‘meansthePopedom. Thetriends of thePapacy,therefore,according 
to the same author,‘‘reckoned the fire and sword well employed, 
which extinguished Waldensianism, and forgot nothing that 
could immortalize the name ef Oppeda. Paul, the Fourth, 


r Foeminae a farentibus violatae, et satiata libidine tam crudeliter habitae, wt 
pleraeque, sive ex animi moerore, sive fame et cruciatibus perierint. Thuan, 1. 227. 
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made the President Count Palatine and Knight of Saint: John; 

while the Spek of Romanism styled the monster, “the De- 
fender of the Faith, the protector of the Faithful, and the hero 

of Christianity.’”’s 

The massacre of Orange, in 1562, was attended with the same 
horrors, as that of Merindol. This was perpetrated against the 
Protestants, as the other had been against the Waldensians. 

ts horrifying transactions have been raed, with eps HAlity 
by the Popish historians Varillas, Bruys, anil Thuanus.t The 
Italian army, sent by Pope Pius, the Fourth, was commanded 
by Serbellon, and slew man, woman, and. child, in indiscrimi- 
nate carnage. Infants, and even the sick, were assassinated in 
cold blood. Children were snatched from the embraces of their 
mothers, and killed with the blows of bludgeons. : 

‘The work of death was carried on by various modes of torture 
and brutality. Some were killed with the sword, and some pre- 
cipitated from the rock, on which the city was builded. Some 
were hanged, and fotgers roasted over a slow fire. Many were 
thrown on the points of poles, hooks, and daggers. ‘The soldi- 
ery mutilated the citizens in such ashameful manner, as mo- 
desty forbids to name.". Women, with child, were suspended on 
posts and gates, and their towel opened with knives. The 
-blood, in the mean time, flowed in torrents, through the streets. 

Many of the boys were forced to become Ganymedes, and to 
commit the sinof Sodom. The women, old and young, were 
violated; and ladies of rank, education, and accomplishments, 
were abandoned to the will ae the ruffian soldiery ; ; and afterward 

exposed to the public laughter, with horns, stones, and stakes 
thrust into the body, in such a manner as decency refuses to 
describe. 

‘The massacre of Paris, in 1572,on Bartholomew’s day, equal- 
ed those of Merindol and Orange, in barbarity, and excelled both 
in extent. The factshave been detailed, with great impartiality, 
by Bossuet, Daniel, and Mezeray.¥ The Queen laid this plan 
for the extinction of heresy.. The execution was entrusted to the 


s Tous ceux de la cour feliciterent le premier President de sa victoire. Rome et 
. la Cour du Fape y prirent leur part. Ceax-la trouverent le fer-et le feu bien employes. 
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Duke of Guise, who was distinguished by his inhumanity and 
hatred of the Reformation. ‘ne Duke, on the occasion, was 
aided by the soldiery, the populace, and the King. The mili- 
tary and the people, attached to Romanism, thirsted for the blood 
of the Huguenots. His Most Christian Majesty, Charles, the 
Ninth, attacked, in person, his unresisting subjects, with a gun, 
and “shouted, with all his might, KILL, KILL.”* One man, if 
he deserve the name, boasted of having, in one night, killed a 
handred and fifty, and another of having slain four hundred. 

The Tocsin, at midnight, tolled the signal ofdestruction, The 
assailants spared neither old or young, man or woman. ‘The 
carnage lasted seven days. Mezeray reckons the killed, in Pa- 
ris, during this time, at 5000, and Bossuet, at more than 6000, 
among whom were five or six hundred gentlemen. The Seine 
was covered with the dead, which floated on its surface. ‘The Ci- 
ty was one great butchery, and flowed with human blood. The 
court was heaped with the slain, on which the King and Queen 
gazed, not with horror, but with delight. er Majesty feasted 
her eyes on the spectacle of thousands of men, exposed naked, 
and lying wounded, ghastly, and frightful, in the pale livery of 
death.y ‘The King went to see the body of Admiral Coligny, 
which was dragged, by the populace, through the streets; and 
remarked,in unfeeling witticism, that the “smell of a dead enemy 
was agreeable.” - 

The tragedy was not confined to Paris, but extended, in gene- 
ral, through the French nation. Special messengers were, on 
the preceding day, despatched, in all, directions, ordering a ge- 
neral massacre of the Huguenots, ‘The carnage, in consequence, 
was made through nearly all the Provinces, and especially in 
Meaux, Troyes, Orleans, Nevers, Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
and Rouen. ‘T'wenty-five or thirty thousand, according to Bos- 
suet and Mezeray,perished,in difierent places. Many werethrown 
into the rivers, which, floating the corpse on the waves, carried 
horror and infection to allthe country, which they watered with 
their streams. 

The reason of this waste of life was enmity to heresy or Pro- 
testantism. <A few, indeed, suggested the pretence of a conspi- 
racy. But this, even Bossuet grants, every person knew to bea 
mere sham. ‘The populace, tutored by the priesthood, accoun- 
ted themselves, in shedding heretical blood, “‘the agents of Di- 
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vine justice,” and engaged “in doing God service.”* The King, 
accompanied with the Queen and Princes of the blood, and all 
the French court, went to Parliament, and acknowledged that all 
these sanguinary transactions, were done by his authority. 
“The Parliament publiciy eulogized the King’s wisdom,” which 
had effected the effusion of so much hereticalblood. His Majesty 
also went to mass, and returned solemn thanks to God, for the 
plorious victory, obtained over heresy. He ordered medals to 
be coined, to perpetuate its memory. A medal, accordingly, was 
struck; for the purpose, with thisinscription, PIETY EXCITED 
JUSTICE. Piety, forsooth, propelled to murder, and the im- 
molation of thirty thousand people was an act of justice. 

The carnage, sanctioned, in this manner, by the French King, 
Parliament, and people, was also approved by the Pope and the 
Roman Court. Rome, ‘‘from her hatred of heresy, received the 
news with unspeakable joy. ‘The Pope went, in procession, to 
the Church ofSaint Lewis, to render thanks to God, for the hap- 
py victory.” His Legate, in France, felicitated his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, in the Pontiff’s name, “‘ and praised the exploit, so 
long meditated, and so huppily executed, for the good of religi- 
on.” The massacre says Mezeray, ‘“‘was extolled before the King, 
as the triumph of the Church.” 

Spain rejoiced also in the tragedy, as the defeat of Protestan- 
tism. This nation has ever shown itself the friend of the Papa- 
cy, and the deadly enemy of the Reformation: and this spirit, on 
this occasion, appeared in the joy, manifested by the Spanish 
people, for the murder of the French Huguenots. 

England, like Germany, France, Spain, and the Netherlands, 
was the scene of persecution and martyrdom. Philip and Mary, 
who exercised the royal authority in the British nation, issued 
a commission for “the Burning of Heretics.” The Queen, in 
this manifesto,“‘professed her resolution to support justice and Ca- 
tholicism,and to eradicate error and heresy: and ordered her he- 
retical subjects, therefore, to be committed, before the people, to 
the flames.” This, her Majesty alleged, would show her detes- 
tation of heterodoxy, and serve as an example to other Christi- 


z Les Catholiques se regarderent comme les executeurs de la justice de Dieu: 
Daniel, 8. 738. 


a Pietas excitavit justitiam, Il fit frapper un medaille a l'occasion de la 
Saint Barthelemi. Daniel, 8, 786. Apres avoir oui solemnellement la messe pour 
remercier Dieu de la belle victoire obtenue sur Vheresie, & commande de fabriquer 
des medailles pour en conserver la memoire. Mezeray, 5. 160. 


b Wa haine de l’ heresie les fit recevoir agreablement a Rome, On se rejouit 
aussi en Espagne. Bossuet, 4. 545, La Cour de Rome & le Counseil d’ Espagne eu- 
rent une joye indicible de la Saint Bartelemy. Le Pape alla en progession a l’eglise 
de Saint Louis, rendre graces a Dieu d’un si heureux succes, & lon fit le panegyri- 
que de cette action sous le nom de Triomphe de l‘Eglise, Mezeray, 5. 162, 
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ans, to shun the contagion of heresy.* 

Orleans acknowledges Mary’s rigor, and her execution Hy mas 
ny, on account of their Protestantism, In this, he discovers, the 
Queen followed her own genius, rather than the spirit of the 
Church, by which he means the Popedom. This historian, ne- 
vertheless, represents Mary,as “worthy of eternalremembrance, 
for her zeal,.”4 Such ishischaracter ofa woman, who was a mo- 
dern Theodora, and never obliged the world, but when she died, 
Her death was the only favor, she ever conferred on her unfor- 
tunate and persecuted subjects. 

Popish persecution, raged, ia this manner, from the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, till its establishment, The flow of 
this overwhelming tide, began at the accession of Constantine to 
the throne of the Roman Empire: and, having prevailed for a 
long period, gradually ebbed after the era of Protestantism. The 
Popedom, on this topic, was compelled, though with reluctance 
and inconsistency, to vary its profession and practice. A change 
was effected in an unchangeable communion. Some symptoms 
of the old disease, indeed, still appear. ‘The spirit, like latent 
heat, is inactive, rather than extinguished. Butthe general cry 
is for liberality,or even latitudinarianism, The shout,even among 
the advocates of Romanism, isin favor of religious liberty, un- 
fettered conscience, and universal toleration. The Inquisis 
tion of Spain and Portugal, with all its apparatus of racks, 
wheels, and gibbets, has lost its efficiency, and _ its palace, 
at Goa, isin ruins, The bright sun of India enlightens its late 
dungeons, which are now inhabited, not by the victim of Popish 
persecution, but by “the owl, the dragon, and the wild beast of 
the desert.” 

This change, has, in some measure, been influenced by the 
diffusion of philosophy, literature, and the Reformation. The 
darkness of the middle ages has fled, before the light of modern 
science: and with it,in part,has disappeared ignorance,priestcraft, 
and superstition. Philosophy has improved, and its light conti- 
nuestogain on the empire of darkness, Protestantism has circu- 
lated the book of God, and shed its radiancy over a benighted 
world. The advanees of literature and Revelation have been 
unfavorable to the reign of intolerance, the Inquisition, and the 
Popedom. 

But the chief causes of this change,in the Papacy, are the 
preponderance of Protestantism, and the policy of Popery. The 


ce Hereticos jaxta legem, ignis incendio comburi debere; precipimus, quod 
preefatos coram populo igni committi, & in eodem igne realiter comburi fagias. Wilk + 
in, 4, 177. 

d Reine digne d’une memoire eternelle, par son zele. On en fit, en effet, mou- 
Nir un grand nombre. Orleans, VIII. P. 174, I78. 
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Reformation, in its liberalizing principles, is established over a 
great part of Christendom. Its friends have become nearly 
equal to its opponents, in number, and far superior in learning, 
intelligence, and activity. Rome, therefore, though she has not 
expressly disavowed her former claims, has, according to her an- 
cient policy, allowed these lofty pretensions to slumber, for a 
time, in inactivity, and yielded, though with reluctant and awk- 
ward submission, to the progress of science, the light of Reve- ° 
lation, and the strength of Protestantism. 

The days of persecution, in all probability, will never return, to 
dishonor Christianity and curse mankind. The Inquisition, 
with all its engines of torment and destruction, may rest, for 
ever, in inactivity. The Inquisitor may exercise his malevo- 
lence and vent his ferocity, in long and deep execrations against 
the growing light of philosophy and the Reformation; but will 
never moreregale his ears with the groans of the tortured victim, 
or feast his eyes,in witnessing an Actof l’aith. The Popedom may 
regret its departed power. ‘Ihe Roman Pontiff and Hierarchy 
may indulge in dreams of future greatness, prefer vain prayers, 
for the restoration of persecution, or, in bitter lamentation, weep 
over the ashes of the Inquisition. But these hopes, supplications, 
and tears; in all likelihood, will, for ever, beunavailing. Rome’s 
spiritual artillery is, in a great measure, become useless; and 
thesecular arm nolonger,as formerly, enforces ecclesiastical de= 
nunciations, or consigns the abettors of heresy, to the flames. 


CHAP, VIf, 


Invalidation of Oaths—Violation of Faith—Theologians, Popes, 
and Councils—Pontifical Maxims-—~ Pontifical Actions— 
Councils of Rome and Diamper—Councils of the Lateran, 
Lyons, Pisa, Constance, and Basil.—Era and Influence of the 
Reformation. 
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Tue RomanPontifis, unsatisfied witha Sovereignty over Kings 
and heretics, aimed, with measureless ambition, at loftier pre- 
tensions and more extensive domination. ‘These Vice-Gods, 
in the language of Pope Paul, extended their usurpation into the 
moral world, and invaded the IXmpire of Heaven. The power 
of dissolving the obligation of vows, promises, oaths, and, indeed, 
all engagements, especially those injurious to the church, and 
those made with the patrons of heresy, was, in daring blasphemy, 
arrogated by those Vicegerents of God. ‘T'his involves the shock- 
ing maxim, that faith, contrary to ecclesiastical utility, may be 
violated with heretics. The Popedom, in challenging and ex- 
ercising this authority, has disturbed the relations, which the 
Deity established in his rational creation, and grasped at claims, 
which tend to unhinge civil society, and disorganize the moral 
world. 

Christendom, on this topic, has witnessed three variations. 
The early Christians disclaimed in loud indignation, the idea of 
perfidy, breach of faith, or violation of oaths. Fidelity to cons 
tracts constituted a distinguished trait, in the Christianity of an- 
tiquity. A second era commenced with the dark ages. Faith- 
lessness, accompanied with all its foul train, entered, on the 
extinction of literature and philosophy, and became one of the 
filthy elements of Romish superstition. ‘The abomination flou- 
rished, under the patronage of the Papacy, till the rise of Pretes- 
tantism. ‘The reformation formed a third era, and poured a 
flood of light, which detected the demon of insincerity, and ex- 
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posed it to the detestation of the world. 

Fidelity to all engagements constituted one grand characteris- 
tic of primeval Christianity. Violation of oaths, vows, and pro- 
mises is, beyond all question, an innovation on the Christianity 
of antiquity, and forms one of the variations of Romanism. The 
attachment to truth, and the faichfulness to compacts, evinced 
by the ancient Christians, was proverbial. The Christian pro 
fesston, in the days of antiquity, was marked by a lofty sincerity, 
which disdained all compromise, falsehood, dissimulation, sub- 
terfuge, and chicanery. Death, say Justin and Tertullian, 
would have been more welcome, than the violation of a solemn 
promise. A Roman Bishop, in these days ef purity, would 
have met an application for absolution from an oath with holy 
indignation; and the humblest of his flock, who should have been 
supposed capable of desiring such a dispensation; would have 
viewed the imputation as an insult on his understanding,charac- 
ter, and profession. 

But the period of purity passed, and the days of degeneracy, at 
the era of the dark ages, entered. The mystery of iniquity, in 
process of time, and, as Paul of Tarsus had foretold, began to. 
work. Christianity, by adulteration, degenerated into Roman- 
ism, and the Popedom became the hot-bed of all abomination. 
Dispensations, for violating the sanctity of oaths formed, perhaps, 
the frightfullest feature, in the moral deformity of Popery. ‘This 
shocking maxim, was, for niany ages, sanctioned by theologians, 
eanonists, Popes, councils, and the whole Romish Communion. 

The Theologians and canonists, who have inculcated this 
frightful maxim, are many. A few may be selected, as a speci- 
men. Such were Bailly, Simanca, Aquinas, Creswell, Ber- 
nard, Cornelio, the Jesuits, the Parisian University, the French 
Clergy, and a party in the Diet of Worms. 

Bailly, in the Class-Book, used in the Maynooth Seminary, 
ascribes to “The Church, a power of dispensing in vows and 
oaths.”@ This, the author attempts to show, from the words of 
Revelation, which confer the prerogative of the Keys, in bind- 
ing and loosing, and which, he concludes, being general, signify, 
not only the power of absolving from sin, but, also, from vows, 
promises, and oaths, The Moral Theologian, in this manner, 
abuses the inspired language, for the vilest purpose, and represents 
his shocking assumption, as taught in the Bible, and as an arti- 
ele of faith. The Church, in.this hopeful proposition, means. 
the Roman Pontiff, whom the Canon Law characterizes as the 
interpreter of an oath.» 


a Existit in ecclesia, potestas dispensandi in votis et jrramentis. Bailly, 2. 140. 


b Declaratio juramenti seu interpretatio, cum de ipso dubitatur, pertinet ad 
papam. Gibert, 3. 512, 
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Simanca, a Spanish Canonist, reeommends,in his Institutions, 
the violation of faith with persons guilty of heresy. ‘This treat- 
ment, he represents, ‘‘as a proper part of their punishment, and 
the natural effect of men’s detestation of their errors.” Faith, 
saysthis author,‘‘is not tobe kept with heretics,any morethan with 
the perpetrators of piracy, tyranny,or public robbery.”¢ He res 
fers,for authority, to the council of Constance, which committed 
Huss and Jerom to lawful flames, notwithstanding premised safe- 
ty and protection. 

Aquinas, though a Saint, and worshipped, in the Popish Com- 
munion, on the bended knee, maintains the same shocking prin- 
ciple. The Angelic Doctor, quoted by Simanca, advised “a 
Catholic, notwithstanding his plighted faith or cath, to betray an 
obstinate heretic to the judges.” His Angelic Saintship recom~ 
mended the same Satanic maxim to subjects, whose sovereign 
should become an advocate of heterodoxy. According to 
Holy Thomas, “when a King is excommunicated for apostacy, 
his vassals, are,in fact, immediately freed from his dominion,and 
from their oath of fealty: for a heretic cannot govern the faith- 
ful’’4 Such was the doctrine of a man, possessing angelic per- 
fections, and adored for his sanctity. He enjoined the breach of 
faith, and the violation of a sworn agreement; and was followed, 
in the frightful precept, by Cajetan and P anormitan. 

Creswell, under the borrowed name of Philopater, teaches, 
that a King, who falis from the faith of Romanism, and endea- 
vours to spread the contagion of heterodoxy, falls, also, by hu- 
man and Divine right, from his rank, power, and dignity. “His 
‘subjects, therefore, are all freed from their oath of obedience, 
and may expel him from his deminions, fer heresy and apos- 
tacy.”¢ * 

Bernard, the celebrated Glossator on the Canon-law, advances 
the same principle. A debtor,says the canonists of Parma,“‘though 
sworn to pay, may refuse a creditor, who fallsinto heresy or un- 
der excommunication.” According to the same authority, “the 
-debtor’s oath implies the tacit condition, that the creditor, to be 
entitled to payment, should remain ina state, in which commu- 
nication with him would be lawful.”? 


c Ad poenam pertinet & haereticorum odium, quod fides illis data servanda 
hon est. Simanca, Tit. 46.9. 52. 


d Beatus Thomas censet, haereticum indocilem prodendum esse judicibus, non 
obstantc fide & juramento quibus Gatholicum astrinxerit. Simanea, Tit. 46. §. 52, 
Quam cito quis per seutentiam denunciatur propter apostasiam excommunicatus, ip. 
80 facto, ejus subditi a dominio & jnramento fidelitatis ejus liberati sunt, quod subditis 
fidelibus dominari non possint. Aquinas, 11.12.11. P. 50. 


e Subditos quoscunque liberos esse ab omni juranienti obligatione. Creswell, 
149. 

f Licet non solvat, non incidat in poenam, et, eodem modo, si per juramentum; 
in illa obligatione et juramento tacite subintelligetur, si talis permanserit, cui commu- 
nicare liceat. Greg, 9, Decret, LL. 5, Tit.7. c, 16,---Maynooth Report, 261. 
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Cornelio, inthe Council of Trent, maintained that the Pope 
can dispense, “in all the law of God.”s His Holiness, on this 
Supposition, could certainly dissolve the obligation of an oath. 
This frightful assertion, the learned Doctor attempted to evince 
from the scriptural expression, “feed my sheep,” and from the 
Canon Law. Cornelio’s speech met no opposition, in the Holy, 
Infallible Council, which, by silent acquiescence, seemed to ap- 
prove. é 

The Jesuits have been accounted the distinguished patrons of 
faithlessness, as well as duplicity. Jesuitism, in consequence, 
has become synonymous with perfidy. Many Popish, as wellas 
Protestant authors, have represented this society, in this point of 
view. ‘Thuanus, a candid and able judge, has, in particular, 
-accused this confraternity of all kinds of chicanery, and, among 
the rest, of denying that faith, in the fulfilment of engagements, 
is to be kept with the partizans of heresy.) 

The Parisian University, in 1589, consisting of 60 Doctors, 
declared ‘‘the French,entirely freed from their oath of allegiance to 
their King,Henry,the Third,and authorizedto take arms against 
their Sovereign, on account of his opposition to Catholicism.” 
Maimburg,though a Jesuit, explodesand deprecates this decision, 
as directly contrary to the word of God. 

_ ‘The French clergy, in 1577, even after the Reformation, taught 

the same infernal maxim. The Huguenots “insisted on the 
faith, which the French nation had plighted, in a solemn treaty. 
‘Ihe Romish theologians, on the contrary, rejected the plea, and 
contended,in their sermons and public writings, that a Prince is 
not bound to keep faith with the partizans of sectarianism or he- 
resy.”j ‘These advocates of treachery and perjury, pleaded, on 
the occasion, the precedent of the Constantian Council,which, in 
opposition to a safe-conduct, had sacrificed Huss and Jerom. 

A party in the Diet of Worms, maintained that faith should not 
be kept with Luther, who attended that assembly under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor’s safe-conduct.* ‘These were for violating 
the Royal promise, and-immolating the Saxon Reformer on the 
altar of treachery. ‘The Germans, like the French, pleaded the 
example of Constance, for their intended perfidy. Ivhe design 


g Le Pape pouvoit dispenser meme dans tout le droit Divyin, Paolo, 2. 436. 
John, XXIJ, 16, 


h Servandam fidem regat. Thuanus, Eleg, in Parr. 


i Les Francois etoient effectivement delice du serment de fidelite. Maimburg, 
Hist.de la Lig. 299. Populum jurejurando sulutumesse, Thuan. 4,690. Daniel, 2. 
349. 

j Protestantes fidem datam urgerent. Contra theologi nostri dispatabant, et jam 
aperto capite, in concionibus & evulgatis scriptis, ad fidem seetariis servandam non 
obligare principem contendebant. Thuan, 3. 524, 


k Qui approuyant ce qui c’etoit fait a Constance, dissoient qu’on ne devoit point 
ui garder la foi. Paolo, i, 28, 
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ef these reffians, however, was averted by the opposition of the. 
Emperor and the Elector Palatine, who, with disdain, rejected a 
project, calculated to cover its authors with infamy. | 

This atrocious maxim was taught by Popes, as well as by the- 
ologians. A numerous train of Pontiffs might be named, who,, 
in word and in deed, disseminated this principle. These Vice- 
roys of Heaven, indeed, for many ages, engaged, with hardly an. 
exception in violating faith, both fn theory and in practice. 
From this mass may, for the sake of exemplifying the theory,, 
be selected Gregory, Urban, Paul, Alexander, Clement, Bene-. 
dict, and Innocent. ; 

Gregory, in 1080, asserted his authority, to dissolve the oath, 
of fealty! His Infallibility supported his assertion. with. proofs, 
er pretended proofs, from Scripture and ‘Tradition, This autho- 
rity, his Holiness alleged,was conveyed inthe power ofthe Keys, 
consisting in binding and loosing, and confirmed by the unani-. 
mous consent of the Fathers. ‘lhe contrary opinion, he repre~ 
sented as madness, fatuity, and idolatry. 

Urban, in 1090, followed the example of Gregory. Subjects,, 
he declared, “‘are, by no authority bound to. observe the. fealty, 
which they swear toa Christian Prince, who withstands God. 
and the Saints, and contemns their precepts.”™ The Pontiff, ac- 
cordingly, prohibited Count Hugo’s. soldiery, though under 
the obligation of an oath, to, obey their Sovereign. 

Gregory, the Ninth, in 1229, followed the footsteps of his: 
predecessors. According to his Infallibility, ‘‘none should keep 
faith with the person, who opposes God and the Saints.”2 Gre=- 
gory, on this account, declared the Emperor Frederic’s. vassals, 
freed from their oath of fidelity. | 

Urban, the Sixth, imitated Gregony, the Ninth. This Pon-. 
tiff, in 1738, declared that ‘engagements of any kind, even. 
when confirmed by oath, with persons guilty of schism or here- 
sy, though made before their apostacy, are, in themselves, rash, 
unlawful, and void.” 

Paul, the Fourth, in 1555, absolved himself from an oath, 
which he had.takenin the Conciave. His.Holiness had sworn, 


I Gontra illorum insaniam, gni, nefando ore, garriunt, auctoritatem sancte & 
Apostolice sedis non potuisse quem quam a sacramento fidelitatis ejus absolvere. Labb.. 
12. 380, 439, 497. 

m Fidelitatem quam Christiano-principi jurant, Deo ejusque sanctis adversanti, . 
& eorum praecepta calcanti, vullo cohibentur auctoritate persolvere. Pithou, 260, 
Decret, caus, 15. Quaest, 6, 

n Personne ne doit garder fidelite a celui, qui s’oppose a Dieu & a ses saints. 
Bruy. 3, 183. f 

© Conventiones factee cum hnjusmodi haereticis seujschismaticis, postquam tales. 
effecti erait, sunt temerarie, illicitae, & ipso jure nullae(etsi forte ante ipsorum lap+ 
kun in schisma, seu haeresim initae) etiam si forent juramento vel fide, data, firmatace, 
Bymer,.7, 342, 

Q. 
H, % ¥ 
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to make only four Cardinals; but violated his obligation. His 
Supremacy declared, that the Pontiff could not be bound, or his 
authority limited, even byan oath. ‘The contrary, he characte- 
rized, ‘“‘as a manifest heresy’’p 

Pant: the Fifth, canonized Gregory, the Seventh, and inserted 
an office in the Roman Breviary, praising his Holiness, ‘“‘for free- 
ing the Emperor Henry’s subjects from the oath of fidelity.” 
His absolution, as well as the deposition of the Emperor, the 
Pontiff represents as an act of piety, zeal, and heroism. Paul’s 
enactment, in this transaction, was sanctioned by Alexander, 
Clement, and Benedict. 

Innocent,the Tenth, declared that “the Roman Pontiff could 
invalidate civil contracts, promises, or oaths, made by the friends 
of Catholicism, with the patrons of heresy.”* A denial of this 
proposition, his ‘Tnfallibility styled heresy ; and those who rejec- 
ted the idea of Papal dispensation, incurred, according to his 
Holiness, the penalty prescribed by the Sacred Canons and 
Apostolic constitutions, againstthose who impugn the Pontifical 
authority, in questions of faith. 

The Roman Pontiffs taught this diabolical doctrine, not only 
by precept, but also by example. ‘The practice of annulling 
oaths, and breaking faith, was exemplified by Zachary, Gregory, 
Innocent, oabhigs: @lement. Urban, Eugenius, Clement, 
Paul, and Pius, as the theory had been taught by Gregory, Ur- 
ban, Paul, Alexander, Clement, Benedict, and Innocent. Pope 
Zachary, i in 1745, annulled the F rench nation’s oath of fealty to 
King Childeric, and Stephen, Zachary’s successor, afterward 
dissolved Pepin’s allegiance to the French Monarch.$ 

Gregory, in 1078, ‘“‘absolved all from their fidelity, who were 
bound, by oath, to persorfs excommunicated.” ‘This sweeping 
and infernal sentence, his Holiness, according to his own account, 
pronounced, ‘‘in accordance with the statutes of his sacred pre- 
decessors, and in virtue of his Apostolic authority.”* 

Innocent, in 1215, ‘‘freed all that were bound to those who 
had fallen into heresy, from all fealty, homage, and obedience.’”# 
His Infallibility’s dispensation extended to the dissolution of 


p Le contraire etoit une heresie manifeste. Paolo, 2. 27. 

q Subditos populos fide ei data liberavit. Bruy. 2.492. Crotty, 85. 

r Contractus civiles, promissa, vel juramenta catholicorum cum haereticis, eo 
quod haeretici sint, per pontificem enervare possint. Caron, 14. 

s Zacharias omnes Francigenas a juramento fidelitatis absolvit. Labb. 12. 506. 
Rithou, 260. Pepinus a Stephano Papa a fidelitatis sacramento absolvitur. Otho, V, 
23, Bossuet, 1. 49. : 

t Eos qui excommunicatis fidelitate aut sacramento constricti sunt, Apostolica 
auctoritate a sacramento absolvimus, Pithou, 260. Caus. 15. Q. 6. 


au Absolutos se noverint a debito fidelitatis, hominii, & totius obsequii, quicun- 


ois Ta er hig a pest? pacto, quacunque firmitate vallato tenebantus, 
stricti. ithou, 24 .o 
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dbligations and security of all kinds. 

Honorius, in 1220, freed the King of Hungary from all obli- 
gations, in some alienations of his kingdom, which his Majesty 
had made, and which he had sworn to fulfil. These, it appears, 
were prejudicial to the state and dishonorable to the Sovereign. 
His Holiness, ho wever, soon contrived a remedy, which was 
distinguished by its simplicity, facility, and efficiency. The 
Vicar-General of God, in the fulness of Apostolic authority, ‘“de+ 
molished the Royal oath, and commanded the revocation of these 
alienations.”’¥ 

Clement, in 1306, emancipated Edward, King of England, 
from asolema oath, in confirmation of the Great Charter. “The 
English Monarch had taken this obligation, in 1258, 0n the 
Holy Evangelists,” and the ceremony was performed with an 
affecting solemnity and awful imprecations of perdition, in case 
of violation or infringement. The Roman Vicerey of Heaven, 
however, soon removed these uneasy bons, and furnished his 
British Majesty with a ready license for the breach of faith and 
the commission of perjury. ‘The Pontiff published a Bull, ‘gran 
ting the King absolution from his oath.”” The absolution, for 
greater Comfort, was supported in the rear by an excommunica- 
tion, pronounced against all, who should observe such an oath. 

Urban imitated Clement. This Plenipotentiary of Heaven, 
in 1367, in the administration of his spiritual Vicegerency, trans 
mitted absolution to some Frenchmen,who had been taken priso- 
ners,by a gang of Marauders,who infested the I'rench nation,and 
had sworn all whom they released, to remit a sum of money, 
as the price of their liberation.* Huis Holiness, however, having 
heard of the transactions, not only repealed the treaty, but with 
the whole weight of his Ponte! authority, “dissolved the oath, 
and interdicted the payment of the ransom.” 

Eugenius,the Fourth, reaped laurels in this field, and outshone 
many of his rivals, in the skilful manageinent of the vath-annul- 
ling process. His Holiness, wlio wielded his prerogative, in this 
way, toward Piccinino,and in nullifying the BohemianCompacts, 
was followed,in this latter transaction, by Pope Pius. lugenius, 
in 1444, also induced Ladislas, King of Hungary, to break his 
treaty with the Sultan Amurath, though confirmed by the solemn 
oathsof the King & the Sultan,on the Gospel & the Alcoran. His 
Holiness,on this occasion, introduced a variety intothesystem, es- 
tablished for the encouragementof perjury,by executing hisplan by 


v Nos eidem regi dirigimns scripta nostra, ut alienationes pradictas, non obstanteé 
jJuramento, studeat revocare. Greg. 9. L 2. Tit. Q4o) Ga gas, .F tROW, PEL: 


w Henri & Edouard jurerent observation sur les evangeles, Orleans, 1. 163 
Le Pape lui donnoit Pabsolution du serment, . Bruy, 3. 358. Collier, 1. 499. 


x Le Pape envoia aux prisonniers Pabsolution du sérment. Dan; 8. 143, 
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proxy. Julian, clothed with Legantineauthority, mustered all his 
eloquence to effect thedesign; & represented, in strong colours, 
the criminality of observing a treaty,so prejudicial to ‘the public 
safety,and so inimical to the holy faith. The P ontitf’s Vicegerent, 
in solemn mockery, dispensed with the oath, which, being sworn 
with infidels, was, like those with heretics, a mere nullity. ae 
absolve you,” said the representative ofthe representative of God, 
- “from perjury, and I sanctify your arms. Follow my footstep, 
in the path of glory and salvation, Dismiss your scruj pulosity, 
and devolve, on my head, the sin and the punishment.” ‘The 
Sultan, itis said, dis splayed a copy of the violated treaty, the mo- 
numentof Papal perfidy, in the front of battle, implored the pro- 
tection of the God of bata and called aloud on the prophet Je- 
‘sus, to avenge the mockery of his name, religion, and authority. 
The faith of Islamism excelled the casuistry of Popery. The 
perjurers, whom Morery calls Christians, ‘falsified their oath,” 
took arms against the Turks, and were defeated on the plains of 
Varnay 

‘‘Clement, in 1526, absolved Francis, the French King, from 
a treaty, which he had formed in Spain.’ ‘The Emperor of 
Germany had taken his Christian Majesty a prisoner, in the bat« 
tle of Pavia, and carried him to Madrid. ‘The conditions of his 
engagement,which were disadvantageous, Francis confirmed by 
‘anoath. This engagement, however, the P ontiff, by his Apostolic 
power, soon dissolved, for the purpose of gaining the French 
King, asan ally, ina holy confederacy, which his Infallibility 
had organized againstthe German Emperor. ‘The convention, 
though ratified by a solemn oath, soon yielded te Apostolic pow- 
er, and, more especially, as its annihilation cominted to eccle- 
siastical utility. 

Pope Paul,in 1535,‘ forbade all Sovereigns, on ih of excoms 
munication, to lend any aid, under pretext of any confederacy, 
obligation, or oath to Henry King of England.” His Holinessalso 
“absolved all Princes, from all such obligations, promises, and en= 
gagements.”a Pius treated Elizabeth, as Paul had treated Hen- 
ry. ‘His Holiness annulled the oath of allegiance, which had 
been sworn to her Majesty, by her nobility, subjects, and people.” 
This constitution Gregury and Sixtus renewed and confirmed. 
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Henry and Elizabeth had patronized schism or heresy, and: 
therefore, forfeited aii claim to enjoy the conditions of plighted 
faith. 

Councils, as well as Pontiffs, encouraged this principle of faith- 
lessness. Some of these Synods were Provi incial and some 
General. Among the Provincial Councils, which countenanced 
‘or practised this maxim, were those of Rome, Lateran, and Di- 
amper. 

A Roman Councilin 1306, absolved Edward the Confessor, 
King of England, from a vow, which he had made to visit the 
City of Rome and the tombs ofthe Holy Apostles. The fulfil. 
ment ofhis engagement, it seems, was inconvenient to his Sain- 
ted Majesty, and contrary to the wish of the British nation. 
But Leo, the Ninth, anda Roman Council, soon supplied a re- 
medy. His Holiness presided in this assembly , which eulogi- 
zed Edward’s piety, and ina few moments, and with great faci- 
lity, disannulled his Majesty’s troublesome vow.° 

Gregory, in 1076, in a Roman Synod, absolved all Christians 
from their oath of fealty to the Emperor Henry, who, in his In- 
fallibility’s elegant language, had become a son of Belial, and an 
‘enemy to the Vicar-General of God.4 He, also, interdicted all 
to obey Henry, as King, notwithstanding their oath. ‘This sen- 
tence, the Pontiff, with the approbation of the Council, pronoun- 
ced, as the Plenipotentiary of Heaven, “who possessed the pow= 
er of binding and loosing, :ndin the name of Almighty God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

A Ueouneiiof the Lateran, in 1112, freed Pascal the Roman 
Pontiff, from an oath, which he, had sworn on the consecrated 
host, on the subject of investitures and excommunication, This 
‘obligation, in all its terrors,the holy assembly, with the utmost 
unanimity, ‘condemned, violated, and annulled.” This decisi- 
‘on, the Sacred Synod, in their own statement, “pronounced by 
canonical authority, and by the judgment of the Holy Spirit.” 

~ These patrons of perjury, in the annunciation of this infernal sen= 
tence, pretended, in the language of blasphemy, to the inspiration 
‘of Heaven. 

Gregory, the Ninth, in 1228, convened a Roman Council, 
consisting of the Bishops of L ombardy, Tuscany, and Apulia, 
and with the approbation of this assembly, absolved, from their 
oath, all who had sworn fealty to Frederic, the RUN Empe- 
ror. ‘The sacred Synod, issued this sentence, because, accord- 
ing to its own statement, no person is obliged to keep faith with 
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a Christian Prince, when he gainsays God and the Saints.t 

The Pontiff, on this occasion, declared, in council, that “he 
proceeded against the emperor, as against one who was guilty of 
heresy, and who despised the Keys of the Church.” ‘The Syno- 
dal decision contains a direct, open, and unmitigated avowal of 
the diabolical maxim, that no faith should be kept with persons 
guilty of heresy or of rebellion against the Popedom, 

The synod of Diamper, 1 in India, issued adecision of the same 
kind. ‘Lhis assembly, in 1599, nace the presidency of Menez, 
invalidated the oaths, that these Indian Christians had taken 
against changing Syrianism for Popery, or receiving their cler- 
gy from the Roman Pontiff, instead of the Babylonian Patri- 
arch. Such obligations, the holy council pronounced rash, pes- 
tilential,and void, and the keeping ofthem, an impiety and te- 
merity.£ The Sacred Synod, in this manner, could, by a skil- 
ful use of their spiritual artillery, exterminate obligations 
and demolish oaths by wholesale. 

The encouragement to faithlessness and perjury, was not 2on- 
fined to Provincial synods, but extended to Universal Councils. 
Six of these general ecclesiastical conventions patronized, in 
word or deed, by precept or example, violation of engagements 
and breach of trust. These were the universal councils of the 
Lateran, Lyons, Pisa, Constance,and Basil. 

The third general council of theLateran,supe1intended by Alex- 
ander and clothed with Infallibility, taught this principle, in 
word and deed. ‘The unerring Fathers, in the sixteenth canon, 
styled ‘an oath, contrary to ecclesiastical utility, not an oath, 
but perjury.”* The Pontitls, whose province it is to explain 
oaths and vows, always confounded ecclesiastical utility, with 
Pontifical aggrandizement. Obligations, therefore, which mili- 
tated against the interest or grandeur of the Papacy, soon has- 
tened to their dissolution. ‘The Lateran convention, in its twen- 
ty-seventh canon, exemplified its own theory, and disengaged, 
from their oath of fidelity, the vassals of the Barons and Lords, 
who embraced or protected the heresy of Albigensianism.' hese 
Princes patronized heresy, and their subjects, therefore, were 
not bound to keep faith with such Sovereigns, or to yield them 
fealty, Lomage, or obedience. This language is unequivocal, 
and supersedes, by its perspicuity and pipetons the necessity 
of any comment. 

The Fourth General Council of the Lateran, in 12145, issued 
anenactment ofthesame kind, This Infallible assembly, i in its 
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third canon, “freed the subjects of such Sovereigns as embraced 
heresy, from their fealty.”, The temporal Lord, who refused to 
purify his dominions from heretical pollution, not only forfeited 
the allegiance of his vassals, but his title to his estate, which, in 
consequence, might be seized by any orthodox adventurer. He- 
resy, therefore, according to this unerring congress, rescinds the 
obligation of fidelity, cancels the right of property, and warrants 
the violation. of faith. 

' The general council of T.yons absolved the Emperor Frede- 
ric’s yassals from their oath of fealty. The synod, in their own 
way, convicted the Emperor of schism, heresy, and church-rob- 
bery. Hiscriminality, therefore, according to the unerring coun- 
cil,warranted a breach of faith, and adissolution of the subjects’s 
oath of obedience. Innocent, who presided on the occasion, 
represented himself as the Viceroy of Heaven, on whom God, 
in the person of the Galilean Fisherman, had conferred the Keys 
of his kingdom, and vested with the power of binding and loo- 
sing. Thecouncil concurred with the Pontiff. The Pope and 
the Prelacy, says Paris, ‘‘lighted tapers and thundered, in fright- 
ful fulminations, against his Imperial Majesty.” The testimo- 
ny of Paris is corroborated by Paduan, Nangius, and Henry. 

The General Council of Pisa imitated thoseof the Lateran 
and Lyons. ‘This assembly, in its fifteenth session released all 
Christians from their oath of fidelity to Benedict and Gregory, 
and forbade all men, notwithstanding any obligation, to obey the 
rival Pontiffs, whom the Holy Fathers, by a summary process, 
convicted of perjury, contumacy, incorrigibility, schism, and he- 
resy.' The Sacred Synod, in this instance, assumed the power of 

dissolving sworn engagements, and of warranting all Christendom 
to break faith with two Viceroys of Heaven, who, according to 
the Synodal sentence, were guilty of wickedness, schism, and 
heresy. 

The General Council of Constance, on this topic, outstripped 
all competition, and gained an infamous celebrity, in recommen- 
ding and exemplifying treachery,the demolition of oaths,and un- 
faithfulness to engagements. ‘I'he Holy Assembly, having con= 
victed John, though a lawful Pope, of simony, schism, heresy, 
infidelity, murder, perjury, fornication, adultery, rape, incest, 
sodomy, and a few other trifling frailties of a similar kind, depo- 
sed his Holiness, and emancipated all Christians from their oath 
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of obedience to lis Supremacy.,, His Infallibility, in the mean. 
time, notwithstanding his simony, schism, heresy, perjury, mur-. 
der, incest, and spdomy; exercised his prerogative of dissolving 
oaths, as wellas the Council. The Holy Fathers had sworn to. 
conceal from. the Pontiff their plans for his degradation. The 
trusty prelacy, however, notwithstanding their obligation to se- 
erecy, revealed all, during the night, to his Holiness. John, by 
this means, had the satisfaction of discovering the machinations 
of his judges, and of inducing the infallible bishops to. perjury. 
The Pontiff, however, ‘‘by his sovereign authority, and by the 
powerofthe keys, soon disannulied these obligations, and delive- 
red the perjured traitors, who composed the Sacred Synod, from. 
their oath of secrecy." The Pontiff showed the Council, that he 
could demolish oaths, as well as his faithless accusers, who “‘rea. 
presented the whole Church and had met in the Spirit of 
God.” 

The Constantians, in the twentieth session, freed the vassals. 
of: Frederic, Duke of Austria, from their oath of fealty. The 
thirty-seventh session was distinguished by disentangling all 
Christians from their oath of fidelity, however taken,to Pope Bene- 
dict, and forbidding any to obey him, on pain of the penalty an- 
nexed to schism and heresy.o The Sacred Synod, in its forty- 
first session, condemned, annulled,and execrated all conventions, 
promises, and oaths, which might militate against the purity, 
freedom, and efficiency of the pending election. 

This Council’s treatment of Huss and Jerom constituted the. 
most revolting instance of its treachery. The martyrdom of 
these celebrated friends, indeed, was one of the most glaring, 
undisguised, and disgusting specimens. of perfidy, ever exhibited. 
to the gaze of an astonished world, or recorded for the execra- 
tion of posterity. John Huss was summoned to the city of Con-. 
stance, on a charge of heresy. His safety, duiing his journey,, 
his stay, and his RETURN, was guaranteed by a safe-conduct, from, 
the [Emperor Sigismond, addressed to ail civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal governors, in “hin dominions. Huss obeyed the summons.: 
Plighted faith, however, could,in these days, confer no security 
on a. man accused of heresy. Huss was tried and condemned by 
an ecclesiastical tribunal, which, in its holy zeal, ‘devoted his. 
soul to the infernal devils,” and delivered his body to the secular. 
arm, which, notwithstanding the Imperial promise of protection, 

and in defiance of all honor, justice, and humanity, committed, 
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the victim of its own perfidy to the flames.p This harbinger, 
ef the reformation suffered martyrdoia, with the E:mperor’s safe= 
eonduct in his hand. He died as he livea, like a Christian hero. 
He endured the punishment with unparalleled magnanimity, anc; 
in the triumph of faith, and the ecstacy of divine love, ‘‘sung 
hymns to God,” while the mouldering flesh was consumed from 
his bones, till the immortal spirit ascended from the funeral pile, 
and soared to Heaven.4 

Jerom, also, trepanned by the mockery of a safe-conduct from 
the faithless synod, shared the same destiny. This man, distin- 
guished for his friendship, eloquence, and sanctity, came to Con- 
Stance, for the generous purpose of supporting his early compa- 
nion, and died with heroisin, in the fire, which had consumed his 
friend. Huss and Jerom, says Aineas Sylvius, afterward Pope 
Pius the Second,‘‘discovered no symptom of weakness,went to pu- 
nishment as to a festival, and sung hymns,in the midst of the 
flames, and without interruption, till the last sigh." 

Doctor Murray, Titular Archbishop of Dublin, has, in his 
examination before the British Conimons, endeavoured,by his 
usual misrepresentations and sophistry, to exculpate Sigismond 
and the synod from the imputation of faithlessness. The task 
was Herculean; but the Bishop’s arguments are silly, Murray, 
like Phaeton, failed in a bold attempt. ‘he Imperial safe- 
conduct, says the Doctor, following Becanus, Maimburg, and 
Alexander, was only a passport, like those granted to travellers 
on the European Continent, to hinder interruption or molestation 
on the way: but,by no means,to prevent the execution of justice, 
in case of a legal conviction, The Archbishop’s statement. is 
faithless as the l’mperor’s safe-conduct or the synod’s sentence. 
The Emperor’s promised protection to Huss,‘‘extended, not only 
to. his going and stay, but, also, to hisrerurn:” The return of 
this victim of treachery, was intercepted by the fagot and the 
stake, trying obstacles, indeed, but good enough for a heretic; 
The Emperor’s safe-conduct, says the Popish Author of the 
History of Wickliffism, ‘was, in its terms, clear, general, absolute, 
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and without reserve.’ 

The Council was accessary to the Emperor’s treachery. The 
safe-conduct, indeed, was not binding on the Constantian Clergy. 
These were not a party in the agreement, and possessed, at least, 
a canonical and admitted power of pronouncing on the theology 
of the accused. An ecclesiastical court was the proper tribunal 
for deciding an ecclesiastical question. The Constantian Fathers, 
therefore, according to the opinion of the age, might, with pro- 
priety, have tried the Catholicism of Huss, and, on evidence, 
declared him guilty of heresy and obstinacy. But this did not 
satisfy the holy Synod, who advised and sanctioned Sigismiond’s 
breach of faith, and, by this means, became partakers in his 
perfidy. . 

But Huss, says Murray, suffered in Constance, a free city, 
over the laws of which Sigismond had no control. The Empe- 
ror, he concludes, could not have prevented the Constantian Act 
of Faith. This is another shameful misrepresentation. The 
Bishop, in his statement, breaks faith with history, as much as 
the Emperor did with Huss. ‘The Emperor made no attempt to 
oppose the synod. His Majesty, on the contrary, protested, 
that rather than support the Heresiarch,in his error and obstina- 
cy, he would kindle the fire with hisown hands. ‘The sentence, 
accordingly, was executed by Imperial authority. The Council 
consigned the prisoner to the Emperor, and the Emperor to the 
Duke of Bavaria, who delivered him to the executioner.t Sigis- 
mond, it appears, possessed power; but instead ofusing it for the 
protection of Huss, he exerted it for his punishment. He could 
not, indeed, have annulled the prisoner’s sentence of heresy; but 
he could have granted him life and liberty, till the expiration of 
his safe-conduct, as Charles did tu Luther. 

But the Council’s sanction of the oath-annulling and faith-vio- 
lating system, depends, by no means, on the contents of the 
Emperor’s safe-conduct or his treatment of Huss. Murray, if 
he even could have vindicated Sigismond, would have effected 
just nothing, with respect to the Council. The Holy Ruffians, 
at Constance, avowed the shocking maxim, with fearlessness, 
and without disguise, both by their deputation to the Emperor, 
and by their declarations in Council. 

The deputation sent to the Emperor, for the purpose of con- 
certing a plan for the safety, order, and convenience of the 
council’s future deliberations, maintained this principle. ‘These 
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gave his Majesty to understand, that the council had authority 
to disengage him from a legal promise, when pledged to a per- 
son guilty of heresy. This is attested by Dachery, an eye-wit- 
ness, in his German History of the Constantian Council. The 
deputation, says this historian, “‘in along speech, persuaded the 
Emperor, that by decretal authority, he should not keep faith 
with a man,accused of heresy.”a Nauclerus, who lived shortly 
after the council, testifies nearly the same thing. The Empe- 
ror himself entertained this opinion of the deputation’s sentiments. 
His Majesty; addressing Huss, at his last examination, declared 
“that some thought he had no right to afford any protection to 
aman convicted, or even suspected.of heresy.”Y ‘The deputa- 
tion, on this occasion, must have known and represented the 
opinion of the Synod, which acquiesced, without any contradic- 
tion, in this statement, and which, had the Emperor been mis- 
taken, should have corrected the error. Huss was a victim to 
the malevolent passions of the council, and the weakness, su- 
perstition, and perfidy of the Emperor. 

The faith-violating maxim was avowed, not only by the de- 
putation, but also by the council. ‘The Infallible assembly, 
boldly, roundly, and express!y declared, that ‘‘no faith or pro- 
mise, prejudicial to Catholicism, was to be kept with John 
Huss, by natural, Divine, or human law.”" Prejudicial to Ca- 
tholicism, in this case, could signify no infraction on the faith of 
the church; but merely the permission of a man, convicted of 
heresy, to escape with his life. Faith, therefore, according to 
the council, should be violated, rather than allow a heretic to 
live. ‘The synod of Basil, however, and the diet of Worms, 
thought otherwise, when they suffered the Bohemians and Luther, 
under the protection of asafe-conduct, to withdraw from the coun- 
cil and the diet, and return in safety, to their own country. 

The Sacred Synod, unsatisfied with this frightful declaration, 
issued, in its nineteenth session, another enactment ofa similar 
kind, but expressed in more general terms, and capable of more 
extensive application. According to these patrons of perfidy, 
‘no safe-conduct disadvantageous tothe faith or jurisdiction of 
the church, though granted by Emperor, Prince, or King, and 
ratified by the most solemn obligations, can be any protection to 
persons convicted of heresy. Persons, suspected of defection 
from the faith may be tried by the proper ecclesiastical judges, 
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and if convicted, and persisting in error, may be punished, though 
they attended the tribunal, relying on a safe-conduct, and other- 
wise would not have appeared. “x This declaration, it is plain, 
contains a formal sanction of the atrocious principle. 

Alexander, followed by Murray, Crotty, and Higgins, endea- 
vours to vindicate the council and the Emperor, by distributing 
the condemnation and execution of Huss between the Synodal 
aud Royal authority.’ The council, in the exercise of its eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, convicted the accused of heresy, cid the 
Emperor, according to the laws of the state,’ executed the sen- 
‘tence. Both, therefore, were clear of allimputa Bon ee fidy. 

This isa beautiful specimen of the Shandian logic and casuis- 
try. An action, according to Tristram, which, when committed 
entirely by one, is sinful, does, wees divided between. two, and 
perpetrated partly by one, and partly by the other, become sin- 
less. Two Ladies, hee ue an Abbess and Margarita, 
wished to name a word of two syllables, the pronunciation of 
which, by one person, would have beena crime. Vhe Abbess, 
therefore, repeated the first, and Margarita, by her direction, the 
last syllable; and, by this means, both evaced all criminality.” 
Alexander, Murray, Crotty, and Higgins, in like manner, parti- 
tion the breach of faith between the ‘Council and the Emperor, 
the church and state, the ecclesiastical and civil law, and by 
this simple and easy process, exculpate both from all blame or 
violation of faith. Breach of trust,it seems, loses, in this way, 
its immorality, and is transformed into duty. Some people, how- 
ever, unacquainted with the new system of Shandian dialece 
tics, may suppose, that this learned distinction, instead of ex- 
criminating each, oniy rendered both guilty. 

The faithlessness of the council and the Emperor has been ad- 
mitted by Sigismond, the French clergy, the Diet of Worms, 
nd the Infallible councils of Basil and Trent. Sigismond, on, 
one occasion, seemed sensible of his owa infamy. pat Majesty 
accordingly, blushed, in the council, when Huss appealed to the 
Iniperial pledge of protection. 1 came to this city, said the ac- 
cused, to the assembled Fathers, “relying on the public faith of 
the Emperor, who is now present;” and, whilst he uttered these 
words, ‘he locked stedfastly in the face of Sigismond, who, 
feeling the truth of the reproach, blushed for his own baseness, "a 
Conscious guilt and shame~crimsoned his countenance, and be- 
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irayed the inward emotions of his self-condemned soul. His 
blush. was an extorted and unwilling acknowledgement. of his 
perfidy. ‘The Emperor, it is plain, notwithstanding modern ad- 
vocacy, thought himself guilty. hyo 

The French clergy, accordmgto Thuanus, urged the Constan- 
tian decision, as a precedent, for a similar act of treachery.” ‘The 
French, according to Gibert, afterward, in temporizing inconsis- 
tency, deprecated the infringement of the Imperial Safeguard, by 
which capital punishment was inflicted on a man, to whom had 
been promised safety and impunity. The French, in these instan- ~ 
ces, varied, indeed; with the times, on the subject of breaking 
trust, and exemplified the fluctuations which occur even inaa 
infallible communion. ‘The French clergy, however, in both 
cases, concurred in ascribing perfidy to the Constantian Con- 
STESS. : 

The Diet of Worms, or, at least, a party in that assembly, 
pleaded the precedent of Synodal and Imperial treachery, at the 
Constantian assembly, in favor of breaking faith with Luther.¢ 
This showed their opinion of the council. Charles, however, 
possessed more integrity than Sigismond,‘‘and was resolved notto 
blush with his predecessor.°” ‘The Elector Palatine, supported 
the Emperor; and their united authority defeated the intended 
design of treachery. 

‘The council of Basil and Trent, in the safe-conducts granted 
to the Bohemians. and Germans, admitted the sanre fact.. The 
Basilians, in their safe-conduct to the Bohemians, disclaimed all 
intention of fallacy or deception, open or concealed, prejudicial to 
the public faith, founded on any authority, power, right, law, ea- 
non, or council, especially those of Constance or Sienna. The 
Trentin safe-conduct to the German Protestants, is to the same 
effect. Both these documents, proceeding from General Coun- 
cils, reject, for themselves the Constantian precedent of treach- 
ery, aud in so doing, grant its existence. . 

‘The General Council of Basil copied the bad example, issued 
at the Lateran, Lyons, Pisa, and Constance... This unerring’ as- 
sembly, in its fourth session, invalidated all oaths, promises,and 
obligations, which might prevent any person from coming to the 
council.£ Attendance, at Basil, it was alleged, would tend to ec- 


b Allato in eam rem Concilii Constantiensis decreto.. Thuanus, 3. 524, Gibert, 
¥, 106, 
¢ Qui approuvant ce qui c’etoit fait a Constance, disoient qu'on ne devoit point 
“lui garder la foi. Paolo, 1, 28. , 
d Je ne veux pas rougir avec Sigismond, mon predecesseur, Lenfant, t. 404, 
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clesiastical utility, and to this end, even at the expense of perju- 
ry, every sacred and sworn engagement had to yield. The sa- 
cred Synod, in its thirty-fourth session, deposed Eugenius for 
simony, perjury, schism, and heresy, and absolved all Christi- 
ans from their sworn ubedience to his Supremacy. The Pon- 
tiff was guilty of heterodoxy, and, therefore, unworthy of good 
faith, and became a proper subject of treachery. The Holy Fa- 
thers, in the thirty-seventh session, condemned, reprobated, and 
annulled all compacts, promises, and oaths, which might obstruct 
the election of a Sovereign Pontiff. This was clever, and like 
men determined to do business. 

This maxim, in this manner, prior to the Reformation, ob- 
tained general reception, in the Popish communion. 'The Ro- 
man Hierarchs, as the Viceroys of Heaven,continued, according 
to passion, interest,or fancy, and especially with persons convic- 
ted or suspected of schism, apostacy, or heterodoxy, to invali- 
date oaths, promises,or vows, of alldescriptions. General coun- 
cils arrogated the same authority, and practised the same infer- 
nal principle. Universal harmony, without a breath of opposi- 
tion, prevailed on this topic, through Papal Christendom. This 
abomination, therefore, in all its frightful deformity, constituted 
an integral part of Popery. 

The Reformation, on this subject, commenced a new era. 
The deformity of the Papal system remained,in a great measure, 
unnoticed, amid the starless night of the dark ages, and even 
the dim twilight, which dawned on the world, at the revival of 
letters. ‘The hideous spectre, associated with kindred hor- 
rors, and concealed in congenial obscurity, escaped, for a long 
time, the sight, the abhorrence, and the execration of man. But 
the light of the reformation exposed the monster, in all its fright- 
fulness. ‘The Bible began to shed its lustre through the world. 
The beams of the Sun of Righteousness,reflected from the book 
of God, poured a flood of moral radiance over the earth. Man 
opened his eyes, and the foul spirits of darkness fled. Intellec- 
tual light shed its rays through the mental gloom of the votary 
of Popery, as wellas the patron of Protestantism. 

The abettors of Romanism, in the general diffusion of scrip- 
tural information and rational philosophy,felt ashamed of ancient 
absurdity; and have, in consequence, disowned or modified se- 
veral tenets of their religion, which were embraced, with unsha- 
ken fidelity, by their orthodox ancestors. The six universities 
of Lovain, Douay, Paris, Alcala, Valladolid, and Salamanca, 
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which, in their reply to Pitt’s questions, disowned the King-depo- 
sing power, disavowed, the oath-annulling and faith.violating 
maxim. The Romish Committee of Ireland, in 1792, in the 
name of all their Popish countrymen, represented the latter prin- 
ciple, as worthy of unqualified reprobation, and destructive of all 
morality, religion, and honesty. The Irish Bishops, Murray, 
Doyle, and Kelly, in their examination before the British Com- 
mons, in 1826, disclaimed all such sentiments, with becoming 
and utter indignation, which was followed at Maynooth exami- 
nation, by the deprecation of Crotty, Slevin, and Mac Kale.i 
This, at the present day, seems to be the avowal of all, even 
those of the Romish communion, except, perhaps, a few Apos- 
tles of Jesuitism. 

This change is an edifying specimen of the boasted immuta- 
bility of Romanism, and one of the triumphs of the Reformation, 
by which it was produced. ‘The universal renunciation of the 
hateful maxim, is a trophy of the great revolution, which Doyle, 
ina late publication, has denominated the Grand Apostacy. 


i Com. Report, 175, 227, 243, 659, Crotty, 89. Slevin, 258. Mac Kale, 266. 
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_ ‘TRIN?TARIANISM, though without system or settled phraseo- 
logy,was thefaith of Christian antiquity. ‘This doctrine,indeed,was 
hot confined to Judaism or Christianity; but may, ina disfigu- 
red and uncouth semblance, be discovered in the annals of Gen- 
tilism and philosophy. The Persian, Egyptian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, and Scandinavian mythology ‘exhibits some faint traces, 
some distorted features of this mystery, conveyed, no doubt, 
through the suspicious, defective, and muddy channels of tradi- 
tion. Thesame, in a misshapen form,appears in the Orphictheo- 
logy,and in the Zoroastrian, Pythagorean, and Platonic philoso- 
phy. The system, which tradition, in broken hints, and carica- 
tured representation, insinuated,was detlared.i in plain language,by 
revelation, and received, in full confidence, by Christian faith. 
The early Christians, however, unpractised in speculation, 
were satisfied with acknowledging-the essential unity & personal 
distinctions of the Supreme Being. The manner of the identi- 
ty and per sonality, the unity and ‘distinction of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, had, in a great measure, escaped the vain research of res 
finement, curiosity, and presumption. Philosophy, during the 
lapse of three ages, after the introduction of Christianity,had not; 
toany considerable extent, dared, on this subject, to theorize, 
distinguish, or define. The ey a of man, in those days of 
simplicity, had not attempted to obtrude on the arcana of Hea- 
ven. ‘The relations of Paternal, Filial, and Processional deity 
escaped, in this manner, the eye of vain curiosity, and remained, 
in consequence, undefined, undisputed, and unexplained. No 


fixed, determined, or dictatorial expressions being prestribed by 
pontifical, synodal, or Imperial authority, the unfettered freedom 
of antiquity ascribed to the several Divine Persons in the God- 
bead, all the perfections of Deity. ‘This liberty, indeed, was un- 
friendly to precision oflanguage: and many phrases, accordingly, 
were used by the ancients, on this subject, which are unmarked 
with accuracy. The hostility of Heresiarchs first taught the ne- 
cessity of discrimination and exactness of diction, on this, as on 
other topics of theology. 

Arius, about the year 317, was, on this question, the first in- 
novator on the faith of antiquity, whose error obtained extensive 
circulation, or was attended with important consequences. Ar- 
temon, Paul, Ebion, and a few other speculators, indeed, had, on 
this topic, broached some novel opinions. ‘These, however, were 
local, and soon checked. But Arianism, like contagion, spread 
through Christendom; and was malignant in its nature and 
lasting in its consequences. 

This heresy originated in Alexandria. The Patriarch of that 
city, whose name was Alexander, discoursing, perhaps, with a 
display of ostentation, curiosity, and speculation, on the ‘Trinity, 
ascribed consubstantiality and equality tothe Son. Arius, actu- 
ated,says Theodoret, with envy and ambition, opposed this the- 
ory. Epiphanius, represents Arius, in this attempt, as influen- 
ced by Satan, and inspired by the afflatus of the Devil. Alex- 
ander’s theology seemed, to Arius, to destroy the unity of God, 
and the distinction of Father and Son. 

Epiphanius has drawn a masterly and striking portrait of 
Arius. His stature was tall, and his aspect melancholy. His 
whole person,like the wily serpent, seemed formed for deception, 
fraud, and subtlety. His dress was simple and pleasing; whilst 
his address and cunversation, on the first interview, were impo- 
sing, mild, and winning. His prepossessing manner was calcu- 
lated to captivate the mind, by the fascinations of flattery, gen- 
tleness, andinsinuation. Sozomen and Socrates represent Arius, 
as an able dialectitian, and a formidable champion in the thorny 
field of controversy.» 

His opinions, on the topic of the Trinity, differed widely from 
the generality of his fellow-Christians. ‘The Son, according to 
his view, was a created being, formed in time, out of nothing, 
by the plastic power of the Almighty. Immanuel, in this sys- 
tem, does not possess eternity. A time was,in which he did 
not exist. He was, according to this statement, unlike the Fa- 
ther in substance, subject to mutability, and liable to pain.c 
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‘The Heresiarch’s impiety prevented not his success, in prose- 
lytism, which he obtained, in a great measure, by his extraor- 
dinary zeal and activity. His system was soon embraced by two, 
Egyptian bishops, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and, what 
is more extraordinary, by 700'devoted virgins. He boasted, at 
onetime, of being followed by all the Oriental clergy, except 
Philogonos, Hellenicus, and Macarius, of Antioch, Tripoli, and 
Jerusalem.4 

The Patriarch of Alexandria, in the mean time, having admo- 
nished the Innovator. and found him obstinate, conveneda coun- 
cil, in 320, consisting of about 100 Egyptian and Lybian bishops, 
who condemned Arianism, expelled its author, with the clergy, 
Virgins, and laity of his faction, from the church and from the 
city. Arius went to Palestina, where some, says Epiphanius, 
received, and some rejected hissystem.¢ His party, however, 
soon became formidable. ‘The Arians, accordingly, assembled 
a synod, and exhibited a noble display of their unity with the 
Egyptians. ‘The former, in the council of Bithynia, reversed all 
that had been done at Alexandria. Arius was declared ortho- 
dox, and admitted to their communion. Circular letters were 
transmitted to the several Bishops of the church, for the purpose 
of inducing them to follow the Bithynian example, and of enjoin- 
ing the same on the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

The Tyrian, some time after, counteracted the Nicean coun- 
cil, as the Bithynian had the Alexandrian. The council of Ni- 
cea,the first General,convoked by the Emperor Constantine,was 
‘assembled to settle the Trinitarian controversy, and was the most 
celebratea ecclesiastical congress of antiyuity. ‘The clergy were 
summoned from the several parts of Christendom,and about 318 
attended. Osios,in the general opinion, was honored with the 
“presidency. ‘The assembled Fathers, for the establishment of 
Trinitarianism, and the extermination of Arianism, declared the. 
CONSUBSTANTIALITY of the Son. ‘This celebrated term, indeed, 
had, about sixty years before, been rejected by the synod of An- 
tioch, and by Dionysius of Alexandria, in opposition to Sabelli- 
anism. cd nee heoneh however, had rejected it, merely because un- 
scriptural; but afterward used itin an epistle to the Roman Hi- 
erarch. ‘The Antiochian Fathers omitted it, because itseemed, 
in the perverted explanation of the Paulicians, to favor Sabelli- 
anism, and militate against the distinct personality of the Son. 
The word, however, came into use soon after the Apostolic age. 
Tertullian, arguing against Praxias, employs an expression of 
the same im port. The term, according to Ruffinus, was found in, 
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the works of Origin.’ The Arians, only three in number, who. 
refused subscription, were, according tothe Unchristian custom of 
the age, anathematized, excommunicated, and banished. 

The Tyrian Synod, though only Provincial, endeavoured to 
counteract the supreme authority. of the General Nicean Coun- 
cil. This assembly, which was convened by the Emperor, in 
335, consisted of about 60 of the Eastern Episcopacy. Atha+ 
nasius, who was compelled to appear as a criminal, accused of 
the foulest, but most unfounded imputations, attended with about 
forty Egyptians. Dionysius, with the Imperial Guards, was come 
missioned to prevent tumult, commotion, or disorder. The 
Arian faction was led by Eusebius of Caesarea, with passion, pre- 
judice, and tyranny. ‘The whole scene combined the noisy fu- 
ry ofamob, and the appalling horrors of an Inquisition. Atha- 
nasius, however, with admirable dexterity, exposed the injustice 
ofthe council, and vindicated his own innocence. The champi- 
on of Trinitarianism, however, would have been murdered by the 
bravoes of Arianism, had netthe soldiery rescved the intended 
victim from assassination. He embarked in a ship, and escaped 
their holy vengeance. But the sacred Synod, in his absence, 
didnot forget to pronounce sentence of condemnation, excommu- 
nication, and banishment. 

The Antitrinitarians, soon after the Nicean Council, split inte 
several factions, distinguished by different names. ‘The Arians, 
and Semi-arians,however, predominated. ‘The Arians followed 
the system: of their founder, and continued to maintain the prssi- 
MILARITY of the Son. ‘The Semiarians approximating to the 
Nicenians, asserted his stmiLariry.+ Arianism, indeed, in 
the multiplicity of its several forms, occupies all the immense, 
space between Socinianism,which holds the Son’s mere humani- | 
ty, and Trinitarianism, which maintains his true Deity. This 
intermediate distance seems to have been filled by the Antitrini- 
tarian systems of the fourth century,as they ascribed more or less 
perfection to the second person of the Godhead. ‘The Arians 
and Semi-arians, however, wrangling about the Similarity and 
Dissimilarity , showed the utmost oppositiun and hatred to each 
other, as well as to the Nicenians who contended for the Consub= 
stantiality. 


The Semi-arians and Trinitarians soon came to action, in the 
Antiochian and Roman Synods. Julius, the Roman Pontiff, 
assembled a Roman council of fifty Italian bishops, in which 
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Athanasius was tried, acquitted, and admitted to commutiiott. 
The Greeks, in the mean time, assembled at Antioch,and open- 
eda battery against the enemy.i ‘These, amounting to ninety, 
degraded Athanasius, and issued three Semi-arian Creeds, which, 
differing, in other particulars, concurred in rejecting the Con- 
substantiality. 

The Council of Sardica, in 347, declared for Athanasius and 
Trinitarianism,and was opposed by that of Philippopolis,in ‘Thra- 
cia. The Sardican assembly consisted of about 300 of the La- 
tins,and the other of about 70 of the Greeks. The hostile councils 
encountered each other, with their spiritual artillery, and hurled 
the thunders of mutual excommunication. ‘The Latins, at Sar- 
dica, cursed and degraded the Arians, with great devotion. 
The Greeks, at Philippopolis, retorting the imprecations with 
equal piety, condenmed the Consubstantiality, and excommuni- 
cated Athanasius, the Alexandrian Patriarch, Julius, the Roman 
Pontiff, and their whole party. Athanasius, in this manner, 
stigmatized, in the East, as asinner, was revered, in the West, 
asaSaint. Accounted the patron of heresy, among the Greeks, 
he was reckoned,among the Latins, the champion of Catholicism. 
Having devoted each other to Satan, with mutual satisfaction, 
the pious episcopacy proceeded to the secondary task of enacting 
forms of faith. ‘The Western prelacy were content with the Ni- 
cean confession. The Oriental cleigy published an ambiguous 
ereed, faintly tinged with Semi-arianism. 

x he Sardican redaneih was the last stand, which the Latins, 
during the reign of Constantius, made for Athanasius and ‘['rini- 
tarianism. ‘The Greeks, who were mostly Arians, were joined 
by the Latins, and both, in concert, in the councils of Arles, Mi- 
lan, Sirmium, Ariminum,Seleucia, and Constantinople, condem- 
ned Athanasius and supported Arianism. 

The Synod of Arles, in 353, commenced hostilities against 
the Consubstantiality and its Alexandrian champion. Constan- 
tius had long, with the utmost anxiety, wished the Western pre- 
Jacy to condemn the Alexandrian Metropolitan. But the Em- 
peror, on account of his enemy’s popularity, and the reviving 
freedom of the Koman government, proceeded with caution, de~ 
lay, and difficulty. ‘The Latins met at Arles, where Marcellus 
and Vincens, who, from their capacity and experience, were ex- 
pected to maintain the dignity of their legation, represented the 
Roman Hierarch. Valens and Ursacius, who were veterans in 
faction, led the Arian and Imperial party ; and succeeded by the 
superiority of their tactics, and the influence of their Sovereign, 
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3n proéuring the condemnation of Athanasius., _ 

‘The Synod of Arles was, in 355, succeeded by that of Milai, 
and attended with similar consequences. This convention, sum- 
moned by Constantius, consisted of about 300 of the Western, 
and afew ofthe Orientalclergy. ‘The assembly, which, in number, 
appears to have equaled the Nicean Council,seemed, at first,to favor 
the Nicean faith, and its intrepid defender. Dionysius, Eusebius, 
Lucifer, and Hilary, made a vigorous, though an unsuccessful 
stand. But the integrity of theBishops was gradually unde: mi- 
ned by the sophistry of the Arians and the solicitation of the Em- 
peror, who gratified his revenge, at.the expense of his dignity, 
and exposed his own passiuns, while he influenced those of the 
clergy. Reason, truth, and equity were silenced by the clamors 
of a venal majority. ‘The Arians were admitted to communi- 
on, and the hero of trinitarianism was, with all due solemnity, 
condemned by the formal judgment of Western, as well as Eas- 
tern Christendom. k 

The decisions of Arles and Milan were corroborated by those 
of Sirmium. ‘The Sirnuan assembly, convoked by the Emperor, 
and celebrated in the annals of antiquity, consisted, says Sozo- 
men, of both Greeks and Latins; and, therefore, in the usual 
acceptation of the term, was a general council. The Westerns, 
according to Binius, amounted to more than three jhundred, and 
the Easterns, in all probability, were equally numerous. The 
_ Fathers of Sirmium must have been about double those of Ni- 
cea.™ The Assembly seems to have had several sessions, at 
considerable intervals, and its chronology has been adjusted by 
Petavius and Valesius. 

The Sirmians emitted three forms of faith. The First, in 
351,omits the Consubstantiality, but contains no express declara- 
tion against the Divinity of the Son. ‘This exposition, which 
Athanasius accounted Arian, Gelasius, Hilary, and Facun- 
dus reckoned Trinitarian." ‘The Eastern and Western champi- 
ons of the faith, differed, in this manner, on the orthodoxy of a 
creed, issued by a numerous council, and confirmed by a Roman 
Pontiff. Athanasius condemned as heresy, a confession, which 
Hilary, supported, in the rear, by his Infallibility Pope Gelasi- 
us, approved as Catholicism. This was an admirable display of 
unity. ‘The Second formulary of Sirmium, in 357, contains pure 
Arianism. The Consubstantiality and Similarity,in this celebra- 
ted confession, are rejected, and the Son, in dignity, honor, and 
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glory, represented:as inferior to the Father, who alone possessbs 
the attributes of eternity, -invisibility, and immortality. The 
Third, which was afterward adopted in the Ariminian synod, is 
Semi-arian. Rejecting the Consubstantiality, as unscriptural, it 
asserts the Similarity of the Son. 

The Second Sirmian Confession was confirmed by Pope Libe- 
rius. Baronius, Alexander, Binius, and Juenin, indeed, have 
laboured hard to show that the creed, which Liberius signed, 
was not the Second, but the lirst of Sirmium, which, according 
to Hilary, was orthodox.® But the unanimous testimony of his- 
tory is against this opinion. Du Pin has stated the transactions 
on thisoccasion, with his usual candorand accuracy. The Ro-« 
man Bishop, according to this author subscribed’ the Second of 
Sirmium,which was Arian,while an exile at Berea, and the First 
of the same city, which was Semi-Arian, afterward atthe place 
in which it was issued. “All antiquity, with one consent, ad« 
mits the cemainty of this P ontifl’s subscription to an Arian Creed, 
and speaks of his fall, as an apostacy from the faith.” Du Pin’s 
statement, and the Arianism of the Sirmian Confession, which 
Liberius signed, has been attested by Liberius, Hilary, Athana- 
sius, Jerom, Philostorgius, Damasus, Anastasius, and Sozo- 
men. 

Liberius himself, in his epistle to the Oriental Clergy, de« 
clared, that he signed, at Berea, the Confession, which was pre- 
sented to him, by Demophilus, a decided and zealous partizan 
of Arianism. Demophilus, the Roman Pontiff writes, ‘sexplain- 
ed the Sirmian faith; which Liberius, with a willing mind, 
afterward subscribed.” He avers, in the same production, that 
“he agreed with the Oriental Bishops,” who were notoriously 
Arian, “‘in all things.’ 

The Sainted Hilary calls Liberius a Prevaricator, designates 
the Confession, issued at Sirmium, proposed by Demophilus, 
and signed by the Pontiff, “the Arian perfidy,’ and launches 
“three anathemas against his Holiness and his companions, who 
were all heretics.”" Hilary’s account shows, in the clearest. terms 
that it was not the first Sirmian Formulary, which Liberius sig- 
ned. ‘This, Hilary accounted orthodox, and, therefore, would 
not denominate it a perfidy. 

Athanasius confirms the relation of Hilary, and the apostacy 
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of Liberius, “‘who, through fear of death, subscribed.” Jerom 
of sainted memory, has, in his Catalogue and Chronicon, rela- 
ted the same fact. Fortunatian, says the Saint,“‘urged, and sub- 
dued, and constrained Liberius to the subscription of heresy.” 
Liberius, says the saine author, ‘“‘weary of banishment, signed 
heretical pravity.” Liberius, according to Philostorgius, ‘‘sub- 
scribed against Athanasius and the Consubstantiality.” This 
Pontiff, says Damasus, in his Pontifical, and Anastasius, in his 
History, ‘“‘consented to the heretic Constantius.” ‘The Emperor, 
says Sozomen, “‘forced Liberius to deny the Consubstantiality.”s 

Liberius, Hilary, Athanasius, Jerom, Philostorgius, Dama- 
sus, and Anastasius, in this statement, have, in more modern 
times, been followed by Platina, Auxilius, Eusebius, Cusan, Are- 
olus, Mezeray, Bruys, Petavius, Marian, Alvarius, Beda, Sabel- 
licus, Gerson, Regino, Alphonsus, Caron, Tostatus, Godeau, 
Du Pin, and Maimburg. Liberius, says Platina, ‘‘agreed, in 
all things, with the heretics or Arians.” Auxilius, Eusebius, 
‘Cusan, Areolus, Mezeray, Bruys, Petavius, Marian, and Alva- 
rus represent Liberius, as subscribing or consenting to an Arian 
Confession, Beda,the English historian, in his Martyrology, 
characterizes this Pontiff, like the Emperor Constantius, asa 
partizan of Arianism. Ligerius, according to Sabellicus, Gerson, 
Regino, Alphonsus, Caron, and Tostatus, was an Arian. This 
Pontiff, says Godeau, ‘‘subseribed the Sirmian confession, ‘and 
concurred withthe Oriental clergy, who were the patrons of he- 
resy. His condemnation of Athanasius, at this time, ‘was the 
condemnation of Catholicism.” Du Pin bears testimony-of this 
Pontili’s -apostacy, in signing the second confession of Sirmium., 
The Roman Hierarch, says this author, in his History and Dis- 
sertations, subscribed to both Arianism and Semi-Arianism3 
while all the ancients, with the utmost unanimity, testify his de- 
fection from ‘Trinitarianism. Maimburg, though a Jesuit, ad- 
mits the Pontiff’ssolemn approbation of Arianism, and his fall 
into the abyss of -heresy.' 

$ boBnPecs tov arcchovpnvoy Oavatov, umeypawev Athanasius, ad Sol,--Solici« 
tavit ac iregit et ad subdscriptionem haeresies compulit. Jerom, 4, 124. -Liverius taee 
dio victus exilii et in haeretica pravitate subscribens: Jeromin Chron. AcPépiov kata 
Tov oposaiov kat py Kat Kata ye tov AYavaciOv voypawai- Philos. 1V_3. ° Liberius 
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His Supremacy’s fall from Trinitartanism, indeed, is attested 
by all antiquity, and by all the moderns, who have any preten- 
sions to learning, candor, or honesty. The relation has been de- 
nied only by a few men, such as Baronius, Bellarmin, and Binius, 
whose days were spent in the worthy task of concealing or perver- 
ting the truth. These, utterly destitute of historical authority, 
have endeavoured to puzzle the subject by nonsense, misrepre- 
sentation, and chicanery. Baronius maintains the orthodoxy of 
the Sirmian confession, signed by the Roman Pontiff. The Anna- 
list on this topic, has the honor to. differ from the saints and his- 
torians of antiquity, such as Hilary, Athanasius, Jerom, Dama- 
sus, andSozomen. His Infallibility, according to Bellarmin, en- 
couraged Arianism only in external’ action; while his mind, 
“that noble seat of thought,” remained the unspotted citadel of 
genuine Catholicism. ‘his was very clear and sensible in the 
Jesuit, who seems to have been nearly as good at distinctions. 
as Walter Shandy. - 

The Pontiff’s vindicators, such as Baronius, Bellarmin, Bi- 
nius, and Juenin, who deny his Arianism, admit his condemna- 
tion of Athanasius, his communion with the Arians, and his 
omission of the Consubstantiality. These errors, which are ac- 
knowledged, amount, in reality, to agprofession of Arianism, and 
an immolation of the truth. The cause of Athanasius, says 
Maimburg, “was inseparable from the faith,}which he defended.” 
The condemnation of the Trinitarian chief, according to Godeau 
and Morery, ‘was tantamount to the condemnation of Catholi- 
eism.” : 

The Papal church, therefore, in its representation at Sirmium, 
through the Oriental and Occidental communion, was, in this 
manner, guilty of general apostacy. Its head and its members, 
or the Roman Pontiff and his clergy, conspired, through Eastern 
and Western Christendom, against Catholicism, and felLinto he- 
resy. ‘I'he defection extended tothe Greeks and Latins, and was 
sanctioned by the Pope. No fact, in all antiquity, is better attested 
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than this event, in which all the cotemporary historians concur, 
without a single discord to interrupt the general harmony. 

The world, on this occasion, was blessed with two cotempora~ 
ry Arian Pontiffs. During the expatriation of Liberius, Felix 
was raised to the Papacy, and remains, to the present day, a 
saint anda martyr of Romanism. ‘This Hierarch, notwithstan- 

‘ding,was, withoutany lawfulelection, ordained by Arian Bishops, 
communicated with the Arian party, einbraced, say Socrates 
and Jerom, the Arian heresy, and violated a solemn oath, which, 
with the rest of the Roman clergy, he had taken, to acknowledge 
no other bishop,while Liberius lived. Athanasius, the champion 
of Trinitarianism, was so ungenteel as to style this saint, ‘a 
monster, raised to the Papacy by the malice of Antichrist.” 
The Church, at this time, had two Arian heads and God two 
heretical Vicars-General. Qne Viceroy of Heaven was guilty 
of Arianism, and the other, both of Arianism and perjury. Ba- 
ronius and Bellarmin should have informed Christendom, which 
of these Vice-Gods, or whether both possessed the attribute of 
Infallibility. rei 

The councils ef Ariminum,Seleucia,and Constantinople follow- 
ed the defection of Liberius, and displayed, in a striking point of 
view,the versatility ofthe Papal communion, & the triumph of the 
Arian heresy. Constantius had designed to call a general council, 
for the great, but impracticable purpose of effecting unanimity of 
faith, through all the precincts of Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom: and Arianism, in the Emperor’s intention, was to be the 
standard of uniformity. His Majesty, however, was diverted 
probably by the intrigues of the Arians, from the resolution of 
convening the Greeks and Latins, in one assembly. ‘Two coun- 
cils, therefore, one in the Kast, and the other inthe West, were 
appointed to meet at the same time. The Westerns were in- 
structed to meet at Ariminum,and the Easterns at Seleucia. The 
Ariminian council, which met in 359, consisted of 400, or, as 
some say, 600 Western Bishops, from Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and Illyricum.* ‘The Arian party, in this convention, 
was small, amounting only to about 80; but was led by Valens 
and Ursacius, who, trained under the Eusebian banners, in the 
ecclesiastical wars of the lsast, had been practised in faction, ca- 
bal, and popular discussion, which gave them a superiority over 
the undisciplined, ecclesiastical soldiery of the West. 

The Council at first, assumed a high tone of orthodoxy. The 
Consubstantiality was retained, the Nicean faith coniirmed, and 
the Arian heresy condemned, with the usual anathemas. The 
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Ariminians, unsatisfied with the condemnation of Arianism, 
proceeded next to point their spiritual artillery against its parti- 
zans.’ ‘ihese were sacrificed to the interests of the Nicean theo- 
logy, and hurled from their episcopal thrones,.as an immolation 
to the offended genius of Trinitarianism. 

But the end of this assembly disgraced the beginning. Ursa- 
cius and Valens, experienced in wordy war, and skilled in Syno- 
dal tactics, rallied their flying forces, and charged the victorious 
enemy with sophistry, menace, and negotiation. These veterans 
summoned to their aid, the authority of the Emperor, and the 
control of the Prefect, who was commissioned to banish the re- 
fractory, ifthey did not exceed fifteen. The chieanery of the 
Semi-arian: faction embarrassed, confounded, and, at last, decei- 
ved the ignorance or simplicity of the Latin prelacy, who, by 
fraud, importunity,and intimidation, yielded to the enemy, and 
surrendered the Palladium of the Nicenian Faith. The autho- 
rity of Constantius,the influence of Taurus, the stratagems of Ur- 
sacius and Valens, the dread of banishment, the distress of hun- 
ger and cold, extorted the reluctantsubscription of the Ariminian 
Fathers to a Semi-arian form of faith, which established the Si- 
milarity of the Son, but suppressed the Consubstantiality. The 
suppression, however, did not satisfy the Semi-arian party. An 
addition was subjoined, declaring “the Son unlike other creatures.” 
‘lhis plainly implied that the Son isa created being, though of a 
superior order and ofa peculiar kind. ‘The Western clergy, in 
this manner, were bubbled out of their religion. All, says Pros- 
per, ‘‘condemned, through treachery, the ancient faith, and sub- 
scribed the perfidy of Ariminum.”* The crafty dexterity of the 
Semi-arians gulled the silly simplicity or gross ignorance of the 
Trinitarians, who, according to their own story, soon repented. 
Arianism, said the French Chancellor, at Poisy, was established 
by the General Council of Ariminum. 

The Eastern clergy,in the mean time, met at Seleucia, and ex- 
hibited a scene of confusion, fury, tumult, animosity, and non- 
sense, calculated to excite the scorn of the infidel, the laugh of 
thesatirist, and the pity ofthe wise. Nazianzen calls this assem- 
bly “‘the tower of Babel and the Council of Caiaphas.” An 
hundred and sixty bishops attended. ‘The Semi-arians amount- 
ed to about 105, the Arians to forty, and the Trinitarians to fif- 
teen. Leonas, the Questor, attended, as the Emperor’s deputy, 
to prevent tumult. The Arians and Semi-arians commenced fu- 
rious debates on the Son’s Similarity, Dissimilarity, and Con- 
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substantiality. Dissension and animosity arose to such a height, 
that Leonas withdrew, telling the noisy ecclesiastics, that his 
presence was not necessary to enable them to quarrel,and wran- 
gie, and scold. ‘he Semi-arian creed of Antioch, however, was, 
on the motion of Sylvan, recognized and subscribed; and the 
Arians withdrew from the assembly. ‘The Arians and a depu- 
tation fromthe Semi-arians, afterward appeared at court, to plead 
their cause before the Emperor, who obliged both to sign the 
last Sirmian confession, which, dropping the Consubstantiality, 
established the Similarity of the Son, in all things.* 

The Byzantine Synod, which met in 360, confirmed the last 
Sirmian confession. ‘This assembly consisted of 50 Bishops of 
Bythinia, who were the abettorsof Arianism. All these, though 
Arians, adopted a Sirmian Formulary, which sanctioned “the 
Similarity of the Son, in all things.” This, these dissemblers 
did, to flatter the Emperor, who patronized this system. All 
other formis of belief were condemned, the Acts of the Seleucian 
Synod repealed, and the chief patrons ofthe Semiarian heresy 
deposed.» 

‘The Arians, supported by the Emperor, continued the perse- 
cution of the Nicenian Faith, till the world, in general, became 
Arian. ‘The contagion of heresy, like a desolating pestilence, 
spread through the wide extent of Eastern and Western Chris- 
tendom. The melancholy tale has, among others, been attested 
by Sozomen, Jerom, Gregory, Basil, Augustin, Vincens, Pros- 
per, Beda, Baronius, and Labbeus.¢ 

“The Mast and West,” says Sozomen, “seemed, through fear 
of Constantius, to agree in faith.” | Arianism, all know, wasthe 
faith, produced by dread of the Emperor. ‘‘The whole world,” 
says the sainted Jerom, ‘‘groaned, and wondered to find itself be- 
come Arian.” Gregory’s relation is still more circumstantial 
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and melancholy. All, says this celebrated author, “except a ve- 
ry few whom obscurity protected, or whose resolution, through 
Divine strength, was proof against temptation and danger, tem- 
porized,yielded to the Emperor, and betrayed the faith.” Some, 
headds, “‘werechiefs of the impiety, and some were circumvented 
by threats, gain, ignorance, or flattery. The rightful guardians 
of the faith, actuated by hope or fear, became its persecutors. 
Few were found, who did not sign with their hands, what they 
conaemned in their hearts; while many, who had been accoun- 
ted invincible, were overcome. The faithful} without distinction, 
were degraded and banished: The subscription of the Byzan- 
tine confession was an indispensable qualification, for obtaining 
and retaining the episcopal dignity. 

Basil, on the occasion, uses still stronger language than Gre- 
gory. He represents the church as reduced to that ‘complete 
desperation, which he calls its dissolution.” According to Au- 
gustin, or rather to Julian, admitted by Augustin, “nearly all 
the world fell from the Apostolic Faith. Among 650 Bishops, 
were found scarcely seven, who obeyed God rather than the Em- 
peror, and who would neither condemn Athanasius, nor deny the 
Trinity.” The Latins, according to Vincens, ‘‘yielded almost 
all, to force or fraud, and the poison of Arianism contaminated, 
not merely’a few, but nearly the whole world.” 

“Nearly all the churches in the whole world,” says Prosper, 
“‘were,in the name of peace and the Emperor, polluted with the 
communion of the Arians.” ‘The councils of Ariminum and Se- 
leucia, which embraced the Eastern and Western prelacy, all, 
through treachery, condemned the ancient faith. The Anmi- 
nian confession, the Saint denominated‘‘the Ariminian perfidy.” 
The Arian madness, says the English historian Beda, ‘“‘corrup- 
ted the whole continent, opened a way for the pestilence beyond 
the ocean, and shed its poison on the British and other Wes- 
tern Islands.” 

Baronius calls Arianism, in thisage, “the fallacy, into which 
were led almost all the Eastern and Western clergy, who sub. 
scribed the Ariminian confession.” Labbeus, in his statement, 
concurs with Baronius. He represents “all the prelacy of the 
whole world, except a few, as yielding, on this occasion, to the 
fear of exile or torment.” 

Asianism, in this manner, was sanctioned by the Papal 
Church Virtual, Representative,and Dispersed, or, in other words, 
by the Roman Pontiff, a General Council,& the Collective Clergy 
ot Christendom. Pope Liberius confirmed an Arian creed, issued 
by the General Council of Sirmium. The synods of Ariminum_ 
and Seleucia, comprehending both the Greeks and the Latins, 
copied the ‘example of Sirmium. The Constantinopolitan 
eonfession, which was the same astbeAriminian and Si 
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mian, .which, were both Semi-arian, was circulated throagh 
the East and West, and signed by the clergy dispersed through 
the Roman Empire. ‘The Romish Church professes to receive 
the doctrines, approved, in general, by the Episcopacy, assem~ 
bled in council, or scattered through the world. Arianism was 
established in both these ways, and the Romish Communion, 
therefore, became Arian in its head and in its members, or, in 
other words, in the Pope and in the Clergy. 

The boasted unity of Romanism was gloriously displayed, by 
the diversified councils and confessions of the fourth century. 
Popery, on that, as on every other occasion, eclipsed Protestan- 
tism, in the Manufacture of Creeds. Forty-five councils, says 
Jortin, were held in the fourth century.; Of these, thirteen 
were against Arianism, fifteen for that heresy, and seventeen 
‘for Semi-arianism. The roads were crowded with Bishops, 
thronging to synods, and the travelling expenses, which were 
defrayed by the Emperor, exhausted the public funds. These 
exhibitions became the sneer of the Heathen, who were amused 

to behold men, who, from infancy, had been educated in Chris- 

tianity, and appointed. to instruct others in that religion, hasten- 
ing, in this manner, to distant places and conventions, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their belief. . 

Socrates reckons nine Arian creeds, which, in significant lan- 
guage, he callsa Labyrinth. The Simian confession, which con- 
tained one of the nine, was signed dy t he Roman Pontiff, and 
the majority of these innovations was su scribed by the Western, 
as well as by the Eastern prelacy. IF ‘ioe makes the Arian 
confessions sixteen, and Tillement eighteen. Petavius reckons 
the Public Creeds at eleven. Fourteen forms of faith, says Jue- 
nin, were published in fourteen years, by those who rejected the 
Nicean theology.® light of these are mentioned by Socrates, 
and the rest by Athanasius, Hilary, and Epiphanius. 

Hilary seems to have been the severest satirist, in this age, on 
the variations of Popery. Our Faith, says the Roman Saint, 
‘‘varies as our wills, and our Creeds are diversified as our man- 
ners. Confessions are formed and interpreted, according to 
fancy. We publish annual and monthly creeds, concerning God. 
We repent and defend our decisions, and pronounce anathemas 
on those whom we have defended. Our mutual dissensions 
have caused our mutual ruin.” Hilary was surely an ungrate- 
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ful Son of Canonization. 

.Gregory Nazianzen, who equalled Hilary in Sainfship, and 

surpassed him in moderation, sense, and genius, treats the jarring 
prelacy of his day, with similar freedom, sarcasm, and severity. 
The Byzantine Patriarch lamented the misery at the Christian 
community, which, torn with divisions, contended about the 
most useless, silly, and trivial questions. He compared the con- 
tentions of the clergy, in synods, “to the noisy and discordant 
cackling of geese and cranes.”s He resigned his dignity, and re- 
tired fronrthe city and council of Constantineple, through an aver- 
sion to the altercations and CHEE of the ecclesiastics, who, by 
their discord, had dishonored their profession, and “changed the 
Kingdon of Heaven, into an image ef Chaos,” 
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‘Eutychianism—Eutychian averbal Heresy—Its prior Existence 
— ByzantineCouncil—EphesianCouncil —ChalcedonianCoan- 
cil—State of Monophisanism afterthe Council of Chaleedon— 
Zeno’s [lenoticon—Variety of Opinions on that Edict —Jaco- 
binism ~ Its Establishment through Asia and Africa. 
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Tur Son of God, in the theology of Christian antiquity, uni- 
ted, in one person, both Deity and Humanity. The Christians, 
in the days of simplicity, and prior to the introduction of philose- 
phy, refinement, and speculation, accounted the Mediator per- 
fect God and perfect Man. His Divinity was acknowledged, 
in opposition to Arianism; and hishumanity, consisting in a real 
body anda rational soul, in contradiction to Gnosticism and 
_Apollinarianism. Godhead and Manhood, according to the same 
faith, and contrary to the alleged error of Nestorianism, sub- 
sisted in the unity of his person. ‘The simplicity of the faithful, 
in the early ages, was Satisfied with the plain, untheorized fact, 
and without vainly attempting to investigate the manner of the 
union between the Divinity and Humanity. 

All human knowledge may be resolved into a few facts, evi- 
denced by human or divine testimony. Reason, in a few instan- 
ces, may discover their causes and consequences, which, again, 
are known to man only as facts. The manner, inscrutable to 
man,is removed beyond the ken of the human mind,and cogniza- 
ble only by the boundlessness of Divine omnisciency. An acorn 
is evolvedinto anoak. But the mode of accomplishment is un- 
known toman, The human eye cannot trace the operation 
through all its curious and wonderful transformations, in thema- 
zy labyrinth of nature, and in the dark laboratory and hidden 
recesses of vegetation. The soul, unacquainted with the man 
ner of its union with the body, and the mutual action of aaalar 
and mind, may decline philosophizing on the incarnation of the 
Son, and the union of Godhead and manhood, in Immanuel, 
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‘Fheeancients, therefore showed their wisdom, in avoiding spe- 
culation, on a truth, the certainty of which, to their great joy, 
they had learned ‘from revelation. 

But. the days of simplicity passed, and the age of speculation 
arrived. Men, under the mask of devotion, differed, and fought, 
and died, about what they did not understand. ‘The Eutychian 
controversy, which exemplified these observations, and which 
was the occasion of shocking animosity, began in the year 448. 
Kutyches, from whom this party took its name, was Abbot or 
superior of a Byzantine Convent of 300 monks, in which he had 
remained for seventy years. - This recluse seems, in his ceil, to 
have spent a life of sanctity; and he boasted of having grown 
hoary, in combating error and defending the truth. His under- 
standing and literary attainments have been represented as below 
mediocrity. Leo, the Roman Hierarch, calls Eutyches, an old, 
senseless dotard. Petavius reflects on his stupidity. But these 
aspersions seem to have been the offspring of prepossession, disin- 
genuousness, and enmity. The supposed Heresiarch, if a judg- 
ment may be formed from the records of history, showed no im- 
becility of mind, either in word or action. He displayed, on the 
‘contrary, before the Byzantine and Chalcedonian councils, a fund 
of sense, caution, and modesty, which might have awakened the 
envy of his persecutors. He resolved,indeed,to rest his faith only 
on the Bible, as a firmer foundation than the Fathers.> This 
was unpardonable, and evinced shocking and incurable stupi- 
dity. 

This celebrated innovator, however, as he has been some- 
times accounted, seemed to confound the natures of the Son, as 
Nestorius had appeared to divide his person. He was accused of 

denying our Lord’s humanity, as Arius had denied his Divinity, 
and of renewing the errors of Gnosticism, Manicheanism, and 
Apollinarianism. -He believed, said some of his opponents, that 
the Humanity was absorbed by the Divinity, as a drop is over- 
whelmed in the ocean. Godeau, unsatisfied with accusing the 
Heresiarch with other errors, has, by a curious process of reason- 
ing, endeavoured to add Nestorianism, though this, in general, 
was accounted the opposite heresy. ‘These statements, howe- 
ver, he rejected with indignation. He used language, indeed, 
which, from its inaccuracy, seemed to imply that the Son of 
God, after his incarnation, possessed but one nature; and that he 
was not Consubstantial with man, in his Humanity, as he was 
consubstantial with God, in his Deity. Eutychianism, as refined 
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and explained by Fullo and Xenias,was denominated Monophi- 
sanism. These, though they m ath whined the unity of the Son’s 
nature, admitted that this unity was two-fold and compounded, 
and rejected the idea of change, mixture, or confusion of his Di- 
vinity‘and humanity.¢ This denomination, from Jacob or Zan- 
zal, its restorer, the grandeur of whose views surpassed the obscu- 
rity of his station, were called Jacobins. 

Eutychianism was only a nominal or verbal heresy. The con- 
troversy, through all its stages, and in all its’ fury, was a mere 
logomachy, a miserable quibbling on the meaning of a word. Its 
author, though he said that Jesus, before the hypostatical union, 
possessed two natures, and after it, only one, admitted, at the 
same time, that he was perfect God and perfect man, without di- 
vision, change, or confusion of the Godhead and Manhood ; and 
anathematized the partizans of Manicheanism, Valentinianism, 
and Apollinarianism. Dioscorus, in the council of Chalcedon, 
anathematized all who admitted confusion, transmutation, or 
ecommixion of Divinity and Humanity.¢ 

‘These supposed innovators, the1efore, were only guilty of con- 
founding the words nature and person ; and offended against the 
propriety of language, rather than against the truth of Christiani- 
ty. The diction of Catholicism, indeed, on this topic, far ex 
cels the phraseology of Monophisanism, in precision, elegance, 
and simplicity.. But the disputation turned only on theterms of 
expression. ‘This, at the present day, is the general opinion of 
Protestant critics, such as Basnage, La Croze, Mosheim, and 
Buchanan. Many Romish theologians, also, all, indeed, who 
possess candor and moderation, have entertained the same view. 
Gelasius, Thomassin, Tournefort, Simon, Petavius, Asseman, 
Bruys, Alphonsus, and Vasquesius, all the partizans of Roman- 
ism, have declared in favor of this opinion.e The Jacobins or 
Monophisans, says Gelasius, and after him, Thomassin, are far 
from believing, that the Godhead, in the Son, is blended or con- 
founded with the Manhood. Deity and Humanity, says these 
authors, according tothe Monophisan system, form one nature 
and person in Jesus, as souland body in man, while each retains 
its proper distinctions. ‘The Armenians, who are a branch of 
the Jacobins, disclaim, says Tournefort, the imputation of con 
founding the Divine and human nature, which-are distinct, and 
ascribe the misunderstanding between themselves and the other 
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Christian denominations, to the poverty of their language. Eu- 
tychianism, says Simon, uses, indeed, too strong language. But 
the distinction arose from the various acceptations of the terms 
nature and person, and might easily be recenciled with Catholi- 
cism. ‘The Monophisan expression, according to Petavius, may 
he understood in an orthodox sense. Alphonsus, Vasquesius, and 
Asseman, have delivered similar statements. Eutyches, says 
Bruys, differed from the orthodox only in his manner of expres- 
sion, and was condemned only because he was misunderstood. 
Gregory, the Monophisan Metropolitan, who was also a theolo- 
gian, philosopher, poet, physician, and historian, accounted the 
Jacobin a mere verbal controversy. Gregory’s view of this sup- 
posed heresy, appearsfrom the Byzantine Conference between the 
Severians and Hypatius, under Justinian; and again, in a still 
clearer light, from the confession of faith, which the Armenian 
Patriarch sent to the Emperor Manuel. 

Monophisanism, however, whether real or verbal, was no no- 
velty. Similar expressions, as ‘Theorian, Kutyches, Dioscorus, 
Eustathius, Damascen, the Orientals, and Severians showed, 
had been used by Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory, Dionysius, and 
Nazianzen, who are Roman Saints; and by Ielix and Julius, 
who were Roman Pontiffs.£ Athanasius and Cyml, said Theo- 
rian, the advocate of Catholicism, in 1169, used the expression 
*‘one incarnated nature of the Word.” utyches,in the coun 
cil of Chalcedon, said, ‘‘I have read the works of Cyril, Athana- 
sius, and other Fathers, who ascribed two natures to the Son, 
before theunion, but after it, only one.” Writing to Leo, he re- 
presented Julius saying, that Divinity and Humanity, in Imma- 
nuel,after the incarnation, formed,likesoul and body in man, but 
one nature. ‘The comparison of soul and body, on this question, 
seems to have been a favorite among the ancients. Nazianzen 
used it in nearly the same diction as Julius. Dioscorus, in the 
Council of Chalcedon, said, ‘‘I have the repeated attestations of 
Athanasius, Gregory, and Cyril, for only one nature in Jesus, 
after the union, and these kept, not in a negligent or careless 
manner, butin Books. Eustathius, Bishop of Bertyus, on this 
topic, displayed signal confidence and resolution. Cryil, said 
the bold Monophisan, declared in favor of‘one incarnated nature,” 
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and confirmed his declaration by. the testimony of Athanasius. 
The Judges were going to speak, when Eustathius interrupted 
them, and, passing into the middle of the assembly, said “if I am 
mistaken, behold Cyril’s Book. Anathematize Cyril, and I am 
anathematized.” One Incarnated nature, indeed, says Du Pin, 
was.a favorite and frequent phrase with Cyril. 

Damascen, also, quoted by Bellarmin, ascribed language of the 
same kind to Athanasius,Cyril, and Nazianzen. ‘This author, 
though an adherent of Romanism, admitted the use of Monophi- 
san expressions, in the above-named Grecian Saints. Bellar- 
min, indeed, with respect to Cyril, hints a suspicion of forgery. 
The Cardinal, indeed, does not aver acertainty of falsification, 
even inCyril’s works. He insinuates only a likelihood of inter- 
polation, in this author; and, atthe same time, acknowledges, 
the genuineness of the language, attributed to Athanasius and 
Nazianzen. 

The Orientals, Asians,P ontians, and Thracians, at Chalcedon, 
represented Exutyches and Dioscorus, as agreeing with Athana- 
sius and Cyril, in the belief of ‘one incarnated nature of the 
Word.” The Severians in the Byzantine conference in 533, 
under Justinian, convicted Athanasius, Cyril, Felix, Julius, Gre- 
gory, and Dionysius of Monophisanism, from their own works, 
in the face of Hypatius, who, on that occasion, wasthe advocate 
of Catholicism. These, according to their own writings, declared 
in favor of one nature in the Son, after the union. 

The antiquity or orthodoxy of Eutychianism, however, real or 
pretended, failed to protect the system from condemnation, or 
its supposed author from anathemas, curses, and excommuni- 
cation. Eusebius of Dorylaeum, who had been admitted inte 
intimacy and friendship with the alleged Heresiarch, and, in 
consequence, had become acquainted with his opinions or expres 
sions, remonstrated and expostulated, and endeavoured to show 
him, says Godeau, his error and impiety. But these remon- 
strances and expostulations were useless and unavailing. He 
then arraigned him for heresy, in a council at Constantinople, 
in which Flavian, Patriarch ofthat city, presided. The EKuty- 
chian error, nominal as it was, excited the holy Synod’s zeal 
against heresy. ‘The pious bishops, on its author’s declaration 
of his opinion, rose in tumultuous uproar, and cursed in full cho- 
rus. Their devotion evaporated in noisy and repeated anathe- 
mas against the shocking blasphemy and its impious author. 
The Holy Fathers, rising to assist their cursing and bellowing 
powers, twice, says Liberatus, imprecated anathemas on the He 
resiarch.8 ‘The Sacred Synod rose to their feet, to enable them- 
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selves in anerect posture, to do justice to their devotion and to 
their lungs, in uttering their pious ejaculations. Eutyches was 
declared guilty of heresy, blasphemy, and obstinacy ; and ‘the 
Sacred Synod, in the excess of Christian charity, sorrow, and 
compassion, sighed and wept for his total apostacy. The ‘holy 
men, in one breath, cursed, and sighed, and wept, andexcommu- 
mieateds Their tune, it seems, exhibited: sufficient variety. 
Sighs of pity mingled with yells of execration. ‘Themelody; 
which must have resembled the harmony of the spheres, could 
not fail to gratify all who had an ear for music. ‘The holy coun- 
cil, after a reasonable expenditure of sighs, tears, lamentations, 
and anathemas, deprived the impious heresiarch of the sacerdo- 
tal dignity, \ecclesiastical communion, and the government of his 
monastery. He was anathematized for holding thefaith»of the 
Pontifical Felix and Julius, as well as the Sainted Cyril, Grego- 
ry, Athanasius, and Nazianzen. 


The Ephesian Council in 449, completely reversed the Con- 


stantinopolitan decision. The second council of Ephesus was 
convened by the Emperor Theodosius, who favored: Monophisan- 
ism; and, according to the summons, consisted of ten Metropo- 
litans, and ten sutfragans fromthe six Oriental diocesses of 
Lgypt, Thracia, Pontus, Antioch, Asia, and Illyricum. <A few 
others were admitted by special favor. » Barsumas, the Syrian, 
was invited torepresent the monks. Julian and. Hilary sat, as 
Vicars of Lec, the Roman Hierarch. The whole assembly, in 
consequence, numbered about 150.  Dioscorus, the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, presided. Elpidius and Eulogius, as. ppaateetone and 
guardians of the convention, were commissioned by Theodosius 
to prevent tumult,uproar, and confusion, and to induce the assem- 
bly, to act with proper deliberation.) 

This Synod, from its total disregard of all decency, sucties and 
equity,has ites calledithe Ephesian,atrocinium or gang of felons. 
‘Lhe appellation, indeed, has not been misplaced... The Ephesi- 
an cabal affords as distinguishec a display of ruffianism, as ever 
disgraced humanity. V iNanys however, was not peculite to this 
ecclesiastical. convention. . Many. others possessed equal merit 
of the same kind, and are equally entitled to the same honorable 
distivetion. é 

ihe animosity, battle, & bloodshed, which afterward ensued, 
did not commence during the preceding transactions of the as- 
sembly. « he campaign did not open, while faith was the topic 
of discussion, ‘The wimost unanimity prevailed on the subject 
of Monophisanism ;; and Dioseorus, on this question, found ail 
imMimidation and compulsion unnecessary. . ‘lhe sacred synod 
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joined, with one consent, and in holy fervor, in cursing. the ene- 
mies of Kutychianism, and the heresy of two natures; and pi- 
ously praying that Eusebius, who had opposed their system, 
might-be hewn asunder, burnt alive, and, as he would‘divide, be 
divided. Dioscorus desired those who coul d not roar, to hold np 
their hands, in anathematizing the heresy of Flavian. All, a 
one man, yelled anathemas, and in loud execration and Raye, 
vented they imprecalions, that those who would divide the Son 
of God, might be expelled, torn, and massacred.; Dioscorus, 
even in the council of Chalcedon, proclaimed, without hesitation 
or dismay, the unanimity of the Ephesian assembly. The Or- 
entals, indeed, at Chalcedon, disclaimed through fear, these ex- 
clamations, which the Egyptians, with more consistency and re- 
solution, even then avowed hese things, exclaimed the Egyp- 
tians, “we then said, and now say.” Isutyches, in the Ephesian 
Synod, was declared orthodox, reinstated in the sacerdotal 
dignity, and restored to ecclesiastical communion ; while his firm- 
ness and intrepidity, in support of the faith, were extolled in 
the highest strains of fulsome flattery. All this was transacted 
with acclamation and unanimity, and without compulsion, inti- 
midation, or dissonance. No objections were made even by 
Flavian, Julian, or Hilary. ‘The Byzantine Patriarch and 
the Roman legates, viewed, with tacit or; avowed consent, 
the establishment of Kuty chianism and its author’s restoration 
to the priesthood, authority, and ecclesiastical communion. 

But the scene changed, when Dioscorus, Deomnus, and Ju- 
venal attempted to depose Flavian. Discord then succeeded to 
harmony, and compulsion to freedom. Many of the bishops, 
and:especiaily those of ‘Vhracia, P ontus, and Agia, could not, 
without regret, witness the degradation of the Byzantine Patri- 
arch; and ventured, with the utmost submission, to supplicate 
Dioscorus, in favor of Flavian. Julian and Hilary, say Victor, 
Theoduret, and Leo, opposed the sentence of deposition, with 
unshaken resolution. but Dioscorus, in reply to these supplica- 
tions. and expostulations, appealed to Lipidius and Eulogius. 
The doors,by theircommand, were opened, and the Proconsul of 
_Asia enteied,surrounded with a detachment of 300soldiery,armed 
with clubs and swords, followed by a crowd of monks, inaccessi- 
ble to reason or mercy, and accoutred with staves, ees, 
and chains, the usual weapons of such militia. Hostilities scon 
commenced. error and confusion reigned. The lings 
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Bishops, unambitious of martyrdom, hid behind the altar, erep¢ 
ander the benches, and, concealed in corners, seemed to envy 
the mouse the shelter of the wall. A few who refused to sign a 
blank paper, afterward filled with Flavian’scondemnation, were 
inhumanly beatenJ ‘These arguments,though, perhaps, not sa~ 
tisfactory, were tangible and convincing to the Holy Fathers,. 
who, Julian and Hilary excepted, all subscribed. 

Flavian, however, as might be expected, continued to object 
to his own condemnation, and, in consequence, was reviled, kick- 
ed, and trampled. Dioscorus distinguished himself, according 
to Zonaras, Theophanes, Evagrius, and Binius, in cruelty to the 
aged Patriarch. ‘he President, on the occasion, showed great 
science, and played his hands and feet, with a precision, which 
even in the days of modern improvement, would have delighted: 
any amateurof the fancy. Dioscorus, says Zonaras, leaped, like 
a wild ass, on Flavian, and kicked the holy man’s breast, with, 
his heels, and struck hisjaws with his fist.k ‘Theophanes deli- 
vers a similar account, and describes the holy Patriarch’s dexte- 
rity, in the belligerent application of his hands and feet. Flavi- 
an, says Evagrius, was beaten, kicked, and assassinated, in a 
wretched mannerby Dioscorus, This, no doubt, was close rea= 
soning, and afforded a specimen of warmand masterly discussion. 
The disputants certainly used hard arguments, though, perhaps, 
not strictly scriptural. Dioscorus, says Binius, from a Bishop, 
became a Hangman, and thumped. with both feet and _fists.1 
Barsumas, who commanded the Syrian monks, was, also, very 
active,in effecting the assassination of Flavian. He urged hismen,, 
or rather monsters, to battle, blood, andmurder. Kill, said the 
Barbarian to his Myrmidons, kill Flavian. _ Blows and kicks, 
knuckles and fists, were, in this manner, applied with address, 
dexterity, and effect, to the Byzantine Patriarch, by these holy. 
men. . His death three days after, was the native consequence. 
The Roman Vicars, however, though they had betrayed the faith, 
made a noble stand for Flavian. ‘These, in the face of danger, 
protested against the injustice of his sentence; and mindful, says: 
Godeau, ofthe Pontiff, whom they represented, defied the fury of 
Dioscorus, contemned the insclence of Barsumas, and braved 
the terrors of Death, ! ; 

The Ephesian Council, though rejected by Baronlus and Bel- 
larmin,was general, lawful, &, on the doctrinal question, free and 
unanimous. Its meeting was called,and its decisions confirmed, 
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as usual, by the Emperor. The summons was more general, and 
the attendance more numerous, than those of many other Eca- 
menical councils, such as the fourth of Constantinople and the 
fifth of the Lateran. The Ephesian Fathers, indeed, except Ju- 
lian and Hilary, were Easterns. But the same was the case 
With the Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth General Councils, ex- 
cepta few Egyptians at Ephesus, and two Africans and one Per- 
sian, at Chalcedon. »'The second, third, and fifth wanted the 
Pope’s legates, who sat at the second of Ephesus. Its decisions 
were sanctioned by Theodosius, who, by anedict, subjected all of 
the contrary system, to banishment and their books tothe flames. 
The Roman Pontiff, indeed, did not confirm itsacts. But this 
can be no reason for its rejection, by those, who, like the I'rench 
clergy, and the Synod of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, reckon a 
Council above a Pope. Damasus, besides, rejected the third 
canon of Constantinople, and Leo, the twenty-eighth of Chalee- 
- don; while Vigilius confirmed the Fifth General Council, only by 
compulsion, ‘The condemnation of Flavian, indeed, which 
was a question of discipline, was exacted by the tyranny of Di- 
oscorus. | But the decision in taver of Eutychianism, which was 
a point of faith, passed with freedom, unanimity and Deafening 
acclamation. Less liberty, if possible, was allowed in the pre- 
ceding Ephesian convention, which, notwithstanding, remains, 
till, this day, a General, Apostolic, Holy, Infallible Council. 
Mirandula, an advocate of Romanism, admits the legality, and, 
at the same time, {the heresy of the Second Ephesian congress.™ 

The Greek and Latin Emperors, with the Alexandrian Pa- 
triarch and Roman Pontiff, were, after the council of Ephesus, 
placed in open hostility. Theodosius and Dioscorus,in the East, 
supported Monophisanism, with Imperial and Patriarchal autho- 
rity. Valentinian and Leo, in the West, patronized the theology, 
which, on account of its final success, triumph, and establishment, 
has been denominated Catholicism. The Roman and Alexan-+ 
drian Patriarchs, in genius, religion, and determination, were 
well matched. Both possessed splendid ability, pretended reli 
gion, and fearless resolution. Leo, at one time, had characte- 
rized Dioscorus, asa man adorned with true faith and Holiness; 
while Theodoret represented the Patriarch as a person,who, fixing 
his affectionson Heaven,despisedall worldly grandeur." Leo, how- 
ever, whatever may have been the case with Theodoret, began 
to alter his mind, andsung to another tune, as soon as his Vicars, 
having escaped from threatened destruction, announced the de- 
cision of Ephesus. Hilary and Julian arrived to tell the melan- 
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eholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus, and the martyrdom of 
Flavian. Leo, on hearing the tragie intelligence, immediately 
summoned a Roman synod, and supported by a faithful troop of 
suffragans, disannulled the Ephesian enactments, and esenii 
a red-hot anathema, which winged its fiery course across the 
Mediterranean, and rebounded Frais the head of Dioscorus, at 
Alexandria. But Dioscorus was no trembler. He was not a 
man to be intimidated by the fulminations of Leo’s spiritual ar- 
tillery,. He soon returned the compliment, He convened his 
suffragans, in an Alexandrian council, and hurled the thunders of 


excommunication, with interest, eae without fear, against his 


Fnfallibility.© But he was not to be frightened by the empty 
flash ofan anathema. He had, without shrinking, encountered 
the hostility of Genseric and Attilla, and was not to be dismay- 

ed by the spiritual artillery of Dioscorus. ‘These ecclesiastical 
engines, indeed, possess one advantage. ‘Their explosions, though 
they may sometimes stun, never slay. ‘hese campaigns may 
he followed with the loss of character, but are not attended with 
the loss of life. 

Leo, feeling the inefficiency of excommunication, petitioned 
Theodosius, heretic as he was, to assemble a General Council. 
The Western Emperor Valentinian, and the two Empresses, P la- 
cidia and Eudoxia, with sighs and tears, joined in the request. 
But Theodosius was a Eutychian, and, therefore, satisfied with 
the faith of Ephesus. ‘The heretical and hardened Emperor, 
in consequence, rejected the application, regardless of the suppli- 
cations of Valentinian and Leo, as well as the sighs, which rose 
from theorthodox hearts,and the tears which fell from the fair eyes, 
of.Placidia and Eudoxia., He had even the obduracy, in a letter 
to Placidia, to call the blessed Flavian, ‘“‘the Prince of conten- 
tion.” He represented the Byzantine Patriarch, in a letter to 
Valentinian, as guilty of innovation, and suffering due punish- 
ment, and the church,in consequence of his removal, as enjoying 
peace and flourishing in truth, concord, and tranquillity. Theo- 
dosius, prior tothe Ephesian Synod, had begged Flavian to be 
satisfied with the Nicean faith, without perplexing his mind with 
hait-breadth distinctions, which no person could understand or 
explain. ‘This was a good advice; and Flavian, had he enjoy- 
ed the liberty of thinking for himself, would have followed it.e 
But the mild Patriarch was influenced by more ardent spints, 
who were unacquainted with moderation, and drove every thing 
to extremity. 

But Theodosius,in the mean time, died, and Marcian,, who 

© Dioscorus, ponens in coelum o3 suum, excommunicationem in sanctum Leonem 
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was attached to Leoand his system, succeeded. This Emperor 
urged by the Pontiff, convened the General Council of Chalce- 
don. ‘This grand assembly, contained, say historians, 630. bi- 
shops. All these, however, six only excepted, were Greeks. 
Pascasin, Lucentius, and Boniface, represented Leo, the Roman 
Hierarch. Twenty laymen, of Consular or Senatorial dignity, 
as royal commissioners, represented the Emperor. The Gos- 
pels,which the rood bishops,neither understood or regarded, were, 
with affected ostentation, placed, on a lofty throne, in the 
centre. ; 
- The Chalcedonian resembled the Ephesian council, in con- 
fusion, noise, tumult, and a total want ofall liberty. Its. acts, 
like its predecessor’s, were scenes of uproar, vociferation, and 
irregularity, which disgraced the Christian religion, and degraded 
the Episcopal dignity. A bear-garden, a cock-pit, or a noisy 
bedlam, would afford a modern sone faint idea of the general, 
infallible, Apostolic, holy, Roman, Council of Chalcedon, No- 
thing was heard, on any particular occasion of excitement, but vo- 
ciferation, anathemas, execration, cursing, and imprecation, bel- 
lowed by the several factions, or by the whole synod, in mutual, 
or contending fury. A specimen ofthese denunciations and in- 
sults was displayed, in the first session, when Theodoret, who 
was accounted friendly to Nestorianism, and Dioscorus, who had 
caused the assassination of Flavian, entered the assembly. The 
Egyptians, Illyrians, and Palestinians shouted, till the roof re- 
echoed, “‘put out Theodvret. Put out the Master of Nestorius. 
Out with the enemy of God, and the blasphemer of his Son. 
Put out the Jew. Long life to the Emperor and Empress.” 
The Orientals, Asians, Pontians, and Thracians replied, with 
equal uproar, “put out Dioscorus. Put out the assassin. Put 
out the Manichean. Out with the enemy of Heaven, and the 
adversary of the faith.’r 
The Imperial commissioners, on these occasions, had to inter- 
fere, for the purpose of keeping the peace. ‘These, in strong 
terms, represented such acclamations, as unbecoming the episco- 
pal dignity, and useless to each party. Du Pin admits, that the 
authority of the commissioners was necessary, to prevent the in- 
fallible council from degenerating into a confused, unruly, and 
noisy mob. ‘The Judges, says Alexander, repressed the tumul- 
tuary clamors, by their prudence and authority.s The Pontifi- 
eal, and especially the Imperial authority, destroyed all freedom 
of suffrage. Marcian influenced the decisions of Chalcedon, with 
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more decency, indeed, but with no less certainty, than Dioscorts 

did those of Ephesus. 

The Chalcedonian Council, as aproof of its unity, passed three 
distinct creedson the subject of Monophisanism; and all by ac- 
clamation. Leo’s letter,which he had addressed to l'lavian, was 
passed in the second session. ‘Ihe Roman Hierarch had trans- 
mitted an epistle, on the pending question, to the Byzantine Pa- 
triarch. ‘This epistolary communication, which has been styled 
thecolumn of orthodoxy, had discussed thistopic, it has been 
said, with judgment, accuracy, and precision. ‘This being reci- 
ted, in the synod, the assembled Fathers approved, in loud accla- 
mations. The [llyrians and Palestinians, indeed, paused, and 
seemed, fora time, to doubt. ‘Their scrupulosity, however, was 
soon removed, and all began to bellow, ‘‘this is the faith of the 
Fathers. ‘This is the faith of the Apostles. This is the faith of 
the Orthodox. This we allbelieve. Anathema to the person 
who disbelieves. Peter speaks by Leo. The Apostles thus 
taught. Cyril thus taught. Cyril for ever. This is the true 
faith. Leo teaches piety and truth, and those who gainsay are 
Eutychians.”t The Infallible Fathers, however, if we may judge 
from their conduct in the fifth session, in which they thundered 
acclamations, in favor of a Monophisan confession, misunderstood 
his Roman Infallibility. 

A second confession or definition was passed, with reiterated ac- 
clamations in the fifth session. ‘This definition, which had been 
composed with careful deliberation, by Anatolius, declared that 
the Son of God, was composed of two natures, which implied, 
that he possessed tne Divinity and Humanity, prior, though not 
posterior, to the union or incarnation, was unqualified Monophi- 
sanism, expressed, perhaps, with some latitude or ambiguity. 
The definition admitted that Godhead and Manhood were, to 
speak in chymical language, the two distinct elements of which, 
at the instant of conjunction, a new substance or nature was for- 
med. ‘[woelements, in the laboratory of the chymist, will form 
a composition, by the amalgamation of their constituent princi- 
ples. The Eutychians and Chalcedonians seem to have enter- 
tained an idea, that the Humanity and Divinity of the Son, 
were, in some way of this kind, incorporated at the moment 
of his Incarnation. ‘This notion was expressed, in plain language, 
in the Chalcedonian definition. ‘The idea is rank Monophisan- 
ism. Eutyches or Dioscorus would have subscribed the For- 
mulary." 

All ihe Chaleedonians, nevertheless, the three Romansand a 
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few Orientals excepted, were unanimous in its favor, and suppor 
ted it with vuciferation.Y ‘The definition pleases all. ‘This is 
the faith of the Fathers. He who thinks otherwise is a heretic. 
Anathema to him, who forms a different opinion. Put out the 
Nestorians. ‘he Definition pleases all. Holy Mary is. the 
Mother of God.” ‘The Emperor, however, by his Commission- 
ers, and the Pontiff, by his Vicars, opposed the council. ‘These 
insisted, that the Seni should be said to exist “IN two natures.” 
Pascasin, Lucentius, and Boniface,who represented his Holiness, 
determined,if this were opposed,to return to the Roman city,and 
there celebrate a Roman Council, for the establishment of the 
true faith; and in this determination, they were seconded, with 
the utmost pertinacity, by the Imperial commissioners. ‘The 
Council, notwithstanding, showed a firm resolution against any 
supplement, to a form of belief, which, in their mind, was per- 
fect. ‘Ihe Definition,’’the bishops bellowed, “‘pleases all. ‘The 
definition is orthodox. Put out the Nestorians. Expel the 
enemies of God. Yesterday, the definition pleased all. Let 
the definition be subscribed before the Gospels, and no fraud 
practised against the faith. Who subscribes not is a heretic. 
The Holy Spirit dictated the definition. Letit be signed forth- 
with. Put out the Heretics. Put out the Nestorians. Let 
the definition be confirmed, or we will depart. Who will not 
subscribe, may depart. Who oppose may go to Rome.” But 
the Commissioners were determined. The Emperor’s sovereign 
will had to be obeyed; andthe Council, after a temporary resis- 
tance, yielded, t length, to legantine obstinacy, and especially to 
Imperial power. 

Many considerations show the Monophisanism of this Chal- 
cedonian definition, and of the Chalcedonian Council. The 
omission of the definition, in the acts of the council, throws a 
suspicion on its orthodoxy. ‘The formulary is omitted in Eva- 
grius, Liberatus, Binius, Crabb, and Labbeus. The Judges of 

-the Council, in an indirect manner, mention its contents, mere- 
ly for the purpose of denouncing its heterodoxy. The design 
was, no doubt, to keep it out of sight, a plain indication of its 
supposed heresy. 

A comparison of this confession with thoseof Eutyches and Di- 
oscorus, at Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, will evince 
their identity. ‘fhis of Chalcedon declared, that Jesus was ‘‘of 

‘two natures.”” ‘This was the precise creed of Eutyches and Di- 
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oscorus.- Eutyches in the Byzantine Council, professed his be- 
hef, that Christ was “of two natures.”* Dioscorus avowed a si- 
milar profession, at Ephesus & repeated itat Chalcedon.’ These 
Chalcedonian and Eutychian confessions contained the same 
faith, in the same-language. Leo’s, and the last of Chalcedon 
taught, on the contrary, that our Lord existed “‘ry two na- 
tures.”2 

The opposition of the Senators, Romans, and Orientals show- 
ed their conviction of its Eutychianism. ‘These wielded the 
Pontifical and Imperial power, and opposed the definition with 
obstinacy. Pascasin, Lucentius, and Boniface, who represented 
Leo, resolved to leave Chalcedon, return to Italy, and celebrate 
a Western Council, for the establishment of the true faith, if the 
Chalcedonian creed should beconfirmed. .This resolution was 
countenanced by the commissioners, who represented the Empe- 
ror; anda few Orientals echoed the declaration.2 ‘This deter- 
mination, in strong colors, portrays their opinion of the confes- 
sion, which they resisted with such pertinacity, warmth, and re- 
solution. These would have submitted, had the definition, in 
their mind, contained Catholicism. 

Godeau & Alexander,two modern zealots for Romanism,admit the 
inadequacy and ambiguity of this Chalcedonian definition. The 
definition says Godeau, ‘did not, in sufficiently express terms, 
condemn the Eutychian heresy.” According to Alexander, 
‘‘many additions were necessary, for the overthrow of Eutychi- 
anism. Theaccomplishment of this end,required a creed, teachi- 
ing our Lord’s existence, not only of, but =n two natures, without 
confusion, change, or division.» Godeau, therefore, acknowled- 
ged the ambiguity of the definition, and Alexander, its inade- 
quacy. 

The Monophisanism of the Chalcedonian Council, the Romans 
anda few Orientals excepted, appears from the obstinacy with 
which they insisted on the definition, in defiance of Imperial and 
Pontifical authority. ‘The Chalcedonians, on this occasion, ma- 
nifested more determination than the clergy, at any other time, 
evinced against the Emperor and the Pontiff. ‘The prelatical 
suffrages, in general, were the ready echoes of the Imperial and 
Pontifical will. The Greeks obeyed his Majesty, and the Latins 
seldom disobeyed his Holiness. But the assembled prelacy, on 
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this momentous occasion, displayed an astonishing firmness, con- 
stancy, and resolution. Their determination once withstood the- 
Imperial commissioners, and four times, the Roman Vicars. 
These objected, reasoned, and remonstrated; and those replied, 
resisted, and vociferated. ‘Their opposition was uttered in yells, 
which would have terrified ordinary minds, and commanded 
obedience on ordinary occasions. ‘he dissension, says Ales- 
ander, was great, and the shouts tumultuary. Al says Godear, 
cried that ‘““whosoever should refuse to sign the definition, was u 
heretic.”¢ All this obstinacy and oxtery were in favor ofa creed, 
which would have been subscribed by Henne: Dioscorus, 
Mongos, Philoxen, Fullo, or Zanzel. 

The Monophisanism of the Council, also, may be evinced 
from its reasons for the condemration of Dioscorus. ‘The Alex- 
andrian Patriarch, said Anatolius, in full synod, and without any 
to gainsay, “was not condemned for amy error of faith, but for 
excommunicating Leo, and refusing, when summoned, to attemi 
the council.” The same fact is stated by Evagrius and Pope 
Nicholas. Justinian, also, according to Valesius, in his anno- 
tations on Theodorus, declared that Dioscorus was not condem- 
ned for any deviation from the faith.4 ‘lhe Patriarch, indeed, 
was charged with a few trifling foibles, such as tyranny, extor- 
tion, fornication, adultery, murder, and ravishment. He was con- 
victed of burning gardendshousesyhe lees: lavishing the alms of the 
faithful on strumpets, comedians, and buffoons, and admitting the 
fair Pansophia, in broad day, into the Patriarchal bath and pa- 
Jace. But none accused him of heterodoxy. Heresy was nét 
among the reasons, assigned by the council for his deposition 
and banishment. His faith, therefore, was unsuspected of error, 
and consonant with the common theology... Vhese considera- 
tions. show the faith of the Chaicedonians, and the opiyion: en- 
tertained of their definition. 

The Chalcedonian Council, at length, were forced by the Em- 
peror to sign a third Formulary of faith. The former contessi- 
on had to be resigned, in obedience to his Majesty’s sovereign 
command. The Emperor, in the early days of the charch, as 
the Pope, at a later period, influenced, at pleasure, the dedisions 
of holy, infallible councils. Theodosius, with facility, sustained 
Monophisanism. at Ephesus. Marcian, ‘with equal ease, esta- 
blished Catholicism at Chalcedon. He.ordexed 18 bishops, se- 
lected from the East, Asia, Pontus, Thracia, and Llyria, to meet 
in the oratory of Kuphemia’s church, and compose a confes- 
sion, which might obtain universal approbation. ‘lhese, accor- 
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dingly, assembled at the place appointed, and, with becoming 
submission, and easy versatility, produced a creed, according to 
Marcian’s Imperial directions, and Leo’s Pontifical epistle, ‘This 
Formulary embodied the Nicean, Constantinopolitan,and Ephe- 
sian faith, with the letters of Cyril and Leo, and declared that 
the Son of God, existing IN two natures, without confusion, 
change, or separation, was, in his Deity, consubstantial with 
God, and in his Humanity, consubstantial with man. ‘The In- 
fallible Fathers, for the third time, yelled approbation. 

This confession wasof Imperial and Pontificaldictation. The 
Emperor, not the Council, at the suggestion of the Pope, pre- 
scribed the Formulary. All this, indeed, Alexander, attached, 
as he was, to Romanism, has confessed. ‘This form of belief, 
says this author, ‘was enjoined by the Emperor.” Chustians, 
therefore, at the present day, profess, on this topic, a Royal 
Creed. Popish and Protestant Christendom has received a form 
of faith, which, though true, is Imperial, and for which, the 
Romish and Reformed are indebted to Marcian. 

The abettors of Romanism would be ready to exult, if, in the 
annals of the Reformation, they could find an instance of vacila- 

‘tion, equal to that of Chalcedon. ‘The history would be related, 
in all the parade of Language. But ail the councils of P rotes- 
tantism afford no exemplification of such versatility,fluctuation, 
andchange. Bossuet, in all the records of history, and, which 
is more, in all the treasury of his own imagination, could disco- 
ver no equal discordancy, during all the transactions, which at- 
tended the Reformation, in its origin, progress, and esta- 
blishment. 

But flexibility, in the council, failed to produce unanimity in 
the Church. The Infallibility of the Chalcedonian assembly was 
mocked, and its Apostolical or rather Imperial faith, contem- 
ned. ‘The African, Asian, and European Monophisans dis- 
claimed the definition of the Emperor and the Pontiff; and their 
opposition, did not, as usual, evaporate in frothy imprecations, 
anathemas, and excommunications, but terminated in battle, 
bloodshed, and carnage. ‘lhe Chalcedonian prelacy, according 
to Liberatus, were, when they returned to their Sees, torn by an 
unprecedented schism.2 ‘The Egyptians, Thracians, and Pa- 
lestinians followed Dioscorus; while the Orientals, Pontians, 
and Asians adhered to Flavian. Romanism was disgraced by 
a train of revolutions, anathenias, and massacres, such as never 
dishonored the Reformation. Schism, heresy, and excommuni- 
cation extended to all Christendom, and embraced, in wide am- 
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plitude, Creeks and Latins, Emperors, Clergy, and popu- 
hace. 

Six Emperors reigned, after the Council of Chalcedon, and 
during the rage of the Monophisan controversy. ‘hese were 
Marcian, Leo, Zeno, Basiliscus, Anastasius, and Justin; and 
were divided between the Lutychian and Chalcedonian faith. 
Marcian, Leo, and Justin patronized Chalcedonianism; while 
Zeno, ‘Basiliscus, and Anastasius, in the general opinion, coun- 
tenanced Eutychianism. Marcian convoked the council of Chal- 
cedon, presided in its deliberations, and supported iis theology, 
with devoted fidelity and Imperial power; but by the unhallow- 
ed instrumentality of persecution, violence, and oppression. 
Leo, Marcian’s successor, maintained the same system, by the 
same unholy weapons.! 

Zeno, Basiliscus, and Anastasius have been reckoned, perhaps, 
with some unfairness, among the partizans of heresy. Zeno, 
during his whole reign, feigned a regard for Catholicism, and 
proclaimed himself its protector. But some of his actions seem- 
ed to favor Monophisanism; and his name, in consequence, has, 
by the partial pen of prepossession, prejudice, and Popery, been 
entered in the black roll of heretics, who attempted the subver- 
sion of orthodoxy. He issued the Henoticon, protected Acaci- 
us, and restored the exiled Mongos and Fullo to the Patriar- 
chal thrones of Alexandriaand Antioch. ‘These were crimesne- 
ver to he forgiven by the bigoted and narrow mind of sectarian- 
ism. ‘These transactions provoked the high indignation of Fa 
cundus, Baronius, Alexander, Petavius, and Godeauj Baro- 
nius represents Zeno, as the patron of heresy and perfidy, and 
the enemy of Catholicism and Christianity. 

Basiliscus, for the sake of unity and consistency, both denoun- 
eed and patronized the Synod of Chalcedon and its theology. 
His Majesty, prompted by A®lurus, issued, on his accession,a 
circular letter, which approved the councils of Nicea, Constan- 
tinople, and Ephesus, and condemned and anathematized that of 
Chalcedon, as the occasion of misfortune, massacre, and blood- 
shed, ‘This precious manifesto was signed by Fullo, Paul, and 
Anastasius of Antioch, Ephesus, and Jerusalem; and supported, 
in the rear, by about 500 of the Asian prelacy. The Emperor, 
in these transactions, was iufluenced by the Empress Zenodia. 
But his Majesty, varying in this manner, from Catholicism, 
varied, in a short time, from himself, and veered round toor- 
thodoxy. He attempted, by compulsion, to obtain the appro- 
bation of Acacius. Lut Acacius opposed, supported by a mul- 
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tit “ of monks, boys, and women, who pursued the Emperor, 
with maledictions. This movement, in a few moments, conver- 
ted Basiliscus to the true faith. He issued, in consequence, an 
anticireular edict, rejecting the former, confirming the Council 
of Chalcedon, and anathematizing Nestorius, Eutyches,. and all 
other Heresiarchs.. His versatil ity, however,. was unavailing. 
Zeno drove the usurper from the Imperial authority, and banish- 
ed: him to Cappadocia, where he died of hunger and cold.* 
Anastasius succeeded Zeno, in 491, and was excommunica- 
ted by Symmachus, for heresy. The Emperor, however, not- 
occa Aa anathema, seems, according to Evagrius, nei- 
ther to have patronized or opposed Catholicism. He loved peace 
and withstood novelty. He protected all his subjects, who were 
eh nt to worship, according to their conscience, without. mo- 
Festation to their fellow-Christians. But he repressed innova- 
tors, who fostered dissension. He expelled, in consequence, 
Eupbemius, Flavian, and Elias, bishops of Constantinople, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem. This incurred the wrath of the Pope and 
Wital:ran. ‘The latter, followed by an army of Huns and Barba- 
plans, declared himself the champion.of the faith. Actuated 
with this resolution, the warrior, in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, de populated Thracia, exterminated 65,000 men, and in 
battle and ‘lod shed, éstablished the council of Chalcedon and 
the faith of Leol 
A diversity, similar to this of the Emperors, was manifested 
by the clergy, the populace,.and the monks. Dioscorus, in 
Alexandria, was succeeded by Proterios, the friend of Catholi- 
eism. But the throne of the new Patriarch, had to be supported 
by 2000 armed soldiery; and the Alexandrian populace, on the 
death of Marcian, assassinated Proterios in the baptistry, regard- 
fess of the episcopal dignity, the sacred temple, and the Pascal 
solemnity. The: waters of baptism and of the sanctuary were 
erimsoned witlr his blood. T he mangled body, in all its fright- 
fulness, was, amid yells, insults, and mockery, exhibited in “the 
Fetraphylon: and then, tive with wounds, was, in fiendish 
derision, dragged through the city. ‘The assassins, says Eva- 
grius, shocking to tell, beat the senseless limbs, devoured the 
reeking entr ails, comnmitted the torn carcass to the flames, and 
its ashes to the winds." The barbarians, though stained with 
blood, burned, through fear of pollution, the chair of the Patri- 
arch, and washed the altar,on which he had sacrificed, with 
sea-water, as if it had been defiled with his touch or his ministry. 
Ailuros, the partizan of Monophisanism, was. substituted for 
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Proterios. He wasbanished to Chersona,or, some say, to Oasis 
by Leo; but was afterward restored by Basiliscus. He, at last, 
poisoned himself, being, says the charitable Godeau, ‘“‘unworthy 
of a more honorable executioner.” The one party, after his 
death, elected Mongos, and the other Timothy, to the Patriar- 
chal dignity. Zeno, however, obliged Mongos, who was the 
partizan of Eutychianism, to yield. But the triumph of the 
Chalcedonian party, was transitory. Mongos, on the death of 
Timothy, was, by an edict of Zeno and the favor of Acacius, ap- 
pointed his successor.” 

Palestina, in the mean time, became the scene of similar out- 
rage, barbarity, and revolution. Juvenal, the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, was deposed, and Theodosius, a Monophisan, ordained 
in his place. The new Patriarch occupied Jerusalem with an 
army of monks, felons, and outlaws, who, in the name ofreligion, 
and under the mask of zeal, pillaged, burned, and murdered. 
The sepulchre of Immanuel was defiled with blood; and the gates 
of the city, which had witnessed these massacres, were, in tu- 
multuary rebellion, guarded against the army of the Emperor. 
These, notwithstanding their inhumanity and rebellion, were 
countenanced by Eudoxia, wife to Theodosius.. The Empress 
used or rather abused her royal authority, in support of these 
sanguinary zealots for the Monophisan theology. 

Antioch was occupied by the rival Patriarchs Calendion and 
Fullo. Calendion maintained the Chalcedonian faith, and Fullo, 
the Eutychian theory. Fullo, besides, in unpardonable impiety, 
added a supplement of his own invention, to the Trisagion,which, 
in those days of superstition and credulity, was regarded as the 
sacred hymn, sung by the holy angels and seraphs, that surround 
thethrone of God. Zeno, at first, patronized Calendion and 
banished Fullo. But Calendion, inthe end, was suspected of 
favoring the revolt of Illus and Leontius; and the Emperor, 
therefore, banished the Patriarch to Oasis, and outraged Chris- 
tianity, says Godeau, by establishing Fullo.e The Byzantine 
and Roman Sees, during the hottest of the spiritual war, were 
occupied by Acacius and Felix. 

The Bishops and monks varied, like the Patriarchs and Em- 
perors. Many, says Godeau, “followed the faith of the court, 
rather than that of the Gospel; and displayed a baseness, unwor- 
thy of men, who should have been the columns of the truth.” 
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Five hundred bishops signed the Encyclical manifesto of Basilis- 
cus; and, according to their own declaration, ‘‘with joy, willing- 
ness, and alacrity.” ‘These, again, on the dethronement of Ba- 
siliscus and the restoration of Zeno, deprecated the whole tran- 
saction, alleged Imperial compulsion, as a palliation for their 
crime, and begged pardon uf Acacius for their offence.4 

These rival factions fulminated, against each other, mutual 
and unwearied excommunications. ‘The lightning of anathemas 
continued, in uninterrupted coruscations, to flash through the 
African, Asian, and European nations, and to radiate from 
East to West. ‘The spiritual artillery was admirably served,and, 
in continued explosions, carried, not, indeed, death, but damna- 
tion in every direction. Proterios, Timothy, Juvenal, and Ca- 
lendion cursed luros, Mongos, Theodosius, and Fullo, while 
/Eluros, Mongos, Theodosius, and Fullo, in grateful reciproca- 
tion, cursed Proterios, Timuthy, Juvenal, and Calendion. Aca- 
cius cursed the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Jerusalem, ana An- 
tioch,who were not slow in repaying the compliment. Felix, the 
Roman P ontiff, cursed all by wholesale. Intrenched in theVati- 
can,the Vicar-General of God, continued, from his ecclesiastical 
battery, to thunder excommunications against Mongos, Fullo, 
and Acacius.’ | 

Fullo, who abetted Monophisanism, and corrupted the Trisa- 
gion, seems to have been the chief object/of these inverted bene- 
dictions. Quinian, in a Sacred Synod, aimed no less than 
twelve anathemas at Fullo’s devoted head. ‘lhe example was 
followed by Acacius. ‘The Patriarch of Antioch, it seems, had, 
in 483, taken the liberty of writing an epistle, full of blasphemy, 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘The blasphemy caused 
Acacius, holy man, to shudder. He assembled a council, there- 
fore, and in full synod, condemned, says Labbeus, the mad error 
of the mad Patriarch. But the Roman Pontiff, as was right, 
excelled even the Byzantine Patriarch, in a suitable name, and 
in an appropriate sentence, for the impugner of the Chalcedoni-: 
an faith and the corrupter of the sacred hymn. Felix denomi-. 
nated Fullo the first-born of the Devil, and,in a holy Roman: 
Council, condemned him, as a patron of Valentinianism, Mani- 
cheanism, Arianism, Sabellianism, Apollinarianism, Eutychian- 
ism, Impiety, Heathenism, and Idolatry.’ 

But the hardest, or, at least, the most signal ‘cursing-match,. 
on the occasion, was between Ielix and Acacius. The Byzan- 
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tine Hierarch, ind-ed, had committed nothing to merit the ho- 
norof excommunication. He disclaimed, on ‘all occasions, the 
heresy of Eutychianism. He opposed the Monophisan Emperor 
Basiliscus and his circular edict, with vigor, resolution, and suc- 
cess. He assembled a Constantinopolitan synod, and condem- 
ned ALluros, Fullo, John, and Paul, who were the Monophisan 
bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Apamea, and Ephesus. He is- 
sued a Synodal reprobation of Fullo’s addition to the Trisagion, 
which, in the opinion of Acacius, was the song of the Cherubim 
in Heaven. He patronized no heresy; and, which should have 
recommended him to mercy, he was as ignorant and superstitious 
evenas his Roman Infallibility. But he signed the Henoticon, 
for the sake of peace, and communicated with Fullo, without a 
formal recognition of the council of Chalcedon. ‘These were 
the ostensible reasons of the Pontifi’s detestation and anathemas. 
He urged the equality of the Byzantine with the Roman See; and, 
of course, rejected the Pontifical Supremacy. This was the 
real reason and the unpardonable sin, for which Felix honored 
Acacius with excommunication, anathemas, and degradation. 

His Infallibility’s denunciations, however, were, at Constan- 
tinople, a subject ofsheer mockery. ‘Acacius, knowing the ridi- 
culousness of the attempt, received the intelligence of his depo- 
sition with perfect unconcern, indifference, and contempt; and, 
nothing loath, returned the compliment, in kind, with prdémpti- 
tude, zeal, and devotion. ‘The Patriarch, like another Diosco- 
rus, excommunicated his. Infallibility, and struck his name out 
of the Diptycs or sacred roll of registry. He then, in his usual 
manner, and in defiance of Felix, continued his ministry and 
retained his dignity till theday of his death.” 

Acacius was supported against Felix, by Zeno, and all the 
Oriental clergy. ‘The Emperor, knowing the illegality and in- 
justice of the sentence, held over the Patriarch the protecting 
shield of his royal authority. ‘lhe Greek Clergy, on the same 
account, contemned the Latin or Roman anathemas, and com- 
municated with the Byzantine Patriarch. I elix, besides, was, 
on this occasion, unfortunate in his own agents. Misenus and 
Vitalis, whom he had commissioned as his envoys to Constanti- 
nople, against Acacius, joined in communion, with the Patriarch; 
andheard, without disapprobation, the nameof Mongosrepeated 
from the sacred registry. ‘Tutus, who was afterward despatch- 
ed, on a similar errand, copied the example of Vitalis and Mise- 
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nus., These, in consequence, put Felix to the task of issuing 
their excommunication,which, however,his Infallibility, from his 
facility in this duty, seems to have thought no trouble. 

The Roman Pontifis had hitherto patronized the Chalcedonian 
faith, and rejected, with resclution and perseverance, the Mono- 
phisan system. Leo had supported the council of Chalcedon, 
with all his learning, talents, and influence. Felix had exhaus- 
ted himself, in cursing all its enemies. But the Hierarchs of 
the Apostolic See were soon destined to alter their system, and 
exemplify the changefulness of all earthly things. Vigilius 
and Martin, whois a Roman Saint,deserted the Council of Chal- 
cedon and went over to the camp of the enemy. 

Vigilius,in 537, was raised to the Pontifical throne, by the 
Empress Theodora,on condition, that,on his promotion, he would 
profess Eutychianism, and concur in restoring Anthemus to the 
Patriarchal chair of Constantinople. ‘The new Pontiff was 
faithful to this engagement, in the profession of heresy. He 
condemned the Chalcedonian faith, and declared in favor of 
Monophisanism. His confession, addressed, on this occasion, 
to Theodora and other partizans of heterodoxy, has been preser- 
ved by Liberatus.” He rejected the dogma of two natures, in 
the Son of God, and repealed the celebrated Epistle of Leo. 
His Infallibility then proceeded, in due form and without hesita- 
tion, delay, or equivocation, to pronounce an anathema against 
any person whoshould confess two forms in the Mediator. This was 
like a man determined to do business. His Holiness, in conse- 
quence, had the honor-of cursing his several predecessors and 
successors, the Holy Council of Chalcedon, and the majority of 
the past, present, and future Christian world. 

Baronius and Binius have endeavored to prove this document, 
preserved in Liberatus,a forgery. Godeau doubts its genuine- 
ness. But their arguments, which scarcely deserve the name, 
have been confuted by Bellarmin, Du Pin, and Alexander. 
Liberatus, Victor, and Facundus, cotemporary authors, vouch for 
itsauthenticity. Bellarmin admits the heresy of Vigilius; but con- 
soles himself under the distress, occasioned by such an event, 
with the real or fancied dissimulation of its author, and the ille- 
gality of his claim, during the life of his predecessor and rival 
Silverius, to the Papacy. His Infallibility’s approbation of he- 
resy, according to the Cardinal, was all external profession, while, 
in his soul, he was the devoted friend of Catholicism. Alexan- 
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der calls Vigilius‘‘a hidden traitor.”, The Cardinaland the Sor- 
discovered the superiority of hypocrisy to heresy. Vig 
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say these authors, could be no true Pope, prior to the death of 
Silverius, as two could notreign at the same time. ‘I'he chure 
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however, has often been blessed with several cotemporary heads, 
and the Messiah, supplied, on the same occasions, with several 
Vicars-General. Vigilius, whatever might have been his right, 
when he issued his hopeful confession, was, in fact, the Sove- 
reign Pontiff and was never again elected or ordained.. He 
occupied the Pontifical chair, and exercised the Pontifical autho- 
rity, inthe administration of ecclesiastical affairs, through Papal 
Christendom. 

The sainted Martin, in 649, followed the footsteps of Vigilius, 
and, in conjunction with the Lateran Synod, decided in favor of 
Eutychianism. ‘This assembly, in which his Holiness presided, 
amounted to 150 members, who all, in the fifth canon, and with 
the greatest unanimity, ‘‘condemned every person, who, according 
to the Holy Fathers, does not, in truth and propriety, confess one 
incarnated nature of God the Word.”Y ‘The sentence would 
have satisfied Dioscorus, Mongos, or Fullo. Bellarmin repre- 
sents the condemnation, pronounced by the Holy Synod, as 
equivalent to an anathema. Vigilius’ decision seems to have 
been personal. Martin’s was synodal. ‘The one was signed on- 
ly by the author; while the other was subscribed by 150 of the 
Italian prelacy. But Martin, who isa saint, had, like Vigilius, 
who was little better than a sinner, the distinguished honor of 
anathematizing every professor of orthodoxy. 

This council of the Lateran presents a complete contrast to 
that of Chalcedon. ‘Thedefinition of Chalcedon was suggested 
by the Pope to an orthodox Emperor, by whom it was forced, 
in the midst of noisy opposition, on a reluctant synod The ca- 
non of the Lateran was issued by the Pope,in a willing council, 
in opposition toa heterodox Emperor. Marcian patronized Leo. 
and the Chalcedonians. Constans withstood Martin and the La-~ 
terans. The one assembly defined a duality of natures, in the 
Son of God. The other declared in favor of his simple unity. ’ 

This distracted state of the church, induced Zeno, prompted, 
some say, by Acacius, to publish the celebrated Henoticon or 
edict of union. The Emperor’s design, in this undertaking, was 
pacific. He intended to conciliate the partizans of Monophisan- 
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ism and Catholicism, and supply an exposition of belief, which 
each jarring faction, without compromising its principles, might 
sion. ‘lhe means, at first sight, seemed calculated to obtain the 
end. The Henoticon, preserved by LEvagrius and Liberatus, 
was addressed tothe Alexandrian, Egyptian, Lybian, and Pen- 
tapolitan clergy,monks, and laity. This Royal Edict, having,ia 
the introduction, tamented the dissensions, which had cecasioned 
the massacres and bloodshed, which had contaminated earth and 
air, confirmed the inspired and unstained faith of the Nicean, 
Constantinopolitan, and Ephesian councils, in opposition to 
Arianisin, Macedonianism, and Nestorianism. The Mediator, 
according to the Imperial theology, and, in agreement with the 
Chalcedonian definition, without mentioning its. authority, is 
consubstantial with God, in his deity, and with man, in his Hu- 
manity; but, at the same time, is, not two, but one incarnated 
God the Word. This last expression, which, it must be con- 
tessed, is a little suspicious, has given great offence to Baronius, 
Godeau, and Petavius, with ashoal of other Romish critics and 
theologians. 

But the conclusion of the Royal manifesto,conveys the fright- 
fullest sounds of terror to the ear of superstition,bigotry, and fac- 
iis Zeno spared Dioscorus, from a regard to the Alexandri- 
ans; but anathematized all, who, at Chalcedon or elsewhere, 
ok have dissented from the Imperial Confession. His Ma- 
jesty, though a layman, dared, in this manner, to enact a for- 
mulary of faith and excommunicate all the prelacy, who dared 
to refuse subscription. 

The Henoticon experienced the destiny of all similar attempts, 
and only augmented the evil, which it was designed to remedy. 
A Pacifiecator isseldom a favorite with man, especially with 
narrow, ignorant, scolding ecclesiastics. ‘The Royal [dict, sup- 
ported by Imperial power, enjoyed, however, a partial and tem- 
porary success, and was signed by Acacius, Mongos, Fullo, and, 
indeed, by all possessed of reason, candor, and moderation. ‘The 
Byzantine Patriarch and his Clergy acknowledged the Edict of 
Pacification; and all those who had professed Monophisanism, 
whether declesiastics or laymen, were received into communion. 
The Alexandrian Patriarch convened a general assembly of the 
clergy andlaity,in which the Henoticon was read and recognized: 
‘The Pastor, then, like a good Shepherd exhorted the flock, uni- 
ted in one faith and Baptism, to mutual peace, concord, ae cha- 
rity. The Easterns, Calendion excepted, followed the footsteps 
of the Byzantines and Alexandrians. Fullo of Antioch, andeven, 
Martyrius of Jerusalem, famed for his sanctity, subscribed the 
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pacific formulary and joined in reciprocal communion. The 
Henoticon, in this manner, was, under Anastasius, in 503, 
welcomed by the Oriental prelacy, who, to a man, agreed to 
live in unity, forbearance, and tranquillity. 

But the Henoticon met with very different treatment,in Occi- 
dental Christendom. ‘The West, on this topic, varied from the 
Kast. Felix, the Roman Hierarch, rejected the overture of pa- 
cification, and carried every thing to an extremity. LBinius has 
drawn a striking picture of the Pontiff’s opposition, His Holi- 
ness prescribed and execrated the Henoticon of the most impious 
Zeno, who, though alayman, presumed to denounce the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, enact a rule of faith, prescribe a law to the 
Church, and, stealing the keys of ecclesiastical authority, hurl 
the anathemas of the Hierarchy, against all who disclaimed his 
despotism, usurpation, and tyranny. The Edict, his infallibi- 
lity denominated an impiety; and pronounced sentence against 
all who subscribed. The Western clergy, as well as laity, seem, 
on this question, to have joined the Roman Pontiff. ‘The Wes- 
tern Hierarch, in this manner, engaged, in hostility, against 
the Eastern Patriarchs, and the Latin, against the Grecian 
clergy. 

The critics and theologians of Romanism differ, as to the or- 
thodoxy of the Henoticon. The royal manifesto has been re- 
presented as rank heresy, by an array. of Popish Doctors and 
critics, such as Baronius, Spondanus, Bisciola, Petavius, Bi- 
nius, Labbeus, Morery, and Gudeau. Baronius characterizes 
the Henoticon, as a tacit condemnation, repeal, and anathema- 
tion of the Council of Chaleedon,and, in this, is followed by Spon- 
danus, Bisciola, Petavius, and Morery. Binius,quoted and ap- 
proved by Labbeus, calls the Imperial Edict of pacification, an 
impiety anda seminary ofimpiety. The proclamation of Zeno 
put Godeau into a dreadful passion. ‘The impious Edict, says 
this historian, not only anathematized the definition of Chal- 
cedon, the last criterion of truth; but condemned Eutychianism, 
-only to conceal its approbation of heresy.> 

This array of Doctors has been confronted by others, among 
whom are Asseman, Pagius, and Alexander, supported, in the 
rear, by the Schoolmen. ‘These acquit the Henoticon of here- 
sy. Asseman and Pagius represent it.as free from error, while, 
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according to Alexander, it is free from heresy and gives no sup- 
pert to Eutychianism.c The schoolmen, with all their prepos- 
sessions, subtlety, and distinctions, could find no blemish, in 
this celebrated document. An atnetator on Lvagrius came to 
the same conclusion. Some, in this manner, accuse, and some 
acquit the Henoticon of heresy. These, therefore, call Catholi- 
cism, what those denominate heresy. ‘The ablest theologians of 
the Papacy, in this way, cannot discriminate between truth and 
error, and confound Romanism with heterodoxy. This presents 
an udd specimen of unity, and a strange proof of the immutabi- 
lity of a system. 

The distracted state of the Church, under Anastasius, in 491, 
has been depicted, in bold language, "by Evagrius, a cotempora- 
ry historian, who witnessed the scenes, which he has described. 
‘The representation, in part, has been transcribed by Alexander.4 
All Christendom, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, was, says Eva- 
grius, divided into diversified and jarring factions. One party 
adhered, with the utmost pertinacity, to the faith of Chalcedon. 
These deprecated the alteration of a single syllable or even a 
single letter, in the Chalcedonian definition. The opposing fac- 
tion, on the contrary, rejected, and even anathematized the faith 
of Chalcedon. One class patronized the Henoticon, with unsha- 
ken obstinacy and resolution, while another execrated that Edict, 
as the fountain of heresy. The partizansand opponents of Zeno’s 
manifesto, in the mean time, disagreed about the unity and du- 
ality of our Lord. Some,deceived by the ambiguity of the Im- 
perial confession, ascribed two natures to the Son of God, and 

others only one. 

The several factions, amid the Eastern, Western, and Afri- 
can dissensions, refused reciprocal communion. ‘The Easterns 
-would notcommunicate with the Westernsor Africans ; and these, 
again, in return, rejected the communion of the Easterns. 
Dissension, at last, advanced even to a greater extremity. The 
Oriéntals, among themselves, proceeded to mutual division and 
excommunication; while the Europeans and Africans engaged 
in similar altercation, with each other and with strangers. Such 
was the state of the Latins and Greeks, in the end of the 
fifth century. The annals of the reformation present no scene 
of equal diversity, excommunication, anc/anathemas. ‘The pa- 
trons of Protestantism, have, on some points, differed, but ne- 
ver anathematized. LExecrations of this kind, the Protestant 
leaves to the Papist, as they express a cencentrated malevolence 
and miscreancy, inconsistent with the light, the principles, and 
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the morality ofthe Reformation. 

The Popish communion through Eastern and WesternChris- 
tendom, exhibited, in this manner, aridiculous and disgusting 
diversity, on the subject of Monophisanism. Emperors, Popes, 
and Councils clashed in continued dissension, anathemas,and 
excommunication. A theory, which had been entertained by 
the Pontiffs Felix and Julius, as well as by the Saints Cyril, 
Gregory, Athanasius, and Nazianzen, was, when broached by a 
monk of Constantinople,stigmatized as a heresy. A Byzantine 
Council,amidst cursesand execrations, deprived its advocate of 
the sacerdetal dignity and ecclesiastical communion. The 
Ephesian council, convened by Theodosius, and containing an 
hundred and fifty of the Eastern prelacy, reversed the Constan- 
tinopolitan decision, declared the alleged heresiarch orthodox, 
and restored him to communion and the priesthood. 

The General Council of Chalcedon repealed the enactments of 
Ephesus, and issued three jarring creeds. This assembly, clothed 
with Infallibility, first passed, in loud acclaim, the famed Tome 
of Leo, which has been styled the column of orthodoxy. Its se- 
cond confession, which was clearly the faith of the council, con- 
sisted of unqualified Monophisanism. Its definition, at last, 
which was forced on the Infailible synod, by Leo and Marcian, 
the Pope and the Emperor, contained the faith, which, on ac- 
count of its final triumph and establishment, has been denomi- 
nated Catholicism. All these forms of belief, the holy,unerring 
council uttered in deafening yells, and with frightful and reitera- 
ted anathemas. . 

Eastern and Western Christendom, notwithstanding the defi- 
nition of Chalcedon, split into three contending factions. Empe- 
rors, Pontiffs, clergy, and people divided in favor of Mutychian- 
ism,the Chalcedonian faith,or Zeno’s Henoticon. The Emperors 
Marcian, Leo, and Justin patronized Catholicism. Zeno, Basi- 
liscus,& Anastasius,in the general opinion, countenanced heresy. 
Leo and Felix, Roman Pontiffs, stamped the definition of Chal- 
cedon with the broad seal of their Infallibility. Vigilius and 
Martin affixed the signature of their inerrability to Monophisan- 
ism and the simple unity of Immanuel. The Oriental Patriarchs, 
Fullo, Mongos, and #luros waged a spiritual war against Calen- 
dion, Proterios, and Timothy, while the prelacy and populace 
fought. in the ranks of their respective leaders. Latins and 
Greeks, Europeans and Africans, thundered mutual excommu- 
nications, curses, and anathemas. 
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CHAP. X. 


Monothelanism—lIts general reception—Supported by the Ro- 
man Emperor, and by the Antiochian, Alexandrian, Byzan- 
tine,and Roman Patriarchs—lts degradation from Catholi- 
cism to Heresy—The Ecthesis or Exposition—The Emperor 
and the Greeks against the Pope and the Latins—The Type 
or Formulary—Second Battle between the Greeks and La- 
tins—Second Triumph of Monothelanism—Sixth General 
Council—T'otal overthrow of Monothelanism—lts partial re- 
yival—Its universal and final extinction. 


MonoTueLanism ascribed only one will and one operation to 
¢he Son of God, This will or volition, according to this system, 
proceeded, not from the Humanity, but from the Divinity. ‘The 
patrons of this theology, indeed, disclaimed Monophisanism, 
admitted the Mediator’s Godhead and Manhood, and attributed 
to the latter both action and passion, such as volition, motion, 
thirst, hunger, and pain. Butthe agency, the Monothelans re- 
ferred to the Deity, and the mere instrumentality to the humani- 
ty, in the same manner, as the soulactuates the body. This 
two-fold or compound volition, connected and co-operating in 
Immanuel, the Monothelans often called the Theoandrian or 
Deivirilian operation. Catholicism, on the contrary, as esta- 
blished by the Sixth General Council, rejected this unity, and 
maintained the dogma of two wills and operations. One voli- 
tion, in this system, belonged to the Deity, and one to the Hu- 
manity.2. This metaphysical distinction, in which, however, 
Catholicism seems to use the correctest phraseology, continued, 
for a long period, to divide Christendom, and, in its progress, to 
excite dissension, animosity, execrations, anathemas, excommu- 
nications, massacre, and bloodshed. 

Alexander traces Monothelanism to an Infernal origin, 
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“This heresy,” says the historian, “burst from Hell’* [is 
earthly author, however, as appears from Stephen, Bishop of 
Dora, in the Lateran Council under Martin, was Theodoros of 
Pharan, in Palestina, who, perhaps according to Alexander, 
camefrom the Fartarian regions, or had a commission from Sa- 
tan. Thisinnovator broached his shocking impiety, as his silly 
metaphysics have been called, about the year620. A specula- 
tor, who had lived in obscurity, fabricated this new theory, to 
employ the thoughts or awaken the animosity of Emperors, 
Popes, and Councils. 

But neither the obscurity of the author, nor the alleged blas- 
phemy of the system, prevented its circulation, Heresy, like 
pestilence, is contagious; and Monothelanism soon obtained ge- 
neral dissemination, and, by its universal reception, became en- 
titled to assume the boasted name of Catholicism. Greeks and 
Latins through Oriental and Western Christendom, embraced 
the innovation, which, in its infancy, was patronized by the Ros 
man Emperor, and by the Antiochian, Alexandrian, Byzantine, 
and Roman Patriarchs and Clergy. 

The Emperor Heraclius, anxious to reconcile the Jacobins to 
Catholicism, and influenced by theopinionsof Anastasius, Cyrus, 
and Sergius, issued an Edict, in favor of Monothelanism. De- 
pending on the judgment of others,and conversant with military 
tactics, rather than with Christian theology, the royal warrior 
lent his Imperial authority in support of heterodoxy. Godeau 
accuses Heraclius of ‘abandoning the faith, protecting a heresy, 
and inflicting a mortal woundon Catholicism. Inimical to God, 
and hardened in soul, the Emperor,” says Baronius, ‘‘published 
his exposition to establish an impiety.”¢ 

Anastasius, Macedonius, and Macarius, Patriarchs of Antioch, 
disseminated Monothelanism, which was patronized by the Em- 
peror Heraclius. Anastasius orAthanasius,who had supported Ja- 
cobinism, as well as Monothelanism, was promoted to the Patri- 
archal throne, by the Emperor, in 630, and retained this dignity 
for ten years. Macedonius, his successor, favored the same the- 
ory. Macarius, who was deposed in the Sixth General Council, 
maintained this error, withthe utmost obstinacy. The Suffra- 
gans of these Dignitaries embraced this system, and were follow- 
ed by the laity,withouta single murmur of opposition, discontent, 
or animosity. 

Cyrus followed the example of Anastasius. Promoted to the 
See of Alexandria, this Patriarch, in 633, convened, inthat city, 
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a great Council, which decided in favor of one will and operé- 
tion, and anathematized all who dissented. The decision was 
received without any opposition, by the prelacy, as well as the 
people of the diocess.*: Monothelanism, therefore, became 
the faith of the Alexandrian, as well as the Antiochian See. 

~ Sergius coneurred with Anastasius and Cyrus. The Byzan- 
tine Patriarch, with the design of giving more weight to his deci- 
sion, assembled also a council of his suffragans; and all these, 
with the utmost unanimity, decided in favor, of the same specu- 
lation. Theclergy agreed with their Patriarch. Cyrus, some 
time after, wrote a flattering letter to Sergius. He praised the 
Ecthesis of the Emperor and the Patriarch,which,he said ,“‘was 
clear as sun-beams.” 

Monothelanism, in this manner, became the faith of the 
Greeks. The harmony ofthe Eastern clergy, on this theory, 
is stated in the celebrated cthesis or Exposition. “ihe Oriental 
prelacy received, with the utmost readiness, a form ofbelief, which 
inculcated the dogma of one will.” This heresy, Godeau admits, 
‘“was maintained by the Emperor and the three Oriental Patri- 
archs, poisoned nearly the whole of Eastern Christendom, and 
corrupted theprelacy & the people.” Godeau’s statement is repeat- 
ed by Bruys. Maimburg attests “the concord of the Emperor 
Heraclius, and the Patriarchs Anastasius, Macarius, Cyrus, 
and Sergius, in behalf of this error.’’s 

Honorius,the Roman Pontiff,next declared in favor of Mono- 
thelanism. His Infallibility, in two letters, written in reply to the 
Byzantine Patriarch, expressed, in clear and unequivocal terms, 
his belief of one will, in the Son of God, and his unqualified as- 
sent to the decision of Sergius. His Supremacy denied, that 
any of the Fathers had taught the doctrine of two wills. He re- 
presented the question, concerning the operations, as trifling, 
impertinent, and undecided by scriptural "or Synodal authority. 
His Infallibility’s approbation of the opinion, embraced by the 
Byzantine Patriarch, was express, and caused Honorius to be 
anathematized with Sergius, in the Sixth General Council, aa 
the follower of that chief of the heresy. 
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The Pontiff’s letter, on this occasion, was Dogmatical. The 
Sixth General Council characterized it by this epitaet. His 
Holiness, says Du Pin, ‘spoke, in this production, from the 
chair, and supported the Monothelan error, by a decretal defini 
tion.' His Bull was an answer to the Constantinopolitan Pa- 
triarch, and, indeed, to the Byzantine and Alexandrian Councils, 
to whom he prescribed the means, which he thought necessary 
for the unity of the faith and the preservation of Catholicism, 
His Letter, also, was sanctionedby a Roman Synod. The Pon- 
tiffs of this age, Bellarmin and Garner have shown, issued no- 
thing of this kind, without the authority of a council. The faith 
of Honorius, therefore, was, like that of Cyrus and Sergius, 
recommended by the Synodal sentence of the Suffragan 
clergy. 

‘The only opposition to Monothelanism arose from Sophroni- 
os, Patriarch of Jerusalem. He convened a council, in 633, 
which condemned this system, and decided in favor of two wills; 
He also despatched Stephen, bishop of Dora, at the head ofa 
solemn deputation to the Roman Pontiif, to solicit the condem- 
nation of the Monothelan theology, as inconsistent with the 
council of Chalcedon and the faith of antiquity. - But his In- 
fallibility hadalready declared for theunity of the Mediator’s will, 
He, therefore, recommended peace, and obliged the deputation 
to promise, inthe name of their Patriarch, to foregoall discussion 
on this difficult question. This injunction, which was the off- 
spring of sound wisdom, sense, and discretion, and which, had 
it been always afterward observed, would have prevented much 
useless discussion and unchristian animosity, was, during the 
life of Honorius, faithfully obeyed. Sophronios, as welias Cy- 
rus and Sergius, preserved, on this subject, a profound silence, 
and remained in inactivity J 

During the five years, therefore, which elapsed from the de- 
putation of Sophronios to Honorius, in 633, till the death of 
the Pontiff, in 638, the whole Romish communion, Greeks and 
Latins, received, by silent or avowed consent, the faith of Mono- 
thelanism. A Pontifical decisiun, admitted by the clergy, con- 
stitutes, according to Popish theologians, a standard of faith. 
Such, at the Maynooth examination, was the statement of Crot- 
ty, Brown, Slevin,and Higgins.k Monothelanism, on this sup- 
position, was, in the beginning of the seventh century, transub- 
stantiated into Catholicism. ‘The Greeks, in general, avowed 
their Monothelanism. Sophronios and his clergy, who, at first, 
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résisted, Conicurféd, at last, in accordance with the advice of Ho» 
Aorius, in tacit acquiescence. The Western Hierarch and epis- 
copacy received the same theology, without the faintest murmur 
of hostility. ‘The Pope declared in its Taverne and the cl lergy sub» 
mitted m cordial unanimity. A th of discontent was not 
heard, for five revolving years, through all the wide extent of 
Oriental and Western Christendom, | A single fact, indicating 
a disbelief of this system, from the publication of the Pontiff’s 
letter, till his dissolution, could not be culled from all the maga- 
zines of ecclesiastical history, and all the literary monuments of 
the Eastand West. ‘The Monothelan theology, therefore, em- 
braced by the clergy of the Papal communion, was, by this easy 
and simple process, transformed into genuine Romatism, Accor= 
ding to Godeau, ‘‘Heraclius inflicted a mortal wound on the 
Church.” The Chalcedonian Council, says Theophanes, ‘be- 
came, on this occasion. a great reproach, “‘and the Catholie 
church was overthrown.”? : Tits i 

Monothelanism, however, which, in the Popedom of Honori- 
us, had been elevated into orthodoxy, was, in the vicissitude of 
human affairs,and in the variations of the Roman faith, degraded 
into heresy. This theology,expelled from the throne of Catho- 
licism, -which it had usurped, was, amid sacerdotal, episcopal, 
and Pontifical anathemas, consigned, with execration, to the em- 
pire of heterodoxy and perdition. Its legitimacy was disputed, 
and its dynasty, amidst clerical imprecations, battle, and balder- 
dash, was overthrown. A revolution, of this kind, however, 
was not effected without opposition, war, and animosity. 
_ The belligerents, in this war of words, were the Greeks and 
Latins. The Pope and the Latins arrayed themselves against 
the Emperor and the Greeks; and each, during the Sai at 
displayed admirable skill in ecclesiastical tactics. Heraclius, 
Sergiusin his name, commenced hostilities, in 639, by the pudli- 
cation of the Ecthesis or exposition of the faith. This celebra- 
ted edict, having rejected Arianism, Nestorianism,and Eutychi- 
anism, proceeded, in express terms, to teach the unity of the 
Mediator’s Will, and to interdict all controversy on the opera~- 
tions. The unity of the one was defined, and silence enjoined 
on the other; while the definition and interdiction were follow- 
ed by the usual volleys ofanathemas.™ This exposition, issued 
by the Emperor, was received by the Oriental Patriarchs and 
Prelacy. 

Monothelanism and the E.xposition approved, in this manner, 
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by the Emperor and the Easterns, were, with horror and exes 

"eration, condemned by the Pope and the Westerns. Pope Johg 
marshalled his episcopal troops, and, at their head, discharged 
his spiritual artillery, from the Vatican,loaded with imprecations, 
curses,and anathemas, againstthe Monothelan army of the Kast. 
His synodal battery was pointed against Monothelanism and the 
Exposition. Monothelanism, John,in his synod, declared, con- 
trary to the faith, the Fathers, & the council of Chalcedon." The 
silence enjoined, as wellas the unity of will taught, in the Ee- 
thesis offended the Pontiffand hisclergy. [cclesiastics, in all 
ages, seem tohave challenged loquacity and verbal contention, 
as their unalienable prerogative; and these, at that period, ap- 
‘pear to have been their ruling passion. ‘lhe Emperor’s inter- 
dict, therefore, these noisy polemics deprecated as an invasion 
of their rights, and as treason against the Church and their 
freedom. 

The African clergy, also, declared, with distinguished zeal, 
against Monothelanism. Colembas, Stephen, and Raparatus, 
Metropolitans of Numidia, Byzaca, and Mauritania, anathema- 
tized the heresy of one will, in their respective councils; and 
sent letters to the same effect, addressed to the Emperor, the 
Rope, and the Byzantine Patriarch. Victor, also, the Cartha- 
ginian bishop, despatched Melosus, with a solenin embassy, to 
the Roman Hierarch, declaring his promotion, his attach nent 
to the faith ofantiquity, and his detestation of the heresy of Mo- 
nothelanism.° ; 

All this apparatus of edicts, councils, imprecations, anathemas, 
and excommunications, however, produced no decisive effect. 
The Greeks and the Latins, the partizans of orthodoxy and he- 
terodoxy, held their several systems with unyielding pertinacity. 
The authority of the Emperor and the Pope, on this occasion, 
was divided. ‘The Emperor, when he exerted his influence, 
could always command a majority, and often the whole of the 
clergy. The Emperor and Pope, when united, could always 
effect unanimity of profession among the conscientious bishops. 
But Heraclius and John, on this occasion, patronized two con- 
tending factions; and his Majesty,besides, was not determined. 
He had been entrapped into Monothelanism by Anastasius, Cy- 
rus, and Sergius, in the full confidence of its orthodoxy. But 
the declaration of the Latins awakened doubts in his mind;.and 
he remained, therefore, in hesitation, suspence, and inactivity. 
The balance of victory, in consequence, was suspended in equi- 
librium; and the holy Fathers, both of the East and West, ex. 
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pended their zeal, their curses, and their excommunications, for 
nothing. 

The former battle being indecisive, the Greeks and Latins 
prepared again for action. ‘The Greeks, indeed, though ‘headed 
by the Emperor, being weary of war, appear, on this occasion, 
to have been inclined to peace. But the Latins rejected all ces- 
sation ofarms. The organs of combativeness, in the language 
of Spurzheim and phrenology, must have been well developed in 
the Western clergy. Their pugnacity, after sixteen years war, 
with some intervals, had suffered no diminution, notwithstanding 
the severity of the former campaign. 

The Emperor Constans, pretending to inspiration, issued, in 
648, a pacific overture, which he styled the Type or Formula- 
ry. This edict, suggested by Paul, the Byzantine Patriarch, 
having, with great perspicuity and without any partiality, ex- 
plained the opinions, on the subject of contention, and expressed 
deep regret for the unhallowed divisions of the Christian Commu- 
nity, interdicted all disputation, on the contested topics of the 
Will and Operations. All discussion of these metaphysical and 
difficult questions was forbidden each party, on pain of Divine 

judgment and Imperial indignation. The clergy, who should 
effend against the dict of pacification were to be degraded, the 
monks excommunicated, and the nobility deprived of their rank 
and property. The Type differed from the EXcthesis. The Ecthesis 
defined the unity of the will, and enjoined silence only on the op- 
erations. The T'ype defined nothing, and prohibited all contro- 
versy on both these subjects. The Greeks acquiesced in the Ma- 
nifesto of Pacification, and submitted, with willingness, to the 
Imperial authority.? ; 

But the Latins, headed by the Pope, and disinclined to peace, 
commenced immediate hostilities; and, from the Secretary of the 
Lateran, hurled anathemas from their spiritual engines, against 
the impiety of the Ecthesis, the atrocity of the Type, and the he- 
resy of Monothelanism. Pope Martin led the charge against 
the Emperor, the Greeks, and the Formulary. Full of zeal for 
the faith, or rather actuated with the spirit of faction, this Pon- 
tiff, in 649, assembled, in the Lateran, no less than 150 bishops, 
eollected from Italy and the adjacent islands. This assembly, 
- gore numerous than some general councils, fulminated execra- 

, ‘tions against Monothelanism, and themost wicked Type, which 
was published by Constans, and calculated to restrain men from 
professing the truth or combatting error. ‘The Sacred Synod, 
also, thundered imprecations, with great fervor, spirit, and de- 
votion, against Theodorus, Cyrus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and 
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all who entertained their heretical impiety.1 

This campaign, like the former, was indecisive. Constans 
showed no partiality to Monothelanism or to Catholicism; but 
maintained, on the contrary, an armed neutrality. His only 
design seemsto have been the promotion of peace,& the extinction 
ofdiscord, faction, and animosity. Caliopas, therefore, Exarch 
of Italy, seized Martin by the Emperor’s orders, and confined 
this disturber of the peace, a whole year, in Naxos, an island in 
the Archipelago or Egean Sea. He was then, after a mock tri- 
al and the utmost cruelty, banished to Chersona, where he di- 
ed.* Hesuffered with great fortitude and patience, and, in con- 
sequence, has, inthe Roman communion, obtained the honors 
of Saintship and martyrdom. 

Martin’s punishment tamed the haughty insolence of his suc- 
cessors, Kugenius and Vitalian, and taught these Pontiffs to res- 
pect the Imperial authority. ‘These took special care not to imi- 
tate their predecessors, John and Martin, in condemning the 
Type; but, on the contrary, maintained, during their spiritual 
reigns, a suspicious and provoking cautionysilence,and neutrality. 
The red-hot anathemas, such as John and Martin had thundered 
from the Vatican, against all the patrons of the Ecthesis, the 
Type, and Monothelanism, got time to cool, and the Church 
and Empire, in consequence, enjoyed a temporary peace. 

Eugenius and Vitalian, it has been alleged, conferred their 
formal sanction on the Emperor’s pacific formulary. This has 
been inferred from the friendship, which Constans discovered 
for these two Pontifis. His Majesty enlarged the privileges of 
the Roman See. He sent Vitalian a copy of the Gospels, orna- 
mented with gold and jewels, of extraordinary magnitude and 
brilliancy. But the Sovereign, who wreaked such vengeance on 
Martin,for condemning the Type, would not, in so distinguished 
a manner, have countenanced Vitalian, in the same offence. 
Eugenius and Vitalian, therefore, if they withheld their avowed 
approbation of the Edict, suspended their open condemnation. 

_ This neutrality was a virtual, if not a formal submission to 
the formulary, which was issued merely to prevent discussion 
and animosity. The Type interdicted controversy, and this in- 
terdiction, these Pontiffs obeyed. This taciturnity, which was 
execrated by Martin, was a direct compliance with the requisi- 
tions of Constans. Eugenius and Vitalian sanctioned, by their 
cessation of hostility, what Theodorosand Martin, intwo Roman 
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Councils, had denounced as heresy, inimical to Catholicism.t 
Christendom, for asecondtime,saw alloppositionto Monothelan- 
ism entirely abandoned,and his Infallibility,‘‘the universal bishop, 
the head of the church,& the father & teacher ofall Christians,” 
with all his Western suffragans, resting,for a long series of years, 
in silence, connivance, and inactivity. ‘This was plainly the 
second triumph of Monothelanism. ‘The Monothelan theology, 
ifa total cessation of all opposition toa doctrine constitutes it an 
article of faith, was, for the second time, raised to the throne of 
orthodoxy and Catholicism. 

Monothelanism, however, enjoyed only a precarious and tem- 
porary reign. ‘The era of its dethronement had nearly made 
its appearance on the broad theatre of the world. <A revolution, 
which had taken place in the Imperial mind, portended its spee- 
dy overthrow and dissolution. The Emperor Constantine, a 
descendant of Heraclius, and educated in the Monothelansystem, 
induced by reason, caprice, interest, passion, whim, fancy, in- 
clination, or some of these diversified motives, which actuate the 
human mind, abjured the catechism of his infancy, and embra- 
ced the theology, which he afterward raised to the throne of or- 
thodoxy. His Majesty, the warm friend of Catholicism, says 
Binius, “hastened to expunge the domesticand hereditary stain 
of his family.” The royalconvert concluded pacific negotiations 
with the Saracens, and formed a treaty with the Pope, for the 
destruction of Monothelanism: and when his Majesty and his 
Holiness united against this, or any other creed, the spirit of 
prophecy was unnecessary to anticipate its doom. ‘The royal 
smiles and frowns, seconded by Pontifical influence, always con- 
veyed instant conviction to episcopal consciences, and reduced 
jarring systems to unanimity. 

Constantine, anxious to allay ecclesiastical discord, summon- 
ed, for this end, a General Council, which met at Constantino- 
ple, in the year 680. The Bishops of this assembly, in its first 
session, did not exceed forty,though,in the end,they amounted to 
166. The Emperor, attended with the Counsellors of State, 
presided, and, in the acts of the Synod, are styled the Judges. 
These prescribed the subjects, ruled the discussions, collected the 
suffrages, and, indeed, conducted the whole machinery of the 
council. Their partiality appeared in the first session. Maca- 
rius, Patriarch of Antioch, and the representatives of the Roman 
Pontiff, had disputed about a quotation from Cyril of Alexandria, 
This, though couchedinthe language of metaphysical jargon and 
unqualified nonsense, equally unintelligible and senseless, the 
Judges decided in favor of the party, which was now, in conse- 
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quence of Imperial patronage, to become orthodox.n 

‘The acts of the sixth General Council were distinguished by 
the speedy proselytism of the Greeks, the condemnationof Ma- 
earivsand Honorius, and the synodal decision against Monothe- 
lanism. Georgius of Constantinuple was the first, who changed 
by a hasty conversion, recanted his former opinion, and anathema- 
tized the dogma of one will and operation. ‘Thelogic of Impe- 
rial favor, in an instant, flashed conviction on his mind. ‘The 
arguments of the Monarch bore, no doubt, the Imperial stamp, 
and, therefore, possessed, beyond question, @ sterling value. His 
conversion was immediately followed by that of all his suffra- 
gans. ‘These, imitating their superior ,and sensible to the dialec- 
tics of their Sovereign, cursed, in loud vociferation, all the pa- 
trons of Monothelanism.v 

But Macarius, the Antiochian Patriarch, was formed of less 
yielding materials. He publicly declared, in the eight) session, 
that he would not retract, though, on account of his obstinacy, 
he should be torn into fragments, and hurled headlong into the 
sea. ‘This shocking blasphemy awakened all the zeal of the pi- 
ous bishops, who, in consequence, roared out “Cursed be the new 
Dioscorus.. Put out the new Dioscorus. Cursed be the new 
Apollinaris. Strip him of his pall.” The Sacred Synod and 
Roman Sovereign then commanded the pall to be torn off Maca- 
rius. Basil the Cretian, then leaping up, seized the unhappy 
Patriarch, rent the pall from hisshoulders; and, while the coun= 
eil continued cursing, expelled the heretic and his throne, by 
sheer violence, out of the assembly. The Roman clergy next. 
caught Stephen, the abettor of Macarius, by the shoulders, and 
threw him, amidst direful execrations, out of the sacred synod.” 
The Holy Fathers, on the occasion, had no mercy on Macarius, 
Stephen, or theiy own Jungs: and hadit not been for their fa- 
eility of cursing, acquired by long habit, must have cursedthem- 
selves out of breath. 

The condemnation of his Infaflibility, Pope Honorius for he- 
resy, formed the most extraordinary act of the Sixth Generat 
Council. This Pontiff had sunk into the cold tomb, and his 
bones, during a period of half a century, had been mouldering in 
the dust. But death, the coffin, the shroud, and the grave could 
not shield his memory from the holy church’s anathemas, which 
were pronounced with perfect unanimity, and without the least. 
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opposition or faintest murmur of mercy.x 

The Council, in the thirteenth session, having condemned the 
Dogmatic Lettersof Honorius, as conformed to heresy, and con- 
trary to Catholicism and the faith of the Apostles, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, anathematized their Pontifical author, in com- 
pany with Theodorus, Cyrus, and Sergius. Honorius was repre ° 
sented as agreeing, in every respect, with Sergius, whose impiety 
the Pontiff confirmed. ‘The sacred synod, in its sixteenth ses - 
sion, repeated these anathemas against the heretical Honorius 
and his companions. Having, in the eighteenth session, con- 
demned Monothelanism, and issued their definition of two wills 
and operations in Emmanuel,the Holy Fathers again anathema- 
tized ‘Theodorus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Cyrus, Macarius, and 
Honorius.y 

The unerring council, in its eighteenth session, among other 
complimgnts, represented his Holiness, in company with Theo- 
dorus, Sergius, P yrrhus, Cyrus,and Paul, asan organ of the De- 
vil, who had used the Pontiff, like the serpent, in bringing death 
on man, inthe dissemination of error, scandal, and heresy.z 
His Supremacy, it seems, occupied two important situations. 
He was the Organ of Satan, and the Viceroy of God. Clothed 
with Infallibility, the Byzantine council proclaimed his agency, 
as.a Monothelan, in the dynasty of his Infernal Majesty. Ves- 
ted, in like manner, with Infallibility, the Florentian and Lateran 
Councils defined his Holiness, as Pontiff, the Vicar-General of 
the Supernal Emmanuel. Honorius, in this way, was promoted 
to the Premiership of both Heaven and Hell, and, with charac- 
teristic ability, conducted the administration of the two domini- 
ons. He presided, like all other Popes, in the kingdom of Je- 
sus, and, at the same time, by special favor, in the empire of Bel- 
zebub. 

The anathemas of the Byzantine assembly were repeated by 
the Seventh and Eighth General Councils. The seventh, in its 
third session, anathematized and execrated Cyrus, Sergius, Pyr- 
rhus, and Honorius, and, in its seventh session, uttered a similar 
denunciation. ‘The Eighth, in its tenth session, also, pronoun- 
ced anathemas against Honorius, Cyrus, Stephen, and Ma- 
carius.# 

Condemned by these General Councils, Honorius was also 
denounced by six Roman Pontiffs, and by the old Roman Brevi- 
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ary. He was anathematized for heresy, by Agatho, Nicholas, 
two Leos, and two Adrians, on a question, says Caron, not of 
faet, but on faith. Agatho, says Caranza, excommunicated the 
heretics Honorius, Macarius, Stephen, and Cyrus. Leo, the Se- 
cond, and four of his successors, confirmed the Sixth, Seventh, 

and Eiehth General Councils, that had condemned and anathe- 
matized Honorius. Leo,in his confirmation of the Byzantine 
Council, characterized Honorius as a traitor to the Holy Apos- 
tolic faith. The old Roman Breviary, also, approved by the 
.Roman Pontiffs,and used in the Romish worship, attested the 
condemnation of Cyrus, Sergius, and Honorius for the error of 
Monothelanism.? 

The decisions and anathemas of these Councils and Pontiffs 
have, in modern times, distracted the friends of the Papacy. 
One party, in the face of this overwhelming evidence, maintain 
the Hierarch’s orthodoxy, while another, in the exercise of 
common sense and candor, confess his heresy. Baronius, 
‘Bellarmin, and Binius, in the genuine spirit of Ultramontan 
servility, assert his Catholicism. Binius represents Honorius, 
as free from every stain or suspicion of error. ‘The means, which 
this faction employ, in his vindication are extraordinary. One 
party, in this faction, such as Baronius, Bellarmin, Pigius, and 
Binius, represent the synoda! acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Sy- 
nod, as corrupted, and the name of Honorius inserted, in the 
plite of Theodorus. This hopeful solution prevailed, for some 
time; but is now the object of scorn, laughter, and contempt. 
The silly conjecture had its day; but has passed to oblivion, 
with many other variations of Popery. ‘The Shandian supposi- 
tion has been demolished by the overwhelming arguments and 
criticism of Du Pin, Alexander, Godeau, Launoy, and Maim- 
barge? 

A second party, in this faction, among whom were Turrecre- 
ma, Pallavicino, Spondanus, and Arsdekin, admit the genuine- 
ness of the acts; but allege anerror in the council. The con- 
demnation of Honorius, according to these critics, was A ques- 
tion, not of faith, but opfact, in which, even a Guieel ‘council 
mayerr. Popes and Councils, according to these vindicators, 
condemned Honorius; but, in their sentence, were mistaken. 
The modest critics weigh their own opinion, though void of all 
evidence, against the decision of Pontiffs, Councils, and all an- 
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tiquity.4 His Inia llibility’s vindicators, in their noble enter« 

prize, have displayed a tissue of sophistry, quibbling, misrepre- 

anc distinctions, nonsense, shuffling, evasion, and chi- 
eanery, unrivalled in the annals of controversy. 

A second party, among whom may be reckoned De Marca,. 
Garner, Pagius, ‘Alexander, Godeau, Morery, Launoy, Bruys, 
Maimburg, Caron, Canus, Beda, and Du Pin, confess the 
justice of the Pontifi’s sentence. This party, again, is divided. 
into two factions. One of these, supported by the-authority of 
De Marca, Garner, Pagius, Alexander, Godeau, and Morery, 
represent Honorius merely as guilty of remissness and inactivity, 
in: neglecting to suppress the rising heresy of Monethelanism.. 
Launoy; Bruys, Caron, Canus, Beda, Maimburg, and Du Pin. 
Have characterized Honorius as guilty of heresy, and have evin- 
eed their allegation. by a mass of evidence, which must.command: 
éhe assent of every unprejudiced mind. 

Monothelanism,by the decision of the Byzantine Council,recei= 
ved a total overthrow.. ‘The Greeks and Latins,through the Orien- 
tal and Western Mmpire, acknowledged,by open or tacit consent, 
the definition of the Constantinopolitan assembly. The theology 
ef one willand operation, seemed, for a lapse of about thirty-two. 
years, to be extinguished: 

The Monothelan theory, however, was destined to enjoy a 
temporary revival, in the reigu of Philippicus. Justinian, dis « 
tinguished by his cruelty, was assassinated inthe year 712, and 
Philippicus raised to the throne, His elevation to the Imperia I 
dignity, Binius ascribes to the Devil and a blind magician. The 
usurper, says Theophanes, had been educated by Stephen, a Mo- 
nothelan, anda pupil of Macarius, the Antiochian Patriarch, and 
liad, from his infancy, imbibed the principles of his-tutor.. The 
Magician, who, though blind in mind and body, was, it seems, skil- 

ledin astr ‘ology, foretold the promotion of Philippicus, and,should 
lie patronize Monothelanism, the prosperity of his reign. The: 
prophet, however, in this latter circumstance, happened to be 
mistaken, ‘The stars had been unfaithful, or the sage astrologer 
Had miscalculated.. Philippicus, however, believing the impos- 
tor’s prediction, bound himself by oath to the conditions.f 

Vested with the sovereign authority, the I:mperor convened’ 
a council in Constantinople, for the purpose of overturning Ca- 
tholicism. and substituting Monothelanism. This assembly, 
which Theophanes calls “‘a mad synod,” was, says Binius, atten- 
ded by numberless Oriental Bishops, who, according to the same 
author, were, at the EXmperor’s suggestion, converted, ina mo-~ 
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ment, from orthodoxy ‘to heresy. The proselytism, on ‘this 
orcasion, was somewhat sudden; but nothing extraordinary. 
The prelacy of these days, possessed an admirable versatility .of 
belief and elasticity of conscience; and could generally conform, 
with accomodating and obliging facility, to the faith of the Em- 
peror. Many ofthese Holy Fathers, who, on this eccasion, 
embraced the Imperial religion, had, under Constantine,support- 
ed Catholicism, and, again, uader Anastasius, who succeeded 
Philippicus, returned, with equal ease,to orthodoxy. The Sacred 
Synod, therefore, at the nod of the Emperor, and with the ut- 
most unanimity, condemned the Sixth General Council, cen- 
demned its acts to the flames, and declared the theology ef one 
will, which many of them had formerly anathematized, the true 
faith of antiquity. John, whom Philippicus substituted for Cy- 
rus, in the See of Constantinople, poisoned, according te Ge- 
deau, all the Greeks with heresy. ‘The Eastern Clergy aban- 
doned the faith, rather than their dignity. ‘The Byzantine Con- 
venticle, whose atrocious acts,full of blasphemy, are, says Lab- 
beus, buried with the wicked Emperor and consigned to eternal 
anathemas, renewed the impiety of Monothelanism.g 

Philippicus, whe was a man of learning, having, on the dis- 
mission ef the Council, compiled a confession, agreeable to its 
definition, transmitted it to the several metropolitans, and enjoin- 
ed iton the clergy, on pain of deposition and banishment. A 
few, unwilling to make the Imperial faith and conscience, the 
standard of their own, remonstrated. But these refractory spi- 
rits were soon removed, and others of greater pliancy, were 
substituted. Monothelanism, in consequence, was again embra- 
ced by all the Greeks, and even by the envoys of the Apostolic 
See, who, atthattime, resided at the Imperial city. 

The Latins, however, were, for onee, less passive or com- 
plying. The Emperor’s power, in the West, had become less 
arbitrary, than in the East. The Roman city, in which the 
Imperial authority had been reduced toa low ebb, was, ina great 
measure, governed by the Roman Pontiff. The Pope, therefore, 
rejected the Imperial confession, with indignation, and condem- 
ned it, in council, as fraught with blasphemy, dictated by the 
enemy of truth, and calculated to sap the foundations of Catho- 
licism, the faith of the Fathers, and the authority ef Councils. 
The Roman populace, unaccustomed to moderation, proceeded 
to greater extremity. These, in the extravagancy of their zeal, 
threw the Emperor’s image from the Church, and expunged his 
name from the public liturgy. The infatuated people preceeded 
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éven to opposethe Roman Governor, who had been appointed 
by the heretical Emperor. A skirmish, before the Palace, was 
the consequence, \in which twenty-five were killed. The Pope, 
however, despatched a deputation of the clergy, with the Gospel 
and Crossin their hand, to part the combatants, and allow the 
Governor to take possession of the Palace.h 

Philippicus,in the mean time,prepared to wreak his vengeance 
on the Pontiff and the people, was, by a conspiracy, driven 
from the throne, and Anastasius, zealous for orthodoxy, as Phi- 
lippicus had been for heresy, was raised to the Imperial dignity. 
He, accordingly, issued an Edict to the Metropolitans, comman- 
ding the reception of the Sixth General Council, and the condem- 
nation of all who should reject its decisions, which, he said, had 
been dictated by the Holy Ghost. The Imperial Edict met no 
opposition. The will of the reigning Emperor being known, 
the transition of the Grecian Clergy, from rank heresy to high 
orthodoxy, was instantaneous. Monothelanism never recovered 
this shock, but hastened, by rapid declension, to nearly total 
extinction. Arianism, Nestorianism, and Monophisanism sur- 
vived the anathemas of general councils, and even flourished in 
the face of opposition. But Imperial, Papal, and Synodal au- 
thority, which had formerly been wielded in support of Monothe- 
lanism, succeeded, in the vicissitudes of religion, in its suppres- 
sion, and finally, to its almost universal extinction. 
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CHAP, XI: 


Pelagianism—Its Author and Dissemination—Patronized by 
the Asians—Opposed by the Africans—Condemned by Inno- 
cent—Approved by Zozimus—Anathematized by Zozimus— 
Denounced by the Asians—Censured by the General Coun- 
cil of Ephesus—-Declension of Pélagianism—Controversy in 
the Ninth Century—Gottescalcus against Raban—The Coun- 
cils of Mentz and Quiercy against the Councils of Valence - 

-and Langres—Modern Controversy—Council of Trent— 
Rhemish Annotations—Dominicans againstthe Molinists— 
Congregation of Helps—The Jesuits against the Jansenists— 
Controversy on Quesnel’s Moral Reflections. 


PELAGIANiSM misrepresented man,as Arianism, Nestorianism; 
Monophisanism, and Monothelanism misrepresented Emmanu- 
el, who is both God and Man. The whole human family, ac- 
cording to the Pelagian system, continues, in its present condi- 
tion, to possess the same moral power and purity, as Adam ina 
state of innocence. The patrons of this theology deny the fall 
and recovery of man, and the imputation of sin and righteous- 
ness, Grace, which,in this theory, is the reward of merit, is, its 
abettors maintain, wholly unnecessary, for the attainment of 
holiness, which is the offspring of free-will. Man, in the due | 
exercise of hismoral powers, actuated by free-will, and unaided 
by Divine influence, may arrive at a moral perfection, beyond 
the sphere of sin, passion,or folly. Adam was created mortal ; 
and death is riot the effect of sin, but a law of nature. The de- 
sign of this impiety was the vain adulation of human ability, for 
the purpose of superseding the necessity of Divine strength. 

The authors of this heresy were Pelagius and Celestius. Pe- 
lagius was an Englishman. He possessed learning, eloquence 
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and capacity; but, at the same time, cunning, artifice, and dis- 
simulation. His works were recommended by the graces, 
strength, and eloquence of their style. Celestius, his pupil, was 
a native of Scotland, or, assome say, of Ireland. He was edu- 
cated in the Pelagian School,and attached tothe Pelagian system, 
He excelled his tutor, however, in candor, uprightness,and sim- 
plicity.» These two companions in error began the dissemina- 
tion oftheir opinions, in the Roman Capital, about the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. The publication ofthe Pelagi- 
an theology, in the Roman city, was, through fear of detection, 
conducted with caution, and in privacy. Retiring from Rome, 
in 410, on the approach of the Goths, the two heresiarchs re- 
paired to Sicily and afterward to Africa, where they publish- 
ed their sentiments with more freedom. Celestius, for some 
time, remained in Africa, while Pelagius passed into Asia, to 
Palestina. Pelagianism, in this way, was propagated in the 
European, African, and Asian continents ; and succeeded, says 
Augustin, far beyond expectation. A spark, says Godeau, “‘aug- 
mented to a conflagration,which threatened to consume the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,”¢ 

Pelagianism, like all systems introduced among men, met a. 
diversified reception; and was alternately praised and. blamed, 
condemned and approved by Fathers, Popes, and Councils. Pe- 
lagius in Palestina, gained the friendship of John, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and was protected by this chief, from the ac- 
cusations, preferred against the Heresiarch, by Orosios, 
Heros, and Lazaros, in the synods of Jerusalem and Dios-. 
polis. Orosios, in 415, accused Pelagiusof heresy, in a synod, 
or conference at Jerusalem. John, the friend of Pelagius, pre- 
sided in this assembly. Orosios opposed the authority of Jerom 
and Augustin, to that of Pelagius.¢ The plea, however, was 
disregarded. ‘The synod, after some altercation, agreed to con- 
suit Pope Innocent, before they should come to a decision. 

Heros and Lazaros, in the same year, accused Pelagius, be- 
fore fourteen bishops, in the synod of Diospolis or Lydda, a city 
of Palestina. Eulogius, Metropolitan of Caesarea, presided, . 
and John of Jerusalem occupied the second place. Pelagius 
was again acquitted. One of his accusers was detained by sick- 
ness, and the other would not abandon his friend, in that extre- 
mity. The Judges were, in a great measure, unacquainted with 
Latin, and could not understand the book of Pelagius, which he 
had published in favor of his system. The accused, besides, 
showed his usual policy, prevarication, and address. He disclai- . 
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tied sothe of his errors, explained others in an orthodox sense, 
and anathematized all opinions contrary to Catholicism. His 
theology,in consequence, was approved, and he himselfcontinued 
in ‘the’ enjoyment df ecclesiastical communion. Pelagius after- 
ward boasted that his opinion on the moral powers of man, 
was sanctioned by this syned, which Jerom calledthe pitiful cons 
vention of Diospolis.¢ . 

_ Pelagius and his principles,in this manner, escaped the cons, 
demnation of the Asians; and even, in a limited sense, obtained 
their approbation. But all his finess could neither elude the 
vigilance, blind the penetration, or escape the activity of the 

African clergy. Celestius, the companion and pupil of Pelagius, 
had, early as the year 412, been condemned and excommunica- 
ted in a Carthaginian synod. Aurelius, the Carthaginian bi- 
shop, presided, on the occasion. ‘The accusation was preferred 
by Paulinus, a deacon, and the sentence of condemnation exten 
ded both to the heresyanditsauthor. The Carthaginian prelacy, 
amounting to sixty-eight,again in 416,anathematized both Pelagi- 
usand Celestius,and condemned their principles. The Numidians, 
also,to theamount ofsixty,following the exampleofthe Carthagi- 
nians,assembled in cuuncil,at Milevum,expressed their horror of 
Pelagianism,and anathematized itsabettors. Augustin, also, who 
swayed the African councils and influenced their decisions, in con- 
junction withAlypius, Aurelius, Euodius,and Posidius,declared, in 
a public manner, against the Pelagian impiety. ‘The whole 
African episcopacy in this way, raised their voice, with resolu- 
tion and unanimity, against the rising error. 

The Africans, in this manner, in a church, boasting its unva- 
rying unity, encountered the Asians and condemned the theolo- 
gy, which the latter approved. But diversity of sentiment, on 
this topic, was not limited to the African and Asian prelacy. 

‘Roman P ontiffs, in Roman Councils, displayed similar discor- 
dancy. . The African clergy transmitted their decisions, on the 
subject of Pelagianism, to Pope Innocent, for his approbation. 
The Pontiff, though, at one time, suspected of countenancing Pe- 
lagianism, proceeded, aftersome big talk about the dignity of the 
Apostolic See, tosanction the judgment of the Africans and ex- 
communicate Pelagius, who, according to his Holiness, ‘was 
led captive by Satan, and unworthy of ecclesiastical communion, 
civil society, or even human life.” Pelagianism, contained in 
a book, which the heresiarch had published, his Infallibility cha- 
racterized ‘as contagion, wickedness, and blasphemy.”® The 
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African decisions, in this manner, were corroborated by Pontifi-. 
cal authority, and the Westerns, with steady and determined 
unanimity, declared against the Orientals. 

» But Innocent, in the mean time, died, and was succeeded by. 
Zozimus ; andthis event mterrupted the harmony of the Latins. 
Fhis Pontiff threw the whole weight of his Infallibility into the 
scaleof the Asians & Pelagianism against the Africans & ortho- 
doxy. Celestius,condemned by theCarthaginians and Numidians, 
fled to Ephesus & Constantinople. But the odium of his theology 
caused his expulsion from both these cities; and he repaired, in 
consequence, to the Roman Capital, to seek the protection of: 
the Roman Pontiff, who, he knew, seldom rejected the opportu- 
nity of extending his jurisdiction and drawing appeals to his 
tribunal. 

- Celestius, therefore, in full anticipation of success, presented 
himself befere Zozimus, declared his innocence, and deprecated 
the aspersions, which had _ been circulated, to blast his reputati- 
on. He also presented a confession of faith,which, ainong other 
things, contained a rejection of Original Sin, and, of course, ac- 
cording to the theology of Romanism and the future profession of 
Zozimus, an avowal of rankheresy. His sentiments, on this sub- 
ject, have been preserved by Augustin. Sin,Celestius said, “is not 
conveyed toman by traduction or hereditary transmission. Such 
an idea is foreign to Catholicism. Sin, on the contrary, which 
is the fault, not-of our nature, but our will, is not. born with man, 
butis his own act, after he comes into the world.” Such was 
his statement, as transmitted by a Roman Saint of the first mag- 
nitude. ‘The heresiarch’s denial of man’s moral apostacy and 
original sin, in his confession, is also admitted, or rather stated 
by Godeau, Bruys, and Alexander. This confession, disclaim- 
ing the depravation of man, his Infallibility approved, in a Ro- 
man synod, and vouched to the African clergy, for its Catholi- 
cism. He absolved the heretic and confirmed the heresy. This 
confirmation did not satisfy his Holiness. He accused the Afri- 
can bishops of temerity, and represented all discussions on Grace 
and Original Sin, as empty speculations, proceeding from use- 
less refinement or criminal curiosity) His Holiness also vented 
his spleen against Heros and Lazaros, who. have been eulogized 
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by Augustin and Prosper, and who, with distinguished zeal and 
activity, had opposed Pelagianism. Zozimus treated both with 
the bitterest acrimony, and called them pests, whirlwinds, and 
storms, while he hurled excommunication, fraught with impre- 
cations, anathemas, and fury, against their devoted heads. Al! 
this was transacted in a Roman Council, which his Infallibility 
had assembled in the Basilic of Clement. 

The heresy of Celestius, on this occasion, was plain, unequi- 
vocal, and avowed. He was candid, and used neither conceal- 
ment or disguise. His doctrine on Original Sin, the Infallible 
council of Trent, in its fifth session, complimented with an ana- 
thema. The Sacred Synod, in its holy denunciations against 
ail who deny Original Sin, cursed Pope Zozimus, with all his 
Infallibility.’ 

The acquittal of Celestius was followed by that of Pelagius. 
This Heresiarch wrote to the Pontiff, a letter, which contested 
his own-vindication, and which was accompanied with a confes- 
sion of his faith. His opinion, according to Augustin and Zo- 
zimus, corresponded with those of Celestius. ‘‘All the good and 
evil,” said Pelagius, in Augustin’s statement, ‘for which man is 
praised or blamed, is not Horn with him, but performed by him. 
Man is procreated without sin” The confession of Pelagius, 
says Zozimus, was, in diction and signification, the same as that 
of Celestius, which denied the apostacy of the human species. 
His Infallibility, nevertheless, declared himself satisfied with the 
Pelagian theology and astonished at the African temerity. His 
reply to the African Episcopacy, onthe occasion, contained a 
eulogy on Pelagius and Celestius, an invective against Heros 
and Lazaros, and a condemnation. of the Carthaginian and Nu- 
midian councils. 

The recitation of the Pelagian creed had aq curious effect on 
the Roman cler ey, who were present in the council, as well as 
on the Roman Pontiff. The heresy, as it afterward became, 
awakened joy and admiration in these holy men, who, on this 
occasion, could scarcely refrain from weeping. The calumny, 
which had been circulated against a man of such sound faith as 
Pelagius, moved the compassion of the Sacred Synod, and had 
nearly drawn streams of sympathetic tears from their eyes.™ 

The Roman Convention was not the only ecclesiastical assem- 
bly which, in Western Christendom, sanctioned Pelagianism. 
This heresy, in 794, was approved by the Council of Frankfort, 
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eonsisting of 300 Bishops, from Germany, France, and Italy, 
assemb! ed by the French Monarch, superintended by the Papal. 
Legates, Theophylact and Stephen, and confirmed by the Ro-; 
man Pontiff. Mistaking the confession of Pelagius for a work 
of Jerom, this great congress of the Latin, clergy stamped the 
Pelagian creed wie the pened seal of their approbation. . Pela- 
gianism, which was then heterodoxy, the holy synod characte- 
we as He true faith, which, he who believes, shall enjoy eter- 
nal salvation. ‘The Frankfordians, who represented the whole- 
Latin communion, became Pelagians. ‘The German Council 
confounded the works of Jerom and Pelagius, and could not dis- 
tinguish between heresy and Catholicism, as the Roman Synod, 
though superintended by his Infallibility, had been unable to dis- 
eriminate Palagianism from orthodoxy.” 

The Africans, however, were not intimidated by his Infallibi- 
lity’s threats and indignation; but, on the contrary, continued © 
their opposition, with steadiness, resolution, andunanimity. The 
Prela acy of all Africa, to the amount of 214, assembled, in 417, 
and confirmed their former sentence, in opposition to the-judg- 
ment of Zozimus. This did not satisfy their zeal.. These active 
defenders of the faith, to the number of 225, met againy 
m 418, and enacted eight canons against Pelagiamism.° ‘The 
firmness of the African clergy, indeed, seems.to. have been : 
the means of preventing the Pelagian theology from becoming . 
the faith of Christendom. Had their zeal yielded to the perver- 
sity of his Holiness, Pelagianism would, in all probability, have. 
become Catholicism. Heresy might have been transubstantiated 
into orthodoxy, and become the divinity of the Greek and La- 
tincommunion. Butthe energy of the African, not the Roman 
Church, overcame every difficulty, and the faith of Augustin, 
not of Zozimus, prevailed. 

The patrons of the Papacy eee the mistake. of Zozimus, 
These were forced to grant that the Pontiff sanctioned heresy, ase 
Catholicism. Augustin,having formed several excuses for Zozi- 
mus and his council, insinuates, in the end, ‘‘the prevarication 
ofthe Roman clergy.” Zozimus, says Facundus, ‘‘condemued 
the sentence of his predecessor and the African prelacy, and 
extolled the faith of Pelagius and Celestius, as true Catholicism.” 
Zozimus, says Godeau, in modern times, “received the confes- 
sion of Celestius, as Catholicism and its author, as orthodox.” 
The credulous Pontiff, according to Alexander, ‘‘accounted the 
Heresiarch’s Book orthodox, and formed a high opinion of hig 
Catholicism.” Zozimus, says Caron, “erred, when he vouch- 
ed for the orthodoxy of Pelagianism.” ‘The confession of Celes- 
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tius, according to Morery, “ was not entirely exempted from ef- 
ror.” Zozimus, in the statement of Du Pin, “pronounced the 
Catholicism of a heretical creed, and recommended it, by letters, 
to the African clergy.p 

The Africans, in these scenes of altercation,engaged in mor- 
tal conflict with the Asians, and Pope Innocent with Pope Zozi- 
mus. Church appeared against Church, and Infallibility against 
Infallibility. Zozimus is next to take the field against himself. 
Several reasons contributed to this effect. The Africans conti- 
nued their opposition, with the utmost resolution. Jerom and 
Augustin, the two greatest luminaries of the Latin communion, 
and whose judgment influenced Western Christendom, declared 
openly against his Holiness. ‘The Emperor Honorius, also, in- 
duced by a deputation from the African: Synod, in 418, approved 
its decisions and enacted cruel laws, dated from Ravenna, against 
the Pelagians, whom the Pretorian Prefects, were, by royal au- 
thority, empowered to deprive of their estates and condemn to 
perpetual banishment,4 

His Infallibility, at this crisis, saw his danger and wsvneded 
a retreat. His Holiness sei to the storm; and, facing to the 
right-about, anathematized Pelagius and Celestius, whont he had 
honored with his approbation and covered with his protection; 
while, in the midst-of his perplexity, he continued, with ridicu= 
lous vanity and irconsistence, to boast of his Pontifical dignity, 
prerogatives, and authority. This Vice-God, in the modest 
language of Pope Paul, chattered about the pre-eminence of the 
Popedom, and, at the same time, cursed Pelagianism, which 
he had formerly sanctioned, with inightand main. His Infalli- 
bility, in a sacred synod of the Roman clergy, condemned the 
Confession of Faith, which he had approved, confirmed the sen 
tence of the Africans, which he had rejected, aud anathemati- 
zed the persons,whom he had patronized. Pelagianism, which, 
a few months before, he had dubbed Catholicism, now, by a has- 
ty process, became, in the language of Zozimus, Augustin, 
and Prosper, impiety, poison, abomination, error, pervers ity, ex- 
ecration, pestilence,and heresy. - Unsatisfied with these impre+ 
cations, he proceeded, in the fervor of his zeal for orthodoxy, to 
publish through Christendom, circular letters, denouncing ana- 
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themas on the Pelagian impiety. 

His Holiness, to do him justice, showed himself, on this 0Ce 
easion, a profound adept, in the Christian art of cursing. He 
formed his anathemas with skill, pointed them with precision; 
and launched them with energy. His Infallibility, probably 
from the proficiency which hedisplayed in the evangelical duty 
of cursing, and for his attachment to ambition, injustice,and incon- 
stancy, during his life, was canonized after his death. He lived 
a tyrant and died a Saint, or rather by a lucky hit or Baronian 
blunder, acquired the saintified character afterhis decease. His 
earcass affords materials for worship: and, indeed, with all his 
imperfections, which were many, Zozimus is not the worst ar- 
ticle of the kind, which has graced the Romen Calendar and chal- 
lenged Roman lal pi 

The Asians, also, like the Pope, wheeled to the right about, 
and manfully condemned their former sentences, which they had 
pronounced in favor of Pelagius. The Heresiarch had been pa- 
tronized by John and Eulogius, and was afterward denounced by 
Theodotus and Theadorus. Hehad been acquitted in the coun- 
cils of Jerusalem and Diospolis, and was afterward condemned 
in those of Antioch and Cilicia. ‘Theodotus, Patriarch of Anti- 
och, assembled a council in that city, about the end of the year 
418, and without any ceremony, condemned Pelagianism and 
anathematized its unfortunate author.s se und cin's 

Theodotus was imitated by ‘Theodorus: This changeling, 
who, like his Roman Infallibility, varied his religion with the 
occasion, had patronized Pelagius, and opposed Augustin. But 
his temporizing versatility induced him, about 420, to convene 
a synod in Cilicia, in which he abjured his former profession 
and denounced his former system. The Cilician clergy, with 
easy docility and Christian resignation, copied the obliging po- 
liteness of their superior.* Such was the accomodating facility 
with which the Orientals abandoned their prior faith, and em- 
braced the fashionable theology. 

Pelagianism, in conjunction with Nestorianism, was, in 431, 
denounced by the General Council of Ephesus. "The Ephesian 
assembly, being accounted a representation of the whole church, 
its sentence, in consequence, was ofthe highest authority, and 
gave the Pelagian heresy the finishing blow. Celestin, also, 
the Roman Pontiff of the day, exerted all his energy, for the 
extermination of the error, which had been patronized by his 
predecessor. Addressing Maximian, the Byzantine Patriarch, 
he characterized Pelagianism as a novelty, anerror,and an im¢ 
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piety, which deserved no quarter, compassion, or toleration. Tits 
partizans, he admonished the Patriarch to expel from human 
society, lest the impious system, through his lenity, should 
revive.n 

These Pontifical edicts, Synodal canons, and Tepaniliade. 
were followed by the rapid declension of Pelagianism. An 
odium, by these means, was thrown on the system,which cover- 
ed its partizans with ignominy, suspicion, and unpopularity. Its 
enemies, in consequence, imagined they had effected its destruc- 
tion. Prosper composed the epitaph of Pelagianism and Nesto- 
rianism, which he denominated mother and daughter, and 
represented as buried in the same tomb.Y But the triumph 
was ideal, A future day witnessed the resurrection of the ento- 
med theology. The ancient Pontiffs, after a lapse of many 
years, were opposed by their modern successors. 

The controversy on grace,free-will,and predestination, seemed, 
fora long period after the declension of Pelagianism, to sleep. 
Christendom, says Calmet, in his Dissertation on Predestina- 
tion, continued, after the council of Orange, to enjoy, on these 
topics, a peace of 300 years. But a theological disputation,simi- 
lar to the Pelagian, originated in the ninth century. Augustin, 
refuting Pelagian Freewill: taught, as Caimet, Godeau, and 
Mabillon hive shown, the ddotrinte of gratuitous predestination. 
“‘Predestination,” said the African Saint, ‘isthe precursor of 
Grace; but Grace is the donation itself’* This theology, insi- 
nuated by Augustin, became afterward a fertile source of discus- 
sion, contest, and animosity among the French clergy. 

Gottescalcus and Raban, in this controversy, appeared first in 
the arena of literary combat. Gottescalcus was a monk, and 
distinguished for learning, ability, and ambition. He maintain- 
ed the system of predestination, free-grace, and particular re- 
demption, which, in modern times, has been called Sublap- 
sarian Calvinism. He taught the kindred doctrines of elec- 
tion and reprobation. Raban and Hincinar, indeed, repre- 
sented Gottescalcus as denying free-will and teaching predes- 
tination to sin, as well as to punishment. This, however, 
wasamere calumny. The monk rejected every insinuation of 
the kind, with the utmost indignation. ‘The wicked, Gottescal- 
cus declared, were not compelled by any necessity, to perpe- 
trate immorality,and would be punished only for voluntary trans- 
gression.* 
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Raban, Archbishop of Mentz, opposed Gottescaleus. The 
Archbishop seems to have admitted election ; but denied repro- 
bation. He acknowledged predestination to life; but not to 
death: and, like many other polemics, misrepresented his adver- 
sary. He wrote to Count Eberard and Bishop Notingus, and 
characterized Gottescaleus, as a perverter ofreligion and a for- 
ger of heresy.y 

Gottescaleus & Raban were not leftto single combat: but were 
supported by some of the ablest theologians ,and the most cele- 
brated characters of the day. Hincmar, Scotus, and Amalarius 
seconded Raban; whilst Gottescalcus was patronized by Remi- 
gius, Bertram, Prudentius, Florus, Lupus, and Pope Nicholas. 
These two factions maintained their own particular views by co- 
pious quotations from the Fathers, who, indeed, are a kind of 
mercenary soldiery, whose alliance, offensive and defensive, 
may be obtained by all theological polemics, on every topic of 
ecclesiastical controversy. Gottescalcus and Remigius cited 
Augustin, Fulgentius, Jerom, Isidorus, and Gregory; while 
Raban and Hincmar quoted Chrysostom, Gennadius, Hilary, 
Cyprian, Cyril, Beda, and Theodorus. 

The shock of councils followed the war of theologians. The 
councils of Mentz & Quiercy appeared against those of Valence and 
Langres, as Raban, Hinemar, and Scotus had encountered Gottes- 
calcus, Remigius, and Ilorus. Gottescalcus and his cause, 
were first tried in the councils of Mentz, in 848, The Monk 
presented his confession of faith, in which he unfolded his sys- 
tem of predestination to this assembly. The Synod con- 
demned Gottescalcus, for incorrigibility, error, and heresy, 
and sent him to Hincmar, Archbishep of Rheims, in whose 
diocess he had been ordained to the priesthood.* 

Gottescalcus was next tried in the council of Quiercy, in 849, 
and convicted of centumacy and heresy. He was, in conse- 
quence, deposed, by a sclemn sentence, from the priesthood, and 
scourged, without mercy, before the Emperor and the surround- 
ing prelacy.* Void of reason, these unfeeling ruffians applied 
the whip. The holy bishops were destitute of argument, and, 
therefore, in their want of logic, employed the lash. The Em- 
peror Charles was a spectator of this actof inhumanity, and feas- 
ted his Royal eyes on this refined entertainment. The punish- 
mentwas inflicted with the utmost cruelty, so that Gottescalcus, 
in the agony of torment,threw, into the fire, a book which he had 
written, infavor of hissystem. He was then cast into prison, 
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where he was doomed to suffer the greatest privations. 

But the decisions of Mentz and Quiercy were afterward regs 
cinded,by those of Valence and Langres. ‘Thesynod of Valence, 
composed of the prelacy from the three Provinces of Lyons, 
Arles, and Vienna, met, in 855, and employed all its authority 
to sanction the theory of Gottescalcus, and overthrow the system 
of Hincmar. The Valentian Fathers, accordingly, issued six 
canons, which treated on grace, free-will, and predestination, 
and which established election, reprobation, and particular re= 
demption. ‘The third canon teaches the predestination of the 
elect to life, and the predestination of the wieked to death. The 
fourth represents the decision of Quiercy,in favor of universal re- 
demption, as a grand error, useless, hurtful, and contrary to the 
truth. The Sacred Synod, on these points, professed to follow 
Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrosius, Jerom, Augustin, and Tradi- 
tion. 

The Valentians treated Scotus wiih great and merited ses 
veritys His propositions, unfit for pious ears, contained, ac 
cording tothese holy bishops, ‘‘a comment of the Devil, rather 
than an argument for the truth; while his silly work, full of de- 
ception, fallacy,and confusion,exhibited trifling and foolish fables, 
calculated to create a disgust for the purity of the faith.”° His 
production, indeed, on this subject, was a distinguished specie ° 
men of folly, nonsense, and extravagancy. 

The council of Valence, according to the statement of Sirs 
mond, Godeau, Mabillon, and even Hincmar, condemned the 
faith of Quiercy. The canons of Quiercy, says Sirmond, were 
exploded by the synod of Valence. A similar statement is gi- 
ven by Godeau, Mabillon, and Hincmar himself¢ These au- 
thors, though attached to Romanism, admit the repugnancy of 
the Synod of Valence, to those of Mentz and Quiercy. : 

The Valentian Council was confirmed by Pope Nicholas. 
This Pontiff was highly dissatisfied with the eondemnation, 
scourging, and imprisonment of Gottescaleus. The inhumani- 
ty of Llincmar and his faction, excited the indignation of the 
Hierarch. He cited Hincmar and Gottescalcus to Rome, for 
the purpose of further investigation. This, however, Hincmar, 
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evaded. But Prudentius transmitted the canons of Valence to 
Nicholas; for confirmation, and these, accordingly, received 
the sanction of the Pontiff.e : 

Confirmed, in this manner, by the authority ofthe Pope, the 
canons of Valence were also approved by the council of Lan- 
gres. ‘This assembly met, in 859, and having considered the 
Valentian decisions on grace, free-will,and predestination, con- 
ferred on them the full sanction of its authority.f 

The controversy, on grace, free-will, and election, was little 
agitated from the ninth till the sixteenth century. The school- 
men, indeed, exercised their pens, on these different topics, and 
discussed these knotty subjects, with their accustomed subtilty ; 
and their disputations, on these points, exhibited, as usual, a 
great variety of sense and phraseology. But these disquisitions 
were carried on, in the secrecy of the schools, rather than on the 
public theatre of the world; and, in consequence, excited little 
general interest, noise, or opposition. 

The Reformation, under the direction of Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin, awoke the slumbering controversy. The Refor- 
mers patronized the system of Augustin, which, in general, had 
been adopted by the Latin communion. Many of the Romish 
theologians, therefore, from their aversion to alleged heresy, 
shifted their ground, and countenanced conditional election, foun- 
ded on the foresight of human merit. Calmet acknowledges 
this variation, with the utmost candor. ‘This question,” says 
the learned Benedictin, ‘‘has often changed its phasis in the 
Church.” Arsdekin, with equal ingenuousness, makes a similar 
confession and admits, on this point, ‘‘a wide diversity of opinion, 
among Popish Doctors.” The Thomists and Scotists, follow- 
ing Augustin, advocated the eternal, unconditional, and gratui- 
tous predestination, which has since been denominated Calvi- 
nism. The Franciscans, in general, opposing the predestina- 
rian hypothesis, supported the system which has since been cal- 
led Arminianism. 

The celebrated council of Trent exemplified the diversity of 
sentiment, which, on this subject, reigned in the Romish com- 
munity. The Franciscans, in this assembly, opposed the Domi- 
nicans, and theologian encountered theologian. One party, 
which included the most esteemed Doctors, maintained uncondi- 
tional and gratuitous predestination; and, in favor of this opini- 
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on, quoted the Apostulic authority of John and Paul, to whom 
they added Augustin, Scotus, and Aquinas. Another P: arty 
accused this system of severity, cruelty, and impiety, making 
God partial and unjust, subverting free-will, encouraging men 
in sin, and abandoning them todespair. T hese cont flicting opi- 
nions had a neutralizing effect on the canons of this convention. 
The design, in their composition, was to satisfy each party; and 
the result, therefore, was an unmeaning compromise. Calmet 
admits their omission of any decision, on the manner and mo- 
tives of election and reprobation.; 

‘The controversy was continued after the council of Trent, with 
the bitterest animosity. The Rhemists, Dominicans, and Janse- 
nists arrayed themselves against the Molinists, lranciscans. and 
Jesuits. ‘The university of Paris opened abattery against those 
of Lovain and Douay; andthe French against the Belgian cler- 
ey. The hostile factions, on these occasions, fought their the- 
ological battles with shocking rancor, violence, and fury. 

The Rhemists, in their annotations, have,in strong language, 
advocated unconditional election. ‘The Elect, say these coin- 
mentators, in their observations on Paul to the Romans, Ephe - 
sians, and Thessalonians, are called according to the good-will 
or eternal decree of Cod; and not according to the purpose er 
will of man. ‘The Divine foreknowledge is not a mere prevision 
of human works, influenced by ordinary providence or natural 
strength; but comprehends an act of God’s will to his elect. 
God has predestinated these elect to a conformity with his Son. 
- Thecall, sanctification, perseverance, and glorification, are the 
effects of free election and predestination. Jacob was a figure of 
' the elected, and Esau of the reprobated. God’s mercy is dis- 
played on the former, and his justice on the latter. Predestina- 
tion is to be ascribed, not to man’s merit, but to God’s mercy, 
The Almighty has chosen some, as vessels of election, and left 
others, as vessels of wrath, to be lost in sin. ‘God has predesti- 
nated his people to glory, through the merits, not of man, but 
of his beloved Son. He calls some, by his eternal decree, to the 
faith; while he leaves others to darkness and infidelity.) 

The principal persons, whose publications and opinions, on 
this subject, excited contests, were Molina, Lessius, Hamel, 
Jansenius, and Quesnel. ‘The works of these authors raised 
dreadful commotions in Spain, Belgium, France, and Italy, 

The Spanish controversy originated in the publication of Mo- 
lina’s work, on the Concord of Grace and Free-will. ‘The Jesu- 
it Molina was born at Cuenca, in Spain. He became professor 
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of theology at Evora, in Portugal, and died at Madrid, in the 
year 1600. His book, which occasioned such angry aud useless: 
contentions, was published, in 1588, and attempted to reconcile 
grace and free-will, by what its Anes called the middle science.z 
His discovery, when divested of its novel diction, founded the 
purposes of God on the Divine foresight of the merit and good 
works of men. Molina’s hypothesis was a subtle and ingenious 
specimen of Jesuitism. ‘The Dominicans represented the new 
system, asa refined, but palpable display of Pelagianism. Mo- 
lina, says ‘Thuanus, “seemed to ascribe more to man, than to 
God.” 

Molina’s system, however, according to Arsdekin, was ap- 
proved by the Inquisition of Portugal and by the university of 
Alcala. ‘The Inquisition declared the Concord of Grace and Free- 
will, exempted from all suspicion of error. The Universi- 
ty, having subjected the work to a rigid examination, vouched 
for its Catholicism and conformity to Revelation, Councils, 
Fathers, and schoolmen.~ A work, which, in this manner, was 
sanctioned by an Inquisition anda University, was afterward 
eondemned by the Dominicans and a Roman Congregation. 

Vhe Dominicans mindful of their ancient enmity and attach- 
ed to the faithof Augustin and Aquinas, commenced a vigorous 
attack on Molinism, which they viewed as a system of Pelagi- 
anism and Jesuitism. These noisy partizans vented their indig- 
mation and exhausted their rage, against the heresy of Molina. 
The Jesuits replied with equal resolutiun, learning, and fury. 
Each party published its thesis, brimful of argument, sarcasm, 
and acrimony. ‘The Dominicans appealed to the Inquisition of 
Valladolid and Castile: and the Jesuits pleaded to the same tribu- 
nal." Both factions, in this manner, referred their cause to the 
inquisitors, who were the professed enemies of mercy and here- 
sy, and the avowed friends of inhumanity and Romanism. 

The controversy, however, was soon transferred from the Ho= 
Ty Office to the Holy See. Clement, who then occupied the 
Pontifical throne, established, in 1597, an assembly, which he 
called the Congregation of Helps, for the decision of this contest. 
This convention consisted of ten Consultors, who were the ap- 
pointed judges, and who met, for the first time, in 1598. The 
Dominicans and Jesuits argued their several systems before this: 
court and awaited, with anxiety, its sentence.° 
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The Congregation, in its tenth session, condemned Molina’s 
hypothesis of a middle science. Its decision, in the eleventh ses- 
sion, represented the Spanish Jesuit’s sentiments on predestina- 
tion, as consonant with Faustus and Cassian, and contrary te 
Augustin, Aquinas, Revelation, and the Holy Councils. The 
Consultors advised the interdiction ef Molina’s Comment on 
Aquinas and his Concord of Grace and Free-will, tillboth should 
be corrected from their novel errors.P 
’ The sentence of the Congregation, as might be expected, dis- 
pleased the Jesuits. Clement, therefore, resolved to examine 
the subject, before himself and the Cardinals. His Holiness, 
in the first session of this congregation, avowed his intention of 
making the faith of Augustin, who had sounded the depths of 
grace, confuted the sophisms of Pelagianism, and been eulogi- 
zed by Zozimus, Boniface, Celestin, Leo, and Hormisdas, the 
standard of decision. This was an open declaration of his Infal- 
libility’s mind. Predestination was discussed in the sixty-fifth 
session, in 1605. Vastida,a Jesuit, folowing Molina, main- 
tained that Predestination was founded on the prescience to 
God, who foresaw the actions, which man, in every situation, 
would perform. Lemos, a Dominican, asserted that the decree 
of Predestination, was unconditional, effectual, and absolute; 
and depended not on the Divine prevision of what the predesti- 
mated would do. ‘The Consultors, after much disputation, declared 
“predestination an absolute decree of God, by which he deter- 
mined, according to the doctrine of Augustin, to give the elect 
glory and the necessary means of obtaining it.””4 

Clement, in the mean time, died, in 1605, and Paul, the 
Fifth, succeeded in !1606, His Holiness continued the sessions 
of the Congregation. ‘The Consultors were unfavourable to Mo- 
lina. Their Judgment was against the Jesuits, and for the 
Dominicans. Paul, however, issued no decision. His Infalli- 
bility did not determine, but suppressed the controversy. He 
evaded a definitive sentence, and, advising both to modify their 
expressions, left each faction to enjoy its own opinions, 

Each party claimed the victory. ‘Ihe Dominicans averred, 
that the decision, ifannounced, would have been in their favor. 
This, they endeavoured to prove, from the acts ofthe congrega- 
tion of Helps and the copy ofa Bull, that Paul had resolved 
to publish, and which was found in the library of the Augusti- 
nians, at Rome. The Jesuits, on the contrary, oppose to this 
evidence, the Edict of Innocent, the Tenth, which declared the 
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tranthenticity of the records, alleged by the Dominicans. . 
These disputes, transferred from Spain to the Holy See, in 
taly, were accompanied, in the Netherlands, with a similar con 
troversy, which afterward extended to the French nation. Les- 
siusand Hamel, in 1786, broached, at Lovain, the doctrine of 
conditional decrees. This hypothesis, they said, was neeessary 
for the maintainance of human liberty and the freedom of the 
will. Phe university of Lovain, however, opposed. this system, 
and censured the propositions of Lessiusand Hamel. This cen- 
sure, the Faculty signified to the Jesuits, and sent a copy to the, 
university of Doaay,and to the prelacy ofthe Netherlands. The 
university of Douay imitated that of Lovain, and denounced the 
same propositions. The faculty of Lovain, in 1647, again 
condemned the theology of Lessius and Hamel: and the Fa- 
culty of Douay, in 1648, issued a declaration, in still stronger 
terms, against the same theory. eis f 
The Belgian clergy, in the mean time, were divided, but in 
general, supported the universities of Lovain and Douay, against 
Lessius and Hamel. ‘These two factions assailed each other, 
with virulence, invective, and fary. ‘The Pope, however, inter- 
fered, for the purpose of restoringtranquillity. Sixtus, the Fifth, 
recommended moderation, and commanded each party to ab- 
stain from sarcasm, misrepresentation, and obloquy § . 
The publication ofa book, which its author Jansenius entitled 
Augustin, and which was printed at Lovain, in 1640, and treat- 
ed of Grace, Predestination, and Free-will, rekindled through 
France and the Netherlands, the slumbering embers of contro- 
versy. Jansenius, who was celebrated for learning and piety, 
undertook to deliver, not his own, but Augustin’s sentiments, 
on Divine Graceand human imbecility. He even transcribed, 
in many instances, his patron’s very words. The Africansaint’s 
theology was, like its author, idolized in the Romish Commu- 
nion. Jansenius, therefore, wished to shield himself under the 
authority ofthis mighty name. But the march of events and 
the sap of time, had wrought their accustomed changes, and ma- 
nifested, on this topic, the mutability of human opinions. Ma- 
ny of the community, which revered Augustin’s name, had re- 
nounced his theology, though others still adhered to his ancient 
system. f 
The university of Lovain and the prelacy of the Netherlands, 
in general, supported Jansenism. Some, however, inclined to 
Fesuitism. Innocent, the Twelfth, in 1694, admits the exis- 
tence of dissension, among the Belgian theologians.. One par- 
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ty accused the other of innovation, while bitterness, animosityy 
and invective prevailed.* 

The Jesuits, in loud outcry, importuned the Pontiffs to con= 
demn Jansenius, and their importunitysucceeded. Urban, In- 
nocent, Alexander, and Clement convicted five propositions, 
extracted from his work, of impiety,scandal, temerity, blasphe- 
my, and heresy." 

The Parisian university and French clergy were divided on 
the publication of Jansenius. The university condemned Jan- 
senism; but sixty of its Doctors dissented. An assembly of 
the French clergy, in 1554, followed the example of the Roman 
Pontifis and the Parisian university, in the condemnation of 
_Jansenius, and denounced his followers as rebels and heretics. 

This assembly, mm their sentence against Jansenism, was influen- 
‘ced by Richlieu and Mazarin.v 

The French prelacy composed a Formulary, authorized by a 
‘declaration of the French King, condemning Jansenism, ‘This, 
each presented to all who were suspected, in his Diocess, for 
‘subscription; and those who refused were excommunicated. 
The Formulary was openly rejected by four French bishops, Ar- 
nold, Buzenval, Pavillon,and Coulet. The nuns of Port-Roy- 
al, also, refused to sign. ‘This nunnery had been the sanctuary 
‘of Jansenism, and, tn consequence, was,by the command of the 
French King, razed, in 1709, from the foundation.” 

Du Verger, Arnold, Nicol, Quesnel, and Pascal supported 
Jansenism with vast ability, learning,and eloquence. All these 
‘were men of genius and extensive erudition: and actuated with 
the deepest detestation of Jesuitism. Pascal, by the keenness of 
his satire,rendered the Jesuitical faction ridiculous. His Provin- 
cial Letters, which were written against this party, are, says 
Voltaire, models of eloquence and raillery; and combine the 
wit of Moliere with the sublimity of Bossuet. The Jansenists 
also charged the enemy with ‘lying wonders,” which dazzled 
the spectator, embarrassed the adversary, and astonished tlie 
world.* 

The Jesuits endeavoured to oppose sophism to sophism, invec= 
tive to invective, and refinement to refinement. ‘Their writers, 
however, were far inferior to those of the Jansenists. The Je- 
‘suits. also attempted miracles, to confront those of the, Jesuits: 
but were far excelled by the enemy, in this kind of manufacture. 


t Orta esse inter theologos Belgii dissidia, dum alii alios incusaut tanjuam no - 
varain opinionum sectatores. Labb. RL. 1790, 


u Arsd. 1/191. Labb. 21.1611, Bossut, 42, Wabb. 24, 3644, 
yv Voltaire, 9.87. Bossut. 42, 
w Voltaire, 9.91. Morery, 5, 22. x Vultaire,9. 91, Bossut, 42. 
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The Jansenian Wonders alone were in fashion. But the Jesuit 
were supported by Papal Bulls, Royal Edicts, and, on some occa 
sions, by the tangible dialectics of guns, bayonets, and dragoons, 

Clement, the Ninth,amidst these commotions andcampaigns, 
issued an Edict of Pacification. His Holiness modified the For- 
mulary of the French Episcopacy; and allowed the dissenting 
clergy, who, under his infallible predecessor, had been required 
to sign in simplicity, to subscribe in sincerity. ‘This modifica- 
tion was eulogized through the French nation, and denominated 
the peace of Clement and the Church.’ . 

Quesnel’s Moral Reflections onthe New Testament again blew 
the latent spark of controversy, into a flame. ‘The author, who 
was a priest ofthe Oratory, inwove Jansenism in hisannotations, 
with art, eloquence, and address. ’“The Jansenian system, in 
his composition, which was distinguished by its beauty, purity, 
and simplicity, assumed the fairest aspect and the most pleasing 
form. x 

His Moral Reflections, on their publication, were sitdepiaedl by 
Bossuet, Vialart, Noailles, the Parisian Faculty, the French King, 
and the Roman Pontiff. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, composed | 
a justification of Quesnel’s work, which he published in 1710. 
Vialart, Bishop of Chalons, respected for his wisdom and piety, 
approv ed the Moral Reflections, in 1671, and, in a Mandate, pre« 
fixed to the work, recommended it to the clergy and laity of his 
diocess. Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, praised its Catholicism, 
learning, and tendency, to instruct and edify the pastor and the 
people. The Parisian Faculty vouched for its Catholicism and 
conformity to the Apostolic, Roman faith. Lewis, the French 
King, granted a liberty of publication; and conveyed the sanc-~ 
_tion of his Royal authority. Clement, the Eleventh, the Roman 
Pontiff, on his accession to the Papacy, in the presence of Renau- 
dot, extolled the Moral Reflections, as a matchless production; 
superior to aay commentary by the theologians of Italy.” 

But these encomiasts of the Moral Reflections soon changed 
their note, and condemned the book, which they had appro- 
ved. Quesnel’ s work offended the King and the Jesuits. Its 
morality exhibited too spotless a standard of purity, for the filthy 
confraternity or the French Sovereign. ‘These,therefore, solicited 
and obtained its condemnation. Quesnel’s exposition was de- 
nounced by its former adulators, Clement, Lewis, the Parisian 
university, and the French clergy. 

Clement, in 1708, solicited by Lewis, censured the work, on 
which, a few years before, he had lavished his fulsome flattery. 
Unsatisfied with general disapprobation, his Infallibility, in1713, 


y Voltaire, 9. 95. 
s Quesnel, P. VIL X. Morery, 7. 13. voltaire, 9. 101. Biog. Dict, 26. 
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denounced, in hisBull Unigenitus, no less than 101 propositions, 
extracted from Quesnel’s annotations. ‘These, his Holiness 
conyicted of temerity, captiousness, scandal, sedition, impiety, 
falsehood, blasphemy, schism, and heresy. ‘The Reflections, 
according to Clement, contained truth, blended with error, cal- 
culated to lead men to perdition.a 

. Lewis, in 1714, revoked the privilege of publication, which 
he had granted, and by which he had impressed the work with 
the broad seal of his Royal authority. Jansenism, his Majesty 
called a novelty, and the Moral Reflections, a dangerous book. 
He interdicted its publication and circulation, under pain of ex- 
emplary punishment.> 

The Parisian university,that had lauded the Catholicism of Ques- 
nel’s work, accepted Clement’s constitution, taxing the same 
production with impiety, blasphemy, schism, and heresy. ‘The 
learned Doctors styled Jansenism a heresy, and received the 
Pontiff’s condemnation of the once praised, but now vilified pro- 
positions, with veneration, cordiality, and submission. Ortho 
doxy, by such a simple process, could be transubstantiated into 
heterodoxy.¢ 

‘The assembly of the French prelacy, also, which metin Paris, 
in 1714, accepted Clement’s Constitution, against Quesnel, with 
respect, willingness, and submission. ‘The Holy Bishops forbade 
the reading of the Moral Reflections, which contained heresy. 
This decision, however, was not unanimous. Forty accepted 
the Pontifical Bull, and eight rejected it. ‘The French Church, 
in reality, was, on this occasion, divided into two factions, the 
Acceptants and Recusants. ‘The former amounted to an hun- 
dred Bishops, who were patronized by the Jesuitical Society, 
the Roman Pontiff, and the French King. The latter consisted 
of fifteen bishops, who were supported, in general, by the univer- 
sities, the Parliament, and the people; but underwent all kinds 
of insult, injury, and persecution, from the Pope, the Jesuits, and 
the Sovereign. 

A new revolution, however, was soon to be effected in the 
French nation. Lewis, in 1715, departed this life, and his de- 
claration, obliging the French clergy to receive the Roman Bull, 
was suppressed. Le Tellier, the King’sconfessor, and an active 
and efficient enemy of Quesnel, was loaded with public odium, 
and banished to Amiens and afterward to La Fleche. The Sor- 
bonne retracted their former decision and condemned the Papal 
Bull. The Parliament imitated the university, and suppressed 
the constitution of Clement; and their example was followed by | 


a Rabb. 21, 1810, 1814, 1820. volt. 9.110. Morery, 7. 13. 
Dan. 10, 307, Labb, 21, 1831, ce Labb, 21. 1823, 18358, 1840, 
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many of the clergy and several Faculties, Communities, and’ 
ecclesiastical orders. 

Such were the dissensions of Dominicans and Molinists, Jesu-. 
its and Jansenists. ‘Theologian, in these spiritual wars, encoun- 
tered theologian, Pope opposed Pope, and synod assailed synod. 
Kings,Statesmen, and Parliaments entered the field, and fought, 
with fury, in the theological campaigns. ‘The shock of conflict- 
ing factions, in the empire of the Popedom, convulsed thetroubled. 
nations which were thescene ofaction. Volume of noisy contro- 
versy was heaped on Volume, ‘The system which one faction 
styled truth and Catholicism, the other called error and hetero- 
doxy. Each party treated its opponents as the abettors of blas- 
phemy, schism, and heresy: while a deluge of bitterness, rancor, 
and malignancy, which rent asunder the ties of Christian chari-. 
ty, was poured on insulted Christendom. The channels of phi- 
Jantrophy were closed, and the flood-gates of malevolence, set 
wide open, discharged their pestilential torrents on distracted. 
man, contending,in many instances, for a shadow. Protestan- 
tism,from its origin till the present day,affords no such example. 
of rage and diversity. Bossuet, aided by genius, learning, and, 
exagyeration, could supply no scene of equal vengeance and 
variety, in all the annals of the Reformation. 


a Dan. 10, 307. volt,9.113, Morery, 7. 13, 


(CHAP. XII. 


‘Transubstantiation—Scriptural and Traditional Arguments— 
Elements accounted Signs, Figures, and Emblems—Retain- 
ed their own Substance—Nourished the Human Body—Simi- 
lar Change in Baptism and Regeneration—Causes which fa- 
cilitated the Introduction of Transubstantiation—History of 
Transubstantiation—Pascasius—Berengarius— Diversity of 
Opinions—Diversity of Proofs—Absurdity of Transubstantia- 
tion—Creation of the Creator—Its Cannibalism. 


‘TRANSUBSTANTIATION,, according to the Lateran, Constanti- 
an, and Trentin Councils, as well as more modern authority, 
consists in the transmutation of the bread and wine, in the com- 
munion, into the body and blood, and, by connexion and con- 
comitancy, into the Souland Divinity of our Lord, The whole 
substance of the sacramental elements is,according to this chime- 
ra, changed into the true, real, numerical, and integral Emma- 
nuel, God and Man, who was born of Mary, existed in the 
world, suffered on the cross, and remains, living, immortal, and 
glorious, in heaven. ‘The Host, therefore,under the form ofbread, 
contains the Mediator’s substantial, total, and identical body, soul, 
and Deity. Nothing of the substance of bread and wine remains 
after consecration. All, except the accidents, is transformed in- 
to the Messiah, in his God-head, with all its perfections, and in 
his manhood, with all its component parts, soul, body, blood 
bones, flesh, nerves, muscles, veins, and sinews. The whale 
God and man is comprehended in each crumb of the bread, and: 
in each drop of the wine. Jesus is whole in the whole, and 
whole in every part. He is entire in the bread andentire in the 
wine; and in each point or particle of each element. The whole, 
in this mystery, whatever Euclid and other mathematicians may 
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gay, isequalto a part, and a part equal te the whole, 

All this, however, in all its absurdity is not all. The acci- 
dents, such as color, taste, touch, and smell, remain without 
alteration ; and preserve the power of nourishing, increasing, and 
strengthening the human body, notwithstanding the extinction 
of the substance by annihilation or transmutation. The species 
of appearances continue to exist without a subject. The patrons 
ofthis opinion, though shy of explanation, have declared some 
of its mysterious mutations and extraordinary accompaniments. 
The Son of God is formed in the species, without creation, ge- 
neration, or motion, and exists without locality, quantity, or 
extension. He is entire in numberless hosts, on numberless al- 
tars. All these, however, are but one, who is not divided. He 
is entire in Heaven, and, at the same time, entire on the 
altar.> 

The generakty of theologians, says Mabillon, entertain, at the 
present day, acurious notion, on the state of our Lord, in the 
sacrament. Jesus, according to this theory, possesses, as he ex- 
ists in the host, no animal life and exercises none of the exter- 
nal senses. He has spiritual, without natural life, as the moon 
has the light af the sun, without its heat. ‘The Son of God, as 
he remains on the altar, is, like a dead body, incapable of hear- 
ing, seeing, tasting, feeling, or smelling. This idea was held 
by Rupert, in the twelfth century. Jacobel, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, seems to have embraced a similar opinion, which he suppor- 
ted by the authority of Augustin, Jerom, Ambrosius, Anselm, 
Pascasius, and the schoolmen.* ‘Fhis wild speculation, which, 
it appears, Is the belief of many, presents an extraordinary view 
of Eminanuel’s sacramental existence, and adds another trait of 
inconsistency to a system of absurdity. 

Such is the definition, and such, on this topic, are the illus- 
trations of Councils,.and of Lanfranc, Bossuet, Gother, Chal- 
lenor,Fleury,and the Trentin Catechism, ‘The reader, if not other- 


a Credemnus panem converti imeam carnem, quae in cruce pependit. Lanfranc, 
243. 

Domini corpus, quod natum ex virgine, in coelis sedet ad dexteram Patris, hoc 
sacramento contineri. Divinitatem & totam humanam naturam complectitur. Cat. 
Trid, 122, 125. 

Continetur totum corpus Christi, scilicet, ossa, nervi, & alia. Aquinas, IIF. Q. 76 
e« I. Ubi parsest corporis, est totum. Gihbert, 3. 331. 


Now solum totus sub toto, sed totus sab qualibet parte. Canisius, 4. 468, Aquim 
Hil, 76. 1V. P. 362. Bin. 9, 380. Crabb. 2. 946, Labb. 18, 542, 


b Christeuem manducamns & bibimur, ut in coelestibus, ad dextram Patris integer 
semper existat & vivus. Langfranc, 239. Bossuet, §, 10. Aquin, 3,349. Challener, 
c, 5, Fleury, 237. 


c_ Non Aliam yvitam esse in corpere Domini quam spiritualem, quomoda lux solis, 
absque ¢alore ejus, in corporelunae, Mabillon, 5. 562. 

Nuage plerique theologorum sentiunt. Christum in Eucharistia, nullas exercere 
zensunin exterporum functiones, sed sacrum ejus corpus, mortuo modo, in sacrament 
existere. Mabillon, 5. 563, Lentan, 2. 214, 
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wise informed,would, at first sight,be ready to conclude,that these 
ideas,if they deserve the name,are the production of some sarcas~ 
tic satirist, who wished to ridicule the mystery, or of some 
dreaming visionary, who had laboured to bring forth nonsense. 
A person feels humbled, in having to oppose such an inconsis- 
tency; and scarcely knows whether to weep over the imbecility 
of his own species, or vent his bursting indignation agaiust the 
impostors, who, lost to all senseofshame, candor, and ration- 
ality, obtruded the absurdity on man. History, in all its ample 
folios, displays, in the deceiving and the deceived, no equal in- 
stance of effrontery, fiction, and gullibility. | 
Transubstantiation is a variation from Scriptural antiquity. The 
absurdity has no foundation in Revelation. Its advocates, in< 
deed, for the support of their opinion, quote our Lord’s addres 
to the citizens of Capernaum, recorded by the sacred historian 
John. ‘lhe Son of Ged, on that occasion, mentioned the eating 
of his flesh and the drinkine of his blood) But the argument, 
in favor of transubstantiation, taken from this narration, is easi- 
ly answered. ‘The communion, at that titme, was not in: stituted, 
and the passage, therefore, could not relate toa non-entity. The 
words, said Pope Pius, the Second, are not in the future, but in 
the present time, and the expression, therefore, could not, by an- 
ticipation refer to futurity.¢ 
‘Lhe language,recorded by John, will not agree to Sacramental 
communion. ‘The instructions of our Lord, on that occasion, 
will not quadrate with the opinions, on this topic, entertained by 
the advocates of transubstantiation. ‘The Son of God suspen- 
ded the possession of eternal life, on the eating of his flesh and 
the drinking ofhis blood. ‘This wasthe condition, without which 
man could ‘‘have no life.”. The manducation, mentioned by 
John, isnecessary to salvation: This would exclude all the faith- 
-ful, under the Jewish establishment, and all infants, under the 
Gianna dispensation. ‘Thesupposition, therefore, which would 
involve this conclusion, must, even according to the Romish sys- 
-tem, be rejected. Participation of this institution, according.to 
-the Trentin Fathers, in the twenty-first session, is not necessary 
-for salvation; noris this sacrament to be adivinisteied to any un- 
til the developement of reason. j 
The scriptural diction, as it limits salvation to those who eat 
and drink his flesh and blood, so, to all such, it extends salvati- 
on. All who observe this duty, ‘shave eternal life.” This, all 
_admit,is not true of oral manducation. ‘he unworthy may have of 
ten nice udedon this mystery, and partakento their own condem- 
nation. 


These observations, in a negative manner, show what the 
t 


d@ Jobn, VI, 50-58, Pius ad Cary, Ep, 130, 
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Seriptural. phraseology, in this place,does not mean. The few 
following remarks willshow toevery unprejudiced mind, what 
the expression does signify. Hating here, in metaphorical style, 
is, in literal language, synonymous with believing. The man- 
ducation,mentioned by the Son of God, denotes faith. He uses 
believing and eating, as convertible terms, and to each, an- 
nexes the blessing of ‘Everlasting Life.” Thesame effects pro- 
ceed from the same causes; and everlasting life, is, according to 
this phraseology, the consequence of believing, or of eating his 
flesh and driking his blood, which, therefore, must signify the 
same. Jesus clearly uses them as equivalent expressions. Faith, 
indeed, in numberless quotations, which might be transcribed 
from Revelation, is the grace, which is always attended with 
salvation.® 

The metaphor, used on this occasion, is, indeed, of that bold 
kind, that was common in the [astern style; but which is 
less frequent in Western language; and which, to Europeans, 
seems carried tothe extreme of propriety. Nothing, however, 
is more usual in the inspired volume, than the representation of 
mental attention and intellectual attainments, by oral manduca- 
tion and corporeal nourishment. The actions of the mind are 
signified by those ofthe body. ‘The soul of the transgressor” 
says Solomon, ‘‘shall eat violence.” Jeremiah ate the words of 
God. Jesus, to the woman of Samaria, spoke of men drinking 
“living water,” which, as a fountain, wouldspring up ‘‘into ever- 
lasting life.” He, also, represented the reception of the Holy 
Spirit, to the Jews, by drinking“‘living water.” ‘These are only 
« few specimens of this kind of speech, taken from Revelation.‘ 
Hating and drinking, therefore, are often employed in the Sacred 
Volume, as metaphors for believing. 

Many Romish Saints and Fathers of antiquity, accordingly, 
have interpreted our Lord’s expression, to signify spiritual man- 
ducation by faith. From these, who are many, may be cited 
Ignatius, Cyril, Augustin, Chrysostom, Beda, and Theophylact.¢ 
Tenatius calls “‘faith the flesh of the Lord.” The Jews, says Cy- 
ril, ‘not understanding the words of Jesus spiritually, and think- 
ing that he urged them to the eating of human flesh, were offen= 


e John, vr. 47, 40,54 Mark. xvi. 1%. Acts, XVI. 31; 


f Prov. XIII, 2. Jerem. XV.16. John, Iv. 10,14, John, Vit. 37, 38, 30 
Corin. X. 3, 4. 


g Evy meoret, b"eoriy capt trovKvpiov. Ign. ad Trall. Cotel. 2. 23, Execvoe pin 
AKEKOOTES TVEVLATLKWS TwWY AEYOLEVOV, TKAVOGALCHEVTES, VOUICOVTESs OTL ETL TAPKOPa- 
yiay avtovs mpotperetar. Cyril, 293. Flagitium videtur jubere. Figura est ergo 
praecipiens passioni Dominicae communicaudum. & suaviter atque utiliter recorden- 
dum in meinoa,quod pro nobis caro ejus erucifixa & vulnerata sit. Aug.de Doctrina 
Pll, 16. Spiritnaliter manducetar,  spiritualiter bibatur. Augustiuus, Serm. 
ISL. Etpepev thy meotey,thy eve cavrov. Vvevwarikws dee ta wept epov axoverv. Chry. 
Mom. 47. Spiritualiter manducetur, spiritnaliter bibatur. Beda in Corin, 10. Oc 
AVEVLATIKWS YOOVYTES NLEis OVTE Capkopaya: Eeciev, To mvEeupLariKws voecv TA AEYWLLE* 
wa. PRheoph. in fohnvi, Aug. 3.62. & 4. 1066. & 5,641. Chrys. 8.277; 230. Bee 
@a,6. 633. Theoph. 1, 655, 
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ded.” ‘The language of John, according to Atigustin, “‘seafns 
to command an atrocity. ‘The expression, therefore, is figura- 
tive, enjoining communion in the passion of the Lord, and a 
sweet and useful remembrance of his crucifixion. Understand 
the saying in a spiritual sense. Prepare not your teeth, but 
your heart, and receive Jesus by faith. Heis spiritually eaten 
and drunk.” Our Lord,says Chrysostom, ‘‘spoke of faith in 
himself. His words are tobe understood in a spiritual signifi- 
cation, and refer to faith.” Beda, following Augustin, interprets 
the words tosignify “spiritual eating and drinking.” According 
to Theophylact,“*Christians understand the expression spiritually, 
and are not devourers of flesh.” 

The force of truth, in modern times, extorteda similar con- 
cession, from many distinguished professors of Romanism. This 
has been admitted, in the plainest language, by Alexander and 
Maldonat, the Sorbonnist and the Jesuit. Alexander grants 
the diversity of interpretations, which Romish theologians have 
annexed to this passage: of whom,some have imprudently joined 
the heretics, in denying that it treats ofthe sacrament. Mal- 
donat blames some friends of Catholicism, who, though men of 
learning, religion, and probity, united, in the exposition of our 
Lord’s phraseology, with the abettors of heresy. 

Albertin has enumerated thirty Roman Pontiffs, Cardinals, 
Bishops, or commentators, who interpret this part of John’s 
Gospel in a spiritual sense, and reject the idea of its application 
to the sacrament. ‘This was the explanation of the two Popes 
Innocent and Pius. According to Innocent, the Third, “Our 
Lord, in this passage, speaks of spiritual manducation. His 
body is eaten spiritually, that is, in faith.”i 
. Pius, the Second, concurs, and, if possible, in more expli- 
cit language, with Innocent. The Son of God, says his Infal- 
libility; “treats there, not of sacramental, but spiritual drinking. 
‘he communion was not then instituted: and how, therefore, 
could they eat and drink Jesus, but by faith ? Those who believed 
in him, were the persons who ate his flesh and drank his blood: 
for faith is the only means of such participation. Jesus, on the 
occasion, spoke in figurative language.” 

h De Encharistiae sacramento agiy hoe in capite haeretici temere, Catholici 
etiam nounalli scriptores imprudenter negant.  Varias ejus Joei interpretationes a 
Catholicis theologis afferri. Alex, 19, 351, 378. - 

Viderem nonnullos etiampum Catholicos cum haereticis, .hac in re quam nobis- 
eum sentire malle, Catholici quidam, qui nescio qua impradentia, se haereticis jun- 
xerant. Scio Catholicos, scio doctos, scio religiosos, ac probos viros esse. Maldon. 
in John VL. P. 635. 


i Comeditur spiritualiter id est in fide. De spirituali comestione Dominus 
ait, “nisi manducaveritis carnem filii hominis.’ Innocent, De Myst. Miss. IV. 14. 


j Tl nes’agit pas la de boire sacramentalement, mais de boire spiritueliement, 
Le sacrement n’etoit pas encore institue. Comment mangeoient ils & buvoient ils 
Jesus -Christ, si ce n’est spirituellement par la foi. Ceux qui croyoient en lui ceux: 
la mangoient sa chair & buavoient son sang On ne ponvoient manger autrement la 
ehair de Christ ne boire son sang. Jesus Christ parloit alors figurement. Ain. Syl. 
Ep, 130, ad Carvajal, in Lenfan, 2, 241, 242, 
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The Cardinals Bonaventura, Cusan, Cajetan, and Alliaco, 

in their exposition, agree with the Pontiffs Innocent and Pius, 
The Messiah, in’ Bonaventura’s paraphrasticcomment, said, 
‘“you shall not eat this body, which you see, nor drink the blood, 
which shall be shed on thecross. I have recommended to you, 
a certain mystery, which, understood in a spiritual sense, will 
impart life.” Cusan follows Bonaventura. The language, says 
the Cardinal, “‘is to be understood, not of visible or sacramental, 
but of spiritual manducation by faith.” Cajetan, on this part 
of Holy Writ, is, if possible, clearer and stronger than Cusan or 
Jonaventura. ‘The Son of God, says the Cardinal, ‘speaks 
of faith. The sacrament was not then appointed, The words 
are plain, and cannot be meant of Eucharistical manducation. 
*'The Lord there does not speak, according to the letter, of sacra- 
mental meat and drink.”k Alliaco interprets the words, in the 
same signification as Bonaventura, Cusan, and Cajetan. 

Popish prelates and theologians have copied the annotations of 
Popes and Cardinals. Guerrero, Archbishop of Granada, de- 
clared without contradiction, in the ceuncil of Trent, that ‘‘the 
passage treats not of the sacrament, but of faith, under the me- 
taphor of nourishment.” The words, says Jansenius, “speak, 
not of sacramental reception, but the allaying of hunger and 
thirst by the sole act of faith; and, therefore, we are said to eat 
and drink only by faith.”! Guerrero and Jansenius, in this com- 
ment, deliver the sentiments of the bishops Stephan, Richard, 
William, Lindan, and Durandus, as well as of the theologians 
Biel, Rigaltius, Hessel, Walden, Conrad, Palatius, Alexander, 
Gerson, Ragusio,Tilmann, and a long train of otherRomish Doc- 
ters, critics, and professors. 

The council of Trent displayed, on this subject, its usual di- 
versity of opinion. Archbishop Guerrero maintained, in one of 
its congregations, that Jesus, in the words recorded by John, 
spoke “not of the sacrament, but of faith.” This interpretation, 
he supported by the authority of several fathers, and especi- 
ally Augustin. Cardinal Serepando, without contradicting Guer- 


k Non hoe corpus quod vitetis, manducaturi estis & bibitur: sanguinem illum 
quem fnsuri sunt qui me crueifigent. Sacramentam aliquod vohis commendavé 
spiritealiter intellectum vivificabit vos; caro autem non prodest quidquam, Bonaven. 
VY. D. 30. f on , 

Non intelligendum de visibili sen sacramentali manducatione, sed de spiritual, 
Cusan, Ep. 7. P. 858, ne c 

Dominans loquitur de fide. Nondum institucrat sacramentum eucharistiae. Cajet. 
Pome: eract..2.c. 1 er i 

Clare patet verba illa, nec intelligi posse de cibo & potu evcharistiae. Non 
loquitur Ibi dominus ad hteram de sacramentali cibo & potu, Cajetan,Tom. 3, Tract. 
4.¢e. 1. . 

1 I! ne s’agissoit point dans ce passage, dn sacrement de Vencharistie, mais de 
Ja foi sous la metaphore d’ane nouriture. Guerrero, in Paol, 2. 227. : 

Procuidabio no. lo yuitur de receptione sacramentali Eucharistise, sed unico acte 
fidei dicit famem tolli & sitem,ac proinde uno actu fidei dicimus manducare & biberes. 
daneeon, ia Albertin, [, 30, 
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rero, admitted a difference ef explanation, om this topic, among 
the. friends of Catholicism. Some, the Cardinal said, understood 
the words of sacramental, and others, of spiritual communion. 
Salmeron urged the council to determine the meaning. Your 
divines, who were consulted, opposed Salmeron, and alleged 
the convenience of both significations; as one might be wielded 
against. the Bohemian,- who opposed half-communion, and the 
other, against the Protestant, who rejected transubstantiation,™ 
The Council, in the end, acknowledged “the diversity of opinion, 
onthe words of Revelationamong theFathers and Doctors.”, The 
Infallible Assembly could not tell whether oral or spiritual eating 
and drinking or both were meant, or whether faith or the sacra- 
ment was intended. ‘This, in plain language, was giving up the 
the argument, taken from this part of Revelation. ‘Theolo- 
gians are divided; the meaning is unknown; and, therefore, it is 
plain, nothing could be concluded. Yet every modern scribbler 
in favor of 'Transubstantiation, such as Milner,¥leury, and Chal- 
lenor, quotes our Lord’s words,in John, without hesitation, and 
with a self-important air of dictatorial dogmatism. 

The advocates of transubstantiation deduce a second Scriptural 
argument from the words of Institution. Jesus, when he appoin- 
ted the sacrament, said, “This is my body; this is my blood.” 
The bread and wine, therefore, say these theologians, who inter- 
pret the expression to suit their system, were transformed into 
his body and blood. ‘The argument is beyond expression, pitiful; 
and properly deserves nothing but contempt. Its whole force de 
pends on the meaning of the term, which its patrons have taken 
in asense of their own, for the purpose of imposing a doctrine of 
their own onthe Word of God. But the term, in its usual accep- 
tation, signifies to represent. The words of institution, accor- 
ding to their common scripturalsignification, might be translated, 
‘This represents my body; this represents my blood.” All then 
would be clear, rational, and consonant with the original; while 
the monster transubstantiation; in Cardinal Perron’s language, 
would, even in appearance, be excluded. 

Mathematicians sometimes demonstrate the truth of a propo- 
sition, by showing the absurdity of a contrary supposition. Ma- 
ny demonstrations of this kind, are to be found in Euclid and 
other Geometricians. The absurdity of the meaning which the 
partizans of transubstantiation attach to the word, used by our 
Lord, at the celebration of the sacrament, may be exposed in the 
same way. Admit the accuracy of the Papal exposition, and 
any expositor, by a simple process, could transform the God of 
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Fleaven into a sun, ashield, a rock, a fortress, a buckler, oF 
any thing. ‘The Jewish Monarch, indeed, under the afflatus of 
inspiration, has designated the Almighty by all these appellations. 
The Messiah, by a similar interpretation, might be transubstan- 
tiated into a door, avine. a rock, a way, a foundation, a lamb, 
a lion, arose, alily, astar, a sun, or any object, according to 
whim, caprice, or fancy.° Jesus in the scriptural vocabulary, 
is called by allthese names and many more, whose enumeration 
would be tedious and. is unnecessary. Such consequences, ia 
loudest acclamation, proclaim the system’s condemnation. 

The simplicity of the process, by which ali these metamorpho- 
ses inay be effected, is admirable. Allow any Popish Doctor 
a convenient interpretation of a monosyllable, colipoked of two 
letters, and -he will, with the utmost despatch, transubstantiate 
a water into the Almighty; and, ‘with equal ease, could, by the 
same simple means, transform the Messiah into nearly any ob- 
ject of themineral, vegetable, or animal kingdom. He performs 
his feats with talismanic facility. All difficulty vanishes 
before his magic touch. He works with as much rapidity, as 
Mercury, in Lucian, piled Pelion on Ossa and Parnassus on Pe- 
lion. His definition enables the sacerdotal conjurer to surpass 
all the wonders of jugglery, legerdemain, enchantments, spells, 
and necromancy. He can encase Emmanuel, body, blood, 
bones, nerves, muscles, and sinews, together with his soul and 
Divinity, in aneat, pretty, little piece of pastry, which he can 
transfer, with becoming grace, into the mouth, down the throat, 
and into thestomach: and send home the devout communicant 
with his God in his belly. Thisconveyance,it seems,was sometimes 
as might be expected, attended with astonishing effects. ‘Be- 
ing permitted,’ ’saysChrysostom, “to fasten their teeth,in the Lord’s 
flesh, such rise from his table, like lions, br eathing fire, fright- 
ful to the Devil.”? His Saintship’s dialectics, on this occasion, 
were better calculated to produce laughter than conviction. 

The same scriptural evidence might be produced for the tran- 
substantiation of the water, obtained by Adino, Eleazar, and 
Shamma, from the fountain of Bethlehem, as for the wine in 
the sacramental cup. David longed to drink from this spring, and 
three Jewish heroes cut their dangerous way through the squa- 
drons of the enemy, and brought the King the object “of his wish, 
‘This,however,when offered, he would not drink. He called it*‘the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives,” and pour- 
ed it out as an oblation to God.q ‘Ihe argument, in the one in- 
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Stance, is as strong for the change of the water into blood, as im 
the other, for the transmutation of the wine. 

The Popish meaning of the neuter verb would transubstantiate 
the whole Church imto the Lord’s body., Paul, addressing the 
Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians, says, ‘‘the Church is 
the Lord’s body.” ‘Take the term in the Romish acceptation, 
and all Christians are transformed into the true, real, and sub- 
stantial body of Jesus, comprehending, of course; hisblood. ‘Phe 
argument, deduced from the Scriptural expression, is as strong 
for the transubstantiation of the church, as tor thatof the Sacra- 
ment, Grantthe one, and, in consequence, the other follows. 

The friends of transubstantiation, in the words of institution, 
declare for the literal acceptation, and deprecate all figurative 
interpretation. Challenor would take the expression in‘‘its plain, 
obvious, and natural meaning.” ‘This statement supposes two 
‘things., One is, that Jesus used no metaphorical language, at 
theappointment of the sacrament, and the other, that the Popish 
gloss is the natural or usual sense ofthe term. But these are 
both misrepresentations. The Institutor said,‘‘this cup is the New 
Testament,in my blood.” Salmeron acknowledges, what, indeed, 
cannot be denied, thatthis expression contains two metaphors. 
The cup, by a metonymy, is put fur its wine, and the New 
Testament, for its sign or symbol. Admit the Papal or literal 
sense, and the cup, not the wine, would be ‘transubstantiated, 
not into the blood of the Mediator; but into the New l'estament. 

Neither is the Romish interpretation the usual meaning of the 
term. Its common acceptation, in Scriptural phraseology, cor- 
responds, on the contrary, with the Protestant exposition. ‘Phe 
opponents of transubstantiation use the word in ‘tits plain, ob- 
wious, and natural meaning,” in the Sacred Volume.. ‘This was 
its general signification among the Jews,.as might be shown 
from the Old Testament; and the same might be evinced by ma 
ny citations from the Christian Revelation., 

This interpretation may be corroborated by many ae 
from the Fathers. ‘The ancients patronized this exposition. All 
these characterized the sacramental bread and wine, as signs, 
figures, symbols, emblems, or images of the Institutor’s body and 
blood. ‘This, in effect, was considering them, as signifying or 
representing our Lord. Saying that the bread and wine were 
the signs of his body and blood, was, in other words, saying that 
these sacramental elements signified or represented the Divine 
author of the Institution. 


A few instances out of many, in which the sacramental ele- 
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ments are represented as signs, symbols, figures, and emblems, 
may be selected from ‘Tertullian, Ambrosius, Augustin, Ephrem, 
Procopins, and Beda.t. Jesus, aecording to Tertullian, said, at 
the first celebration of this mystery, “This is my body, that is, 
the figure of my body.” Ambrosius, Augustin, Ephrem, and 
Beda characterized the sacramental elements, as figures; while 
Augustin and Procopius represent the bread, as the sign or em- 
blem of his body. 

Transubstantiation, therefore, is not to be found in the In- 
spired Canon. ‘This, many of its partizans, such as Erasmus, 
Scotus, Bellarmin, Alliaco, Cajetan, Fisher, Biel, ’anner, and 
Canus, have conceded. ‘These, indeed, believed the absurdity, 
Their faith, however, or rather credulity, was, aceording to their 
own confession, founded, not on the evidence of Revelation, but 
on the testimony of tradition and the authority of the Church, 
Erasmus ‘‘found no certain scriptural declaration of this dogma.” 
Scotus admits ‘‘the want of express scriptural evidence, in favor 
of transubstantiation,” and Bellarmin grants “the probability of 
the statement.” The opinion,says CardinalAlliaco,which main- 
tains that the bread and wine preserve their own substance, “is 
not unscriptural ; and is more rational and easy of belief, than the 
contrary.” Cajetan’s admission, that ‘‘transubstantiation is not 
expressly taught in the Gospel,’ was so pointed that Pius, the 
Fifth, ordered it to be expunged from the Roman edition of the 
Cardinai’s works. ‘The true presence, in the Mass,” says Fish- 
er, “cannot be proved from the Words of Institution.” This the- 
ory, according to Biel, Tanner, and Canus, ‘‘is not revealed in 
the Sacred Canon.”" Similar concessions have been made by 
Occam, Alphonsus, Cantaren, Durand, and Vasquesius. 

Transubstantiation is a variation from ecclesiastical, as well as 
Scriptural antiquity. The Church, in its days of early purity, 
disowned the ugly monster, ‘The Fathers, as well as the Apos- 
tles, disclaimed the absurdity, which insults reason,outrages Reve- 
lation, and degrades man, ‘This appears from several considera- 
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tions. Ecclesiastical antiquity represents the bread and the wine 
as retaining their own nature or substance; and as conveying 
nourishment to the human body; and ascribesa transmutation, 
similar to that effected in these elements, tothe water of baptism; 
and to man, in regeneration. 

The monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity represent thesacra- 
mental elements, as retaining their own nature or substance, 
without any change, conversion, or transubstantiation. Such is 
the statement of Gelasius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Facun- 
dus.Y ‘The elements, in the sacrament, says Pope Gelasius, who 
flourished in the fifth century, “care Divine, yet cease not to be 
the substance or nature of bread: and are certainly the image 
and similitude of the Lord’s body.” Chrysostom,the Saint and 
the Patriarch, declares that ‘‘ the bread, after consecration, 
is worthy of being called the Lord’s body; though the 
nature of the bread remains in it.” ‘Theodoret, in his First and 
Second Dialogue, is, if possible, still plainer. The Lord, says 
this Bishop, ‘hath honored the visible signs with the appellation 
of his body and blvod; not having changed their nature, but ha- 
ving added grace to nature. The mystic symbols, after conse- 
cration, do not change their proper nature ; but remain in their 
former substance, form, and species.” According to Facundus, 
an African bishop, “the Sacrament of adoption or Baptism may 
be called Adoption, as the sacrament of his body and blood, in 
the consecrated bread and cup,is denominated his body and blood; 
not that the bread is properly his body, and the cup, his blood ; 
but because they contain in them the mystery of his body and 
blood.” : 

The authors of these quotations were men, who, in their day, 
stood high in rank, erudition, and Catholicism. Their theologi- 
eal learning must have secured them from mistaking the opinions 
of the age, on the subject of the sacrament. ‘Their works were. 
widely circulated through Christendom and their arguments 
were never contradicted or even suspected. ‘These citations, 
therefore, must decide the question, in the judgment of every 
unprejudiced mind. 

These statements from Gelasius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Facundus have sadly puzzledand perplexed the partizans of tran- 
substantiation. ‘The testimony of Gelasius silenced Cardinal 
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Cantarent, tna’ disphtation at Ratisbon, Cardihal Alan admits 
Gelasius and ‘I beodoret’s rejection of a substantial change in the: 
sacramental elements; but maintains that these two alone, in 

their age, embraced this heresy. Du Pin, having quoted Fa- 

eandus, refers the reader to others, for a resolution of the diffi- 

culty: Harduin, Alexander, and Arnold, however, haveattempted 

the arduous task.w ‘The nature or substance; aceording to these: 
authors, signities, in this case,the species, properties, or accidents, 
which remain unchanged in the sacramental elements. Bat 

"'Theodoret, in the above quotation, distinguishing the nature 

from thie accidents, represents the sacramental elements, as re- 

taining their former substance, form, and species, The erties de 

is here discriminated from the form, species, or accidents. Alb 
these, which he enumerates, remain, in the Mass, without any 

ransmutation, 

‘The answer of Harduin, Alexander, and Arnold show their 
skillat transformations. Thesubstance of the sacramental bread, 
in their hands, becomes, at pleasure, either accidents or the bo=° 
dy of our Lord. ‘These theologians, could, not only as priests, 
transubstantiate the substance of the elementsinto flesh and blood, 
but, also,as authors, when it served their purpose, into. qualities, 
forms, and species. A few words. fromtheir mouths, could con- 
wert the substance of wine into blood, and a few strokes from their 
pens could metamorphose the same into properties. These jug- 
wlers should have displayed their extraordinary powers, in trans-: 
forming accidents into substance, as well assubstance into acci- 
dents; and they would then have exhibited the perfection ot 
their art. . 

‘Lhe ancients represent the bread and wine, as conveying nou- 
rishment to the human body. Sueh are the statements of Jus-: 
tin, Ireneus, and ‘Tertullian.* ‘“lhe sacramental bread and 
wine,” says Justin, nourish our fleshand blood by digestion.” Ac- 
cording to Ireneus, “‘the consecrated elements increase our bo- 
dy.” Tertalll ‘an represents ‘‘our flesh, as feeding on his body and: 
Hood.” Ludovicus® lived entirely on the Host, for forty days; ° 
and Catharina subsisted on the same, from Ash- -wednesday, till. 
Ascension. ‘lhe conseerated elements, therefore, are food for 
the body, as well as for the soul; and, in consequence, preserve’ 
their own substance. None surely will maintain, the impiety, ; 
if not blasphemy, that the flesh of man is, by digestion and 1 nu~ 
trition, formed of the flesh of Emmanuel, 
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Tnnocent,the third, resolved this difficulty, by granting that 
something ofthe bread and wine remain, in the sacrament, to 
allay hunger and thirst y His Infallibility, for once, was right, 
for which he was afterward anathematized by the Holy Council 
of Trent. ‘This infallible assembly,in its thirteenth session,cur- 
sed all, who should say thatthe bread and wine remain with 
theLord’s body and blood,or shoulddeny the transformation ofthe 
whole bread and wine. ‘This denunciation was a retrospective 
dash at the Vicar-General of God. Whether the imprecation 
sent his Holiness to purgatory or to a wgrse place, the friends of 
transubstantiation and the Papacy may determine. 

Aquinas, Godeau, Du Pin, and Challenor endeavour to evade 
the difficulty, by an extraordinary distinction and supposition.’ 
These distinguish the substance from the species; and with the 
former, which is not subject to corruption, would feed the soul; 
and with the latter,which seme might perhaps think light provision, 
would sustain the body. The accidents, Aquinas and Godeau 
make no doubt, may, by an operation of the Almighty, produce 
the same effects as the substance, and nourish the human frame. 
The Angelic Doctor confers on the Host, “the efficacy of sub- 
stance, without the reality.” Du Pin and Challenor entertain a si- 
milaridea. The learned Divines, it seems, have discovered a 
method of fattening men on accidents, such as form, quality, 
taste, smell, color, signs, and appearances. Signs, without sig- 
nification, shadow without substance, show, without any thing 
shown, color, without any thing colored, smell, without any 
thing smelled, present, it appears, on exquisite luxury, and form, 
according to these’ theological cooks, an excellent sustenance for 
the human constitution. 

Challenor, however, doubtful of this theory and suspicious of 
this unsubstantial food, has, by a happy invention, provided a 
kind of supernatural meat, if his immaterial diet should happen 
-to be condemned for inefficiency. Some miraculous nourishment 
of a solid kind, he thinks, may be substituted by omnipotence, 
‘when, by deglutition and digestion, ‘the sacramental species are 
-changed,” and the sacramental substance is removed. Aquinas, 
Godeau, Du Pin, and Challenor, in this manner, rather than 
-renounce a nonsensical system, condescend to talk balderdash. 
The credulity and blind zeal of Aquinas, Godeau,and Challenor, 
indeed, prepared these superstitionists for the reception of any 
absurdity, and the greater the absurdity, the more acceptable to 
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their taste, and the better caleulated for the meridian of their’ in# 
tellect. But more sense might have been expected from Du 
Pin, who, on other occasions, shows candor, judgment, and dis- 
¢rimination. 

“Many of the Fathers, indeed, have been quoted in favor of 
transubstantiation. Some of these express themselves in strong 
language. <A person unacquainted with the hyperbolical diction 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, and the forms of speech, used in these 
days, might be ledtv suppose that some of the Fathers held a 
doctrine, similar to modern transubstantiation. An opinion of 
this kind, however, must arise from indiscrimination, exaggera= 
tion, and misrepresentation. ‘The ancients, threugh want of 
precision, often confounded the sign with the signification. This 
confusion led them to exaggeration,and to ascribe to the sign,what 
was true only of the signification. ‘This confusion and exagge- 
ration have been augmented by the misrepresentations of the mo- 
derns, in their insulated, garbled, and unfair citations. 

Tenatius and Cyrilsupply a specimen of such confusion, exag- 
geration and misstatement. Ignatius, who so nobly faced the 
horrors of martyrdom, ‘has been characterized as the friend of 
transubstantiation. ‘The martyr desired “‘the bread of God, 
which is the flesh of Jesus, and the drink, which is his blood :” 
and he mentioned some persons, who, in his day, denied the sa- 
crament to be the flesh of the Saviour. 

Fhe apparent force of this quotation arises from its want of 
precision, and its separation from a parallel part of the author’s 
work. Ignatius elsewhere calls ‘the Gospel, and the faith that . 
comes by the Gospel, the flesh of Jesus, and love his blood,’@ 
_A comparison of these two citations removes every difficulty. 

Cyril affords another specimen. According to this Saint,. 
‘the Lord’s body is given under the emblem of bread, and his 
blood under the emblem of wine. Consider ther, therefore, not 
as mere bread and wine; for they are the body and blood of Em- 
manuel.” 

But the same author ascribes a similar change to the oil,used, 
at that time, in baptism. He represents “the oil of baptism, at 
ter consecration, not as mere oil, but as the grace of Jesus, as 
the bread is not mere bread, but the body of our Lord.”?) The 
argument, from these words, is as conclusive for the transubstan- 
tiation of the baptismal oil, as for the eucharistical bread. 

Cyril, also, represents the manducation of the Son. of Man, 
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mentioned by John, ina spiritual sense, which’ does not imply’. 
the eating of human flesh. 'l his communior, he adds, consists in , 
receiving the emblems of our Lord’s body.” 

' Antiquity furnishes no stronger proofs of transubstantiation, 
than those of Ignatius and Cyril. But these two saints, when | 
aHowed to interpret themselves, disclaim the absurdity. The, 
monster had not appeared intheirday. Allthe monuments of 
Christian antiquity, in like manner, when rightly understood, 
cencur in the rejection of this modern innovation. 

The Fathers shes the same change, the same presence of 
Jesus, and the same effect on man, to the water of baptism, as_ 
te the bread and wine of the Lord’s supper. His substantial 
presence in baptism, and theconsequent participation of his blood . 
by the baptized, is declared by Chrysostom, Cyril, Jerom, Au- 
gustin, Fulgentius, Prosper, Primasius, Beda, Isidorus, and Fire 
micus,° 

- Chrysostom represents the baptized as “clothed in purple gar- 
redid died in the Lord’s blood.” Cyril, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, describes men as ‘made partakers of the Saviour’s holy 
flesh, by holy baptism.” | Jerom represents Jesus as Saying te 
all Christians, ‘ye are baptized in my blood.” The Eunue> 7 
says the same saint, “‘was baptized in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Augustin, on this subject, is very express, bold, and ccaphanieals 
He depicts “the faithful, as pariicipabing in our Lord’s flesh and 
blood, in baptism.” ‘This is cited by Fulgentius, and, therefore, 
sanctioned by his authority, The faithful, says Prosper, ‘are, IM 
baptism, tinged with the blood of Jesus, ” Augustin,P rosper, Pri- 
masius, Beda, and Isidorus portray ‘‘the true Israel as consecra- 
ted, hallowed, graced, and signed, in baptism, with the blood of 
the Lord.” Firmicus, treating of baptism, admonishes men ‘“‘to 
seek the true waters, to be made white, alter their many stains, 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 

The ancients also represent the same substantial change com- 
ynunicated to men, especially in baptism and regeneration, as to, 
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the elements of the communion, Such are the representations 
of Cyril, Gregory, Chrysologus, and Leo.4 According to Cy- 
ril, “water transforms bya Divine and ineffable power.” Rege- 
neration, says the same author, ‘“‘changes into the Son of God.” 
Gregory’s statement is to the same purpose. ‘I am changed” ° 
says this author, “into Christ in baptism ’ Jesus, inthe state- 
ment of Chrysologus, ‘renews our soul, and transmutes our na- 
ture into acelestial substance.” Pope Leo, the First, is still more 
express. Receiving the efficacy of celestial food, says his Infal- | 
libility, ‘“we pass into his flesh, who was made our flesh. Man, 
in Baptism, is made the body of Christ.” 

Our Lord, therefore, in the monuments of antiquity, is repre- 
sented as present in baptism, as well asin thecommunion. ‘The 
water, inthe one institution, is represented as changed into 
blood, in the same way, as in the other. Man’s nature or sub- 
stance, according to the same authority, is transformed in. bap- 
tism and regeneration. ‘Theperson who is renewed and bapti- 
zed, is,in these statements, changed into the nature, body, flesh, 
or substance of the Son of God. The language of the Fathers is 
as strong, express, and decided for transubstantiation in bap- 
tism, as inthe communion; for thecorporeal presence in the for- 
mer asin the latter; and forthe substantial change of man in 
regeneration, as for the elements in the sacrament. ‘The abet- 
tors of the corporeal presence, notwithstanding, with awkward 
inconsistency, admit transubstantiation in the communion and 
reject it in baptism and regeneration. 

The truth, however, is, that the use of such language, in the 
literary and ecclesiastical monuments of antiquity, was, in gene- 
ral ,the consequence of confounding the sign with the significa- 
tion, and ascribing to the former, the attributes of the latter. 
The appellation and properties of the Lord’s flesh and blood were, 
by a natural tendency of the human mind, transferred to the 
bread, the wine, and the water of the two sacramental instituti- 
ons. The change, however, in the elements, was considered, 
not as physical, but moral. ‘The bread, wine, and water alter- 
ed, not their substance, but their signification, not their nature 
but theiruse. ‘This may be illustrated by a citation from Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem. ‘The meat of the pomp of Satan,’ says the 
Saint, ‘is, in its own nature, pure: but by the invocation of De- 
mons, becomes unholy, as the elements of communion, before 
consecration, are mere bread and wine; but afterward become 
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the body and blood of our Lord.”* ‘The immolations of Gentilism, 
all will admit, might, according to Cyril, contract impurity, but 
not alter their nature: and the elements, in the sacrament, might, 
in like manner, change their signification, but would retain their 
substance. 

Transubstantiation, therefore, is without any foundation, in 
Scriptural or ecclesiastical antiquity. Many ages clapsed before 
the monster, which was the child of darkness and superstition,» 
appeared in the world. The deformity, however, in the progress _ 
of time, the change of system, and diversity of opinion, raised, 
at length,. its portentous head, in Christendom. Several causes 
concurred to facilitate its introduction, into the church. ‘The 
mind of man, in the contemplation of emblematical representati- 
ons, delights to confound the sign with the signification. The 
sacramental symbols, in consequence, were often, in ancient 
works on Christian theology, not sufficiently discriminated from 
the objects which they were intended to notify. ‘The ancients, 
in consequence, used strong language and bold metaphors, in 
celebrating this institution, and in discoursing on it, in their lite- 
rary productions. Accustomed, on all topics, to flash, flourish, 
and rhetoric, these authors, in treating on this mystery, dealt, 
even beyond their usual style, in superlatives, hyperboles, and 
exaggeration. Habituated to such phraseology, men were pre- 
pared for the reception of a novelty, which added the corpore- 
al to the real presence, in the communion, 

Manis, also, prone to form a material Deity,whom he can see, 
while he worships. A pure spirit seemstvo impalpable and refined 
for a being like man, whose soul is embodied in matter. He 
seeks something, therefore, to attract and engage the external 
senses. ‘T’his principle, deep-rooted in human nature, has given 
rise to all the idolatry, which has deformed and dishonored Pa- 
gan, Jewish, and Popish worship. The idols of Gentilism.excee- 
ded all enumeration. . The Jews, though blessed with a Divine 
Revelation, and warned, in a special manner, against idolatry, 
often forgot Jehovah, and adored Baal and other Gods of Hea- 
thenism, The votaries of Romanism, in like manner, and from 
the same principle, have formed a material Divinity and bow to 
the Host. 

The Aristotelian philosophy, which had become the reigning 
system, facilitated the reception of transubstantiation. The phi- 
losopher of Stagira supposed a primary matter and substantial 
forms, which compose the constitution of all things. This pri- 
mary matter, without quantity, quality, figure, or any property 
of body, was the subject on which substantial forms might be im- 
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pressed, and to which they might adbere. The forms were a 
convenient coverlet, forthe matter. ‘This nonsense was exceed- 
ingly useful for the fabrication of transubstantiation. ‘The inter- 
nal matter or substance, in the Papal theology, was, inthe Host, 
changed into flesh and blood, which were inclosed i in the fone 
o¢ species of bread and wine. A theological fiction, in this man- 
ner, was countenanced and illustrated by a philosophical vision : 
and the philosophy,in inconsistence, yields only to the theology. 
Transubstantiation annexed a few moiley additions te the airy the- ° 
ory of the Grecian speculator; and, in consequence, became the 
consummation of absurdity. The climax of nonsense ended in 
the faith of the corporeal presence, in the sacrament. 

The state of the Latin communion, at the introduction of 
transubstantiation, was, perhaps, the chief reason of its progress, 
dissemination, and final establishment. ‘The tenth century was | 
a period of darkness, iniquity, and superstition. P yer ia. 
literature, and the arts seemed to have taken their departure 
from Christendom, and to have leit mankind to grovelin a night 
of ignorance, unenlightened witha single.ray of learning. Cim- 
merian clouds overspread the albaplc horizon, and quenched the: 
sun of science. IJmmorality kept pace with ignorance, and ex-' 
tended itself to the Papacy, the pr iesthood, and the people. ’ 
‘Lhe fleod-gates of moral pollution seemed to have been set wide’ 
cpen, and inundations of all impurity, poured on the Christian’ 
world, through the channel of the Roman Hierarehy. The enor-* 
mity of the clergy was faithfully copied by the laity. Bothsunk inte 
equal degeneracy, and the Popedom appeared one vast,deep,’ 
averflowing ocean of corruption, horror, and contamination.t 
Tonorance and immorality are the parents of error and supersti- 
tion. ‘The mind void of information, and the heart destitute of: 
sanctity, are prepared to embrace any novelty, fabrication, or ab- 
surdity. ed Ty: 

Such was the mingled mass of darkness, depravity, and super- 
stition, which produced.the portentous monster of transubstanti- 
ation. Pascasius, in the ninth century, seems to have been the 
Father of this deformity, which he hatched in his melancholy 
cell. His claim to the honor and improvement of this paradox, 
is admitted by Sirmond, Bellarmin, and Bruys.s  Pascasius, says 
Sirmond, ‘‘was the first, who, on this question, explained. the ge- 
nuine sense of the een ” This monk, according to Bellarmin,’ 
‘twas the first, who, in an express and copious manner, wrote on 
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the truth of the Lord’s body and blood,” ° Bruys candidly confess 
ses that transubstantiation was a aiscovery of the ninth century, 
and unknown ir the darker ages of antiquity.” ‘The celebrated 
Iirasmus entertained a similar opinion. He represents ‘‘the 
Church, es late in defining transubstantiation, and accounting it 
enough, during a long period, to believe that the Lord’s true bo- 
dy was present, under the consecrated bread, or in any other 
way.”8 Scotus acknowledges, that transubstantiation was no 
aiticle offaith, before the Council of the Lateran, in 1215. 

‘The celebrated Arnold, in his Perpetuity of the Faith, has en 
deavoured to prove the antiquity of transubstantiation, from the 
tranquillity, which, he says, always reigned, on this subject, in 
the Church. Its introduction, he alleges, had it beenaninno- 
vation, would have been attended with tremendeus epposition, 
animosity, and dissension. ‘he commotion and noise, he seems 
to think, would have been little inferior two the eruption ofa vol« 
eano, the shock of an earthquake, or the explosion of a world, 
Arnold’s attempt, however, proves nothing but the effrontery of 
its author, whe, on this occasion, must have been ata loss for an 
argument, and presumed much on the reader’s ignorance. Ma- 
billon, more candid than Arnold, admits the opposition of many 
against Pascasius, who ascribed too much tothe Divine Sacra- 
ment. Frudegard, with many others, doubted, and with Au- 
gustin, understoed the words ol institution, in a metaphorical 
sense. ‘These, with the African Saint, accounting it shocking 
to eat the flesh that was born of the Virgin, and to drink the 
blood that was shed on the Cress, ‘‘reckoned the censecrated eles 
ments,the Lord’s flesh and blood only in power and efficacy.i 

‘1 he Pascasian innovation was opposed by nearly all the piety 
and erudition of the age. A constellation of theelogians rose, 
in arms, against the absurdity. Raban, Walafrid, Herebald, 
Prudentius, Ilorus, Scotus, and Bertranin, the ablest theologians 
of the day, arrayed themselves against the novelty. All these, 
the literary suns of the age, resisted the Pascasian theology. 
Raban, Archbishop of Mentz, who was deeply skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, had a taste for poetry, and was accounted 
the glory of Germany, resisted the Pascasian theory with deter- 
mined hostility. 

Scotus and Bertramn were the most distinguished opposers of 
Pascasius. Scotus was eminent for his skill in languages, philes 
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sophy, and theology. He was the companion of Carolus, the 
French Sovereign, who patronized his work against Pascasius, 
During his whole life, he incurred no suspicion of heresy; and 
his work, for 200 years, circulated through Christendom, without 
any mark of reprobation from Pope or Council, from clergy or 
laity.« 

Bertramn, like Scotus, replied to Pascasius at the instance of 
the French King. He was esteemed for his sanctity, and for his 
profound attainments in science and theology. His book on 
the body and blood ofthe Lord, in answer to the Pascasian spe- 
culation, was widely disseminated through the Christian world, 
and was never,during the age, condemned for heresy! ‘The free 
and extensive circulation, which these publications of Scotus and 
Bertramn obtained, without even an insinuation of error, must, 
toevery unprejudiced mind, supply an irrefragable proof of their 
conformity to the theology of the ninth century. 

The treatment of Bertramn’s work,after the Reformation,argue 
ed little for the unity of Romanism. This production, which,du- 
ring the dark ages, had lain concealed and unknown, was disco- 
vered, in 1533, and published by the Protestants of Germany. 
The Reformed, who rescued it from oblivion, accounted it favor- 
able to their system. ‘The Romish reckoned it a work of heresy, 
anda forgery of Ocolompad. A work, though afterward extolled 
as the perfection of orthodoxy, was condemned as heretical, by a 
Pope, by Councils, Cardinals, the Expurgatorian Index, anda 
* whole phalanx of theologians. 

Clement,the Eighth, exercised his Infallibility on Bertramn’s 
production, and denounced it, after due examination, for heresy. 
‘The synod of Treves, for the same reason, interdicted its circu- 
- lation. The General Councilof ‘l'rent,by its expurgatorian index, 
pronounced its reprobation and prohibition. ‘This assembly, 
which was clothed with Infallibility, had as great.a concern in 
the Index, which proscribed Bertramn’s work,as in itsCatechism. 
‘The sentence, therefore, may be considered, as sanctioned by its 
supreme authority. These Pontifical and Synodal decisions 
were approved by the Cardinals Bellarmin, Quiroga, Sandoval, 
Alan,and Perron. The theologians of Lovain, who conducted 
the Belgic Expurgatorian Index, submitted the performance, 
which these Doctors represented as interpolated, to correction. 
» These Censors expunged many of the pretended interpolations, 
which, in their estimation, contained rank heresy; and allowed 
its publicity, in this state of mutilation. This sentence of error 
and Protestantism, was re-echoed by Turrian,Sixtus, Genebrard, 
Espenseus, De Marea, Possevin, Claudius, Valentia, Paris, 
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ad Harduin. All these,in concert indeed with the whole Po» 
pish communion, continued, for the extended period of more 
than 140 years, to represent Bertramn’s treatise,as a forgery and 
full of error, Calvinism, and heresy.™ 
But this book, decried,in this manner, in the Pepish commu- 
nion for heterodoxy, was, in process of time, transformed, by a 
sudden revolutionin public epinion, into orthodoxy. A church, 
which boasts its unity and unchangeableness, proceeded, after 
the lapse of many years, to transubstantiate Bertramn’s work, 
without any useless ceremony,into Catholicism. Mabillon, in 
1680, by the aid of Manuscripts and arguments, evinced, beyond 
all contradiction,the genuineness of the work; andendeavoured, 
by partjal statements and perverted criticism, to show its ortho- 
doxy.2, The learned Benedictin’s discovery effected, on this 
point, a sudden change in Romish Christendom. ‘The book, 
which, for neara century & a half,had been denounced as unsound 
and supposititious, became, all at once, both true and genuine. 
TheChureh transformed heresy into Catholicism, with as much 
facility, and in nearly as short a time, asapriest transubstantiates 
a Wafer into a God. 
The controversy, for 200 years after the Pascasian age, seems 
to have slept. The noisy polemic, en this topic, resigned his 
pen and Christendom, entombed in Egyptian darkness, sunk in- 
toimmorality and superstition. ‘Transubstantiation, in this des- 
titution of literature, continued to gain ground; till, at last, its 
pestilential breath infected all orders and ranks of men. ‘The 
priesthood soon perceived its tendency to the advancement of 
sacerdotal power, influence,andemolument. Their alleged pow- 
eer of creating God excited the veneration and liberality of the 
admiring populace. Miracles were supposed to be wrought by 
the consecrated wafer; and this opening another source of imposi- 
tion and astonishment, endeared the wonder-working theology 
tothe clergy andlaity. The dogma, indeed, is calculated for 
-the meridian of superstition. ‘The ideaof a visible Deity 
-must be ever welcome to an ignorant crowd. ‘The innovation, 
besides, made no direct or violent attack on the popular prepos- 
.sessions. ‘The error effected no mutilation of the ancient faith ; 
. but an addition, which is calculated to become the idol of super- 
-stition. ‘The Pascasian theory superinduced the corporeal on 
‘the real presence, and tended, not to the diminution, but to the 
‘augmentation of the fabric of faith, the structure of superstition, 
and the mass of mystery. The novelty added a change of sub- 
stance, to the ancient admitted change of use and signification, 
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dnd was fitted for becoming the food of credulity. 

The controversy was awakened from the sleep of 200 years 

by Berengarius, in the eleventh century. This celebrated cha- 

racter was principal in the public school of Tours, and afterward 
Archdeacon of Anpets. He was distinguished, according to 
Paris, for genius, learning, piety, charity, holiness, and humility. 
Following Scotus on the sacrament, he publicly, in’ 1045, oppo= 
sed Pascasius. Many adopted and many rejected his system. 
Romanism, displayed a Spaeth of faith, inconsistent with 
modern boasts of unity. The clergy and the Jaity, in the ninth 
century, united, in general, against Pascasianism ; but differed, 
about 200 years after, about Berengarianism. This shows the 
progress, which transubstantiationy, in this period, had made in 
the spiritual dominions of the Popedom. ‘The controversy was 
agitated in many verbal and written disputations.° Berengari- 
anism, however, according to cotemporary amd succeeding histo- 
rians, was the general faith of England, France, and Italy. All 
France, says Sigebert, abounded in Berengarians; and the same 
is repeated by Matthew of Paris and William of Malmesbury. 
Alan represents the evil as extended, not only to France, but ak 
so to the neighhouring nations. The heresy, says Matthew of 
Westminster, had corrupted nearly all the French, | sooth, and 
English.p 

Berengarianism was denounced, with determined abauttaey and 
tremendous anathemas, by the Roman Pontiffs. Its author was 
persecuted by Leo, Victor, Nicholas, and Alexander. He was 
compelled to sign three differentand conflicting confessions, in 
three Roman Councils, under Nicholas and Gregory. 

Nicholas, in 1058, convened a Council at the Lateran against 
Berengarius. This assembly consisted of 143 bishops; and the 
patron of the reputed heresy was summonedto attend. He coni- 
plied; and supported his system with a strength of learning, 
reason, and eloquence, which, Sigonius, Leo, and Henry attest, 
withered all opposition. Ali shrunk, in terror, while the Vati- 
éan resounded with thethunder of his oratory. His Infallibility 
urged his clergy to the contest. Hie endeavotred to rouse his 
veterans to‘the battle. But no David appeared against this Go- 
liath. No hero of orthodoxy dared, in single combat, to en- 
counter this dreadful son of heresy. His Holiness, in this exi- 
gency, sent an express for Alberic, a Cardinal Deacon, of great, 
erudition, who, it was hoped, could: face this fearful champion’ of 
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error. Alberic, after a warm discussion, solicited a cessation of 
arms, for a week, to employ his pen against the enemy. 

The Council, finding the insufficiency of their dialectics, threa- 
-tened the application of more tangibleand convincing arguments, 
which they could wield with more facility. Anathemas, excom- 
munication, fire, and fagot were brought into requisition. The 
‘mention of this kind of logic soon converted Berengarius, who 
was unambitious of the honor of martyrdom, Humbert was ap- 
pointed to compose a confession for Berengarius,and executed his 
task to the satisfaction of his Infallibility and the whole coun- 
cil. This Formulary declared, that ‘the bread and wine, on 
the altar, are the Lord’s real body and blood, which, not only in 
‘a sacramental, but also in a sensible manner, are broken by the 
-hands of the priest, and ground by the teeth of the faithful.”* 
‘His [nfallibility and his clergy were for submitting the flesh of 
Emmanuel, when created by their power of transubstantiation, 


to the action of the teeth, particularly the grinders. His flesh, it 


appears, is,according to the sacred synod, subject to mastication, 
deglutition, digestion, and all the necessary consequences, His 
‘Holiness and his Council seem to have entertained the same re- 
fined sentiments, as the ancient citizens of Capernaum, who un- 
derstood the Lord’s words in a literal sense. Christians, accor- 
ding to the holy Roman Council, enjoy a Carnival in the sacra- 
ment, similar to the festivals of the polite cannibals of America 
and New Zealand. ‘The confession remains afoul stain on the 
synod, from which it emanated, and a filthy blot in the annals of 
the Papacy. 

- Lombard censured the grossness of this confession. Semeca 
denounced it, if not interpreted with caution and ingenuity, asa 
greater heresy than Berengarianism. Aquinas refers the attri- 
tion of the teeth, to the species. The Angelic Doctor inven- 
ted a plan, by which the jawscould chew form without substance, 
and masticate cvlor, taste, andsmell. ‘The synod of Arras, how- 
ever, in 1025, denied that ‘‘the Lord’s body is consumed by the 
“mouth, or ground by the teeth.” The moderns have abandon- 
ed the absurdity. Caron characterizes the Roman synod’screed, 
as aheresy. Challenor warns the communicant against ‘‘chew- 
ing with the teeth ;” though, in so doing, he subjects himself to 
an anathema of a Holy Roman Council. 
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This precious specimen of red-hot blasphemy and absurdity, 
issued by. a Roman Council headed by a Roman Pontiff, Beren- 
garius, through human frailty and horror of death, signed and 
swore to maintaia. This profession, however, was only hypo- 
crisy and extorted by intimidation. Shielded by the protection 
of his ancient patrons, he relapsed into heresy, declared his de- 
testation of the creed which he had subscribed, and characteri- 
zed the Roman Synod as an assembly of vanity, and the Pope- 
dom as the throne of Satan. 

Berengarius signed a second confession, in the year 1078. 
Gregory, the Seventh,assembled a Roman Council, for the pur- 
pose of terminating the controversy. This Synod differed from 
the former in its decision. Gregory and his clergy allowed Be-= 
rengarius to renounce his former confession and substitute ano- 
ther. This, in reality, was a virtual, if not a formal condemna- 
tion and repeal of the creed, prescribed by Nicholasand hissynod, 
.and sanctioned by their authority. ‘This new confession, which 
Berengarius composed and signed,merely signified that“the bread 
and wine, after consecration, became the Lord’s true body and 
blood.” This form of betief might have been subscribed by Zuin- 
glius, Calvin, Cranmer, or Knox. The Zuinglians, in fact, at 
Marpurg, admitted the true presence of the body and bleod in 
the sacrament. Expressions ofa similar or identical kind nay 
be found in the reformed confessions of Switzerland, France, 
Strasburg, Holland, and England." 

The Roman clergy were divided, in their opinion of this con- 
fession. One party acknowledged its Catholicism; while ano-= 
ther faction maintained its heresy. The latter insisted on the 
prescription of another creed, which might be free of ambiguity, 
suspicion, or error. Itserror and inadequacy have, in modern 
times, been conceded by Alexander, Cossart, and Mabillon. 
Alexander complains of its trickery, Cossart, like many others, 
of its heresy, and Mabillon of its shortness, equivocation, and 
insufficiency.¥ 

Gregory seems to have embraced the same opinion as Beren=. 
garius, on the communion. His Infallibility declared ‘that he 
entertained no doubt but Berengarius had, on this institution, 
adopted the Scriptural idea,and all thet wasnecessary for the faith 
of Catholicism.”” This in his Holiness, was an unequivocal 
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profession of Berengarianism. 

Pope Gregory was countenanced in his heterodoxy, by Lady 
Mary. His Infallibility, actuated by hypocrisy or fanaticism, 
was accustomed, on every difficult or important emergency, to 
consult her Ladyship. Mary, on this occasion, answered with 
oracular decision, that ‘nothing should be acknowledged on this 
subject, but what is contained in Authentic Scripture, against 
which Berengarius kad no objection.”* The Mother of God, it 
appears, a thousand years after her assumption, became a here- 
tic, opposed transubstantiation, and patronized Berengarianism. 
This was a sad defection in the Queen of Heaven and Star of 
the Sea. The blessed Virgin should have been transported to 
Purgatory or the Inquisition, to atone for her apostasy from the 
faith. 

His Infallibility, whatever may have become ofher Ladyship,was, 
in 1080, condemned for Berengarianism by thirty Bishops,in the 
Councilof Brescia. Thisassembly found his Holiness guilty of at 
tachment to‘‘the Berengarian heresy, and ofcalling in question the 
Apostolic truth ofthe Lord’s body and blood.”Y The Vicar-General 
of God and the Queen of Heaven, in this manner, patronized a 
heretic, and encouraged one another in heterodoxy. 

Gregory’s partiality to Berengarianism appears also from his 
treatment of its author. He honored him with his friendship, 
and protected him against his persecutors. He anathematized all 
who should injure his person or estate, or call him a heretic. He 
recommended him to the protection ofthe Bishop of Tours and 
Angers against the enmity of Count Fulco. He showed no re« 
sentment against his renunciation of his former profession. He 
refused to attempt any thing against Berengarius, and left his ene- 
mies, who endeavoured to overwhelm him with invective, and 
perplex him with sophistry, ‘to fret, and fume, and growl, with- 
out any remedy, or opportunity to gratify their malevolence.z 

Gregory, however, importuned by some of the disaffected clergy, 
who persecuted Berengarius and hated his theology, was induced, 
notwithstanding his predilection for this author and his system,to 
‘summon another council, for the final settlement of the contro- 
versy. A Roman Synod, accordingly, met in 1079. This as- 
sembly consisted of the prelacy from “the adjoining and different 
other regions,” and, therefore, represented the faith, which, on 
this topic, was, in the eleventh century, entertained in various 
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nations of the Christian commonwealth. 

he Holy Roman Synod, however, displayed, inthe Lateran’ 
the Head-quarters of Catholicism, the utmost diversity of sen- 
timent. Some held one opinion, and some another. One party 
maintained fransubstantiation. ‘The other patronized Berenga- 
rianism; and endeavoured, according to the partial accounts of 
_these transactions, to support their error and deceive themselves 
and others, with cavils. The majority advocated a substantial 
change of the elements 13 the communion, ‘The minority re- 
presented the bread and wine only as signs, and the substantial 
body as sitting at the right hand of God. ‘The disputation conti-. 
nued for three days. The council, in the end, came to an agree- 
ment, which, when compared with the two former decisions, 
seems to have been effected by mutual concessions. A confession 
was imposed on Berengarius, declaring the change in the bread 
and wine, after consecration, to be, not merely sacrainental and 
figurative, but also true and substantial.? — . 

This confession differed, both by omission and addition, from 
the former, issued under Nicholas and Gregory, in two Holy 
Roman Councils. The impiety of breaking the Lord’s body with 
the hands and grinding it with the teeth, enjoined by Nicholas and 
his clergy, in 1059, was omitted; and the epithet substan- 
tial was added to the prior formulary, enacted in 1078. This is 
no convincing proof ol unity. The third is a medium between the 
other two, and seems to have been a compromise, for the sake of 
peace andharmony. ‘Iwo factions opposed each other, in this 
theological cgmpaign. Each, for the purpose of terminating the 
awar, made concessions; and the result wasa creed, intermediate 
between the two previous forms of belief. On 

‘Transubstantiation, after the death of Berengarius,advanced by 
slow and gradual steps to maturity. Some continued to resist 
its inroads onthe simplicity, truth, and beauty of Christian theo- 
logy. But the majority of the clergy and laity, inthe spirit of 
perversity and the phrensy of superstition, adopted the deformity. 
dts patrons, however, found great difficulty in moulding the mon, 
ster into form. Many editions of the novelty were circulated 
through Christendom; and all exhibiting the changes of cor- 
rection and the charms of variety. ‘lhe council of the Lateran, 
in 1215, enrolled it among the canons of the Romish communi- 
on: andthe Lateran decision was confirmed at Constance and 
finally established at Trent.® 

‘The partizans of transubstantiation, having by numbers, if not 

by reason, defeated the enemy, quarrelled among themselves. 


Quidam vero caecitate nimia & longa, 
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The foreign war against the adversary was followed by internat 
sedition, among its friends. The subject, indeed, opened a wide 
field for theory, refinement, and ingenuity. | Some believed, 
some doubted, and some speculated. Lombard could not eg 
whether the tranemutation of the sacramental elements was 
Substantial, or fornral, or of some otlrer kind. Aquinas and 
Gabriel, says Erasmus, grant the diversity of opinions, on this 
question, even antongorthodox theologians. Cajetan admits si- 
milar variations. Guitmond and Algerus,in the eleventh centu- 
ty, mention many variations of opinicn, circulated on this topic, 
in their day. Soine, according to these cotemporary historians, 
imagined, that the transformation extended only toa part and 
some to the whole of the elements. Someallowed a change in 
the wine of the communion, but such as in the water of baptism: 
One party fancied that the bread and wine, though changed to 
the worthy, resumed their own substance whien presented to the 
wicked. Another faction, in the wild wanderings of imagination, 
whim, and extravagancy, admitted a transmutation of the bread 
and wine into flesh and blood; but not into those of the Sen of 
God. One class alleged the same union between the consecra- 
ted elements and the Divine Emmanuel as between his Deity 
and humanity. Some believed the digestion and the corruption 
of the bread and wine; while others denied this theory. Some 
speculators thought that the nYetamorphosis was effected by the 
change of the elements, and soute by their annihilation. -The 
-ereedemakers, on this innovation, seem, according to their taste, 
invention, or fancy, to have embraced imipanation, consubstante 
ation, or transubstantiation. Many of the sage and useful theo- 
logians of the day,diversified their systems with lofty speculations 
on the sublime and fragrant topic of stercoranism, with all its at- 
‘tendant and lovely train of beauty, grandeer, and purity.° 

The schoolmen subtilized theory into nonsense, logomachy, 
and hair-breadth distinctions, ‘These Doctors brought all their 
attenuated discriminations into requisition, on this mystery, ard 
divided and subdivided, without end or meaning, on the topics of 
matter,form, substance,and accidents. ‘The real body, according 
to Scotus, is present by circumscription ; but according to 
Aquinas and his followers, not by circumscription, but by pene- 
tration, and the modality, not of quantity, but of substance.d 
These metaphysicians,of course,knew their own meaning, in these 
‘words of learned length, and thundering sound.” Scholasti- 
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ism, indeed, like metaphysics, is alearned and ingenious way 
uf talking nonsense, and of showing an author’s ignorance. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans, as usual, encountered each 
other,in theological combat,on this subject, at the council of Trent. 
Vhe Dominicans contended, that the substance of the bread is 
changed, by 4ransmutation into the substance of the Lord’s body. 
No new matter, according to this system, is added, but the old 
transformed. The I’ranciscans maintained that transubstantiation 
is effected, not by the conversion of the bread into the Lord’s bo- 
dy, but by the recession of the former and the accession of the 
Jatter. ‘The bread, except the species, politely retires, according 
to this theory, for the purpose of giving place to the flesh of Em- 
manuel, Dominican and Franciscan enmity, in this manner, 
evaporated in mutual nonsense, acrimony, and contradiction. 

The jargon of the two schools, on substance, form, matter, 
nature, body, quantity, magnitude, locality, annihilation, and 
transformation, was unintelligible to all others, though clear to 
its several advocates, who, with reason, represented the contra- 
ry as attended with infinite absurdity.Forms of faith were compo= 
sed, which,adopting something from each,might satisfy both. But 
the accommodation pleased neither party. The general congrega- 
tion, therefore, resolved to employ only a few words and general 
expressions, suited, as much as possible, to the ideas or rather 
to the balderdash of the several contending factions.¢ Such, on 
the important subject of the sacrament, was the harmony and 
management of the Holy, Apostolical, Infallible, Roman Council 
of Trent... 

The advocates of the corporeal presence, jarring, in this way, 
about the doctrine, differ also about its evidence. Some found 
their faith on Revelation; some on tradition; some on miracles; 
and others, again, on these united. Its modern partizans com- 
monly endeavour to found their system on Scriptural authority. 
The Scriptural arguments, on the contrary, were resigned by 
Scotus, Bellarmin, Alliaco, Cajetan, Occam, Alphunsus, Durand, 
Biel, Tapperus, Cantarin, Fisher, Cusan, and Canus, who rest 
theirbelief, not on the Bible, but on the testimony of tradition 
and the authority of the Church. The majority wish to draw 
their proofs from both Scriptural and traditional declarations. 

Many, on this subject, have called in the extraordinary aid of 
miracles. ‘lhe Lora’s body and blood, according to Pascasius, 
the father of the deformity, has often appeared visible on the al- 
tar. ‘God, from Heaven,” says Binius, ‘‘confuted Berengarius 
by miracles.” Pope Gregory, in 600, convinced a Roman La- 
dy, by similar means. A Roman matron, when his Holiness 
was celebrating mass, had the audacity to smile at the idea of 
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“ealling a morsel of bread the body ofthe Lord. The Pontiff, 
pitying the wonian’s incredulity, prayed, in conjunction with the 
people, to God, for a sensible manifestation of the mystery, to 
overcomethe woman’sunbelief. ‘I'he sacramental bread, in con- 
Sequence, “was changed into bloody flesh.”? The lady, of 
course, could have no objection to an argument of this kind, and 
immediately believed. This, the silly and superstitious Mabil- 
lon considers,as a powerful corroboration of the truth. 

Odo, in 960, undeceived, by this means, several unbelieving 
clergymen. Seduced by the spirit of error,some of the clergy main- 
tained that the bread and wine, even after consecration, retained 
their substance, and were only the signs of flesh and blood, 
But Odo prayed, and the Host, in consequence, during the so- 
lemnization of Mass, in the priest’s hands, ‘‘began to drop blood.”’g 
The phenomenon, it may be easily conceived, silenced all oppo- 
sition. 

Wonders of a similar description have sometimes appeared, 
not to remedy unbelief, but to reward sanctity. This was the 
case with Mary, Hugo, and Nativity. ‘These saints had the 
pleasure, during the solemnity of mass, to see Jesus, in the form 
ofan infant of unparalleled beauty. The child, which sister Nati- 
vity beheld, was living, and clothed with rays of light; while 
eager to be received, or, in other terms, swallowed, he desired, in 
infantile accents, to be devoured. This ridiculous, if not blasphe- 
mous tale constitutes part of a Revelation which has been lately 
eulogized by Rayment, Hodgson, Bruning, and Milner.® 

The variations of the transubstantiated God are diversified as 
the opinions of his votaries. The Protean God of the Greeks 
and Romans, famed, in ancient mythology and song, for his mul- 
tiplicity of forms, has been eclipsed, in his own department, by 
the Popish Deity. All the metamorphoses, recorded in Ovidian 
verse, are nothing, compared with the transformations of this Di- 
vinity. His Godship,in his variations,in his pre-existent state,pri- 
or to his Deification, presents a curious specimen of Natural His- 
tory. His materials are enclosed in a wheaten grain, and he 
blooms in the wheaten field. He imbibes the sap of the earth,” 
sucks the dews of night, and drinks the rain of the clouds. The 
future God, by these means, ripens to maturity, under the-suns: 
of Heaven. ‘The sickle, the flail, and the mill advance his Dei-° 
tyship a few more steps towards his final apotheosis. ‘The con- 
fectioner moulds this new Godinto new forms, and introduces 
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him to new acquaintances. He is exhibited to the eye in a mass: - 
of pastry, composed of flour and water. His chief chymical ele- 
ments are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Heis, however, in 
this state, near his promotion. He is rounded into a wafer, han- 
ded to the altar, and, atthe muttering of some sorry priest, won- 
derful to tell, startsinto aGod. The new-made Deity is immedi- 
ately exhibited for adoration, on the bended knee. He is then 
placed in the mouth, swailowed down the throat, and safely lod- 
ged in the stomach of his manufacturer and worshippers. He is 
next, by digestion or some other way, destined to undergo a 
chymical analysis, and be resolved into his constituent principles, 
But his future history and transmigrations may be left to the 
filthy historian of Stercoranism. 

Transubstantiation, varying, in this manner, from Scriptural 
and ecclesiastical antiquity, and diversified by the jarring opini- 
ons of its patrons, and the transformations of its God, varies 
also from reason, philosophy, and common sense. Nothing, 
indeed, invented by man, ever equaled it in irrationality. ‘The 
theory presents the last test of human credulity, and the grand, 
consummation of unqualified absurdity. Search the vast range of. 
Paganism, Mahometanism, and philosophy; examine the wide, 
amplitude of folly, priestcraft, and superstition; and you will find 
no other opinion so utterly incompatible with reason, so com- 
pletely fraught with inconsistency, and so entirely irreconciliable - 
with comimon sense. ‘lhe whole system is like the fairy fiction 
of some visionary, laboring with nonsense, some speculator, 
straining to invent an absurdity, or some satirist, resolved to 
ridicule the faith of its partizans, = 

‘Transubstantiation varies from our ideas of matter and the. 
evidences of the senses,while it presents the absurdity of creating 
thecreator, and the horror of cannibalism, in eating an incarna= 
ted God. ‘This dogma contradicts all our ideas of material sub- 
stances. Matter, it represents as divested of dimension, figure, 
parts, impenetrability, motion, divisibility, extension, locality, 
or quantity. Length, breadth, and thickness, accor ding to this 
theology, exist without any thing long, broad, or thick, Matter. 
exists without occupying space or time. Substance remains. 
without accidents, and accidents without substance. The same 
body is in -many places, at the same time. Jesus, at the same in- 
stant, is entire in Heaven, on earth, and on thousands of altars; 
while millions of bodies are bat one body. A whole is equal to. 
a part, and a part equal toa whole. A whole human body is 
compressed into an Host, and remains entire and undivided in 
each of ten thousand Hosts. ‘he person who can digest all these 
contradictions, must have an extraordinary capacity of faith or 
credulity. 

‘This Popish dogma also contradicts the information, conveys 
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ed by our senses. Sight, touch, taste, and smell, declare flesh 
and blood, if this tenet ‘be true, to be bread and wine. No man 
ean see, feel, taste, or smell any difference between a consecra- 
ted and unconsecrated wafer. ‘The senses, not merely of 
one, but of all men, even when neither the organ or medium is 
indisposed, are, according to this theory, deceived without any 
possibility ofdetecting the fallacy. The senses too, in this case, 
are acting in their own sphere, and conversant about their pecu- 
liar objects, Many subjects, such as the Trinity, the Incarnati- 
on, and the Resurrection, are beyond the grasp of our bodily sen- 
ses, and indeed of human reason. ‘These are to be judged by 
the testiniony of Revelation. But bread and wine are material, 
and level with the view of our organs of perception. Thesacra- 
menta! elements can be seen, smelled, touched, and tasted. Our 
external organs, say the friends of transubstantiation, are, in 
this institution, deceived in all men, at all times, and on all occa- 
sions. 

The patrons of this absurdity, driven from all other positions, 
have recourse to the omnipotency of God. Almighty power is 
a very convenient resourse to the abettor of inconsistence, in 
the day of difficulty and confusion. ‘This shield, the advocate of 
absurdity, opposes to all the assaults of reason, experience, and 
common sense, Intrenched behind omnipotence, he mocks the 
suggestions of probability, and laughs at the artillery of the logi- 
cian. But even this plea will not support irrationality, or res- 
cue its partizans from the grasp of the dialectician. Scriptural 
language is not to be explained, so as to involve a frightful absur- 
dity. The patron of the corporeal presence, for the support of 
his fabrication, modestly requires God to work an inconsistency. 
But inéomprehensibility i is to be distinguished from impossibill- 
ty, and mystery from contradiction. God works many things 
incomprehensible to man; but nothing, which, in itself, is con- 
tradictory. Omnipotence extends only to possibility, and not 
.to inconsistency, to things above, but not contrary to reason. 

The creation of the Creator, which, according to Urban, Biel, 
and many others, is implied in this dogma, 1s another deviation 
from common sense, and an inroad into the dominions of blasphe- 
my. The hands of the Pontiff, said Urban, in a great Roman 
Council, ‘are raised to an eminency, granted to none of the an- 
gels, of creating God, the Creator of all things, and offering him 
up for the salvation of the whole world.” ‘This prerogative, adds 
the same authority, as it elevates the P ope above angels,renders 
Pontifical submission to Kings, an execration. ‘Toall this the: 
Sacred Synod, with the utmost unanimity, responded Ament 


i Nimis execrabile videri, ut manus, quae in tantam eminentiam excreverunt 
quod nulliangelorum concessum est, ut Deum cuncta creantem suo signaculo creent 
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Biel extends this power to all priests. ‘He that created me,” 
says the Cardinal, ‘“‘gave me, if it be lawful to tell, to create him- 
self.” His Holiness not only manufactures his own God, but 
transfers, with the utmost freedom and facility, the same prero- 
gative to the whole priesthood. ‘This power, Biel shows, exalts 
the clergy, not only above Emperors and Angels; but,which is a 
higher elevation, above Lady Mary herself. Her Ladyship, 
says the Cardinal, once conceived the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of the world; while the priest daily calls into existence 
the same DeityjJ ‘This is very clear. Her Ladyship effected 
only once, what the clergy repeat every day, or as often as they 
please: and these creators of God, therefore, excel the Mother 
of God. These sacerdotal artizans have established a manufacto- 
ry on earth,in which they can,by the easiest process and in the shor- 
test time, forge new Jehovahs, o1, atleast, new editions of the old 
one. Lady Mary, in this manner, is the Mother of God, and the 
creating priest, in Urban’s system, may be his Father. 

The Deity, created, in this manner, isa very convenient arti- 
cle. He may be deposited on the altar, put into the pocket, car- 
ried in a box, swallowed down the throat, or used for more detes- 
tible purposes. Pope Theodorus, in 648, anathematized Pyrrhus, 
the Monothelan Patriarch, and subscribed his condemnation with 
the consecrated wine, which, of course, was his Infallibility’s 
God. This transaction was accompanied with all thatis calculated 
to strike the mind of superstition with awe, veneration and ter- 
ror. ‘The Pontiff, standing at the tomb of the chief of the Apos- 
tles, called for the vivifying cup, and taking a drop from the li- 
ving blood of Jesus, signed, with his own hand, theexcommuni- 
cation of Pyrrhus and all his communion. Gregory, the Se- 
venth, on one occasion, committed the Host to the flames. The 
Council of Constantinople, in 869, signed the condemnation of 
Photius, with a pen dipped in this transubstantiated God. The 
Emperor Michaeland Basil, his Chamberlain, subscribed an oath 
for the safety of Bardas, on a Cretian expedition, with the con- , 
secrated wine, which was supplied, on the occasion, by Photius, 
the Byzantine Patriarch; and this engagement, Basil afterward 
violated.k 

The Popish clergy, as they make, so they eat their God, and 
transfer him to be devoured by others, ‘The Papist adores the. 
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God whom he eats, and eats the God whom he adores. This 
Divinity is tasted, masticated, swallowed, and, accidents excep- 
ted, digested. The partizan of Popery, in this manner, worships 
and swallows a God of pastry, which, if made big enough, would 
furnish a breakfast for himself or for his dog. 

The manducation of the sacramental elements, if transubstan- 
tiation be true, makes the communicant the rankest cannibal. 
The patron of the corporeal presence, according to his own sys~ 
tem, devours human flesh and blood: and to show the refinement 
of his taste, indulges in all the luxury of Cannibalism. He ri- 
vals the polite Indian, who eats the quivering limbs, and drinks 
the flowing gore of the enemy. The Papist even exceeds the 
Indian in grossness. The cannibals of America or New Zealand 
swallow only the mangled remains of an enemy, and would 
shudder at the ideaof devouring any other human flesh. But 
the partizans of Romanism glut themselves with the flesh and 
blood of a friend. The Indian only eats the dead, while the 
Papist, with more shocking ferocity, devours the living. The 
Indian eats man of mortal mould, on earth. The Papist devours 
God-man, as he exists, exalted, immortal, and glorious in Hea- 
ven. Papal exceeds even Egyptian stupidity. The Egyptians, 
indeed, worshipped sheep, oxen, garlic, and onions. But even 
these deluded votaries of idolatry and superstition, in all their 
barbarism, ignorance, and indelicacy, abstained from eating the 
objects of their adoration. But the believer in the corporeal pre- 
sence, at once, worships and swallows, adores and devours, his 
Deity. This oral manducation would, shocking to say, make 
Jesus more inhuman than Saturn. Saturnaccording toPaganMy- 
thology, devoured his own offspring. Jesus,according to the Po- 
pish theology, swallowed his own flesh. He ate theconsecrated 
bread, and drank the hallowed wine, which he administered to 
hisApostles. Such are the horrors,which follow in the train of this 
absurdity. i 

This is the light, in which the corporeal presence has been 
viewed, not only by Protestants, but also by Mahometans and 
Heathens. I have travelled over the world, said Averroes, the 
Arabian Philosopher, and seen many people; but none so sottish 
and ridiculous as Christians, who devour the God whom they 
worship.; Ciceroentertained a similar opinion. Who, said the 
Roman orator, do you think so demented, as to believe what 
he eats, to be God!™ Roman Philosophy shames and confounds 
Romish theology. | 


1 Qui adorent ce qu’ils mangent, Bayle,1, 385. Perron, III. 29. Morery, le 
784, Aquin. 3. 397. 
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_Aimon, Lanfrane, Hugo, Durand, Aquinas, Bernard, Alcuin, 
Pithou, and the l’rentin Catechism, have, indeed, endeavoured 
to gild the Cannibalism of Popery.2 ‘These admit the horror of 
feeding on human flesh and blood, in their own forms, But the 
sacramental elements, say they, appear under the species of 
bread and wine, that conceal the human substance, which, in 
consequence, becomes, these theologians seem to think, a great 
delicacy. 

The statements of these authors present a curious attempt to 
disguise the grossness and inhumanity of eating human flesh. 
Aimon,in Dachery, represents ‘‘the taste and figure of bread 
and wine, as remaining in the sacrament, to prevent the horror 
of the communicant.” Similar statements are found in  Lan- 
franc. According to this author, ‘lhe species remain, lest the 
speculator should be horrified, at the sight of raw and bloody 
flesh. The nature of Jesusis concealed and received for salva- 
tion, without the horror which might be excited by blood.” Hu- 
go acknowledges that, ‘few would approach the communion, 
if blood should appear.in the cup, and the flesh should appear red, 
as in the shambles. Hunger itself, would be disgusted at such 
bloody food.” Durand admits, that “human infirmity, unae- 
customed to eat man’s flesh, would, if the substance were seen, 
refuse participation.” Aquinas admits “the horror of swallow- 
ing human flesh and blood.” ‘lhe smell, the species, and the 
taste of bread and wine remain,” says the sainted Benard, “‘te 
conceal flesh and blood, which, if offered without disguise, as 
meatand drink, might horrify human weakness.” According 
to Alcuin, in Pithou, ‘Almighty God eauses the prior form to 
continue, in condescension to the frailty of man, who is unused 
to swallow raw flesh and blood.” The partaker, says Pithou, 
in the Canon Law, ‘‘drinks the likeness of blood, and therefore, 


n Propter sumentium horrorem, sapor panis & vini remanet & figura. Aimon,’ 
in Dach. 3. 42. 3 

Reservatis ipsarum rerum speciebns, & quibusdam aliis qualitatibus, ne percipi. 
entes cruda & cruenta horrerent. Lanfranc, 244. 

Christi natura contegitar, & sine cruoris horrore a digne sumentibus in salutem 
accepitur. Lanfranc, 248. 

Si cruor in calice fieret manifestus & si in macelle Christi ruberet sua aie rarus. 
in terris ille. qui hoe non abhorreret. Hugoyde corp. 70. 

Fragilitas humana, quae suis carnibus non consuevit vesci, ipso visu nihil hauriat, 
quod horreat. Durand, in Lanfranc, 100. 

Non est consuetum hominibus, horribilem carnem hominis Wapnedeneds sanguinem 
pibere. Aquin. ELL. 75. V. P. 357. 

Odor,species, Sapor,spondus remanent, ut horror penitus follatar, 1 ‘e humana infir-, 
mitas escumcarnis & potum sanguinis in sumptione horreret. Bernard, 1682, 

Consulens omnipotens Deus infirmitati nostrae, qui non habemus usum comedere. 
earnein crudam et sanguinem bibere, fecit ut in pristina remanens forma illa duo 
anunera Alcnin in Pithou, 467. 

Similitudinem preciosi sanguinis bibis, ut nullins horror cruoris Pithou, 460. 

A communi hominum natura maxime abhorreat humanae carnis esca, aut sanguin 
mis potione vesci, Sapientissime fecit, ut sanctissimum corpus & sanguis sub earum 
rerum specie panis & vini nobis administraretur. Cat. Trid. 129. eT: gare 
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ne horror is excited, nor any thing done which might be ridi# 
culed by Pagans.” According to the Trentin Catechism, ‘the 
Lord’s body and blood are administered under the species of 
bread and wine, on account of man’s horror of eating and drink- 
ing human flesh and blood.” ‘These descriptions are shocking, 
andcalculated, in some measure, to awaken the horror which 
they portray. | 

Theaccidents, it appears, which remain after consecration,are’ 
like sugar, which conceals bitter medicine frum achild, and ren- 
ders it pleasing and palatable. ‘I’his is actually the simile of 
Hugo. He compares the forms of the bread and wine, to the 
ingredients with whicha physician would sweeten a bitterdraught 
for a squeamish patient.2 Human flesh and blood, clothed, in’ 
this manner, with the external appearance of bread and wine, 
may, according to Pepish Divinity, be swallowed without 
any disgust or nausea; and with pleasure, profit, and good 
taste. The apology, however, is a very silly device. ‘The 
same reason might excuse the cannibals of New Zealand. 
The American savage might mix human gore with other food, 
and cover human flesh with something less offensive to the 
senses, soas to disguise the outward appearance, andthen glut 
his appetite with a full meal. He would then enjoy the sub- 
stance clothed with another exterior, Allthis, however, would 
not exempt the barbarian from the brutality of anthropophagy. 
The Romanist, on the supposition of the corporeal presence, 
swallows human flesh and blood, as well as the Indian. 

Algerus has suggested another reason for the manner, in 
which the Lord’s body is administered in the sacrament.P This 
arises from a man’s incapability of swallowing a human body, in 
its natural dimensions. ‘The capacity of the mouth, the learned 
divine seems to think, would not admit so large asupply, which, 
therefore, could not be submitted to the action of the teeth. The 
quantity would be too great forthe expansion of the jaws, or the 
process of mastication. A whole human crasis would, according 
to this author, exceed the powers of deglutition. The throat, 
being too contracted for its object, might fail at the swallow. But 
the substance being reduced tothe size of a wafer, is managed 
with the utmost facility. ‘The whole, when enclosed inthe Host, 
goes down the gullet with convenience, ease, and rapidity. 

‘Transubstantiation exposes the Popish Deity tobe devoured, 
not only by man, but also by the irrational animals. {his Di- 
vinity may yield a rich repast to mice, rats, vermin, worms, and 


o Sicut medicus fastidieati aegro austeram potionem per alienas duleedines 
temperando saporat. Hugo in Lanfranc, 70, : 
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evety reptile, that crawls on the earth, The smallest mouse, 
says Bernard, sometimes gnaws the species of the bread. An 
event of this kind proselyted Gage; author otf the Survey, 
from Romanism.) A sacrilegious mouse sallied, seized, and, in 
tiiumph, carried off the Water God, whom the Pridst Hed made. 
The Priest alarmed the people, who, distracted like Micah of 
old about his Gods, began to search for the thief, that had 
stolen their Almighty. The malefactor, that committed the 
depredation, escaped. The God, however, was found, but disfi- 
gured, mutilated, and mouse-eaten. ‘The half-devoured Jehovah 
was carried, in procession, about the church, amidst joyful and 
solemn music.4 The transaction, however, was the means of 
showing Gage, though a Priest, the absurdity ofhis went and 
teaching him a more rational system. 


q Bernard, 1683. Gage, 197, Judges, XVIII. 24, 
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Image-worship—Three systems—One allows the Use of Images 
—The Second patronizes their inferior or honorary Worship 
——The Third prefers the same Adoration to the Representation 
as to the Original—Image-worship a Variation fromScriptural 
Authority—A Variation from Ecclesiastical Antiquity—Mi- 
raculous Proofs—Admissions—Introduction of Images into 
the Church—Their Worship—Iconoclasm—Byzantine Coun- 
cil—Nicean Council—Western System—Carolin Boaks—- 
Frankfordian Council—P arisian Council—Eastern Variations 
-——-Final Establishment of Idolatry by Theodora. 
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BexiLarmin and Juenin distinguish the Popish systems, on 
{mage-worship, into three classes.* One class recommends the 
use of images, but rejects their worship. This party allows the 
superstition of Romanism, but forbids its idolatry. A second 
class patronizes both the use, and the imperfect or inferior wor- 
ship of these painted and sculptured representations. This faction 
countenances the idolatry as well as the superstition. A third 
class prefers the same adoration to the copy as to the original: 
and, therefore, with respect to the images of God and his Son, 
are guilty ofthe grossest idolatry. 

The class, that permits the use of painted forms, in the wor- 
ship of God, have touched the subject with an unsteady and de- 
ceitful pen. God only, according to these authors, is worshipped 
in the presence of the image, which is not honored for its own 
sake. A picture or statue is neither God,the place of his residence, 
the symbol of his presence, nor the seat of his power. ‘The 
painted or sculptured representation possesses neither Divinity, 
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power, or sanctity: and is the object of neither prayer, praise, 
orconfidence. ‘The suppliant prays, not to, but before the effigy, 
for the purpose of fixing his thoughts, and preventing distrac- 
tion of mind. He offers no adoration to the work of the pencil 
or the chisel, as if it were substituted for God. The supplication 
is addressed, not to the material representation, but to the person 
represented. The likeness, the production ofthe painter or the sta- 
tuary, is a mere memorial of the original, as a portrait is of a 
friend. The sensible resemblance, in the one case, awakens 
friendship, esteem, and affection: and, in the other, kindles de- 
votion, assists the memory, and communicates instruction. The 
copy raises the soul, in holy gratitude, love, and piety, to the 
grgat exemplar, as time, painted with its fore-lock, scythe, and 
hour-glass, reminds the spectator of its motion, departure, and 
fleetness.> 

Pictures, in this system, are the books of the unlearned, which, 
inthe unlettered mind, awaken trains of holy thought, senti- 
ment, and meditation. The effigy or painting, which, in this 
manner, is the book of the illiterate, is also the ornament of 
the church. ‘These partizans of modern refinement seldom use 
the term worship or adoration, but honor, esteem, homage, res- 
pect, or veneration. ‘These allow no more respect for the ma- 
terial form, than a Jew would feel for the ark, the cherubim, or 
the altar, or a Christian for the Bible, the sacramental elements, 
or the sacred vessels.¢ 

Such, on this topic, is the refined system of many, and among: 


the rest, of Thomassin, Bossuet, Durand, Alexander, Alphonsus, 


Juenin, ‘Gersdn, Biel, Du Pint Gothen: Challenor; and Lan- 
ciano. Statements of this kind are very convenient, in the king- 
doms of the Reformation, Protestantism, and safety. But the’ 
authors were prudent, in publishing their opinions at a due and 
respectful distance from Spain, Portugal, Goa, and the Inqui- 
sition. 

The second class honor images with an inferior or imperfect 
worship. These, however, offerno Latrian or supreme adorati- 
on tothe penciled resemblance. ‘This homage, they ascribe only 
tothe Almighty. But the copy, they contend, is entitled to ve- 
neration, on account of its dedication and similarity to the proto- 
type. This worship, Bellarmin calls imperfect, and Juenin, in- 
ternal or absolute. This faction include a numerous party in the 
Romish communion,among whom are Bellarmin, Baronius, Mare 
tin, Catherin, Sanderus, Gabriel, Estius, Cabrera, Godeau, Victo= 
_ b Bell. 11.20. Juenin, 4, 415. Gother, c,1. Boss. §. 4, Fleury, 197. Cal 
Jen. cx 27. 
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ria, and Spondanus .4 

This class, Bellarmin has shown, maintain the same system 
as the Nicean Council. ‘The Niceans represented images as holy, 
communicating holiness, and entitled to the same veneration as 
the Gospels and the sacred vessels. ‘The Infallible Synod also 
condemned those who used pictures only for“ assisting thememory, 
and not for adoration.e 

The Trentin professed to follow the Nicean Council. The for- 

er, however, seems, on this subject to have modified, if not 
contradicted the latter. The Niceans characterized images as 
holy, while the Trentins accounted these painted and sculptured 
forms void of divinity, virtue, and confidence. The worship and 
adoration of the Nicean assembly, are, in the canons of Trent, 
reduced to honorand veneration.? The Latin Synod, which met. 
after the Reformation, had, in some measure, to follow the ad-— 
vanced state of literature and philosophy, and present a more ra- 
tional view of the subject than the Grecian convention, which 
issued its decisions, in an age of darkness, barbarism, and su 
perstition. 

The third elass prefer the same adoration tothe representation 
as to the represented. ‘T'he copy,taken in connexion with the pat- 
tern, is, according to these authors, entitled to equal veneration, 
as the royal robe, which adorns a King, shares the honors of Ma- 
Jesty. he likeness of God or his Son, in mental conjunction 
with the original, is, therefore, the object of Latrian or Divine 
adoration. “The effigy of Lady Mary is to receive Hyperdulian | 
or intermediate worship; while the statue of the saint, the prophet, 
or the martyr can claim only Dulian or inferior honor and vene- 
ration. ‘This honor, however, is only relative, imptoper, or ac- 
cidental. Bellarmin, entangled in the intricacy and absurdity 
of his statements,on this topic, extricates himself by hair-breadth 
and unintelligible distinctions. ‘This is the system of Aquinas, 
Cajetan, Bonaventura, Marsilius, Almain, Capreolus, Carthu- 
sian, Henry, Paludan, Antonin, Turrecrema, ‘Turrian, Vasque- 
sius, Naclantus, Azorius, and the Schoolmen.§ 

The Romish Communion, in general, ascribes supreme wor- 
ship to the Cross. Aquinas, with the utmost perspicuity, and 
without any hesitation, ambiguity, or equivocation, attributes 
Latrian or sovereign worship to the Cross, as well as to our 
Lord’s Image. According to the Angelic Doctor “the cross is 
to be worshipped with Latria, which is also to be addressed to 
Jesus and his Image.” The schoolmen, in general, supported 


d Bell. If, 20,25. Godea. 5. 512. Labb. 8.700. 
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the same system, and maintained that “Latrian adoration is due 
to the holy cross and to the image of Emmanuel.” 

‘Similar idolatry is encouraged in the Roman Pontifical, Mis- 
sal, Breviary, andiProcessional. The Pontifical expressly declares 
that ‘‘Latria is due to theCross.” Divine worship, in this man- 
ner, is addressed to a wooden Deity. The Missal, published by 
the authority of Pius, Clement, and Urban, enjoins, ‘““l'he clergy 
and laity, on bended knees, to adore the Cross.” ‘The whole 
choir, in the mean time, sing, ‘“Thy cross, OQ Lord, we adore 5 : 
for by the wood of the cross, the whole world i is filled with joy.” 
‘The Breviary, revised and corrected also by Pontifical authority, 


contains the following hymns and petitions, supplicating the cross _ 


for righteousness, pardon, and salvation. “‘“Hail,O Cross, our on- 
ly hope: bestow righteousness on the pious and pardon on the 
guilty. Save thepresent assembly, met this day, ae thy praise. 
O venerable cross, that has procured salvation for the wretched. 

‘Thy Cross, O Lord, we adore, and wecommemorate thy glorious 
passion.” Similar prayers are found in the Processional, edited 
by Urban, Innocent, Alexander, and Clement: and stronger lan- 
guage of adoration could not be addressed to God.» This ho- 
niage and these requests, offered to the wood, and accompanied 
with all the mummery of bowing, kissing, kneeling, lighting, 
incensing, and prostration, are nothing less than rank, bare-faced 


idolatry, exhibited in noon-day, without a shadow to scr een Hts 


nakedness or deformity. 

Bossuet, indeed, would excuse the impiety, by representing 
te cross, though made of wood and so denominated, as a poeti- 
cal expression or figurative language for Emmanuel, who suf- 
fered crucifixion, T he adoration, therefore, on the occasion, 
is, it would appear, only metaphorical idolatry. This, no doubt, 
was a happy discovery. The learned ‘Bishop, by his superior 
discernment, might see how lifeless timber could, by a trope, be 
transubstantiated into the living Saviour. He might plaster his 
couscience-and display his ingenuity,by such evasion, subterfuge, 
and subtlety. But the unlettered worshipper might have less 
refinement, and possess less acquaintance with figures of speech 
and license of poetry. ‘The metaphor, to the people, might be 


ch Crux Christi est adoranda adoratione Watriae. Aquin, THT. 25.iv. Eadem 
reverentia exhibeatur imagini Christi & ipsiChristo; ejus imago sit adoratione latrie 
aderanda. Aquinas, Ifi, Q. 25. art. fir P. 140. 
Scholasticos illos,qni Christi imagini, atque sanctissimae cruci Latriae cultum tri. 
buendam esse, Spon. 787... Vile 
€rux Legati Apostolici erit ad dextram, quia Latria aie debetnr. Pon: Rom. 205, 
Clerici « laici, ter genibus flexis erucem adorant. Propter lignum, gaudium in 
universo mundo. Miss, Rom, 157, 158, 
Crux, ave spes vnica, 
Auge plis justitiam, 
Reisqne dona veniame 
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hard of digestion: A plain man might, in his simplicity, think 
that wood, though in the form of a cross, is wood, and not Je+ 
hovah. 

The many kinds of worship, ascribed to images by Romish 
Doctors, show their disagreement, shuffling, and difticulty, as 
well as the absurdity of their system, Latrian, Dulian, Hyper- 
dulian, sovereign, supreme, Divine, subordinate, inferior, impro- 
per, relative, outward, reductive, analogical, accidental, imper- 
fect, and honorary, all these epithets ts and distinctions, and many 
more, have been used by Romish theologians, to evade difficulty, 
avoid error, or explain nonsense These, they wield with equal 
resolution and fury, against heretics and against each other. 
The Popish advocate finds himself opposed to the ancients, and 
exposed to their heaviest artillery. But he escapes by a distine- 
tion. His system differs from some Doctor, Pope, or Council. 
But all is reconciled by the mediation of some lucky epithet or 
some useful discrimination: and these are numerous and ready 
on every occasion of difficulty. 

Such, on this topic, is the ei of Romanism. Its Councils, 
Doctors, and Schoolmen, like the workmen of Babylon, at the 
confusion of speech, are in direct opposition. Papal theologians 
and schoolmen, for the purpose of reconciling their jarring sys-~, 
tems, have recourse to hair-breadth distinctions, which involve 4 
their works in midnight obscurity. The discrepancy of their 
Councils is augmented by the war ofcommentators, who rival 
each other in absurdity, nonsense, and hostility. 

Image worship, in all its forms, is a variation from Scrip et 
authority, and from Jewish and Christian antiquity. TheJex 
ish theology and usage excluded all penciled, graven, ast ee 
tured representations. The God of the Hebrews, in the second 
commandment, which many Popish Catechisms have prudently 
omitted, forbids making and adoring the likeness of any thing, 
in Heaven, earth, or sea. The Jewish legislator, actuated by 
inspiration, cautioned Israel against the formation of any graven, 
standing, or stony effigy, for the purpose of bowing down to such 
a senseless statue. He warned the Jews against shaping the 
likeness of any beast, fowl, fish, or reptile, and against worship- 
ping the sun, moon, or stars of Heaven.! Perversity itself, 
one would think, could scarcely misunderstand or misrepresent 
language, which possesses such perspicuity, fulness, and precision. 
The interdiction ‘comprehends every representation, likeness, or 
effigy, which, if worshipped, hecomes, in a Scriptural sense, an 
idol. 

Pope Adrian, the Nicean Council, and many moderns, pretend 
to have found examples of their system, in the Cherubim and 
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Brazen Serpent. But shes junhappily for the Romish theology, 
were neither images of saints ‘nor objects of worship. The Che- 
rubim aeeiuadowed the mercy-seat. in the inner court of the 
temple, where they, were not even seen, and, if possible, still less 
worshipped by the Hebrews. No evidence of their adoration, 
indeed, has been attempted. Adrian and the Niceans, as an 
evidence of their Infallibility, have, in this case, substituted an 
assumption for proof. Aquinas, Vasquesius, Lorin, Azorius, and 
Visorius, Popish theologians,admit that no adoration was addres- 
sed to the Cherubim,) 

The Brazen Serpent, typical of the healing Emmanuel, could 
not be the image of a beatified saint. A serpent could not ree 
semble ‘‘the human face Divine.” The beauty of the one 
could not be represented by the other’s deformity, which is cal- 
culated to excite horror, rather than veneration. Serpentine 
subtlety presents a contrast, rather than a similarity to the holy 
men and women, especially to the latter, raised to the honor of 
Roman canonization. ‘These, characterized, as all know, by 
candor, innocence, and purity, are a foil to an animal, distin- 

uished by its cunning, noxiousness, and deceit. 

The Jews, immured in barbarism, had established, it would 
seem, no saintifying manufactory, similar to the Roman process, 
which has been so useful in the days of modern improvement, 
civilization, and Popery. The Hebrews were allowed to pass to 
Heaven or purgatory, without any Apotheosis or beatification. 
‘The Serpent, which the Jewish legislator made of brass, was ex- 
posed to the view of Israel, but never recommended to their 
adoration. No insinuation of the kind is found in all the inspi- 
red canon. The Hebrews, indeed, prone, like modern Papists, 
tu idolatry, began, in the reign of Hezekiah, to burn incense to 
that monument of Jewish antiquity. But the Jewish Sovereign, 
moved, like the I'mperors, Leo, Constantine, and Theophilus, 
with holy arder for the honor of God, shattered the object of 
idolatry into fragments.* 

Gregory, the rBeconthy represents Ozias, who lived eighty-four 
years before the event, and was great grand-father to Hezekiah, 
as the breaker of the Brazen Serpent. Odzias, says the Pontiff 
to the Emperor, was your brother, and displayed the same perti- 
nacity. His Holiness, having spent, in worshipping images, 
the,time,which he should havedevoted to the reading of the Bible, 
was ignorant, that the breaking of the Serpent, “was right in the 
sight of the Lord.” His Infallibility also makes ‘David bring 
the brazen Serpent and the Holy Ark, into the Jewish temple, 


j Seraphim non ponebantur ad cultam, Aquin, 1. 328, Labb. 8 1398, Crabb, 
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though the Hebrew Monarch, as all, except his Holiness, know; 
died before the erection of that sacred edifice, which was built by 
Solomon.! ‘This was very clever in bis Holiness, and a finespecimen 
of this Terrestrial God’s Infallibility. Few, it is probable, could 
have effected such an achievement. His Supremacy, in his un- 
erring wisdom, should have explained the means, by which, with 
so great facility, he conveyed the serpent and the arkinto a house 
that wasanon-ertity. He should have described the manner and 
wonderful machinery, which deposited the two Jewish im- 
plements, with so much safety, in an unbuilt fabric and under 
an unformed roof. Gregory wasa valuabie head of the church, 
a precious Vicar-general of God, and a useful teacher of 
all Christians. His Infallibility, notwithstanding these and 
many other blunders of his own, had the hardihood to 
upbraid the Emperor Leo with his ignorance, dulness, and stu- 
pidity. Having characterized the Emperor as a mere ninny, his 
Holiness, in his sacerdotal modesty and Christian humility, re- 
presented himself as ‘‘an earthly Deity.” 
Image worship is a variation from the Christian, as well as 

from the Jewish Revelation. ‘The superstition receives no coun- 
tenance from the monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. Pope 
Adrian, in a letter read and approved inthe Nicean Council, 
could muster only one quotation in the New Testament, in favor 
of idolatry; and this,his Infallibility had to pervert,to make it an 
swe his purpose. Jacob,according to hisHoliness,followed by the 
Rhemists, ‘‘adored the top of his rod.” The Patriarch, on this 
supposition, must, through age, have been doating. His adora- 
tion, if his Infallibility and the Rhemists were not mistaken,was 
addressed to a very humble Deity; and was certainly the off- 
spring of bad taste as well as little sense: Adrian, to maintain 
a silly system, makes an idiot of Jacob. All, however, is the ef- 
fect of mistranslation and misrepresentation. The Patriarch was 
not a fool; but the Pope, supported, im the rear, by the Nicean 
Council and the Rhemish annotators, was a knave. Hoary 
Israel, worn out with age and infirmity, leaned on his staff, 
whilst, in faith, he adored God and blessed the sons of Joseph. 
The Pontiff, the Niceans, and the Rhemists,; unfaithful to the 
original, have, with unblushing impudence and perversity, omit 

ted the preposition, and, in consequence, made the Hebrew pros 
phet worship the worthless wood, the produce ofthe soil. “Phe 
Rhemists, besides, have, with shameless effrontery, accused the 
Protestants with mistranslation and corruption of the Greek, 
which contains the preposition.” 


I Illum éerpentem sanctificatus David, una enm area sanctain templnm invexi? 
Greg. in Labb. 8, 658. Bin. 5. 505. Chron. xxvi, 23. & XXVI1. 9. XKViLi. 2 
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The Niceans, varying, on this topic, from fact and reason, 


vary also from themselves. Having made the Patriarch wor- 
ship a bludgeon, the Infallible Fathers wheeled to the right 
about, and denied, point-blank, that his adoration was addressed 
to the wood. Jacob, says Adrian, German, and Leontius, ap- 
proved by the Niceans, worshipped, not the cudgel, but Joseph.» 
‘The unerring synod, in sheer contradiction, proceeded, on the 
same subject and nearly in the same breath, both to affirm and 
deny. 

The Rhemists, on this poirt, vary from the Niceans, who had 
differed from themselves. ‘The fornier make the Jewish seer 
worship theend of arod. The latter affirm, that his adoration 
was addressed to his son; though, soaring nobly above all consis- 
tency, they had, in the preceding sentence, represented a walking 
staff as the object of his homage. Agreed in imputing idolatry 
to Jacob, these two interpreters differ, in attempting to account 
for the impiety. Jacob, say the Niceans, acted from regard to 
his son and a partiality to the staff, which these fathers disco- 
vered, by their Infallibility, belonged to Joseph. The Patri- 
arch, say the Rhemists, was moved by a veneration for the rod, 
which the sage annotators discovered, without any Infallibility, 
prefigured the sceptre and kingdom of the Messiah.° 

The council and the annotators, jarring, in this way, with 
ene another, gainsay the ablest Jewish translators, Chris- 
tian Fathers, and Popish commentators. The English Protes- 
tant translation agrees with those of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
the Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem.? Aquila, Symmachus 
and Onkelos, in Origin, Calmet, and Walton, render the paral- 
lel passage in Genesis, ‘‘Israel, worshipped, turned towards the 
head of his couch.” According tothe Targum of Jerusalem, 
‘‘Jacob praised God on his bed.” . 

‘The Popish version, varying from the Jewish critics, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Onkelos, varies also from the Christian Fa- 
thers, Jerom, Augustin, Theodoret, and a Parisian synod.4 Je- 
rom translates the Hebrew, ‘Israel, turned to the head of the 
bed, adored God.” According to the comment of Augustin, on 
Paul’s words, taken from the Septuagint, ‘Jacob leaning on the 

n Non quod virgam illam, sed tenentem eam, in signum dilectionis adoravit. 
Crabh, 2. 480. ; 

Lignum non adoravit, sed per lignum, Joseph. Labb. 8. 1400. 

Jacob, in summitate virgae Josepli adorasse dicitur, non sane ligno illum cultum 
exhibens, Labb. 8, 1423. 

G Crabb, 2. 480. Rhem.on Heb. XI 2!. 
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‘end of his staff, worshipped God.” Theodoret’s interpretation is 
similar to Augustin’s. Israel, according to this expositor, on 
Genesis, ‘“‘worshipped, reclining his head on his staff, which he 
held in bis right hand.” ‘Ihe Parisian Council’s interpretation , 
in 824, coincides with that of Jerom, AUSUEH I and Theedoret. 

The synod of Nicea and the translators of Rheims, differ-. 
ing fromJerom, Augustin, and Vheodoret,differ also from the lear- 
ned translators, Simon,Capelus,Houbigant, Hasselan, Caesareus, ; 
Vatablus, Pagnin, and Montanus, as well as from the Syraic, 
Samaritan, and Vulgate. Alithese represent Jaceb as worship- 
ping, leaning on the eed of his staff or bed. ‘The Vulgate of Ge- 
nesis, faithful to the Hebrew, inserts the preposition: and the 
Douay translators, accordingly, have followed the Latin and 
allowed the Patriarch to adore, not a rod, but Jehovah. The. 
preposition, which is found in the Greek Septuagint, cited by 
Paul, is now omitted in the Latin of the Vulgate; though used , 
in the days of Augustin, in some of the more correct Manu- 
scripts. 

The Niceans and Rhemists, clashing with other expositors 
and translators, disagree with the ablest Popish commentators, 
such as Beda, Lyra, Krasmus, Quesnel, and Calmet, who per- 
mit Jacob to worship the Almighty. ‘The Patriarch, says Be- 
da, ‘‘adored God.” According to Lyra, ‘Israel being old, held 
a staff, on which he reclined, in adori ing God. The meaning is not, 
that he adored the top of his staff; but that he adored God, leaning on 
the top of bis staff.” Christians, says Erasmus,‘‘abhorred, at that 
time,'he adoration of any created object, and keptthis bonor only for 
God.” Jacob, says Quesnel, “worshipped God, leaning on his 
staff” The Jewish Prophet, says the learned and judicious Cal- 
met, ‘“‘adored God, supported on the end of his staff. He leaned 
his head on his staff to worship God.” 

Pope Gregory, who had made Ozias break the brazen Ser- 
pent before he was born, and David bring it into the temple be- 
fore it was buut, discovered, another argument in the New ‘Tes- 
tament. Jesus said ,‘‘where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered.” ‘lhe Lord, says Gregory, was the carcass. The 


_v_ Alex. 14. 753. Sim.in Loco. Calm.23. 742.  Estius, 2, 1049. Houbig. 1 
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agles were menvof piety, who, according to his Infallibility,few ~ 
aloft, like eagles,to Jerusalem, and portrayed Jesus, James, Ste- 
phen, and the Martyrs.t i’hese portraits, taken, as they were, 
from real life, being exhibited to the whole world, men, engaged 
by the holy representations, forsook the worship of Satan, for the 
worship of these striking likenesses of Jesus, James,and Stephen. 
This was very sensible in the Vicar-General of God, and makes 
the thing very clear. Some heretical critics, indeed, who are too 
officious, have wondered how the Supreme Pontiff obtained his 
information ; while many have had the temerity to hint, that 
the proselytism, on this supposition, was only from one kind of 
idolatry to another. Some too supposing through ignorance or 
mistake, that the world was cunverted by the preaching of the 
gospel, have questioned the use of images in the important — 
work. But these heretics, alvays meddling, troublesome, and 
curious, have, in these insinuations, shown, as usual, their in- 
sufferable impertinence. ‘Ihe second Nicean Council, on these 
kinds of topics, deprecated, in their usual prudence, all narrow, 
unnecessary, and busy scrutiny. ‘The Roman Hierarch’s expo- 
sition contains a momentous discovery, which, in importance 
and utility, rivals those of Montanus, Swedenburg, and South- 
cott, and must have been very satisfactery to himself and his 
friends. His Infallibility’s comment is like the raving of a man 
who is crazy, and who has escaped from the responsibility, which 
might be supposed to attend on sanity of intellect. ‘lhe Pon- 
tiff’s interpretation presents an unequaled specimen of balderdash. 
The Father and ‘Veacher of all Christians, on this occasion, has 
carried nonsense to a state of unqualified perfection, which fears 
no rivalry. 

Such is the specimen of arguments, for this system, taken 
from the Bible and founded on Scripturalauthority. Many others 
of the same kind and equally silly, might be produced. But the 
Nicean logic, if it deserve the name, is unworthy of repitition. 
The reasoning resembles the mockery of a Swift or some other sa- 
tirist,who,ina keen vein of irony,exposed the cause which he pre- 
tended to advocate. Gregory, Adrian, and theNicean council, it 
would seem, wished toexcite a laugh at their own expense. 

Symbolical worship is a variation from ecclesiastical antiquity, 
as well as from Scriptural authority. ‘The early Fathers, copy- 
ing the example of the Jewish Prophets and Christian Apostles, 
exploded the impiety from their system. These disclaimed the 
worship of images, as the invention of Satan, injurious to devo- 
tion, and deceitful, as books forthe unlearned, monitors forthe 


t Christus autem cadaver. Agqnilae, in sublime yolantes,religiosi homings. Labb. 
@, 655,770, Bin. 5-503. Math. XXIV. 28, 
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‘memory, ot aids for piety. 

The partizans of emblematic worship, driven from the for- 
tress of Scriptural authority and authentic history, have intrench- 
ed themselves behind the wonders of legendary tales and mira- 
culous testimony. Fabrications and miracles have, in the ab- 
sence of rational, Scriptural,and historical evidence, been sought, 
for the support of a system inconsistent with reason and Revela- 
tion. The Second Nicean Council collected a vast accumulation 
of this rubbish, and have been followed, in modern times, by 
Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius, Turriano, Maimburg, and Alexan- 
der, who have transcribed tke fictions and emblazoned the “Ly- 
ing Wonders” of Evagrius, Metaphrastes, Nicephorus, Damascen, 
and Theodorus. A _ few of these will show the ignorance and 
credulity of the ancient and modern patrons of idolatry. 

The portrait of Jesus, sent to Abgarus, King of Edessa, claims 
the first place. His Edessan Majesty sent Ananias to Judea, 

_to draw the Messiah’s likeness. his task, the artist attemp- 
ted, but could not perform, on account of the splendor, which 
radiated from Emmanuel’s countenance. Seeing the painter’s 
embarrassment, Jesus washed his face,and,in a miraculous man- 
ner, impressed his sacred and Divine likeness on a linen cloth, 
which, with the politest attention he handed to Ananias. The 
Son of God, says Pope Gregory, sent Abgarus his glorious face, 
which the Sovereign of Edessa worshipped with great devotion.a 
This portrait, wonderful to tell, the work of no mortal pencil, the . 
creation of the Divine original, was left, during a tedious lapse 
of 500 years, toslumber on the niche of a wali, from which, ;af- 
ter long oblivion, it was released by the hand of superstition or 
credulity. The unpenciled picture, made without hands, became 
the Palladium of the nation’s safety, and delivered the Edessans 
from the arms of the Persians. The silly fabrication, in reality, 
unknown in the days of Eusebius, was the invention of the sixth 
century. he Syrian Legend, which adorned the annals of igno- 
rance, superstition, and credulity, constituted the panoply of 
Gregory, Damascen, and the Second Nicean Couneil. 

Images of Lady Mary, as well as of her Son, adorned the al- 
tar and edified the faithful. Arnold, it seems,in his peregrinati- 
ons in Palestina, saw an extraordinary likeness of her Ladyship. 
This portrait had been drawnon wood, which afterward, wonder- 
ful to tell, was transformed into human mould and assumed a 
living form and substance. Flesh grew over the wood of the ta- 
blet, and over the colorsofthe pencil.Y The incarnated painting 


u Sacram & gloriosam faciem snam ad eum misit. Greg. ad Leo. Labb,8, 
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began to emita fragrant oil, which healed the disorders of all kinds 6f 
men, Christians, Jews, and Saracens. The medicinal fluid con- 
tinued, from age to age, to flow, without any diminution,either in 
quantity or effect.’ 

Jobn, who was a hermit and who livedina cave, in Palesti- 
na, twenty miles from Jerusaleny, worshipped am image of Lady 
Mary, with her Son in her arms, before which, in his cell, he 
kept acandle always burning. ‘he solitary made frequent pere- 
grinations to Sina, to the great desert,and to Jerusalem, for the 
important purpose of adoring the holy Cross. He was also'a 
great votary ofthe martyrs; and showing, no mercy to his unfor- 
tunate feet, which he wore for the good of his soul, he visited 
Theodorus, John, Sergius, and Tecla. His journey would, ata 
time, occupy two, four, or six months; and, during his absence, 
he committed the light to the care of her Ladyship, to prevent 
the Mother and Son from being in darkness. ‘The Ancho- 
ret travelled, and left the Queen of Heaven to snuff the candie. 
The Mother of God executed the humbie task with great fidelity. 
John, on his return from his holy and useful pilgrimages, Guild 
the candle always burning,and notwithstanding his lotig absence, 
‘remaining, through her “Ladyship’ s attention, not the least 
wasted.” 

The Cross, like the images of Jesus and Mary, became the 
object of worship and the agent of miracles. ‘Theodorus, accor- 
ding to Bedaand Godeau, brought the true Cross from Jerusalem: 
to Constantinople, and deposited it in the temple of Sophia. This 
wooden Deity was there exhibited on the thursday, friday,and satur- 
day of Holy-week, for the adoration of the laymen, the wo- 
men, and the clergy. The laymen on thursday adored the join- 
ted Divinity, who, inall probability, was worm eaten, but still, 
perhaps, respectable as Priapus. ‘The women, on friday, 
performed the sublime and august ceremony, and the clergy, on 
saturday, engaged, with great piety and edification, in the same 
duty. The God was then locked in a chest, to sleep for the 
rest of the year. During the display, and while the Cross layon 
the altar, the Temple was filled with a wonderful odor. His 
transverse Godship, it appears, was, among other attributes, 
distinguished by the superiority of his smell. A fragrant liquor, 

also, like oil, which healed all kinds of sickness, flowed, in copi- 
ous streams, from the knots of the sacred wood, which composed 
the frame of this clumsy God.* 

‘The authority on which the Nicean Council as well as the mo- 
» derns, Baronius, Kellarmin, Maimburg, and Alexander, rest. 
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these accounts, is, ay the candid) Du Pin, has shown, destitute 
of authenticity, pertinence, and antiquity. Many of their quo- 
tations for evidence, are from supposititious productions. Works 
are ascribed to Basil, Chrysostom, and Athanasius, which these 
saints never saw, though cited, in their name, by the Niceans, 
Baronius, and Bellarmin. Some of their authorities are imper- 
-tinent, as well as apocryphal. Many ofthe Nicean citations 
from Basil, Cyril, and Gregory, testify, says Du Pin, not the 
worship of images, but merely their use. 

The authoritiesofthe Niceans, Baronius, Bellarmin,and Alex- 
ander, are void of antiquity as of pertinence and authenticity. 
‘The sacred synod and their copyists could not, for their system, 
produce the testimony of asingle father, who lived prior to the 
fourth century. Their chief vouchers for this superstition are 
Chrysostom, Gregory, Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, Antipater, Ni- 
Jus,Simeon ,Sophron, Anastasius, Leontius,German, Damascen,& 
Evagrius. Chrysostom,Gregory, Athanasius, and Basil flourished 
in the fourth. century,and the rest in the succeeding ages of Chris- 
tianity. All these, it is admitted, lived after the introduction of | 
symbolical worship, No. author, for three hundred years after 
the commencement of the Christian era, is quoted. ‘This tedious 

_ and lengthened period elapsed, without a single individual, in all 
Christendom, to recommend. or exemplify this impiety. The 
annals of these ages supply not asolitary testimony, which inge- 
nuity itself, and much less the stupidity of Gregory, Adrian, and 
the Nicean prelacy, could pervert into evidence for emblematic 
adoration. 

The foree oftruth extorted confessions, to.this effect, from 
~ many Popish historians,critics,and theologians. Many who were 
attached to Romanism, have admitted the exclusion of images, 
in the days of antiquity, notwithstanding the confident, but .un- 
founded assertions of Baronius, Bellarmin, Binius, Turriano, Ju- 
enin, Maimburg, and many moreof the same description. From 
among the number, who have made this acknowledgement, may, 
as a specimen, be selected Petavius, Daniel, Mezeray, Alexan- 
der, Pagius, Du Pin, Erasmus, Cassander, Gyraldus, Mendoza, 
Bruys, Polydorus, Clemangis, and Crinitus. Petavius, Daniel, 
Mezeray, Alexander, Pagius, and Du Pin grant the scarcity or 
total want of painted or sculptured representations, in primitive 
times, lest their use should have offended the Jews or tempted 
the Pagans to idolatry. Erasmus represents men of piety, as 
excluding painted, sculptured, and woven images from Chris- 
tian temples, till the age of Jerom, in the fourth century. Chris- 
tians, at the commencement of preaching the Gospel, detested, 
says Cassander, the use and veneration of any likeness, in the 
worship of God. According to Gyraldus, Christians, like the 
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Romans, remained, for some time, without images. Mendoza, 
- Bruys, Polydorus, and Clemangis make similar admissions. Cri- 
nitus reprehends Origen, Lactantius, and some ethers of the an- 
cients, for condemning symbolical worship.¥ 
The use of images which preceded their worship, and which 
commenced in the fourth century, was, on this tepic, the first 
variation of Romanism., ‘The Simonians, Carpocratians, Mani- 
-cheans, and Colyridians, at an earlier date, had, as appears from 
Treneus, Augustin, and Lpiphanius, begun this impiety. The 
Gnosties, in succeeding times, began to worship the statues of 
Jesus, Pythagoras,and Plato, and the Simonian,Manichean, and 
Gnostic absurdity of emblematic worship, was afterward copied 
by the mistaken friends of Christianity. Images, says Alexan- 
der, unknown in Christendom, in the first ages, were uncommon,, 
in the fourth century, and unnumbered among the implements of 
the Church, by Eusebius, Athanasius, Optatus, and Jerom.z 
The second variation of Romanism, on this subject, consisted 
in the worship of images, which succeeded their use. Many adoe 
red these lifeless forms, on their first introduction into the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. ‘Their adoration, however, was not gene- 
ral, till the end of the sixthrcentury. But the innovation soon 
advaneed to maturity. The visible similitudes of Prophets, 
Saints, and Martyrs, became admirable physicians; and, by ap- 
plication to diseased limbs, effected astonishing cures. ‘The cre- 
dulity of the populace was fed with tales, miracles, visions, and 
the dreams of fanatical monks. ‘The rank superstition, in conse- 
quence, had arrived at full growth, and appeared, in all its disgus- 
ting formality, in the beginning of the eighth century. 
‘Lhe use and worship of Images, adopted from Gnosticism or 
Gentilism, became, in this way, an adventitious appendage of 
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Christianity. The ugly excrescence was affixed to a fair syss 
tem, as the deformity of a wen on the cheek of beauty. Idolatry, 
inconsistent indeed with Christiamity, is congenial with the hu- 
man mind. The Jews, under a Theocracy and the immediate 
tuition of Heaven, often adored idols instead of Jehovah. The 
Heathen, forgetting the spiritual and invisible Deity, bow- 
ed to the sun, moon, and stars. ‘The adoration of Gentilism, 
through a partiality to emblematic worship, was addressed to 
nearly every reptile of the earth and every luminary of the sky. 
The Christians, awed by the authority of Heaven, were, for more 

than three ages, restrained from the headlong impiety. But the 
bias of the soul burst, at length, through the injunctions of the 
Creator, and launched, with crowded canvass,intu the wide ocean 
of symbolical and popular superstition. ‘The veneration of the 
Cross and of relics was first introduced. ‘The emblem of re- 
demption or the remains of a saint were preserved with super- 
stitious devotion. ‘The portrait or the statue of the Saint or the 
Saviour succeeded, as more striking memorials of Holiness or 
Salvation. The painted or sculptured effigy, introduced indeed 
with caution, was allowed to adorn the oratory, instruct the igno- 
rant, warm thecold, or gratify the prepossessions cf the convert 
from Gentilism. The new portraits and statues, though execu- 
ted in defiance of all taste, elegance, or symmetry, spread from 
East to West, gratified the imagination of the superstitious, or- 
namented the Grecian [emple or Roman Basilic, and finally re- 
ceived the adoration of the deluded and degraded votary. 

Symbolical worship,on its introduction,was opposed by Synodal| 
Episcopal, Pontifical, and Imperial authority. ‘The impiety | 
was interdicted by a synod, in the beginning of the fourth centu- 
rye The Council of Elvira, in Spain, about the year 3035, de- 
creed, that “‘pictures should not be inchurches, lest what is wor- 
shipped or adored should be painted on walls.”4 ‘he decisi-. 
on of Elvira, which condemned the superstition, is in direct: 
contradiction to the canons of Nicea and Trent. 

The Popish theologians have exerted all their ingenuity to evade 
this unlucky enactment. ‘Their comments display an amusing 
diversity; but an odd specimen of Papal unity: Baronius and 
Bosius regard the council, or at least this canon, as a forgery of 
the Iconoclasts. ‘This imputation is an admission of its hostility 
to the reigning system of Remanism. The groundless opinion, 
however, is now universally exploded. Vasguesius, Saniierus, 
Turriano, and Bellarmin, think,thatthe Spanish p: elacy forbid pic- 
tures,noton wood or canvass, but on walls, lest they should be deform- 
ed by the damp or profaned by the Jews and Pagans. Albaspine- 


a_ Placuit picturasinecciesia esse non debere ne quod colitar et adoratur ia 
parietibus depingatar. Bin. 1.235, Labbeus, 1. 905. 
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ws and Payva represent the interdiction as restricted to portraits 
of God. iviendoza, Pagius, and Bona would limit the prohibition 
to similitudes of the Trinity, lest that mystery should be divul- 
ged to the uninitiated. ‘The Spanish episcopacy, according to 
Alan, Suarezius, and Alexander, were afraid of idolatry, which 
then prevailed in the kingdom. Fleury accounted the canon a 
mere temporary decision, suited to the times of persecution. 
This explanation, says Bruys, is calculated to afford a laugh to 
the adversary.» 

Caranza, Canus, Petavius, Alexander, Bruys, and Du Pin 
admit the genuineness and natural signification of the canon: but 
with difierent designs. Caranza accuses the Spanish Bishops of 
error, and Canus of imprudence and impiety. Petavius, Alexan- 
der, Bruys, and Du Pin candidly confess that the primitive dis- 
cipline still prevailed in Spain, to the exclusion of the use and _ 
worship of the portrait or the statue.c ‘This, indeed, is the plain 
meaning of the canon: and every other gloss makes the words 
signify the direct contrary of what they say. 

Emblematic worship, at its introduction, was proscribed by 
episcopal, as well as by synodal authority. The Empress. Con- 
stantia sent to Kusebius of Ceesarea, for an image of our Lord. 
but the Bishop,in return, objected to the painting of either Mmma- 
nuel’s divinity orhumanity. ‘The Deity, said Eusebius, has no 
form, and the manhood, clothed with Divine glory, cannot be > 
represented by the lifeless colors of the pencil.4 

The Popish critics, in reply to this relation, display their uni- 
ty by the variety of their answers. Petavius and Alan, with- 
out any reason, account it a forgery of the Iconoclasts. ‘This, 
however, isa plain confession of its hostility te symbolical ado- 
ration. The Nicean council, in reply, called Eusebius an Arian: 
though, in the quotation, he acknowledges, in the plainest terms, 
the Godhead of the Son.. Du Pin admits the weakness of the 
Wicean answer. Alexander, notwithstanding his prepossessions, 
grants that the CaesareanChristians, adhering to primitive simpli- 
city, used,in that age, no lmages.¢ 

i\piphanius, like Eusebius, deprecated the adoration of visible’ 
representations. The Bishop of Salamis and Metropolitan of 
Cyprus, passing through Anablatha, in Palestina, saw the image | 
of Jesus or sume saint, on a wall, hanging before the door of the ~ 

b Labbens, 1. 1021. FPosius, X11. 1. Sanderus, 111.4. Turrian, [, 2, Bell. 
M9. Aibasp. ¢, 36, Mend. 1, 5. Alan.iv. 16. Fleury. 1x. i 
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Charch. This, the Bishop rent, and declared such an abuse: 
contrary to Scriptural authority, inconsistent with the Christian | 
religion, and unworthy of a professing people. Jerom,. who | 
‘translated the letter, written ‘by | Eniphanius to John of Jerusa- 
lem, which contains this relation, throws no blame on the Me 
tropolitan, but, on the contrary, calls him a pattern of pristine 
sanctity.f 

The worship of images was,in the seventh century, oadaaees 

by Pontifical autl iority, as it had, on former occasions, been de- 
nounced by Eusebius, aiphanius, and the council of Klvia. 
Serenis, the Massilian Bishop; bart demolished some images, 
which his flock, in mistaken piety, had adored# Gregory, thie 
Great, in 601, wrote to Serenus, on this occasidn ; and blamed 
the bishop for breaking these pictures, bat praised him, in ua- 
qualified language; for preventing their adoration. | ‘These simi- 
litades, said his Infallibility, are erected, ‘‘not for the worship of 
any, but oNLy for the instruction of the ignorant Allow ima- 
ges, therefore, to be made, but forbid them to be worshipped in 
any manner.” Such are the statements of Du, Pin, Bruys, and 
Godeau. Du Pinrenders Gregory’s words by a French expres- 
sion, signifying “tin any manner whakewen? Brays translates 
the Pontitl’s language, ‘“‘in any way,” and Godeau ‘ in every 

mianner.’’g 

Dionysius, Bellarmin, Alexander, and Juenin represent : Gre- 
gory as condemning, not the subordinate veneration of images, 
but their supreme adoration, His Infallibility, according to 
these critics. allowed the inferior homage of these pictures, but 
interdicted their sovereign worship. This is to make his Holi- 
ness mean the direct opposite of what he says. ‘I'he interpreta- 
tion is adiametrical inversion of the expression. ‘The reasoning 
of these authors is a beautiful specimen oi dialectics, Images, 
says Gregory, are intended only for instruction, and, therefore, 
say Dionysius, Bellarmin, and Juenin, they are also designed 
for adoration. Pictures, according to his Infallibility, are to be 
worshipped in no way, and, therefore, according to.modern Jogi- 
cians, they are to be worshipped in some way. | ‘hese theologi- 
ans reason like men, who wish to ridicule the subject on which 
they treat. The allegation of Dionysius, says Bruys, is ridi- 
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éulous, in the view of sincerity and impartiality .,, 

“Synodal, Episcopal, and Pontificalauthority, began, in the 
eighth century, to be supported by Imperial power. The Bi- 
shop, the Pontiff, and the Council, attempted,in vain, to stem the 
tide of popular superstition. ‘Ihe Current of idolatry, so conge- 
nial with human depravation, overwhelmed or subverted all the 
barriers of ecclesiastical canons,laws,and prohibitions. The clergy, 
like the laity, were hurried down theoverflowing and headlong 
stream of apostacy,and bowed, with the multitude,to the painted 
or sculptured idol. The priesthood and the people, yielding to the 
inundation of error, perpetrated high treason’ against God, and 
substituted the work of the pencil and chizel for the Creator of 
earth and Heaven. ‘The Emperor, on this exigency, interposed 
the arm of power, and shattered,into fragments, the objects of 
idolatry. 

Leo, the Isaurian,was the first Fmperor, who ventured to op- 
pose the threatening impiety. his Prince, though descended 
from an humble origin, and devoid of literary or philosophical 
attainments, possessed extraordinary talents, vigor, and intrepi- 
dity. Disgusted with the new idolatry, and stimulated with the 
sarcasms of the Jews and Saracens, he resolved to exterminate 
the Antichristian innovation. Full of this design, he convoked 
an assembly of the Bishops and Senators; and all these, except 
German, concurred in the plan of eradicating the superstition, 
asan innovation in the church, a scandal to Christianity,and the 
degradation of man. The Emperor, however, proceeded,at first, 
with caution, policy, and moderation. He interdicted the wor- 
ship of images, and removed the idols from the altars toa high- 
er placein the temples. ‘This remedy proving insufficient, Leo 
orderéd their demolition without hesitation, delay, or restric- 
tion.i 

‘The execution of the Imperial Edict was attended with dread- 
ful commotions. Leo, stigmatized for impiety, irreligion, and 
heresy, was resisted by Damascen, German, and Gregory, a 
Saint, a Patriarch, and a Pontiff. ‘The partizans of superstition, 
monks, priests, and layinen, flewto arms. The Byzantine citi- 
zens, man and woman, attacked the!mperial army and massa- 
cred several of the soldiery. Some of the women fellin arms, 
and received,says Andilly,a glorious death,as the reward of their 
pletyJ 5 
Pope Gregory, in the mean time, attacked Leo with the pen, 
as the Lyzantines had assailed him with the sword. ‘The Pon- 
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tiff, in his Letter, characterized the Emperor as dull, stupid, and 
ignorant, and in the warmth and benevolence of his zeal, ‘‘pray- 
ed the Lord to set the Devil upon his Majesty.”« His Infalli- 
bility’s petition, no doubt, showed great piety. But the Holy 
Viceroy of Heaven, while he described the Emperor as a 
ninny, and invoked the aid of Satan, took special care to men- 
tion his own dignity, and represented himself as an earthly God. 

Gregory, i in his supplication for Leo, had evinced great piety, 
and in like manner, in his report of himself, displayed equat 
modesty. 

Theophanes, Alexander, Baronius, Maimburg, and Pagius 
have flattered Greg ry with the grossest adulation, notwith- 
standing his presumption and invocation of his infernal Ma- 
jesty. Theophanes represents his Holiness as excelling in 
word and deed. Alexander calls the superstitionist and blasphe- 
mera Holy Pontiff. Gregory’s Letter, say Baronius, Maim- 
burg, and Pagius, was great, elegant, and worthy of the High 
Pontiff, who was its author! The Pontifical production, in its 
politeness, learning, and devotion, was quite satisfactory to the 
Jesuit and the Franciscan. The Epistle remains a lasting monu- 
meut of the Earthly God’s erudition, understanding, and infalli- 
bility. Gregory’s devotion, in his reply to Leo, far surpassed 
Luther’sin his answer to Henry. The German Reformer certainly 
did not spare the English King. His zeal often evaporated in 
sarcasm, abuse, and scurrility. But the Reformer, in the use of 
these weapons, was far excelled by the Pontiff. ‘Gregory’s de- 
votion,also,outshone Luther’s as much as hiszeal. Luther, though 
he used laneuage which did not exceed in urbanity, never ventured 
to solicit the interference of the Devil. But the Vicar-General 
ofGod prayed that Satan might be let loose on Leo, and this was 
the Pontiff’s best supplication for the Emperor. 

His Holiness wielded, not only his pen, but, if credit may. be 
attached to Theophanes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, and Nicephorus, 
plied, on this occasion, his spiritual artillery and excommunica- 
ted his Majesty. He circulated Apostolic Letters through the 
Empire,stimulating allto resistthe Imperial edict, forthe destruc- 
tion of images. ‘heRomans, Italians, Venetians, and Lombards 
flew toar crecands in support of the Ponti and thelr idols, against 
their Sovereign, whom they accounted guilty of heresy, apos- 
tacy,and a design of sub: tituting Judaism forChristianity. These 
Holy Warriors, who contended for the faith, which was idolatry, 
overthrew Leo’s statues, rejected his authority, withheld the 
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public revenue, elected a new magistracy, and finally separated 


Ravenna, Venice, Pentapolis, and the Roman Dukedom from, 


the Imperial Dominions.m 
Ecclesiastical was mingled with military war, and the falihie 
nations of councils,with the tangiblelogic ofthe legions. Gr egory, 
“the Second, in 726, assembled a Rotman synod, consisting of the 
adjoining bishops. | His Holiness presided in person, and open- 
‘ed the convention with a speech, fraught with silly sophistry. 
The assembled prelacy, as in duty bound, acquiesced in his In- 
fallibility’s dialectics, and issued an ivoire: enjoining image- 
worsbip, and denouncing Iconoclasm, as a plague, a pestilence, 
anda heresy. Gregory, the Third, followed his predecessor’s 
~example. His Hcliness, in 732, headed a Roman synod of 
“ninety-three bishops, who issued a constitution, establishing the 
Apostolic practice of sy mboijcal worship,and denouncing the pro- 
fane atrocity of Iconoclasi.n 
‘These Western Synods, super intended by the Roman Pontiff, 
were opposed by an Eastern, sanctioned by the Byzantine Pa- 
‘triarch and the Grecian Emperor. Leo had designed a General 
“Council, for the decision of this point, which had excited such 
‘commotions through Christendom. ‘This, however, was oppo- 
“sed by the Pope and finally relinquished. Constantine, his son 
and successor, having subdued the Saracens, Bulgarians, 
and other Barbarians,turned his attention to the ecclesiastical 
state of the Empire. He resolved to assemble a general council 
for the final settlement of the contested topic of Iconoclasm. 
He, accordingly, summoned the Eastern Bishops, to meet at 
Constantinople: for the purpose of deciding the long-agitated con- 
troversy. ‘The Metropolitans were instructed to hold Provin- 
cial councils of their suffragans for discussion, and for the attain- 
ment of information on the subject of disputation. 
‘he Imperial directions were obeyed ; and the Grecian prela- 


cy, tothe amount of 338, met at Constantinople, in the year | 


754. Anastasius, being dead, Theodosius, Exarch of Asia, and | 


’ Postillus, Metropolitan ‘of Pamphilia; presided: and the assem- 
bled Fathers were left free of all Imperial control. The sessions 
lasted six months; during which time, the subject was investi- 
gated with attention, perseverance, and deliberation. The re- 

“Sult was as might be expected. ‘I'he Council condemned both 
‘the use and the worship of images. Their use was represented as. 

“unnecessary, dangerous, and hurtful. ‘Their worship was stig- 
matized as the invention of Satan, the sin of idolatry, and the 
restoration of Paganism, under the name of Christianity. The 
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-adoration of images, the Byzantine Synod pronounced blasphe- 
my. Deposition was pronounced against the clergy, and ex- 
communication against the laity, who should be guilty of the 
impiety. This decision was delivered as founded on the Word 
of God, the definition of Councils, the usage of the Church, and 
‘the faith of the Fathers. The chief Fathers, whom the Byzan- 
tines quoted, were Eusebius, Epiphanius, Amphilochius, and 
‘Theodotus.° 
The abettors of emblematic substitutions, in the worship of 
_God, have made the Byzantine Synod the mark of abuse, in- 
sult, and obloguy. Damascen represented it as destitute of au- 
thority. The Niceans and monks accused it of heresy, Judaism, 
apostacy, Mahometanism, and blasphemy. Labbeus calls it a 
mad conventicle: whilst Baronius, Bellarmin, and Maimburg, 
foundit guilty of folly absurdity,irreligion, and profanity. TheBy- 
-zantine Fathers, says Andilly,‘‘worshipped the Devil.” These al- 
legations, however, are all slanders. ‘lhe mutilated acts ofthe 
assembly display décided evidence of reason, sense, and piety. 
The Niceans only showed their weakness, in their attempts to 
confute its arguments. No good reason can be alleged against 
its universality. Its bishops were convened by the Emperor: 
and were numerous, free, and unanimous. ‘The Patriarchs of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, indeed, did not as- 
sist either in person or by delegation. But the Roman Pon- | 
tiff assisted neither by personal or deputed authority, in the Se- \ 
cond and Fifth General Councils. ‘The Patriarchs of Alexan- | 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, were under the control of the Sara- / 
_cens, and, in consequence, prevented from attending the By- 
zantine Synod. But the Caliphs, in the same manner, hindered 
these dignitaries from appearing in the Second Nicean Council, 
which, nevertheless, was, in the end, vested with the honor of 
Ecumenicity.? 
The Emperor, having, by rigor and severity, repressed the | 
opposition of the monks, who were the great patrons of this su-, 
_perstition, and, in the end, suppressed the- whole lazy order, 
succeeded in establishing the enactments ofthe Byzantine Assem/ 
_bly and restoring the purity of Christian worship. Idolatry fled 
from the sanctuary of the church and retired to the caves of 
the wilderness. Andilly complains that‘‘the whole world had 
embraced the heresy of Iconoclasm.” ‘The Oriental or Grecian 
communion, clergy and laity, submitted to the Constantinopo- 
litan decisions, rejected idols, and returned to the simplicity of 
pristine purity. | 
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Theancient and modern partizans of Popery have exhausted 
Innguage in abusing the Emperor's character, and contended, ont 
oN topic, for the palm o of misrepresentation, scandal,” une cae 
hkimny. ‘lheophanes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Baronius, Alexan- 
der, Petavius, Maimburg, and Labbeus, all these, in their zeal 
for orthodoxy, and in herr rivalry bf detestatian to heresy, have 
eompared Copronymus, while living, to Nero, Domitian, and 
Dieclesian, and consigned him,. when dead, to unquenchable 
fire, inthe lowest abyss of perdition. 

‘Lhe Emperor not only destroyed images’ and relics; but also 
éeprived saints of their titles. Paul and Peter, Georgius and 
“Lheodorus were, by Imperial authority, divested of saintship. 
"Lhe two former were to be denominated Apostles; and the two 
latter martyrs: and this regulation he extended to the whole 
salntified confraternity. The Mother of Ged heiself did not es- 
eape the Emperor’s impiety. He proscribed the invocation, in- 
tercession, et Holy-days of her Ladyship, whom he represen- 
ted. as destitute of all power, eitherin Heaven or onearth. He 
would not even allow a petition to be preferred or a hol 
day kept, in honor of the Queen of Heaven. ‘This, which Alexe 
ander calls execrable blasphemy, was, to be sure, a shocking 
sin and a pestilent heresy, for which his name deserved to be 
consigned to ignominy and his soul to Satan. 

The accession of Constantine and Irene, who succeeded Leo,. 
-and Copronymus, diversified Christendom with another varia- 
tion from Iconoclasm to idolatry. Trene, who, during Constau- 
tine’s minority, executed the Imperial power, was the patroness 
and protector of emblematical adoration. "This woman posses- 
sed the policy of a statesman,the ambition of Lucifer,and the ma- 
lignity of a Demon. Many historians have accused her of be- 
ing instrumental to the murder of ber husband; and the circum- 
stances of his death create strong suspicions. She swore against 
the worship of images, which she revived, and, therefore, was 
guilty of perjury. She put out the eyes of Nicepborus, and am- 
putated the tongues of Christopher, Nicetas, Anthemus, and Ku- 
doxas, Constantine’s sons, for suspicion of conspiracy. She de- 

stroyed the eyes of her own son, with such barbarity, that, ac- 
cording to ‘| heophanes, Raronius, and Petavius, he expired in 
agony. ‘The sun, avenging the deed of cruelty, continued, say 
the Greek historians, to withhold his rays, for seventeen days; 
while ships, deprived of light, wandered on the darkened ocean. 
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Heaven, says Morery, felt a herror at the work of inhumanity. 
An ambiguity in the Greek historian deceived the annalist and 
the Jesuit, whose error has been adepted by the credulity of Pe- 
pery and copied by the zeal of Pomastantivae The son of rene, 
blinded indeed by the maternal tenderness of his parent, survived 
many years, oppressed by the court and forgotten by the world. 
No woman, says Bruys, was ever less worthy of life than this » 
Princess. Mier ambition, says Godeau, ae her violate all 
the laws of God and man.s These accomplishments, fitted the 
the Empress for the agency of Satan, in the restoration of ide~ 
latry.. She was worthy, of the task, which she undertook and 
executed. 

Many, indeed, both Greeks and Latins, have praised Irene’s 
purity, peal, piety, faith, and constancy. Theodorus, Michael, 
and Theophanes extol her excellence,virtue, and religion. ‘The 
Greeks placed her among the saints, in their Menology; and 
in holy festivity,celebrate her anniversary. Hartmann, Bergo- 
mas,and Binius, in more modern times, flatter her religion, pre- 
dence, and piety. Alexander lauds ‘ther religion, faith, and pie- 
ty, as worthy ofimmortal honor,” though her ambition and 
blinding of her son, he admits, silage her to revrehensien. 
Andilly eulogizes “the virtue and devotion of this Pri incess, whe 
soared above t the weakness of her sex, and restored the church to 
its primeval beauty.” Baronius justifies the assassinatien of her 
son. Ele commends the inhumanity, which arose from zeal fer 
religion. _ The Annalist even dares, in shocking and blasphe- 
mous misapplication, te abuse Scriptural language, in support of 
the atrocity? 

The Empress, in the prosecution of her plan, began with an 
act, which, in itself, may be commendable, but which, in, Irene, 
as afterward inJames of England, was only an ostensible step to 
the accomptishment of a secret design, destructive, inthe end, 
of the pretended project. She proclaimed liberty of conscience 
to all her subjects, which, in this deceiver, was only preparatory 
to the total destruction of all freedom of worship. She next, in. 
furtherance of her scheme, promoted Tarasius, hersecretary, who/. 
was devoted to idols, and who possessed ability, resolation, and | 
address, but a layman, to the Patt iarchal dignity. She sum- \ 
moned a General Council, for the settlement of the controversy | 
and the restoration of peace. Adrian, the Roman Pontiff, dele- 
gated two sacerdotal representatives of his Holiness, The Pa- 
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triarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, oppressed by 
the Saracens, could attend naling | in person or by representation, 
But two vagabond monks, without any commission, assumed,for 
the occasion, their authority ; though undeputed, say Baronius © 
and Godeau, by aaa }riental Prelates." ‘Tbe Bishops, amoun- 
ting to 350, met at Nicea, and were all from the Eastern im- 

pire, which, owing to the incursions of the Saracens and the se- 
paration of the Western Provinces, was exceedingly coritracted. 
No bishops attended from Africa, Italy, France, Spain, Germa- 
ny, or Great Britain. 

/ ‘The council, after its convention, soon despatched the business 
Aor which it had assembled. Eighteen days of discussion, up- 
roar, and cursing, ended in a definition of faith in favor of idola- 
try. Painted, woven, and sculptured images of Jesus, Mary, 
angels, saints, BSH CES apostles, martyrs, and all holy men, 
were, according to the Nicean enactment, to be erected in church- 

s, houses,and highways; on walls, tablets, holy vestments, 
and sacred vessels; and these were to be worshipped, not with 
sovereign but honorary adoration. ‘lhe person who should dis- 
sent, was, ifanecclesiastic, to be deposed, and, if alayman, to 
be excommunicated. ‘This definition, which the good bishops, 
in loud vociferation, declared the faith of the Apostles, the Fa- 
thers, and the Church, was signed by the council, the Empress, 
and afterward by Pope Adnan. 

The sacred synod, having issued this Christian definition, had 
only one other duty to petfority: ‘This consisted in the ceremony 
of the parting benediction. ‘The holy Fathers, on this as on 
similar occasions, always conciuded their sessions mie bestowing 
their blessiug,in very evangelical terms, on all who should have 
the assurance to reject their infallible authority. ‘This benedic- 
tion consisted in an anthem of execrations, not indeed sung, but 
shouted in concert and in deafening yells against all who should 
doubt, deny, or oppose their oracular decisions. Cursed, roared 
the holy men, ‘“‘cursed be all who do not salute, honor, venerate, 
worship, and adore the holy images. Cursed be Leo, Coprony- 
rnus, and the Jewish prelacy, convened at Constantinople, for 
the destruction of images, and the exaltation of Satan. Cursed 
be they who call images idols. Cursed be all those who dissent. 
Cursed be all who gainsay. Cursed be all Iconoclasts. Cursed 
be all who hold ‘ommunion with Iconoclasts.”¥ The holy men 
certainly showed themiselvés adepts in the Christian accomplish- 
ment of cursing, and delivered their maledictions with wonder- 
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ful freedom, perspicuity, and precision. The Infallible Fathers, 
whatever might have been their skill in theology, were masters 
in launching imprecations. It was well they did not burst their 
precious lungs in pronouncing these anathemas. ‘Their shoul- 
ders, after being delivered from such a load of denunciations, 
must have felt relieved, light, and easy. id 

The Nicean Coane was an intriguing cabal of knaves, fools, 
and superstitionists. Its acts, says Gibbon, remain ‘‘a curious . 
monument of superstition and ignorance, of falsehood and folly.” 
The French.King and prelacy, in the Carolin Books, pronoun- 
ced the Nicean Assembly destitute of eloquence and common 
sense. ‘lhe eighteen generalcouncils, indeed, are so many in- 
stances of human perversity. But the Niceans, in this respect, 
seem to have eclipsed all their predecessors and successors, and 
to have fairly carried away the palm of credulity, ignorance, bal- 
derdash, and knavery. Partial as weak,the Nicean Fathers were 
the mere tools of a superstitious Empress, and assembled, not to 
examine, but to dogmatize, not to try the cause, but to pronounce 
sentence. Their decision.denoted “ a foregone conclusion.’ 
The council were the passive creatures of an arbitrary and wick- 
ed woman, and submitted, with crouching imbecility, to Impe- 
rial dictation.* 

‘The Byzantine and Nicean Councils of the Greeks, were re- 
jected by ali the Latins, except the Italians, and exhibit, in 
striking colors, the diversity of Romanism. The Greeks were 
divided into two factions, the Iconolatrians and the Iconoclasts. 
The former were devoted to the use and worship of images: both 
of which the latter rejected. ‘he Iconolatrians bowed to the de- 
cision of the Nicean Synod, sanctioned by Irene; andthe Ico- 
noclasts submitted to the Constantinopolitan Council, sanctioned 
by Copronymus. ‘The Latins,except the mere creatures of the 
Pope, patronized a third system, and admitted the use of pain- 
ted ana sculptured representations, but deprecated their adoration. 
‘These steered a middle course between the adoration and the des- 
truction of the portrait and the statue, which they admitted into 
the temple, not as objects of worship, but as ornaments of the 
sanctuary and memorials of faith, devotion, and history. This 
system, which is a medium between the worship and abolition of 
symbolical substitutions, was adoptedin France, Germany, Spain, 
and England. ‘This appears from the opposition of the Carolin 


Books, the English clergy, and the Frankfordian and Parisian 
councils. 
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_, The Carolin Books, which were the composition of ti 
French clergy, in the name of the French Monarch, who pubs 
lished the work as his own production, deprecated Iconoclasm 
and Iconolatrianism, and censured the Byzantine and Nicean 
Councils, The Imperial critic and theologian arraigned the 
_ Byzantines for ignorance, indiscretion, and temerity, in confoun- 
_ding images with idols, and banishing these ornaments of the 
temple, these memorials of piety, and helps of instruction. 

The Royal disputant, however, stigmatized the Niceans with 
the deepest marks of reprehension, contempt, and severity. He 
disclaimed their authority and deprecated, in the strongest terms, 
their anathemas and errors. He called the Nicean Council the 
false synod of the Greeks, and ridiculed its assumed universality 
as a mere dotage: while he exposed the madness of their impre- 
cations against all who rejected their superstition. These obser- 
vations, the Western Emperor accompanied with many cutting 
reflections on the Eastern Empress and the Byzantine Patriarch, 
who had patronized the impiety. 

The French Sovereign refuted all the arguments of the Nice- 
ans, and proscribed all image-worship of every description. He 
condemned this kind of adoration, in all itsforms; whether deno- 
minated veneration, worship, salutation, honor, homage, or in- 
vocation: while, in diametrical opposition to the Nicean defini- 
tion, he prohibited the lighting, incensing, and kissing of these 
senseless productions of the pencil or chizel. The Sovereign,in 

_ direct opposition to the Holy, Ecumenical assembly of Nicea, in- 
terdicted the honoring of imageseven with relative worship or the 
veneration due, under the Jewish establishnient, to the Ark, the 
Cherubim, and the Mercy-seat, or, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, to the Bible, the Cross, and the Chalice. Image-worship, in 
all its forms, he characterized as superfluity, superstition, va- 

_ nity, sacrilege, and superlative absurdity. 

The Carolin production’s opposition to the Nicean Council 
has been acknowledged by all the candid critics of Romanism ; 
such as Daniel, Du Pin, Morery, Bruys, and Mabillon. The 
Carolin Books, says Daniel, “represent the Nicean convention 
as the object of execration, and turn all its arguments into ridi- 
cule.” Similar statements are found in Du Pin, Morery, Bruys, 
Mabillon, and many other historians. 

These statements are corroborated by the admission of those 
who deny the genuineness of the Carolin Books, such as Bellar- 
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min, Surius, Sanderus, and Alan.e These critics a ace unt the 
Carolin publication a forgery, composed by some friend of Icono . 
clasm,and transmitted by Carolus to Adrian for refutation. “The 
insinuation of forgery has been amply confuted by Alexander and 
Juenin; and is nowabandoned. But the patrons of this opinion, 
grant, that the design and tendency of the Imperial production | 
was to overthrow the Nicean Council and a. worship. 

The Nicean Council, 1ejected, in this manner, by the French, 
was also disclaimed by the English. Offa, King of the Mer- 
cians, transmitted a copy of its acts to the British clergy, who, 

according to Hoveden and Westminster, condemned its defini- 
tion as contrary to the faith_and worthy of execration by the 
whole Chureh of God.4 Alcuin, at the instance of the English 
episcopacy, confuted the Nicean dogma on Scriptural authority, 
in awork which was afterward presented, in their name,to Caro- 
tus, the French King. 

The Nicean Roincil disclaimed, 1 in this manner, by es 
French and British clergy, was, in 794, condemned at Frankfort, 
by the whole Western prelacy. This synod was assembled by | 
the Western Emperor from all Italy, France, Germany, Spain, / 
and England, and consisted of 300 bishops, with the Roman, } 
Pontiff’s Vicars, Theophylact and Stephen. ‘The Frankfordian/ 
Council, Baronius admits, was, from its numbers and the presi-/ 
dency ofthe Papal Legates, called Plenary or General.e 

Its second canon “condemned the definition of the Nicean 
Council, on the worship of images. ‘The Frankfordians called, 
the Nicgean, the Byzantine Council, because it began and ended 
at Constantinople. Alan, Valentia, Vasquesius, and Binlus, in, 
consequence, have, to reconcile the jarring councils, alleged;that 
the Fathers of Frankfort condemned, not the assembly under 
Irene, in favor of image-worship, but the synod, under Copro- 
nymus, in favor of Iconoclasm. But the supposition is unfound-. 
ed and, at the present day, rejected by the ablest Popish critics. 
The Frankfordian canon donde emblematicadoration; &,there-. 
fore, is in direct hostility to the Nicean definition. This con- 
demmation of the Niceans by the Frankfordians was maintained. 
by all the cotemporary historians, and has been admitted by all 
the Papal authors, possessing any candor, till the present day. 
The fact is attested by Eginhard, Hincmar, Adhelm, Ado, Con-. 
rad, Regino, Aimon, Herman, and Aventin, as well as by Ma- 
billon, Bellarmin, Velly, Platina, Baronius,. Perron, _Cassander,. 


ce Bell. It. 15, Sand. If. 5, 
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Morery, and Du Pin. “The second canon of Frankfort,” 
says Mabillon, ‘‘was enacted against the Byzantine or Nicean 
Synod of the Greeks, which the French, at that time, did not 
account universal, because it was composed of the Orientals, and 
not yet received by the Westerns.” According to Bellarmin, 
“TImage-worship and the Sixth General Couneil, were proscri- 
bed at Frankfort.” ‘The Frankfordians, says Velly, ‘‘unani- 
mously rejected the authority and universality of the Second Ni- 
cean assembly.” ‘The statements of Platina, Baronius, Perron, 
Cassander, Morery, and Du Pin, are similar,to those of Mabillon 
Bellarmin, and Velly. 

The Frankfordians, besides condemning the Niceans, “‘probi- 
bited all kinds of image-worship,” without any exception or li- 
mitation.€, Theassembly, in the second canon, interdicted this 
kind ofhomage,“in allits forms,’ whether denominated respect,ho- 
nor,invocation,worship,or adoration. One,indeed,can hardly help 
feeling some pity for Baronius, Alexander, Maimburg, Pagius, 
and Juenin, in their attempts to elude the unequivocal, unquali- 
fied, and unsparing prohibition, contained in the unyielding and 
unmanageable canon. The Frankfordian council also adopted 
and sanctioned the Carolin Books, which had proscribed every 
species of symbolical adoration. The Carolin Books, besides, 
had approved the sentiments of Gregory, the Great, who, in his 
Epistle to Serenus, had denounced every description of image- 
worship. ‘The language of the Pontiff, the Emperor, and the 
Council, on these occasions, is so clear and unambiguous as to 
defy all the eflorts of shuffling, evasion, and chicanery. 

The I*rankfordian Council was followed by the Parisian Sy- 
nod, under Lewis,in 825. ‘This assembly met at the sugges- 
tion of Michael, the Grecian Emperor, by permission of Euge- 
nius, the Roman Pontiff, and by the authority of Lewis, the 
French King. Michael sent a sclemn embassy to Lewis, re- 
questing his interference with Eugenius for the settlement of the 
protracted divisions, respecting emblematic worship. Lewis 
interposed his influence; and endeavoured to engage Eugenius 
against the new idolatry, but without success. ‘lhe Roman Hi- 
erarch, however, granted the French prelacy the liberty of as- 
sembling for the examination of the controversy. A synod, 
therefore, met at Paris, in 825, and consisted of the most lear- 
ned and judicious of the French clergy; such as Agobard, Jere- 


f Secundus est contra novam synodum Graecorum Constantinopoli habitam, id 
est, contra Secundam Nicenam quam Galli tunc pro universali haberi nou ferebat. 
Mabillon,2 311. In synodo Francofordiensi esse definitim ut imagines non aderen- 
tur, Rellarmin, 11. 14. Les peres de Francfort le rejettcrent d'un consentement 1 ga. 
nime et defenderent de le regarder comme Oecumenique. Velly, 1 488. Godea. 5. 
635. Alex. 14.730, 732. Piatina, 107. Bin, 6. 186. Morery, 4. 171. 


g Sanctissimi Patres nostri omnimodis adorationem et servitatem renuentes 
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my, Jonas, Freculf, Theodomir, Amalarius, and Dungal.h 

The sacred synod, assembled in consuitation, decided against 
the Roman Pontiff, the Nicean Council, and symbolical adora- 
tion. I'he Parisians, it must be confessed, treated Adrian, God’s 
Vicar-General, with very little ceremony. ‘he French Episco- 
pacy, in Daniel’s statement, ‘‘spoke of the Roman Pontiff, as well 
as of the Nicean Council,with the utmost contempt,”’and had the 
assurance, according to Bruys, Labbeus, and Alexander, to 
charge his Infallibility with ignorance, superstition, impertinence, 
indiscretion, absurdity, falsehood, impiety, error, obstinacy, and 
opposition to the truth.t This was hardly civil to the head of 
the church, and is calculated to convey no high opinion of French 
politeness in the ninth century. 

The Parisian assembly censured the holy, infallible, Nicean 
synod with equal freedom. ‘The Niceans, these refractory Pa- 
risians found guilty of presumption, ignorance, error, and super- 
Stition, ‘he Grecian Council, also, according to these French 
critics, tortured Revelation and tradition to extort evidence in 
favor of emblematic adoration. The Nicean definition was re- 
presented as contrary to reason, revelation, and tradition: and 
many passages, in proof of this allegation, were callected from 
the Fathers and other ecclesiastical monuments. ‘The Carolin 
Books against the Nicean council and sculptured adoration, were 
read, approved, and sanctioned) he French clergy, it seems, 
were insensible to Nicean Infallibility. 

‘The French convention, in unequivocal lang age, condemned 
image-worship, and in very unflattering terms, ‘traced the ori- 
gin of this pestilential superstition, in Italy,to ignorance and the 
wickedest custom.” ‘The Parisian prelacy would allow this 
plague no better origin than Roman and Italian usage, ignorance, 
andatrocity. ‘helikeness ofthe saint,they described asunworth 
ofadoration, and interior to the cross and the holy vessels of the 
sanctuary.™ 


h Mabillon, 2. 495. Alex. 14.749. Bruy.2. 9. 
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The Latins,in this manner, through Germany, France,Spaix, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, rejected the new form of idola= 
try. The French, in particular, resisted the novelty with firme. 
ness, spirit, and freedom. This,in consequence, Sirmond called: 
the Frenchheresy. The impugnersof the superstition in France,, 
Mezeray describes as supérior innumberand erudition. Daniel, 
following Mezeray, represents the innovation as deprecated by 
the more numerous and learned of the French nation. These, 
in the strongest language, denounced the adoration of images, 
though steering a middle course between their worship and aboliti- 
on, they permitted their use, for the ornament df temples, the ing 
struction of spectators, and the encouragement of devotion. 

~ Charlemagne, Agobard, Jonas and Walafrid, in particular, re~- 
sisted the novelty with distinguished ability. ‘This has been sta-. 
ted in clear terms by Godeau, Mabillon, and Mezeray. Godeay 
yemarks that the French King wrote a work against this kind of. 
worship to Pope Adrian. ‘The Carolin Books, also, were poin-. ‘ 
ted against the rising superstition. Agobard, Archbishop of Ly-. 
gns, acted a.distinguished part in the controversy. ‘This prelate, 
Mabillon observes, recommended the destruction of images ra-, 
ther than their adoration. ‘This description of homage, even, 
when relative, Agobard, says. Godeau, ‘‘declared a violation off 
the faith, a, change of forms rather than a.renuaciation of idols, 
and an act inconsistent with the-sincere worship of God.” Jo-. 
nas, bishop of Orleans, accarding to this historian, ‘‘ entertained: | 
the same opinion.” Mezeray delivers the same aceount of Jo- 
nas and Agobard, and relates their hostility to the new mode of: 
worship. Walafrid, though more moderate, avowed, on this to> 
pic, similar sentiments. The French, Mabillon grants, “‘persis- 
ted in this system tillthe end of the ninth ceatury.”! 

Such. was, the hostility in the West against image-worship. 

its destiny, in the Fast, was less uniform. ‘The propagation of” 
the impiety among the Greeks, with whom it originated, was,, 
for half a century after as well as before the Nicean council,. 
attended with inany contests, vicissitudes, and variations. The. 
impress Irene had, daring the minority of her son Constantine, 
established the superstition by an ecclesiastical decision, which, 
she supported by civil enactments. Idolatry, in consequence, | 
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gained a temporary triumph. The victory, however, was titt- 
sitory. Constantine,on obtaining a shadow of p ower, proceeded, 
says Platina, to repealthe synodal and Imperial laws, in favor of 
emblematic worship. But Constantine’s authority was also tem- 
porary. The orthodox mother deprived the heretical son of his 
power, his eyes, and, some say, his lifes and by these means, res- 
tored the painted, woven, and sculptured Gods to all their glory. 
Their adoration, however, was destined soon to ex perience ano= 
ther revolution. Irene, the tender parént and pious Empress, de= 
parted, and was enrolled, as a Saint, inthe firmament of Gré- 
cian Menology, in which, till the present day, she shines as a 
star of the first magnitude. Nicephorus, her successor, allowed 
za general liberty ef worship, which, accordingto the imonks, 
caused his temporal and eternal perdition.™ Michael’s reign 
was marked by imbecility, superstition,and idolatry; whilst the 
monks and idols, that he patronized, were ineapable of support= 
ing their votary on tke throne. | 
The accession of Leo, the Armenian, avain changed the seen 
He assembled a Council, at Constantinople, in the year 814, 
This Synod approved and confirmed the Byzantine Council, and, 
at the same time, condemned and anathematized the Nicean 
convention, ‘The Emperor, in consequence, was assailed with 
all kinds of vituperation, slander, and obloquy. A Byzantine 
Synod of 270 Bishops called his Majesty the harbinger of An- 
tichrist and the fiery oven of blasphemy.» ‘I'he Imperial hos= 
tility to image-worship,these holy men compared te the fury ofa 
lion, rearing in the forest for his preys 
Michael, Leo’s assassin and successor, granted universal tol. 
ration, which, he hoped, would be attended with general 
tranquillity. But his clemency only provoked the insolence of 
the faction that abetted idolatry, who refused to grant the liberty 
-which they claimed. ‘heir fury aroused Imperial vengeance, 
Michael, in $21, called a Council, to determine the controver- 
sy. But the partizans of the idols, pretending that it was unlaw- 
ful for the patrons of Catholicism to meet the abettors of heresy, 
refused to attend. The Kmperor afterward treated the haughty 
faction with rigor. Michael’s timidity, however, mitigated kis 
_ severity. But Theophilus, his son and successor, regardless of 
fear or pity, was the determined and uncompromising patron of 
Iconoclasm. His energy restored tranquillity to the state, ahd 
banished idolatry, in a great measure, from the Church. The 
Clergy and laity, submitted to the Imperial authority; while the 
Kasterp and Western Christians seemed again to relinquish idolas 
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try.°. The Grecian Monks alone, in the East, and the Latin Pon- 
tiff,with his immediate cependants,continued to murmur and An 
port the bonor of the Idols. 

Such were the dissensions which raged in Christendom, for a 
century,on image w orship. ‘This diversity has been ailcntisae by 
"Farasius, Ageia, and Daniel, a Patriarch, a Pontiff, and a 
Jesuit.» ‘Farasius, the Byzantine Paivinceh: in 784, lamented 
the schisms and divisions in the Christian Commonwealth. He 
represented the Byzantine Church, as having embraced, on this 
subject, a different system from the other Oriental Christnay: 
and the result, he added, was mutual anathemas. Adrian, the 
Roman Pontiff, declared, in his letter to the Emperor, that all 
the Kastern world, on this topic, had erred, prior to the accession 
of his Grecian Majesty. Daniel acknowledges the prevalence 
of this heresy, in Uriental Christendom, as well as in the Wes- 
tern communion. Amidst this diversity, however, an over- 
whelming majority, according to the confessions of ‘Tarasius, 
Adrian, ‘and Da niel, disclaimed the faith of symbolical worship. 

Image-worship, after the revolutions, vicissitudes, and vari- 
ations of more than a century, was finally established, in the 
East, by the Empress Theodora. Theophilus dying left Theo- 
dora, his widow, guardian of the Empire, during the minority of 
his son Michael. ‘Ihis delegated power, she used for the resto- 
ration of idolatry. Her measures were bold, sumunary,’and deci- 
sive. John, the Byzantine Patriarch, who was an Iconoclast, 
Yheodora deposed: and Methodius, who was an Iconolatrian, 
she raised to the Patriarchal dignity. A council, in 842, was 
assembled at Constantinople, in which Iconoclasm was condem- 
ned, and image-worship, in allits Heathenism, was sanctioned. 
John, who bad been Patriarch, received 200 lashes, for being 
in the right. The punishment of the Patriarch had a happy ef- 
fect on the Metropolitans, sufiragans, and inferior clergy. ‘The 
Empress knew the proper argument for the occasion. © ‘lhe logic 
of lashes possessed wonderful efficacy,in enlightening the episcopal 
intellects,regulating the prelatic consciences, and teaching the pro- 
selyted priesthood the duty of idolatry. Many,who had been the 
devoted friends of Iconoclasm, changed their minds and anathe- 
matized, in loud vocileration, the patrons of that heresy. All, 
with unvarying unanimity, uten for the restoration of the 
idols.» ‘The festival of orthodoxy was instituted as a trophy of 
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their triumph, and an annual commemoration of their victory, 
A heresy, say the historians of this controversy, was, in this 
manner, suppressed, which, bursting from the portals of Hell, 
had, for a hundred and twenty years, raged against the Church 
of God.4 

This superstition was imposed on Christendom, not by Syno- 
dal or ecclesiastical authority, but by civil and Imperial despo- 
tism. Only a despicable minority of theclergy, had, on any 
occasion, voted forthe impiety. ‘lhe Christian community, at 
the accession of Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, consis- 
ted, according to Paolo,. Holstenius, and Bingham, of 1800 Bi- 
shops. One thousand were Greeks, and eight hundred Latins, 
These must have been much increased under ‘Theodora, in the 
ninth century. But the greatest number, that, on any occasion, 
voted for symbolical worship, amounted only to 350 in the Ni- 
cean Council. These were all the ecclesiastical troops, which 
Irene could bring to the field, in favor of her darling idolatry ; 
and, ata fair calculation, could amount only to about a sixth of 
the whole, and, therefore, only asmall minority. Three hun- 
dred and thirty eight Grecian Bishops, under Copronymus, vo- 
ted for Iconoclasm: and only the Monks of the East opposed. 
The Roman Pontiff alone and a few of his mere creatures, in 
the West, supported the superstition. All the Latins, these ex- 
cepted, opposed the impiety. But the tendency of idolatry is 
headlong :and downhill. Man, led by sense and imagination, 
delights in a visible Deity or hiseffigy, before whom he may 
bow and prefer his adoration. ‘This tendency of the human tnind 
prevailed, and idols were introduced, in opposition to reason; Re- - 
velation, and common sense. 
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Purcarory, in the Romish theology, is a middle place or 
state, in which departed souls, make expiation for venial faults, 
and for the temporal punishment of mortal sins. Romanism 
represents sin as venial or mortal, or; in other terms, astrivial or 
ageravated. Those who depart this life guilty of mortal or ag- 
gravated sin go direct to Hell, from which there is no redemp- 
tion. Those who die guiltless of venial or trivial sins,and, at the 
same time, of the temporal penalty ofaggravated transgression, 
go immediately to Heaven. But many, belonging to neither of 
these two classes, are, at the hour of death, obnoxious to the pe- 
nalty attached to venial faults andthe temporal pairs of heinous 
iniquity. These, in Purgatory, undergo the due punishment; and 
purified by this means, are admitted into Heaven. All man- 
kind, says the Florentian Council, consist of saints, sinners, and 
an intermediate class. Saints goto Heaven; sinners go to Hell; 
and the middling class to Purgatory.? : 

Agteed, in accordance with the Councils of Florence and 
Trent, on the existence of a middle state, the P opish theologians 
differ on the place and medium of punishment. Bellarmin rec- 
kons eight variations of opinion on its situation. Augustin, ac- 
cording to Bellarmin and Aquinas, divested this intermediate 
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mansion of all material locality: and characterized it as a spiri- 
tval residence for spiritual souls.» The middle receptacle of hu- 
man spirits, the African Saint alleged, isan ideal world. But 
this notion, it appears, he afterward retracted. 

Alexander is doubtful whether the Purgatorial realms are in 
this world; under the earth; in the dark air with devils; in 
the Hell of the damned; or in its vicinity. Chrysostom, Nys- 
sen, and urseus,say Bellarmin and Beda, place it, with Devils 
in the air, between Heaven and Earth. Chrysostom and Nys- 
sen, however, saints as they were, had no opportunity, beyond 
other mortals, of ascertaining the fact: nor was the fiction inven- 
ted intheirday. But Furseus, in a vision, saw the place of ex- 
piation and, therefore, hada right to know. 

Many identify Purgatory with Hell. The punishments, im- 
deed, of the former are temporary, while those of the latter are 
everlasting. But the situation and severity of the Es in the 
idea of these speculators, are the same. 

The majority, however, make this earth the scene of posthu- 
mous expiation. Gregory and Damian with glaring inconsis- 
tency, lay the scene in different parts of the world, where con- 
science accuses or where the criminal offended. His Infallibili- 
ty and his Sajntship could drilla luckless ghost in any convenient 
place, such as an icy stream,a warm bath, a flamy cavern, ora 
burning mountain. Aquinas and Bellarmin show a strong ine 
elination to the theory of Gregory and Damian.? 

The schoolmen place this intermediate state of punishment 
in the bowels of the earth. The vast cavity in the central region 
of the world, is, according to these theologians, divided into four 
apartments, Sieh form Hell,Purgatory,and the Limbo of Infants 
and of the Fathers. ‘The two former, it appears, are in the same 
neighbourhood.® The prison of an itdved § is raised above Purgato- 
ry, say the Schoolmen and Innocent, the Third, so that the 
flames of the latter come not near the former’s establishment. 
The prison of the Fathers was left empty, at the descent of the 
Messiah, who liberated the Jewish Prophets, Saints, and Patri- 
archs. Its dominions, therefore, are now uninhabited gee its cl- 
ties, if it have any, are useless and may fallinto ruin. Purgato- 
ry, in like manner, will, at the resurrection, be evacuated and 
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all into similar dilapidation.f 

Greg ory, the Great, the Universal Pastor, sanctioned this spe- 
culation , by his unerring authority, Believing this place of tem- 
porary and eternal punishment to be in the central regions of the 
earth, his Infallibility considered the volcanic eruptions of Ve- 
suvius, Aitna, and Hecla, as flames arising from Hell and Pur- 
gatory, which, according to his Holiness, lay in the same neigh- 
bourhood, in the hollow bosom of the world. These Volcanoes, 
said the Vicar-General of God, are an evidence of the Mediter- 
ranean pusition of the Purgaturian prison and the fiery punish- 
ment of its inhabitants. ‘lhecdoric, the Arian King of the 
Goths, says the Viceroy of Heaven, was, at the hour of Death, 
seen descending into a flamy gulph, in Sicily. Souls, says Su- 
rius, appear amid the conflagration and thunders of Hecla, and 
proclaim their sufferance in the flaming fulminations of that 
mountain. Bellarmin proves the central situation of Purgato- 
ry by the most conclusive argument. The place of temporary 
as well as eternal punishment, says the Cardinal, must be the 
point opposite Heaven, which, itis clear, is the cavity of the 
earth. Rosaccio, an Italian Doctor of Physic and Philosophy, 
in 1620,determined the topography ofthis city with mathemati« 
cal precision. Its citizens, living in the interior of the globe,are, 
according to the Italian philosopher, exactly 15750 miles above 
the sphere of Hell, and 25505 miles from thé inhabitants of the 
world. This at once, fixes the situation both of Hell and Pur- 
gatory and is clear, exact, and satisfactory. 

‘The medium of punishment is uncertain as the situation of the 
place. ‘lhe general opinion, however, favors the agency of fire. 
This was the idea entertained by the Schoolmen. ‘The Latins, 
in the Council of Florence, maintained,with the utmost perspicu- 


ity, the same theory, though, in complaisance to the Greeks, © 


the term was omitted in the synodal definition. ‘The Floren- 
tians were followed by the synod of Diamper, which is received 
in the Romish Communion. ‘The Catechism of Trent copied 
after the Schoolmen and the Councils of Florence and Diamper. 
The Cardinal of Warmia and the theologians appointed to frame 
the Trentin Canon, though they resolved to avoid every difficul- 
ty, differed on the place and medium of Purgation. Some, like 
the council of Florence, wished to mention fire as the means of 
punishment and expiation; while others rejected this idea. ‘This 
' disagreement caused the omission of the term, and the substitu- 


f Nuncvacuus remanet. Bellarmin, Mi: 6. Post Judiciam novissimum non fore 
Purgatorinm. Bellarinin, lL. 4. Purgatoire sera aboli au jour du jugement, Calmet, 
22. 362.Aquin. 3.544, : 
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tion ofa general expression. But the word was introduced into 
the Catechism of Trent published by the authority of the coun- 
cil and the agency of the Pontiff. The same has been sanction- 
ed by the majority of the Popish theologians; such as Gregory, 
Aquinas, Surius, and Bellarmin. Bellarmin, however, is doubt- 
ful, whether the fire is proper or metaphorical! Venial impuri- 
ty, the Cardinal thinks, may be expunged by the application of 
allegorical or figurative flames. 

Many have represented water, accompanied with darkness, 
tempest, whirlwind, snow, ice, frost, hail, and rain, as the 
means of Purgatorian atonement. Perpetua, in a vision, sawa 
pond in this land oftemporary penalty, though its water was in- 
accessible to the thirsty inhabitants,whom it only tantalized with 
illusive mockery. Gregory, the Roman Pontiff, soused Pascasi- 
us a Roman Deacon, in the warm baths of Angelo, for the ex- 
piation of his venial sins. Severin of Colonia appeared to Da- 
mian, immersed in a riverin which he was steeped as an ab- 
stergent for his trifling contaminations. ‘The water of this coun- 
try, in the most authentic accounts, is both hot and cold: and 
the wretched inhabitants, pass, in rapid, but painful transition 
from the warm to the frosty element, from the torrid to the frigid 
zone. ‘The Purgatorians enjoy, in succession, the cool and the 
tepid bath; and are transferred, without any useless ceremony, 
from the icy pond to the boiling caldronJ 

These accounts have been authenticated by travellers, who 
visited this Subterranean Empire, and who were privileged to 
survey all its dismal scenery. Ulysses, Telemachus, and Aine- 
as were admitted to view the arcana of Tartarus; and Drithelm, 
Enus, and Thurcel, in like manner, were permitted to explore 
the secrets of Purgatory. ‘lhe visions of the three latter are recorded 
in the prose of Beda and Paris, as the gloomy path of the three 
former had been blazoned in the poetry of Homer, Virgil,. and 
Fenelon. The travels of the heroes, however, were attended 
with greater difficulty than those of thesaints. Ulysses, Telema- 
chus, and Aineas were entangled, on their journey, with the 
encumbrance of the body; while Drithelm,Enus,& ‘lhurcel,unfet- 
tered by that restraint, winged their easy way and expauated in 


i Tatini dicentes Purgatorium ignem esse. Bin. 83564, Hi dubio procul, in 
supradicto igne quod Purgatorium appellari solet purgantur. Crabb, 3. 376. Est 
purgatorias ignis. Cat. Tri. 50. Per ignem aliasque poenas abluantur. Syn. 
Diam. in Cossart, 6« 20. Paolo, 2. 633. 

~ Non sit metaphorice dictus, sed verus ignis corporeus. Aquin, Par, III. Q. 70. 
Art. 111, P. 547, 
~ In Purgatorio sicut etiam in inferno esse poenam ignis, Sive iste ignis accipias 
tur proprie sive metaphorice, Bellarmin, LI. 10, 
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gpixit through Purgatory, in all its sulphurous. walks, gloor 
my retreats, “and roasting furnaces. 

Drithelm, whose story is related by Beda and Bellarmin, was 
Ted on his journey by an anget in shining raiment; and ee 
eeeded, in the company of his guide, domaras the rising of the 
sun.. The travellers, at length, arrived in a valley of vast di- 
mensions. ‘This region, to the left, was covered with roasting 
farnaces, and, to the right, with icy eold, hail, and snow. 
‘The whole valley was filled with human souls, which a tempest 
seemed to tossin all directions. ‘lhe unhanpy Spirits, unable, 
in the one part, to bear the violent heat, leaped into the shive- 
ring cold, which again drove them into the scorching flames 
which cannot be extinguished. A numberless multitude of de- 
formed souls, were, in this manner, whirled about and tormen- 
ted without intermission, in the extremes of alternate heat and 
eold.. This, according to the angelic conductor, who piloted 
Drithelm, is the place of chastisement for such as defer confessi- 
enand amendment till the hour of death. All these, however, 
will, at the last day, be admitted toHeaven: while many, through 
alms, vigils, prayer, and especially the mass, will be liberated. 
even before the general judgment.* 

The story of Enusistold by Paris! This adventurer was a 
warrior and had campaigned under Stephen, King of England. 
Resolved to make reparation,in Saint Patrick’s Pur gatory,for the. 
enormity of his life, Enus visited Ireland. The Son of God, if 
old chronicles may ‘be credited, appeared to theSaint when be 
preached the Gospel to the BesrraL Irish, and instructed the 
missionary to construct a Purgatory at Lough Derg: and pro- 
mised the plenary remission of sin to all who should remain a 
day and’a night in this laboratory of atonement. Fortified by the 
holy communion and sprinkled with Holy Water, the fearless. 
soldier entered the gloomy cave. 

Protected by inv oking the Son of God,. Enus beheid the pu- 
nishments of the wretched Purgatorians.. The groans of the suf- 
ferers soon began to stun his ears. Numberless men and women, 
tying naked on the earth and transfixed with red-hot nails, bit 
the dust with pain. Devils lashed some with dreadful whips 

Fiery dragons gnawed some with ignited teeth; while flaming 
serpents pierced others with burning stings. ‘Toads of amazing 
size and terror endeavoured ,with ugly beaks, to extract the hearts 
ef many. Monstrous, deformed, horrid worms, breathing fire. 
from their mouths,devoured some with insatiable voracity. Some 
hung] in sulphurous flames, with chains,. ‘through their feet jlegs. 
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hands, arms,and heads, or with iron hooks, ina state of ignition, 
through their eyes, nose, jaws, and breasts. Some were roasted 
on spits, fried in pans, or broiled in furnaces. Many were hur- 
led headlong into a fetid, tumbling, roaring river, and, if any’ 
raised their heads above the surface, Devils, running along the 
stream, sunk them again into the cold element. A sulphurous 
well, emitting lames and stench, threw up men, like sparkling 
scintillations,into the air, and again received them falling into its 
burning mouth. 

Thurcel’s adventure is also related by Paris. Julian, who 
officiated as guide on the occasion, left the body of Thurcel sleep- 
ing in bed, and took only the soul as the companion of his 
journey to the nether world. He wisely, however, breathed life 
into the soulless body, lest, in the spirit’s absence, it should ap- 
pear dead. Having settled these necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments, the two spiritual travellers departed, at night, from En- 
gland fer Purgatory. The two disembodied companions soon 
winged their aerial way to the middle of the world towards the 
East, and entered a spacious fabric of wonderful structure. This 
edifice was the general rendezvous of departed souls, and was 
built by Jesus,the Sonof God, at the intercession of Lady Mary, 
his Mother. The palace, of course, had a respectable archi- 
tect. 

Many souls, in this depot of spirits, and many beyond the 
North wall, were marked with spots, indicating their venial sins. 
The Apostle Paul sat in the palace, at the end of the North 
wall. The Devil and his guards sat without the wall, opposite 
the Apostle. A balance was affixed to the wall, between the 
Apostle and theDevil,in which Paul and Satan, with cordiality, 
precision, and care, weighed the souls. The former had two 
weights, which were bright and Golden; and the latter two, 
which, as might be expected, were dark and smoky. When 
the beam inclined to Beelzebub, the guards threw the soul, wailing 
and cursing, into aflamy gulph, which, of course, was Hell. 
This unceremonious treatment of sinners afforded fine fun to the 
Devils, whose duty, on the occasion, was attended with loud 
peals of infernal laughter. When the beam inclined to Paul, 
the Apostle introduced the soul, through the Eastern gate, to 
purgatory, tomake compensation for its venial crimes. 

Purgatory, according to our subterranean traveller, consists of 
avast valley between two walls, the Northern and Southern. 
The entrance into this ancient domain is occupied with Purgato- 
rian fire. Caldrons, filled with amy pitch, blazing sulphur, and 
other fiery materials, boils or roasts the souls, for the-expiation 
of their sins. These furnaces also exhaled a stench; whieh 
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was not very pleasing to the olfactory nerves; and which caused 
even the disembodied souls, that, on earth, had wallowed in 
filthy gratifications, to cough, hickup, and sneese. Having en- 
joyed the warm bath, the souls, for the sake of variety, were 
introduced into the cold one. ‘Theunhappy spirits exemplified 
the variations of Popery, and passed into a frosty pool, which 
skirted the Eastern extremity of the valley. The water of this 
pool was icy, salt, and shivering. The Spirits, according to 
- their crimes, were immersed in thislake to the knee,the middle,or 
the neck. Removed from this shivering situation,the sufferer had 
to undergo another trial. A bridge, studded with sharp nails and 
. thorns, with their points turnedupwards, had to be crossed. The 
souls walked bare-footed on this rough road,and endeavouring to 
ease their feet, leaned on their hands: and afterward rolled, with 
the whole body, on the perforating spikes, till, pierced and bloo- 
dy, they worked their painful tedious way over the thorny path, 
Passing this defile was often the labor of many years. But this 
last difficulty being surmounted, the spirits, forgetful of their pain, 
escaped to Heaven, called the Mount of Joy. 

Perpetua’s vision may, for the sake of variety, be added to the 
Tartarean travels of Drithelm, Enus, and Thurcel. This 
holy martyr had a brother, called Dinocrates, who died of an 
‘ulcer in his face, in the seventh year of his age. His sister, in 
a vision ofthe night, saw the boy, after his death, going out of a 
dark, sweaty, thirsty place, with a dirty face, a pale color, and 
the ulcer of which he died remaining in his visage. Thesmoky, 
sweaty, thirsty enclosure, in which he was confined, contained a 
pond full of water, which, however, being inaccessible, only 
tantalized the thirsty child. 

Perpetua knew this prison to be purgatory; and her prayers 
and tears, day and night, for his deliverance, were attended with 
their usual success. “She soon had the pleasure of seeing her 
brother clean, dressed, and joyful. The malady,which had dis- 
figured his face, was healed. He had obtained access to the 
Tartarean pool, and, from ayolden cup, swallowed copious pota- 
tions ; aud then played, like a child, through the plain.™ Per- 
petua awaking, understood that the youth was released from pu- 
nishment. All this is very clear and satisfactory. The vision 
presentsa graphic description of Purgatory,as a place of dirt,pale- 
ness, dise ise, heat, thirst, smoke, and tantalizing water; and, 
at the same time, opens a pleasing prospect of Heaven,as a 
country of cleanness, dress, health, water, cups, joy, and, at least 
with respect to boys, of sport, fun, and frolic. 
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. TPerpetua’s dream was eulogized by many of the ancients. Its 
truth and fidelity, in a particular manner. and on several occasi- 
ons, was applauded by Augustin of sainted memory. The re- 
port has also extorted an encomium from Alexander, who, more- 
‘over, discovered that those who deny Purgatory are never privi- 
leged with such visions. Dreams of this kind, the learned Sor- 
bonnist found out, are peculiar to the faithful friends of a middle 
state ofexpiation. He must have been a man of genius or inspi- 
ration to have made such a prodigious discovery Bellarinin sings 
to the same tune. ‘These holy men, says the Cardinal, could 
neither deceive nor be deceived: as they possessed the spirit of 
discrimination and were the particular friends of God. 

_ Such are the visions of Purgatory, recorded by Beda, Paris, 
and Perpetua. ‘he tales are silly as the Pagan Mythology of 
Styx, Charon, and his fabled boat.. The tan is ridiculous 
as any of the sarcastic Dialogues of Lucian, concerning the ferry- 
man of Tartarns, and designed to ridicule the absurdity of Gen- 
tilism. The Protestantism and philosophy of modern days have 
exposed such notions, and made the patrons of Romanism shy 
in recognizing the ridiculous delineations. But the statements, 
howeyer risible, obtained the undivided belief and unqualified 
respect of our Popish ancestors. The denial of these details would 
once have been accounted rank heresy. Bellarmin, in later days, 
swallowed the reports with relish, readiness, and avidity, in all 
their revolting, incredible, and superstitious fatuity “Tbe mo- 
derns, who may choose to reject the tales of folly, will only add 
another instance to the many Variations of P opery. 

_Purgatory, in all its editions, representations, and forms, is 

a variation from Seriptural authority. Revelation affords it no 
countenance. _ No other dogma of Romanism, except image- 
worship, seems to borrow so little support from the Book of In- 
spiration. The Bible, by certain management and dexterity, 
may appear to lend some encouragement to Infallibility, Tran- 
substantiation, and Iixtreme Unction. But the ingenuity of 
man has never been able todiscover a single argument for a mide 
dle place of purification, possessing even a shadow of plausibill- 
ty. The name itself is not in all the Sacred Volume, and the 
attempts which have been made to find the tenet in its inspired 
contents, have only shown the fatuity of the projectors. ‘Ihe 
Book oF Gad; on these occasions; has been uniformly tortured, 
for the purpose of extorting acknowledgements, of which it is 
guiltless, and which, without compulsion, it would obstinately 
deny. The body of anunhappy heretic was never more unmer- 
cifully strained, mangled, and disjointed in a Spanish Inquisition, 
witb the design of forcing coniession, than the Book of Divine 
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Revelation, with the intention of compelling it to patronize Pur- 
gatory. The soul of a venial sinner never suffered more exqui- 
Site torments in Purgatory itself, even if its existence were real 
for the expiation of venial iniquity, than the larguage of the in- 
Spired volume for proof of a place of posthumous purgation. 

The uselessness of attempting Scriptural evidence for this opi- 
hion, indeed, has been acknowledged by many Popish authors, 
Many distinguished theologians have, with laudable candor, ad- 
mitted the silence of Revelation on this topic: and among the 
rest, Barns, Bruys, Courayer, Alphonsus, Fisher, Polydorus, 
Soto, Perionius, Picherel, Wicelius, Cajetan, and ‘T'revern. 
Barns declares “* Purgatorial punishment a matter of human opini- 
on, which can be evinced, neither from Scripture, Fathers, or 
Councils.” ‘The belief of this intermediate place, according to 
Bruys, ‘‘was unknown to the Apostles and original Christians.” 
Courayer, in his Annotations on Paolo, admits ‘* the incorrectness 
of ascribing this dogma to Scripture or even to tradition.” Al- 
phonsus, Fisher, and Polydorus grant the total omission or-rare 
mention of this tenet, in the monuments of antiquity.” Similar 
concessions have been made by Soto, Perionius, Picherel, Wi- 
celius, Cajetan, and Trevern.® 


Bellarmin and Alexander, the two celebrated advocates of 


this theology, have, between them, rejected all its Scriptural 


proofs, and agree only in one Apocryphal argument. Alexan-_ 


der explodes all Bellarmin’s quotations for this purpose, from the 
Oldand New Testament, but one: and this, Bellarniin admits, 
is illegical.c The Sorbonnist, without any hesitation or ceremo- 
ny, condemns seventeen of the Jesuit’s citations, and reduces 
his evidence to a mere shadow. He combats the Cardinal’s so- 
phistry with learning, fearlessness, and effect. The single ar- 
gument, which the iormer represents as demonstrative, the lat- 
ter characterizes as sophistical and inconclusive. ‘he two cham- 
pions of Purgatory contrive, inthis manner, to free Revelation 
from all tendency to countenance the unscriptural and ridiculous 
invention. Both these polemics, indeed, quote the Macabean 
History as demonstrative in favor of a middle state. But this 
book is uncanonical; and is disclaimed, Bellarmin grants, by 
the Jews, and was formerly doubted by Christians.P The proof, 

n Punitio ergo in Purgatorio est res in opinione humana posita quae nec ex 
Scripturis, 1ec Patribuss nec Conciliis deducere potest. Barns, §. 9. Ce que lor 
croit aujourd’hui du Porgatoire avoit ete inconnu aux Apotres & aux premiers fidellese 
Bruy. I. 378. Ce n’est done pas parler exactement que de dire que l’ecriture & la 
tradition enseignent le Purgatoire. Couray, in Paol. 2. 644. In veteribus de Pur, 
gatorio fere nulla potissinum apud Graecos scriptores mentio est. Alphonsus, VJ1I, 
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besides, taken from this work, is founded on intercession for 
departed souls, which by no means supposes a place of propi- 
tiation between death and the resurrection. 

Calmet,the Benedictin,offers three citations,canonical and unea- 
nonical, on this topic. ‘Two of these agree with Alexander’s. 
One is Apoeryphal; and another led Bellarmin, according to 
his own concession, in pressing it to favor his system, into so- 
phistry. Calmet, in the third, supposes, that Paul prayed for 
Onesiphorus, when the latter was dead. But the supposition is. 
unfounded: and, even iftrue, supplication for the dead, as shall 
afterward be shown, supplies no evidence for Purgatory. Chal- 
lenor,a always sly, insidious,and soothing,adduces seven quotations, 
without hinting at their inadequacy or the opposition of ancient 
Fathers or modern theologians.q 
’ The ancients, in Scriptural interpretation on this subject, 
differ, even according to Bellarmin, Alexander, and Calmet, ag 
much as the moderns. ‘The Cardinal, the Sorboliniet: and the 
Benedictin have citedAugustin, Jerom, Gregory, Cyril, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Ato biothis Anselm, and Beda. 
All these have been quoted, and quoted against each other. 
Bellarmin, Alexander,and Calmet have,at great length and with 
extraordinary patience, shown that these authors are at utter va- 
riance on the inspired proofs for the support of a middle state of 
purification. ‘The interpretation which one adopts, another re, 
jects. One approves the exposition which another condemns., 
The collector of their variations, which, on this question, are 
nearly past reckoning, would require the learning of Lardner,and 
their reader the patience of Job. 

The Patrons of this system have urged four Scriptural quotatt- 
ons, which are worthy of attention, dnd will, on this subject, 
show the folly, inconsistency, and variations of Popish advocacy. 
These proofs aretaken from Matthew, Paul, and Peter, The 
Sacred Historian Matthew records our Eord’s Sermon, which 
mentions a prison, from which the debtor shall not escape till he. 
pay “the uttermost farthing.” Bellarmin, Challenor, Milner, 
and the Rhemists say, this prison is Purgatory, which detains 
the venial transgressor till he satisfy for his trivial i Impurity. 

Many Romish saints and commentators, however, give a 
different explanation. Augustin, Jerom, Beda, Maldonat, and 
Alexander say, the prison is Hell, and the punishment avdnlist! 
ings Augustin, a saint of superior manufacture, patronized this 


q Calm. Dict. 3.746. Alex. 9. 365. Tim, -I. 18. Challenor, c 14, 
r Bellarmin, I. 4, Alexan. 9,353, Cal, Com. 22. 361. 
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exposition. Jerom, another saint overflowing with learning, 
gall, and superstition, maintained the same opinion. ‘According 
to the canonized commentator of Palestina, “The person, who 
does net, before the end of his life, pay the last farthing, nien- 
tioned in the words of the Inspired Penman, will never be releas- 
ed from the prison.” The two Roman Saints were followed by 
Beda, an English Monk of learning and orthodoxy. He makes 
the term UNTIL signify endless duration as in the expression of 
‘David, cited by Paul, till I put all your enemies under your 
feet.” Maldonat concurs with Augustin, Jerom,and Beda. The 
learned Jesuit interprets ‘‘the prison to signify Hell, from which 
the debtor, who will be punished with ithe utmost rigor, will 
never escape, because he will never pay.” 

Alexander delivers a similar interpretation, in amore length- 
ened and detailed form. ‘The inspired phraseology, says this 
Doctor, ‘signifies not whence he will afterward depart, but 
whence he will never depart. ‘I he words are spoken of Heil, 
from which the condemned, who undergo the infinite punishment 
of mortal sin, which they can never pay, will never be released.” 
He quotes David and Paul for illustration and confirmation of 
hiscomment. ‘The word until, in Scriptural language, often de- 
notes that the event, to which it refers, will never happen. God 
invited his Son to sit at his right hand, till his enemies should 
become his footstool. But he will not then leave his seat. The 
King of Zion willreign tillevery foe is subdued. But he will 
not then cease to reign. The raven returned not to Noah, “till 
the waters were dried.” Butno return succeeded. Apply this 
to the words of Jesus, in Matthew, and all is clear. The person 
imprisoned, unable to pay, will never be liberated. Augustin 
guotes the same passages from David and Paul, for proof and 
illustration. ‘The Rhemists against Helvidius, on another part 
of Matthew’s Gospel, givea similar explanation of the phrase ; 
and, in this manner, furnish arms against themselves, 

Such is the genuine signification of the passage. Popish 
commentators, in modern times, may be dissatisfied with the 
explanation; and, if they please, call ita heresy. The inter- 
pretation, however, is not the production of Luther, Zuinglius, 
Calvin, Cranmer, orKnox ; but of Augustin, Jerom, Bude, Mal- 
donat, and Alexander: two Saints, a Monk, a Jesuit, and a 
Sorbonnist. 

‘The partizans of Purwakove sie from another passage in 
Matthew. Sin against the dhe Ghost, it is said, shall be foi- 


cer infernus. Nunqnam exituros, quia quiin inferno sunt, nunquam persolvunte 
Maldonat, 121. Non significat wynde nos exituros postea sed nunquam. Quia cum, 
oenas infinitas pro quolibet mortali peccato diluaut damnati nunquam eas persolyunt. 
Raina ex inferni carcere exituri sintde qnibus hoc dictum est. Alex, 9. ot 
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iven, ‘neitherin this world, nor in the world to come.” This, 
the Romish Doctors account their strong hold. This, they reckon 
the impregnable bulwark of their system. This, Alexander who 
condemns all other arguments taken from the New Testament, 
calls demonstration. Carney accounts it the main pillar of the 
mighty superstructure: and_in this opinion, modern Romish 
commentators, in general, seem to concur. Sin, say these cri- 
tics, committed against the Spirit, will not be pardoned, “in 
the world to come,” ‘and this implies, if it does not express, 
that some sins will be remitted in a future world. But forgive- 
ness can haye no reference to Heaven or Hell, and, therefore, 
there must be a middle state of pardon, and this is called Paur- 
gatory. 
' The least discernment might engble any person to see the 
futility of this argument. The Romish Dogma is a variation 
from the words of thesacred historian. Matthew mentions 
forgiveness. But the intermediate state of Popery is not a place 
‘of pardon, but of pain, punishment, and explation. The venial 
transgressor cannot be released from that prison, till he pay the 
uttermost farthing. This is plainly no remission. No sin, 
says Alexander, can be remitted by ordinary law, without satis, 
faction and due punishment, Full expiation Is madein the Pur- 
gatorial state ; and, therefore, there is no remission in the world 
to come, on Popish, any more than on Protestant principles. 

The irremission of the sin against the Holy Ghost in a future 

state, does not imply the remission of other sins. The unpar- 
Ydnableness of one sin infers not the pardonableness of another. 
The conclusion, in this syllogism, is not contained in the pre- 
mises. This, Bellarmin had the discernment to see and the can- 
dor to clntees: He quotes the text, and, from it, concludes the 
existence of a middle state of pardon, oo then, in avowed incon- 
sistency, admits the conclusion to be illogical, The Cardinal, 
in this instance, as in many others, varies from himself. His 
boasted argument, he grants, as he well might, is a pitiful so- 
phism." Mark and Luke have explained Matthew with more 


consistency than Bellarmin. ‘The two inspired historians say, 


this kind of blasphemy shall never be forgiven, and their lan- 
uage,which only prejudice could misunderstand,is synonymous 
with Matthew’s, and explodes the silly and unfounded idea of 
Purgatorian remission. 

‘Thestatements of Mark and Luke, as explanatory of Matthew, 
have been adopted by Augustin, Jerom, Chrysostom, Theophy.- 
lact, Basil, Calmet, and Maldonatv This blasphemy, says 
" t Matth. XIT. 32. Alex. 9. 374 Calm. Dict. 3. 746, 

u_Bellarmin, Ll. 4. Mark, LIT. 29. Luke, XII. 10, 
v Non habet remissionem in aeternum, Aliis verbis & alio loquendi modo eaden 
ipsa est expressa sententia: Avgustin, 5. 390.  Serm. 71. Remitti nobis mud 
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Augustin, “shall never be remitted. M atthew and Mark vary 
in expression,but agree in signification. This sin cannot, at all,. 

be forgiven.” Jerom concurring with Augustin, says, “this 
blasphemy shall, at notime, be remitted.” Chrysostom’s com- 
ment is, if possible, still plainer and more explicit than those of 
Augustin, and Jerom. ‘The scriptural diction, in his explanation, 
means that the perpetrator of this atrocity shall be punished here 
and hereafter: here like the Corinthian fornicator by excommuni- 
eation,chereafter,like the citizens of Sodom, by suflering*‘the ven= 
geance of eternal fire.”Calmet,i in his Dissertations,observes accor- 
dingto the same exposition This sin shallbe pardoned, neither in 
this world nor in the other, that is to say, it is unpardonable in its 
nature.” Maldonat,though he strenuously maintains the Purgato- 

rian system from our Lord’s words, admits that the phraseology of 
Matthew and that of Mark,are synonymous, and signify the eter- 
nal irremission of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 

The original term, translated world, signifies time, age, or 
duration. Jerom, accordingly, has rendered the Greek by a Las 
tin word denoting time. ‘This sin, in the Commentary of this 
Saint, shall be forgiven neither in the present nor at a future 
time.* This expression seems to confine the meaning to the 
present life. The inspired language simply states, that this 
blasphemy would be pardoned neither at the present nor at a fu- 
ture period. The word sometimes signifies the Jewish establish- 
ment and sometimes the Christian dispensation. Matthew, in 
his Gospel, uses it in the former sense. Paul, addressing the 
Corinthians and Hebrews, takes it in the latter acceptation. The 
blasphemy, according to this explanation, wouid be forgiven 
neither under the Jewish or Christian economy, though the lat- 
ter was to be an age of mercy. 

Paul’s words to the Corinthians have also been pressed into. 
the service, for the support of Purgatory. ‘The Apostle of Tar-. 
sus taught the Christians of Corinth that the professor, build- 
ing “wood, hay, or stubble,” on the foundation, though his. 
«work shall be burnt, shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” This 
fire, say Bellarmin, Ward, Challenor, the council of Sens, the 
Latins in the Council of Florence, and many other advocates of 
Romanism, awaits the perpetrator of trifling transgressions in the. 
middle state.* 
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The difficulty of this passage might have caused seme hesita= 
tion in making it the basis of any system. Its difficulty has been 
acknowledged, in emphatic language, by Augustin, Beda, Bel- 
larmin, Alexander, and Estius. Bellarmin represents it as one of 
the obscurest, and, at the same time, one of the usefullest passa- 
ges in all Revelation. Its obscurity, in Bellarmin’s opinion, con- 
tributéd to its utility, as it enabled the Jesuit, with a little 
management, to explain itas he pleased. But Alexander, with 
more sense, candor, and honesty, has, on account of its want 
of perspicuity, rejected it as a demonstration of Purgatory.y . 
- Its obscurity, says Estius, has occasioned many and various’ 
expositions. Bellarmin, Alexander, and Calmet have cullec- 
ted a copious specimen of the jarring interpretations of Saints, 
Expositors, and Divines, on this part of the Inspired Volume, 
and their collections aflord no very flattering view of the unity 
of Roinanism. 

The principal significations, which have been attached to the 
Apostolic expression, are three. Gregory, Augustin, Bernard, 
and Beda account the fire a metaphor for tribulation, temptation, 
or trial in this life. The Roman Pontiff and Saints, as well ag 
the English Monk, refer the expression to the pains endared; 
not after, but before death; and so exclude posthumous expiation. 
Similar to this is Cajetan’s explanation, who makes it signify 
severe judgments.” 

Origin, Ambrosius, Lactantius, Basil, Jerom, and Augustin, 
according to Kstius,reckon the language literal and refer it te the 
general conflagration, on the day of the last judgment ; though 
Purgatory, at that period, will, according to Bellarmin, be eva- 
cuated and left empty. ‘his ancient interpretation has been 
followed by Lombard, Aquinas, Haimo, Alcuin, and Estius. 
This party make saint and sinner pass through the fiery ordeal, 
which will try the work of every one, whether he build gold 
and silver on the foundation, er wood, hay, andstubble.*. But 
the intermediate place of purgation, in the theology of Roman- 
ism, contains only the middling class, who are guilty of venial 
frailty. 

Chrysostom and Theodoret interpret Paul’s diction, to sig- 
nify the unquenchable fire of hell, and these two Grecian com-< 
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solntatoy have been followed, say re Noe -Calmet, and A- 
Texander, by Theophylact, Sedulius, and Anselm. b This 
was the opinion of the whole Grecian communion. The Greeks, 
accordingly, in the Council of I'lorence, represented the fire 
mentioned by the Apostle, not as Purgatorian, but eternal. 
Alexander and Erasmus also declare against the Popish expo- 
sition of Paul’s language; and display the singular unaniinity of 
Romish theologians, commentators, and saints. Gregory, Augus- 
tin, Bernard, fas ae appear, on this topic, against Origin, 
Ambrosius, Hilary, Lactantius, Jerom, Lombard, Aquinas, Hai- 
rno, Alcuin, and Estius; and all these against Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, |heophylact, Beralins, and Amelie. Saint encounters 
Saint, and Sains attacks commentator: and all these, 
formed in deep phalanx, explode from Paul’s words, the mo- 
dern fabrication of Purgatory. 

‘The searching fire, mentioned by the Apostle, is not purga- 
torian but probatory. Its effect is not to purify but to try. ‘The 
trial is not of persons, but of works. The persons, in this orde- 
al, shall be saved; while the works, if wood, hay, or stubble, 
shall be nauraed. The Popish Purgatory, on the contrary, is 
not for probation, but expiation, and tries, not the acticn, but 
the agent, not the woik, but the worker.¢ ¥ 

The scriptural language, in this case, is metaphorical. The 
foundation and the superstructure, consisting of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, or of wood, hay, and stubble, as well as 
the scrutinizing flame, all these are not literal, but figurative. 
The phrase, ‘‘so as,” it is plain, denotesa comparison. The 
salvation, which is accomplished so as by fire, is one which, as 
critics have shown from similar language in sacred and profane 
authors, is eflected with difficulty. ‘Amos, t he Hebrew pro- 
phet, Eeprepents the Jewish nation, who where rescued from 
imminent danger, ‘as a fire-brand, plucked out of the burning.” 
Zachariah, another Jewish seer, in the same spirit and in similar 
style, characterizes a person, who was delivered from impend~ 
inig destruction, as a brand, snatched“ out of the fire.” Dicti- 
on ofa similar kind, Calmet, Wetstein, and other critics have 
shown, has been used by Livy, Cicero, aud Cyprian, for de~ 
noting great severity, hazard, and difficulty. Paul, in like man- 
ner, designed to tell us, that he who should blend vain, curious, 
afd useless speculations with the truths of the gospel; but 
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should rest, nevertheless, in the maia, on. the only hasis, woalg, 
in the énd, be saved: but with the difficulty of a person, wie 
should eseape with the possession of his lite, but with the loss 
of his. property, frony an overwhelming conflagration : or, ac- 
cording to Listius,. like the mexchant, who should gain the shore 
with the destruction ef his goods, but the preservatiou wf Ris life, 
from the tempest of the sea,¢ 

Peter has also. been quoted. in, favor ef Purgatory. Our 
Lord, says the Galilean Fisherman, ‘ preached to the Spirits, 
in prison.” ‘Ehis prison, according to many modern abettors of 
Romanism,, is the imtermediate state ef souls, ito which the 
Son of God, after his Crucifixion, and before -his: Resurreetion, 
descended, for the purpose of. preaching the Gospel to its suffering: 
inmates. 

The obscurity of this text shows the folly of making it the 
foundation of any theory. Augustin, Bellarmin, and Estius: 
confess its difficulty, which, as might be expected, has eccasion- 
ed a, variety of, interpretations. Lorinus, without exhausting 
the diversity, has enumerated ten different expositions. Mon- 
tanus makes the prison mean the ark, in which Noah and his 
family, during the flood, were confined. Some, by the prison, 
understand Hell, into. which, they allege, Jesus descended to 
preach the Gospel to Pagans and Infidels. ‘Vis interpretation, 
Calmet and Estius eall error and heresy.. Some say, eur Lord 
preached in the prison, both to the good and the bad.. Some- 
maintain, that he preached only to the good ; while others aver: 
that he preached only to. the bad, to-wham he proclaimed. their 
condemnation. * 

The principal interpretations ofthis difficult passage are two. 
The prison, according to one party, is the Limboof the Fathers 
er the bosom of Abraham, into which the Son. of God,some time 
between his crucifixion and resurrection,descended to liberate the 
Jewish. Patriarchs, Prophets, and. Saints.. ‘This, say Calmes, 
and the Rhemists, was the common. opinion of the ancients - 
sach as Justin, Clemens, Athanasius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerom, 
Ambrosius, and Hilary. ‘The Schoolmen, at a later period, 
adopted the same belief. ‘This interpretation las been followed by 
the Trent Catechism, the Rhemish Annotators, and, indeed, by 
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the generality of modern Popish Theologians. ; 

The prison, according to asecond party, is Hell, in which 
thuse who, in the days of Noah, were incredulous, were, inthe 
time of Peter, incareérated for their unbelief. ‘These spirits were, 
prior to the flood, in the body and on earth; but, in the Aposto= 
lic age, were consigned to the place of endless punishment. To. 
these, Jesus, before their death, preached, not in his humanity, 
but in his Divinity: net by his own, but by Noah’s ministry. 
He inspired the Antediluvian Patriarch to preach righteousness 
to a degenerated people. He officiated, says Calmet, not in 
person, but by his spirit, which he communicated to Noah, 
Augustin, among the ancients, and Aquinas, among the School- 
men, were the great patrons of this interpretation: and the 
African Saint and the Angelic Doctor have been followed by 
Beda, Hessel, Calmet, and many other commentators, both 
in the Romish and Reformed Communions.& } 

The interpretation, which would make the prison to signify 
Purgatory, is entirely modern & was utter ly unknown to the anci- 
ents. The exposition is not to be found in all the ponderous tomes 
of theFathers, Bellarmin andAlexander,in their laboured attempts 
to.evince posthumous purgation, omit this passage. ‘The Cardi- 
nal has adduced many Scriptural quotations to prove an unscrip- 
tural absurdity; andthe Sorbonnist has endeavoured to support 
the same superstition, from the pages of Revelation. Both, how- 
ever, omit the words of Pope Peter. The omission is a silent 
confession of the argument’s utter incompetency, in the opini- 
on of these distinguished authors, and a confirmation of its novelty 
as an evidence of purgatorian purification afterdeath. Bellarmin’s 
nineteen quotations comprehend all that were alleged for this 
theory in hisday. Alexander reviewed all the Scriptural proofs, 
which had been formerly urged on thiscontroversy © Butneither 
Rellarmin nor Alexander mention this prison of the Antedilu- 
vians. ‘The citation was pressed into the ranks by some it 
scribblers, at a loss for an argument. 

The nfison, therefore, according to some, was Hell; she 
according to others, the Limbo of the Jews. None, except a 
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few infatuated, seribbling, nonplused moderns, make it signify 
Purgatory. Beda and Bellarmin, however, have placed Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and the Jail of the Hebrews in the same neighbourhood ; 
and our Lerd, when he descended to the subterranean Lodgings 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their companions, had, per- 
haps, given the citizens of Purgatory acall andan exhortation.h 
He might,when he was in the vicinity, have paid these suffering 
Subterraneans a visit and preached thema sermon; though a 
Mass, if modern accounts may be credited, would have been 
more useful. But the Son of God, it would appear, was, some 
way or other, unaccountably guilty ef neglecting the latter ce« 
remony. 

Purgatory is a variation from tradition, as well as from Reve= 
lation. None of the ancients, for 400 years after the Christian 
era,mention any such place. ‘The intermediate state of purifica- . 
tion of souls, between death and the resurrection, is unknown 
land in the monuments of Christian antiquity. 

Many. of the Fathers testify, in the plainest language, against 
an intermediate state of expiation. - l’rom these, may, as a spea 
cimen, be selected Augustin, Ephraim, and Epiphaniusi Aue 
gustin, while he ownsa Heaven anda Hell, rejects, in unqua- 
lified and emphatical language, ‘‘the idea of a third place; as 
unknown to the Church and foreign to the Sacred Scriptures.” 
Ephraim, like Augustin, ‘acknowledges a Heaven and a Hell, 
but disclaims, in the clearest terms, the belief of a Middle Place.” 
“To avoid Hell, is,’ he avers,‘‘to obtain Heaven, and to miss 
‘Heaven, is to enter Hell.” Scripture, he adds, teaches no third 
region, Epiphanius admits‘‘no use or advantage of piety or of 
repentance after death.” 

‘The silence of the ancients, on this theory, has been granted 
by many moderns ; such as Cajetan, Barns, Alphonsus, Fish- 
er, and Polydorus. Cajetan remarks the omission of this topic, 

-in the Scriptural Canon, as_ well as in the works of the ancient 
-Greek and Latin theologians. Barns, on this subject, ads 
-mits the silence of Revelation, tradition, and councils.  Si- 
milar concessions have been made by Alphonsus, Fisher, and 
-PolydorusJ 

The advocates of thisdogma do not even pretend to the authar- 
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tity of the earlier Fathers ; such as Barnabas, Clemens, Terma’, 
Tonatias, Polycarp, Justin, Tatian, Jreneus, Melito, Athena~ 
goras, and Theophilas. its abettors appeal to no writers, who 
fluurished for 200 years after the Christian era: nor, if we 
except those whe found their speculation ‘on the illegical argu 
ment of prayer for the dead, till the fourth century. These an- 
thors had often occasion te treat on the subjects of Heaven, 
Hell, death, judgment, and the resurrection, Future happiness 
and misery, were frequently, in their works, made to pass in re- 
view before the mind of the reader, amid an entire omission of 
any temporary state of pais, punishment, or expiation. Ignatius, 
addressing the Magnesians, teaches a state of death and of life, 
without theslightest allusion te a middle place. Polycarp wrote 
on thereserrection. Athenagoras,the Athenian Philosopher, coms 
posed a whole treatise on the same topic: and yet neither of 
these authors betrays a single hint, or offers a solitary observation 
en the subject of Purgatory. This themé, so lucrative, interest: 
img, and notorious, in modern times, was unknown te the sim- 
ple pastors, authors, and Christians of antiquity. 

The Latins,on this question, m the Council‘of Florence, quo 
ted, for authority, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory, Am» 
wresius, Augustin, Cyril, and Leo. Bellarmin, Alexander, 
and many other mederns, refer to the sameauthors« But the 
earliest of these flourished in the emd of the fourth century, 
when error and superstitien began their reign, and after a period 
ef wear four hundred years had elapsed from the introduc: 
tion of Christianity. These writers, besides, only testify the 
prevalence of intercession for the dead. But this superstition, 
‘notwithstanding its absurdity, implies, as shall afterward be 
shown, no middle place of purification between death and the 
resurrection. . 

Bellarmin,nevertheless, and many who follow his steps, have 
endeavoured to find this theory in the Fathers. This, they at- 
tempt, in two ways. One consists in confounding the Orige- 
nian Ordeal with the Popish Purgatory. Origen, carried on the 
wings of vaia speculation, imagined that all, saint and sinner, 
prophet, martyr, and confessor, would,after the resurrection at 
the last judgment, pass through the fire of the general conflagra- 
tion! ‘This passage through the igneous element, in the scheme 
of the Grecian visionary, would try, refine, and purify men as 
the furnace separates the alloy frem the precious metals, such &s 
silver and gold. This chimera, broached by Origen, was adop- 
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%e4 by Hilary, Ambrosius, Gregory, Lactantius, Jerom, Ephrairt 
Basil, and many of the Set Replteice. 

But the Ordeal of Origen differs widely from the Purgatory of 
Bellarmin. Origen’s scrutiny begins after the general resur- 
rection, and will be accomplished in the universal conflagration. 
Bellarmin’s Pargatory begins at the day of death, and will ter- 
minate at or before the day of general judgment. Hts inhabi- 
tants will then be translated to Heaven, and the habitation left 
‘empty. These two states of purgation, therefore, will not exist 
even at the same time.. The one ends before the other begins. 

Origin’s-process d'ffrs from Bellarmin’s,also, in the persons 
lexHesen to the refining operation. ‘The Grecian Fanatic’s hot 
‘bath extends to all, soul and body, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The saint, the sinner, and the middling class, whether guilty of 
venial or mortal delinquency, must submit, in this speculator’s 
systein, to the devouring and scrutinizing flame. Holy Mary 
‘herself naust fry, in undistinguished torment, with less exalted 
mortals. diven her God-bearing Ladyship can claim no ex- 
‘emption. The only exception will be Immanuel, who is thé 
Righteousness of Ged. ‘Ihe Roman superstitionist’s laboratory, 
on the: contrary, is only for the intermediate class, who are be= 
‘spattered with venial polletion. Tis furnace, howéver warm and 
‘capacious, will not be allowed to roast the Saint, the Martyr, 
‘or Confessor, and, much less, the Mother of God. 

‘These distinotions will appear from the works of Origen, Hi- 
dary, Ambrosius, Augustin, Lactantius, Jerom, Ephraim, Basil, 
and Aquinas." Origen represents all, after the resurrection, 
as needing and undergoing the purifying flame. He excepts not 
even Peter and Paal. Hilary subjects every individual, even 
Lady Mary, tothe burning scrutiny. His Saintship transfers 
‘even the Queen ef Heaven, without any ceremony, to the rude 
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discipline. Ambrosius, like Origen and Hilary, urges the ‘ne. 
cessity of such an examination, and consigns, to the common 
conflagration, the Jewish Prophets and 1. Christian Apostles, k.ze« 
kiel, Daniel, Peter, and Paul. Similar statements may be found i in 
‘Augustin, EA Jerom, Ephraim, and Basil. The same 
system, according to Bellarmin, Calmet and Estius, was patro- 
nized by Ecumenius, Rupert, “ucherius, Alcuin, Haimo, and 
Lombard, 

Bellarmin,on this subject, acts an unfair, inconsistent,and un- 
candid pait. He first cites Origen, Hilary, Ambrosius, Lactan- 
tuus, Jerom,and Basil, in favor of his Purgatorian theory; and 
afterward -without any hesitation, admits and even exposes 
their error. The Jesuit transubstantiates the Origenian Ordeal 
into the Popish Purgatory; and then, in sheer inconsistency, 
shows, with clear discrimination,the distinction between the two 
systems and the twokinds of purgation; and characterizes Ori- 
genism as a mistake, if not a heresy." ‘This was to vary from 
himself, and to give up the authority of these authors, whom 
he had quoted in support of his darling superstition. 

Bellarmin, in these concessions, has been followed, and with 
_ reason, by Calinet: “stius, Courayer, and Du Pine Calmet, 
in his comment, represents Origen, Hilary,Ambrosius, Lactan- 
‘ tius, Basil, Rupert, Eucherius, and Alcuin as teaching the ne- 
cessity of those who are the most holy, to pass through the fire 
to Heaven. Estius states the same, and adds the names of Au- 
gustin, Haimo, Lombard, and Aquinas. Courayer, on Paolo,as 
well as Du Pin, in his account of these authors, gives a similar 
representation. Calmet, Estius, Courayer, and Du Pin, there- 
fore, like Bellarmin, abandon this argument for an intermediate 
place of expiation. 
~ The patrons of Romanism argue also from the prayers, pres 
ferred by the ancients for the dead, which, they suppose, imply 
Purgatory. ‘The argument, taken from supplication for depar- 
ted sonls, has been urged with great confidence, but little suc- 
eess. The factis admitted, but the consequence is denied. 

The Maccabean history has been cited, toevince the belief of 
the Jews in Purgatorian expiation. Butthis book 1s uncanoni- 
eal. Its canonicity, doubted, says Bellarmin, by the ancient 
Christians was rejected by the Jews, and denied by Cyril, Jerom, 
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Hilary, Ruffinus, Gregory, and the Council of Laodicea., This 
authority, if prejudice were not blind, might decide the cuntre- 
versy. : 
This Apocryphal work hasa greater want than that of canont- 
city, and is deficientin morality, and,is this instance, in mean- 
ing. The author commends suicide. He eulogized Razias for 
a boldattempt to kill himself, with his sword, rather than fall 
into the hands ofthe enemy. ‘This act, the historian calls noble, 
though contrary to the law of God.4 

His reasons for praying for the dead, is senseless, as his enco- 
mium on self-assassination is immoral. Judas collected money 
for this purpose, because ‘‘he was mindful of the resurrection,” 
Intercession for departed spirits, if the slain should not rise again, 
would,he said, be “‘superfluous and vain.”* But the resurrection 
refers tothe body; while supplication for the deceased refers to 
the soul. ‘The body,at death, goes not to Purgatory, even ac- 
cording to Romish theology; but to the tomb, there to wait 
the summons of the Arch-angel. The immortal spirit, if in a 
place of punishment, might need the petitions of the living; 
though the body remain in the grave. The design of mass and 
supplication for the departed, is not to detiver the body from the 
sepulchre, but the soul from Purgatory, which will be entirely 
unpeopled at the resurrection, of which Judas was so mindful. 

The Jews, who fell in the battle of Idumea, were guilty of 
idolatry, which is a mortal sin. The coats of the slain contained 
things consecrated to the idols of Jamnia, These votive offerings, 
the unhappy men retained till their death: and must, therefore, 
as guilty, not merely of venial frailty but mortal transgression, 
have been in a place, not of temporary, but everlasting punish- 
ment ; and, therefore, beyond the aid of sacrifice or supplication. 
The Maccabean historian was as bad atheologian, as moralist, 

The modest author, however, makes no high pretensions, 
He wrote his history, he remarks, according to his ability. This, 
if well, was as he wished; but.fill, would, he hoped,be excused, 
He did, it seems, as well as he could, which, no doubt, is alla 
reasonable person would expect. ‘lhis, however, as the author 
suggests, is one part of his history, which certainly does not dis- 
cover the hand ofa master.® 

‘The argument, at any rate, is,in this case, taken from prayer 
for the dead, which is inconclusive. Intercessions were prefer- 
red for the good and the bad, for the saint and the sinner, in the 
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days oftantiquity. These supplications, says Courayer,tir Paolty, 

“are much more ancient and general than the doetrine of Pur- 
gatory, and were offered for Martyrs and Confessors.” The dog- 
ma, therefore,being more recent than such supplications,cannot be 
founded on this basis.' ‘I’he superstition does not necessarily impl¥ 
atemporary state of punishment, but may be performed for “en-. 
hancing the eternal joys of the blessed, or alleviating the endless: 
Sorrows of those who are sentenced to: destruction. 

The Christian Fathers,.from the days. of Tertullian, who is. 
the first who mentions this custom, prayed for their friends after 
theirdeparture from this earth,& theirentrance ona world of spit 
rits. ‘Tertullian, about the end of the second century, admo> 
nished a widow to pray for her late husband,and to A ae ce 
the anniversary of his death. This, however, was, after his. 
apostacy tu Montanism. But the superstition is natural, andi 
soon, in consequence, became general. ‘The people, says Eu- 
sebius, ‘wept, at the funeral of Constantine, and supplicated’ 
God, with tears and lamentations for the Emperor’s soul. Au- 
gustin, in a similar manner, prayed for Monica; and Ambrosi- 
us for Valentivian and Theodosius. 

All this, however, affords no argument for Purgatory. The 
ancient Christians supplicated for those, who, the moderns wilt 
admit,could not be in a place of purgatorian punishment or pain. 
Gonstantine’s spirit, while the people prayed, had,says Eusebi- 
us “ascended to its God.” Moniea’s soul, before Augustin’ § In 
tercessions, was, tbe saint believed, in Heaven. She already en-. 
joyed what: he asked. v Valentinian had ascended to the flowery: 
scenes of delight, while be enjoyed the fruition of eternal life,. 
and borrowed light from the Sun of Righteousness.” Theodo- 
sius, while Ambrosius petitioned, ‘dived i in immortal light and 
lasting tranquillity.” The Saint, nevertheless, resolved that no» 
day or night should pass, without supplication for the deceased 
and glorified Emperor.” 

‘Phe ancient Liturgies, collected’ by, Renedot, and ascribed to. 
James, Mark, Clemens, Cyril, Gregory, Chrysostom, and Ba- 
sil contain forms of prayer for Prophets, Patriarchs, Apostles,. 
iivangelists, Martyrs, Confessors, and the Mother of Ged. 'T he: 

yiturgy of ‘James contains, a “commemoration of the departed. 
faithful, and a prayer to God, who received their souls, for 4 
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mercifal pardon of their sins.” Mark’s Liturgy ‘‘asks rest and 
remission for all who had slept in the faith, Jeft this world, gone 
to God, and arrived at the mansions of felicity.” The Liturgy 
of Clemens ‘“‘supplicates God to bless all, who, having run the 
course of this life, had come to Heaven, with tranquillity in his 
spiritual bosom, and gladness in the habitations of light and joy.” 
Cyril’s comprehends ‘ta conmmemoration of all the holy, Patri- 
archs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and especially 
the most glorious God-Bearing Virgin, and a prayer for the 
the peace of all their souls, in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Gregory’s contains “ta prayer, used in presenting 
the unbloody sacrifice, for the repose of the Fathers who had 
slept in the faith, a supplication for their refreshment, and a 
Memento of Lady Mary, Mother of God.” Chrysostom’s “ men- 
tions those who had left this world, and gone, in purity of soul 
and body, to God, and prays for their repose in the Celestial 
Habitations.” Basil’s ‘‘remembers all the departed clergy and 
laity, particularly the most Holy, Glorious, Immaculate, Blessed, 
God-Bearing Lady, and prays for the-tranquillity of their souls, 
in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and. in the Bowers 
of bliss,in the Paradise of pleasure, whence, in the light of the 
saints, fly sorrow, sighing, and sadness.”* ss 

Intercessions, in these prayers, were,in this manner, preferred 
for Lady Mary herself. Some of these forms had been in use 
for hundreds of years, and,therefore, if petitions for the dead sup- 
pose astate of Purgatorian punishment, herLadyship, during all 
this time, must have been in a pretty situation. ‘The Roman 
Pontiff and Priesthood, who wield all the treasury. of the 
Church and all the efficacy of the Mass, for departed souls, had, 
it would appear, neglected the goddess of Romanism. ‘These, it 
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‘seems, have shown little respect for their Virgin Patroness, when 
they left the Mother of God, for ages, in such uneasy, vulgar, 
and smoky apartments. His Supremacy, to whom, it appears, 
this gloomy territory belongs, should have paid some attention 
to her Ladyship. Huis Holiness surely might have spared somes 
thing from the fund of supererogation, for sucha particular friend. 
The ecclesiastical bank must have been sadly exhausted, when 
her God-Bearing Ladyship coald not, for so long a time, be pur- 
chaséd out of Purgatory. The clergy should have plied the 
Mass and the Latin Liturgy, which, if wielded with the precisi- 
on of modern times, would, in their amazing potency, soon have 
enabled Holy Mary to scale the walls of the Purgatorian pri- 
son, which is said to bein a very warm climate, and to breathe 
a cooler atmosphere, in-some more respectable and healthy seat. 
The Prison of Purgatory was certainly very scurvy accommoda- 
tions, during so longa period, fer the Queen of Heaven. 
- The ancient Christians prayed for those in Hell, as well as for 
those in Heaven. ‘This fact is stated and the reasons are assig= 
ned by Cyril, E,piphanius, Chrysostoin, and Augustin.y ‘These 
supplications, it was alleged, increase celestial happiness and di-. 
minish infernal misery. ‘lhe torments of the guilty, though, in’ 
the world of spirits, they could not be extinguished, might,it was 
believed, be extenuated; and the joys of the just, though great 
right be augmented. No sufferer, indeed, could, by any advo- 
cacy, be translated fron: punishment to felicity. No transmis- 
sion could be effected from the regions of sorrow, to the mansions 
of joy. Butthe enjoyment of Heaven might be enhanced, and 
the pains of Hell be abated, by the intercessions of the faithful. 
. Purgatory, therefore, formed no part in Christian antiquity. 
‘Fhe idea, hewever, though excluded from Christianity, may be’ 
found in the monuments of Pagan, Jewish, and Mahometan 
Mytholegy. A purgatorian region and process obtained a place 
in the Platonic Philosophy, near 400 years before the commences 
ment of the Christian era. Plato taught this theory in his , 
Phaedoand Gorgias. The Grecian sage divided men into 
three classes, the Good, the Bad, and the Middling. The good | 
comprized men distinguished for temperance, justice, fortitude, | 
liberality, and truth, Philosophers, statesmen, and legislators, . 
whose wisdom, polity, and laws, bad conferred knowledge, im- 
provement,and happiness, on mankind, were all comprehended. 
in this division. ‘ihe bad included all who had spent their days” 
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in the perpetration ofincurable or mortal crimes, such as sacri 
lege and murder. The middling kind occupied the space be- 
tween the patrons of sanctity and atrocity : and their neutrality, 
ata distance from both extremes, left them open to purgation and 
amendment. ‘lhe good, at death, passed, without pain or delay, 
‘to the Islands of the Blessed, and to Habitations of unparallel- 
led Beauty.” The bad, at death, sunk immediately into enc 
less torment, in Tartarus. ‘The intermediate description, ‘‘puri- 
fied in Acheron, and punished tilltheir guilt was expiated, were, 
at length, admitted to the part’cipation of felicity.’ 

‘This fiction, Plato embellished with all the pomp of language, 
metaphor, and fancy. The Athenian sage possessed, perhaps, 
the greatest luxuriance of imagination and elegance of language, 
which have adorned the annals of taste, literature, and philoso- 
phy. His theory, in consequence, though silly and’ chimerical 
in itself, assumes an interest and borrows a charm from the 
witchery of its author's style, the grandeur of bis conceptions, 
and the coloring of his fancy. The Grecian Philosophy, on this. 
subject, has been decorated with the fascinations of Roman elo- 
quence and poetry. Cicero,1n his Dream of Scipio, has clothed 
Piato’s speculation with all the beauty of diction. The soul, 
says the Roman orator, which has wallowed in sensuality, sibs 
mitted to the domination of licentiousness, and violated the laws 


of God and man, will not, after its separation from the body, at- : 


tain happiness, till it shall, for many ages, have been tossed in 
restless agitation through the world. . Virgil has inwoven the 
Platonic fiction, in his immortal /®neid; and represented souls, 
in the infernal world; as making expiation and obtaining purifi- 
cation by the application of water, wind, and fire.@ 

Such isthe dream of Platonic philosophy, Cicer onianeloquence,, 


and Virgilian verse. ‘The existence of a Purgatorian world, if: 


Plato, Cicero, and Virgil were canonical, could be easily evinced. 
The proofs, omitted in the Jewish and. Christian Revelation, 


might be found, with great facility, in the.Grecidn and Roman’! 
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Classics. ‘The topography, history, and polity ofthe Purgato-, 
rian Empire, which-are unmentioned in thesacred annals, are., 
delineated in the Heathen philosophy, poetry, and mythology, : 
The Council of Trent wassilly,or it would have adopted the Works. 


of Plato, Cicero, and Virgil into the canon, instead of the Apo- 
erypha. ‘These had as good a title tothe honor of Canonicity, 


as the Apocryphal Books, and would have supplied irrefragable 


evidence for posthumous expiation, as. wellas for many other 
Romish “oh iin grr 
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The modern superstition, therefore, which has been imposed 
on the world for bpatenity,js no discovery. Platonism, on this 
topic, anticipatet Popery at least a thousand years. ‘The 
Athenian imbodied the fabrication in his’ philosophical specula- 
tions, and taught a system, which, on this subject, is similar to 
Romanism. “The absurdity has, with some modifications, adap- 
ting it to another system, been stolen, without being acknowled- 
ged, from Heathenism; and appended, like a useless and defor- 
ming wen, tothe fair form of Christianity. 

The Jews, like the Pagans, believe in Purgatory. The He- 
brews, though after the lapse of many ages, became acquainted 
with the Heathen philosophy. Alexander, the Great, planted 
a Jewish colony in Egypt; and these,mingling wit h the nations, 
began, in process of time, to blend the Egyptian, Oriental, and 
Grecian philosophy, with the Divine simplicity of their own’ 
ancient theology. ‘This, perhaps, was the channel through 
which this ancient people received thePagan notion of clarifica- 
tion, after death. Thesoul, in the modern Jewish system, un- 
dergoes this process of expiation, for only twelve months after 
its separation from the body: and is allowed, during this time, 
to visit the persons and places on earth, to which, during life, it 
wasattached. Spirits, in this intermediate state, enjoy, on the 
Sabbath, a temporary cessation of punishment. The dead, in 
this system, rested, on the seventh day, from pain, as the living 
from labor. The Jewish, likethe Popish Purgatorians, obtain- 


ed rest, consolation, and vardon, from the intercessions of their 


friends on earth. 

The Mussulmen adopted the idea of Purgatorian punishment, 
| inall probability,from the Pagan, P opish, and Jewish systems. 
The Arabian Impostor formed his theology from Judaism, Po- 
‘pery, and Gentilism, The unlettered prophet of Mecca, it is 
commonly believed,was assisted by an apostatized Christian and 
a temporizing Jew, in the composition of the Alcoran, and in 
the fabrication of Islamism. ‘The notion of posthumous purifi- 
cation had, at the commencement of the Hegira, obtained a re- 
ception into the Church and into the Synagogue ; ; and, from 
them, into Mahometanism. Gentilism, also, in all probability, 
was, in this amalgamation of heterogeneous elements, made to’ 


contribute a part, and all again were, as might be expected, 
modified according ‘to the dictation of passion, prejudice, or: 


fancy.° 
‘Such, on this question, were the notions of Pagans, Jews, and 
Mussulmen. A similar appendage was, in the | progress af sue 
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perstition, obtruded on Christianity. Augustin seems to have 
been the first Christian author, who entertained the idea of pu- 
rifying the soul, while the body lay inthetomb, The African 
Saint, though, in some instances, he evinced sense, judgment, 
and piety, displayed, on many occasions, unqualified and glaring 
inconsistency. His Works, which are voluminous, present an 
odd medley ofsense, devotion, folly,recantations, contradictions, 
and balderdash. 7 

His opinions, on Purgatorian punishment, exhibit many in- 
stances of change, fickleness, and incongruity. He declares, 
in many places, against any intermediate state after death, be- 
tween Heaven and Hell. He rejects, in emphatical language, 
‘the idea of a third place, as unknown to Christians and foreign 
to Revelation.” He acknowledges only two habitations, the 
one of eternal glory, and the other of endless misery. Man, 
he avers, “ willappear, in the last day of the world, as he was 
in the last day of his life, and will be judged in the same state 
in which he had died.” 4 

But the saint, notwithstanding this unequivocal language, is, 
at other times, full of doubt, hesitation, and difficulty. ‘The 
subject, he grants, and with truth, is one that he could never 
clearly understand. He admits the salvation of some by the 
fire, mentioned by the Apostle. This, however, he sometimes } 
interprets to signify temporal tribulation before death, and | 
Sometimes the general conflagration after the resurrection. 
He generally extends this ordeal to all men, without any ex- 
ception: and he conjectures, in a few instances, that this fire 
may, as a temporary purification, be applied to some in the in- 
terval between death and the general judgment. ‘This interpre- 
tation, however, he offers asa mere hypothetical speculation. 
He cannot tell whether this temporary punishment is here, or 
will be hereafter ; or whether it is here, that it may not be here- 
after.” The ivan he grants, is a supposition, without any proof, 
and ‘“‘unsupported by any canonical authority.” He would not, 
however, ‘“‘contradict the presumption, because it might. per- 
haps be the truth.”¢ 
~ Augustin’s doubts show, toa demonstration, the novelty of 
the Purgatorian chimera. His conjectural statements, and his 
difficulty ofdecision affords decisive proof, that this dogiaa, in 
his day, was no article of faith. ‘The saint would never have 
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wade-dn acknowledged ‘doctrine of the Church a subject of doubt, 
hesitation, and inquiry, He would not have represented a ‘asl 
eeived opinion as destitute of canonical authority: much less 
would he have acknowledged a Heaven anda Hell, and, at the 
same time, in plain, direct, unambiguous language, disavow- 
ed athird or middle place. Purgatory, therefore, in the be- 
ginning of the filth century, was: no tenet of theology. Au- 
gustin seems to have been the connecting link, between the 
exclusion and yeception of this theory. ‘The fiction, after his 
day, was, Owing to circumstances, slowly and after i le ages, 
admitted into Romanism. 

Augustin’ s literary and theological celebrity tended to the pro- 
pagation of this superstition. fh bs Saint’s reputation was high,’ 
and his Works were widely. circulated. - His piety, afid indeed 
deservedly, was respected through Christendom.» His influence 
swayed the African Chureh. The African Councils, in ¢heir 
epposition to Pe lagianism, were, in,a particular manner, con- 
trolled by his authority. His fame extended to the Kuropeaa 
nations, and the Bishop of Elippo, from his character for sanc- 
tity and ability, ae through a great partof his life, more 
real power than the: Roman Pontiff. A hint from. a man of: 
his acknowledged superiority would circulate with rapidi ty. and, 
be accompanied with a powerful recommendation, through the 
Christian Commonwealth. 

Vhis superstition, like many others that grew up in the 
dark ages, was promoted by the Barbarism of the times. Italy, 
France, Spain, and England were overrun with hordes of Sava- 
ges. The Goths and Lombards invaded. ‘Italy, France was 
subdued by the Franks; while the Vandals desolated Spain. 
The Martial, but later cca Saxons, from the forests of Ger- 
many, wasted the fairest provinces Ok ¢ Britain, The rude invaders. 
destroyed nearly every vestige oflearning, and, in its stead, in- 
troduced their own native i ignorance, uncivilization, and barbas 
rity. Cimmerian darkness,in conseyuence, seemed to overspread 
the world. Art, science, philosophy,aad. literature appeared, in, 
terror OF disgush, to have fled from barbarized man, and trom 
the general wreck of all the monuments of taste, cultivation, and 
Christianity. The clouds of ignorance extended, to the Asians 
and Africans, as well asto the I. uropeans,and prepared the world. 
for the reception of any ¢ absurdity, and facilitated the progress 
of error, inconsistency, and superstition, 

The innovation, however, notwithstanding the authority of 
Augustin and the Vandalism of the age, made slow progress. 
A love and indetermined idea of temporary punishment and 
atonement after death, but woid of system, form, or consistency, 
Began to float, at random, hrough the vind of men. The 
superstition, ‘congenial with the human soul, especially whem, 
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@estitute of religious and literary attainments, continued, in gra 
dual and tardy advances, to recelve new accessions. ‘The notix 
on, in this crude and indigested state; and augmenting by cons 
tinual accumulations, proceeded to the Popedom’ of Gregory, 
in the end of the sixth century. 

Gregory, like Augustin, spoke, on this theme, with striking 
indecision. ‘he Roman Pontiff and the African Saint, dis 
coursing on venial frailty and posthamous atonement, wrote 
with hesitation, doubt, and inconsistency. His Infallibility, im 
his Annotations on Job, disclaims an intermediate state of pro- 
pitiation. ‘Mercy, if once a fault consign to punishment, will 
hot, says the Pentiff, alterward return to pardon. A holy ora 
malignant spirit seizes the soul, departing, at death, from the 
body, and* detains it, for ever, without any change,’’f This, 
at the present day, would hardly pass for Popish orthodoxys 
his, in medern times, would, at the Vatican, be accounted 
hittle better than Protestantism. — - 

His Infallibility, hewever, dares nobly to vary from himself, 
The Annotator and the Dialogist are not the same person, or at 
least do not teach the same faith. The Vicar-general of God, 
in his dialogues, ‘‘teaches the belief of a Purgaterian fire, pri- 
or to the general judgment, for trivial offences,” % ‘This, it must 
be granted, is one step to modern Romanismi. But his Hole 
ness is still defective. He mentions trivial failings: but says 
nothing of the temporal punishment of mortal delinqueneys 
‘This, to the Severeign Pontill, in the sixth century, was uns 
known land. xi | 

His Holiness is guilty of another variation from medern Ca= 
tholicism. He had nocommon receptacle, nor common means 
of punishment, as at the present day, for the luckless souls satise 
fying for venial frailty. Heconsigns the unhappy Purgatorians 
to various places, and refines them sometimes in. fire and 
sometimes in water. He, accordingly, boiled the spirit of Pass 
casius, for this purpese, in the Hot Bathsof Angelo. Germas 
nus, Bishop et Capua,sew the Roman Deacon, standing in the 
scalding steam, as the punishment of supporting Lauréntius 
against Symmachus, in a contested ‘election for tke Popedom.* 
‘This vapor, his Infallibility seeims to have thought the proper 
menstruam, for thesolution of a hardened soul,and for the prect- 
pitation or sublimation of moral pollution. Steam, which now; 
in the improvement of science, and in the march of mind, pro» 


. f Sisemel culpa ad peenam pertrabit, miseracordia ulterins ad veniam no 
redncet.. Greg. in Job VIII. 10. Humani casus tempore, sive sanctus sive cintivabe 
3 i Ml ¢ iy = ey} Aura rv cw * oe as g 
spiritus egredicntem animam claustra carais acceperit, in aeteraum Sechie dies ie 

permutatione, ieiinebit. Greg, in Job VIII. 8 


Be a culpisy esses ante judiciumy purgatorius ignis credenduz 
ast. Greg. Dial, IV. 39. 
& Pascasium in caloribus stantem invenerit. Labb.5.419. Greg, Dial, IV, 40g 
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pels, by its chymical power, the ship, the coach, and other kinds 
a machinery, was used,in the days of old, for its moral effects, 
in cleansing Purgatorian ghosts from. siatsice stains. The ancients, 
it appears, ‘tae a\steam Purgatory,as the moderns have stoma 
engines. Posterity, therefore, need not boast of superiority 
over their ancestors, who ingeniously applied this element for a 
nobler purpose than any discovery of the nineteenth. century. 
Germanus prayed for Pascasius, who, therefore, escaped from 
_ the purifying steam. But no mention is made of any mass, 
This sublime mummery, which is the invention of a later age, 
had not in Gregory’s time, come into fashion. 

, Daniian,on the contrary, in the eleventh century, represented 
the soul of Severin, Bishop of Colonia, as steeped, for some mise 
demeanors, in a fiver, which, he was igdtietieids would yield the 
hecessary ¢ abstersion for removing the stain shown defilement. 
He soused the departed spiritim water, asa moral lotion of ap- 
proved and unfailing efficacy. Caloric, it seems, isnot the only 
solvent for decomposing the defilement of sin. The cold ele-. 
mentas well asthe hot steam, in thetheory of Gregory and Da- 
mian, the Pontiff and the Saint, will effect this purpose. 

Nidhart, quoted by Hottinger, mentions another mode of pu- 
rifying souls. ‘his consists in consigning them to cold lodgings. 
Some fishermen, it seems, during the time of a violent beat, 

‘found in the water, a mass ofthe coldest ice. ‘his, the fishers 
men having presented to Bishop Theobald, a naked, shivering, 
frozen ghost, which sufiered the pains of Purgatory in this frigid 
concretion, revealed, in loud outcry, from its icy tenement, its 
distress, and begged the aid of Theobald’s prayersi The Bi- 
shop’s intercessions Soon thawed the congealment, and liberated 
the ice-imprisoned spirit. According to Gregory, Damian,and 
Nidhard, therefore, not only fire, but also water, in its fluid, 
frozen,and steamified state, will serve as a wash, in a Purgatorian 
process forpurging venial transgressors. ‘T hese authors, there- 
fore, had discovered or invented no common depot or medium of. 
execution for the unfortunate ghosts, doomed to satisfy for trivi- 
al misdemeanors. 

Gregory, has, by several authors, been represented as the dis- 
coverer or rathér the Creator of Purgatory. Otho, a learned 
historian of the twelfth century,and a man ohedienslina informa- 
tion, accounted this Pontiff’s fabulous Dialogues, the foundation 
of the Purgatorian fiction. Bruys, in modern times, agreeing 
with Otho,represents Gregory as the person who discovered this 
middle state for venial sinners.* His Infallibility certainly sanc- 


i Bellarmin, IT. 6. Godea 3 744. 


j Episcopus audiverit quandam animam cJamantem de ista glacie. Nidhard, 91; 


Hottiag. 6. 1366. 
ky Gregoire en fit la decouverte dans ses beaux dialogues. Bruy.1, 378, Othoy 


Ann, 1146, 
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ehéd the fabfication, with his Pontifical authority: and his 
name and influence, gave it credibility, form, and circulation, 
He enriched the meager figure with several additions, and has 
the credit of becoming the innovation’s early patron and impro- 
ver. Hedid not, indeed, perfect the system. This honor was 
reserved forthe Schoolmen, who, in many instances, completed 
the inventions of their predecessors... But.the unfinished porteatt 
received several new touches from his pencil, which was wana 
the willing instrument.of superstitien. 

The Pontiff himself seems to confess the novelty bf the sys- 
tem. Mary things, says his Infallibility, have, in these last 
times, become clear, which. were fornierly concealed:! This 
declaration is in the dialogue, that announces the existence of 
Purgatory, which, he soak aus was one of the bright discoveries 
that distinguished his age. This consideration, perhaps, will 
account for the Pontifl’s inconsistency. The Hierarch, as al- 
ready shown, both opposed and advocated the Purgatorian the- 
ology. His opposition, perhaps, preceded the happy moment, 
in which the flood of light burst on his mind, and poured the 
knowledge of the new- born faith, with over wilh m ng illuminas 
tion on his.astonished soul; . 

The innovation mentioned, in this manner, with doubt by 
Augustin, and recommended with inconsistency by Gregory, 
men of, high authority in their cay, continued to spread and 
claini the attention and belief of men. The names of the Afris 
ean & Roman Saints were calculated to influence the faith ofthe La- 
tins among whom the invention advanced,though with tardy steps, 
to perfection... Its growth, like that ef the Alpine avalanche, 
increased in its progress, ‘l’his terror of the Alps, as it proceeds 
on its headlong course, aequires hew accessions of snowy mate- 
rials ; and the opinion, patronized. by a Saint and a Pontiff, re- 

eeived,in like manner,continual accretions from congenial minds, 
The shallow river, advancing to the main, swells, by the influx 
of tributary waves, and the recent theory, ina similar way, as 
it flowed down. the stream of time, augmented its dimensions 
from theunfailing treasury ofsuperstition.. . 
.. The progress of the fabricatiun, however, was slow. Its 
movements to perfection were tardy, a8 its introduction into 
Christendom had been lates ‘This opinion, says pi er,‘ did 
hot begin to assume a form, till the fifth century. Fisher ad- 
mits that‘¢all the Latins did not apprehend its truth at the 
same time; but by gradual aur eet The universal Charch 


» | In his extremis:teinporibus tam miulta ani imabus pr Neenaae quae ante bithrd. 
Gregory, Dial. EV. 40, 
E3 
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he admits, knew and received Purgatory at a late period.’™ 
Its belief obtained uo general establishment in the Christian 
commonwealth, forages afterGregory’s death. ‘he Council of Aix 
la Chapelle,in 836, decided i in direct opposition to posthumous sa- 
tisfaction or pardons This synod mentions ‘‘ three ways of punish 
ment formen’s sins.” Of these, two are in this life, and one after 
death. Sins,said thisassembly,*¢ are,in this world,punished by the 
repentance or comipunction of the transgressor; and by the 
correction or chastixement of God. ‘The third, after death, is 
tremendous and awful, when the judge shall say, depart from 
me, ye cursed, ‘“intu everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and 
his angels.”". The Fathers of this Council knew nothing of Par- 
gatory, and left no room for its expiation. 

The innovation, in 995, obtained an estab lishment at Cluny. 
Odile, whom Fulbert calls an Archangel, and Baronius, the 
brightest star of the age, opened an extensive mart of Prayers 
and: Masses, for the use of Souls detained in the Purgatorian 
retort. Fulbert’s Archangel seems, in this department, to have 
excelled all his predecessors. A few, in several places, had 
begun to retailintercessions for the Purgatorians. But Odile 
commenced business asa wholesale merchant.° > The traffic, no 
doubt, was beneficial as benevolent, aud gratified, at once, the 
selfish and social passions. 

Odilo’s exertions, in his sda emporium, gained the 
gratitude, if not the money of benedict, the Sighth. His In- 
fallibility, notwithstanding his ioliness and supremacy in life, 
had, after death, the mischance of falling into the place of pos- 
thumous punishment. His Holiness, however,through the me- 
diation and masses of the Abbot, escaped from the smoke, and 
filth, and fire of Pargatory.e ~All this must have been very sa- 
tisfactory to Benedict, and also, as he died rich, to Odilo, 

The Pargatorian novelty, however,though admitted by many, 
had not ebtained a general reception in the middle of the twelfth 
century. ‘lhis isclear from Otho, the historian, who was a man 
of profound erudition and research. This author represents 
‘some as believing in a Purgatorian place, situated in the Infer- 
nal regions, where souls are consigned to darkness, or roasted 


m Ce n’est proprement que cans Ie 5 aaa siecle que cette opinion a com- 
mence a prendre une forme. Couray.in Paole 2. 6i4. Neque Latini simal omnes 
sed sensim hujus rei veritatem conceperunt. Purgatorium tam sero cognitum et ac 
receptum universae ecclesiae fuerunt. Fish. Con. Luth, Art. 18. 

n Tribus modis peccata mortalium vindicantur; duobis in hac vita; tertio vero 
in fntura vita, Tertia autem extat valde pertimescenda et terribilis quae non in hoc 
sed in futnro justissimo Dei judicio fiet saecn'o qnande justus judex dicturus est dicedite 
ame maledicti in ignem aeternum. ULabb.9.844 Crab. 2.711. 


© Spon. 1043, 11, LIT, Mabillon, 4.125, Bray, 2, 240, ~ p Mabillony 4, 312¢ 
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with the fire of expiation.”? This testimony is very explicit. 

The opinion was not entertained by all, but asserted by some, 
The historian, who possessed enlarged information , would 
never have us aba such language, had Purgatory, i in his day, been 
the common behef of the ecclesiastical community. The people 
were divided. Some maintained, and some rejected the dogma 
ofa temporary expiation after death. Those who believed in the 
posthumous satisfaction could not agree whether the medium of 
torment was darkness or fire. ‘Ihe innovation, it is plain, had 
hot, in Otho’s day, become the general faith of Christendom. 
Bernard, who flourished in. the same age as Otho, could not, 
with all his Saintship, determine whether the posthumous pu- 
nishment “was by heat, cold, or some other infliction.”! 

The speculation of Augustin, Gregory, and Odilo, fell, after 
Otho’s time, into the hands of Aquinas and other Schoolmen. 
The Angelic Dactor and the rest of the Confraternity finished 
the fabric, which others had founded, ‘These, on this subject, as 
on others, gave the finishing touch to the out tline of former days, 
and furnished the skeleton eh sinews, muscles, form,and color. 
Their distinctions » questions, ar id solutions, on this topic, exhibit 
a display of supererogation in subtilty, metaphysics, aud refine- 
ment. Their attention fixed the place, the se ko and 
the inhabitants ofthe Purgaterian mansions.$ 

The plan, finished, in this manner, by the Schoolmen, came| 
before the general council of I lorence,in its twenty-fifth session, \ 


in 1438, and received its sanction. ‘This decision was ratified. \ 
by Pope Eugenius: and the opinion, after a long succession of | 


variations, Pa at length, a dogma ‘of faith in the Latin/ 
Communion.! 

The Greeks, ‘however, opposed the Latins, on this question, 
in the Florentian Council, and the discordancy occasioned long 
and nonsensical discussions. ‘The Greeks,with impregnable ob- 
stinacy, disclaiwed the idea of fiery pain or expiation. Each, 
however, actuated with the desire of accomodation, yielded a 
little to the other.. The Latins waved the idea of Purgatorian 
fire: and the Greeks,in their turn,politely admitted a ee 
atonement by er CRCMEAD AE dip hi eal 1 the deprivation of the vi- 
sion of God. A temporary union,therefore, was formed,without 
sincerity,candor, or cordiality; but soon alterward violated. The 

Grecian disbelief of Purgatory has been granted by Guido, Al- 


q Esse apud Inferos locum Purgatorium in quo salvandi vel tenebras tantum. 
afficiantur vel expiationis igne deqnoqutantar quidam asserunt. Otho 9Chron. VI'1.26,. 


r Qui in Purgatorio sunt expectant redemptionem prius creciandi aut calore 
ignis aut rigore frigorisaut alicajus gravitate doloris, Bernard, i719, 


s Aquino? III: 69, LXX. P. 544, 547, 563. 
t Labb, 18. 526, Bin.§. 563. Crabby 3. 476, 
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phonsus, Fisher, More, Prateolus, Renodot, and Simon. Bel- 
Jarmin Hitauit suspected the Greeks of this heresy ; ; and suppor 
ted bis surmises with the authority of Thomas Aquinas, the An- 
gelic Doctor. The disbelief of this theology was also entertain- 
ed by the other Oriental denominations, such as the Abyssini- 
— Georgians, Armenians, and Syrians.u 
‘The city of “Trent wituessed the last synodal wedids on 
Aide topic, in a general council. The decision,on that occasion, 
presented an extraordinary demonstration of unity. The prepa- 
ration of a Formulary was committed, says Paolo, to the Car- 
dinal of Warmia and eight Bishops, or,according to Palavicino, 


ty five Bishops and five Divines. These,knowing the delicacy, 
of the task, endeavoured to avoid every difficulty refinement, and , 
subtiity ; yet could not agree. ‘Terms, say Pacis and Du Bie 
cuuld not be found to express each person’s mind.” Language, 
yeapable of representing their diversity of opinion, sunk under: 


the mighty task of enumerating the minute and numberless va- 
riations, entertained by a communion which boasts of perfect and 
exclisive consistency, agreement, and immutability. This, in. 


£ 


variety, outrivalled the patrons of Protestantism. These, in 


the utterance of heresy, have sometimes evinced ample want of. 
adcordaney: but never, like the Trentin Fathers, exhausted lan- 


guage in stating their jarving notions. The theological vocabu- 


lary was always found sufficient to do justice to heretical variety. 
but the Ecumenical, Infallible, Holy, Roman Council, through. 
want of words orharmony,was forced to admit, in general terms, 


the existence of a Middle Place, disengaged of all particular cir- 
cumstantial explanation. TTR the Council pledged their word, 


is taught by Revelation and Tradition, i well as by the mighty. 


assembly of Trent. The ati unerring T’athers, however though 


they caulu not agree themselves, nor find expression for their. 
clashing speculations, did not forget to curse,with cordiality and: 
deaseiia, all who dissented fie their Suvereign decision: The’ 
Cursing system, indeed, wus the only thing on waich the pike 


Senod showed any inanigiuty. Lhe ates Seam 


u Bin, 8. 561. Crabb, 3 376. Coss. 6.20. Bell. 1. 2 Alphon, VI11. Fish, 
A. 18. More, 63. Prafeol. vii. Reno. 2,105. Simon, c% 1. Bell. bs 1370. 


Vv N’etant pas possible de trouver des terwes propres a exprimer les choses aw 


gre de chacao il valoit tniveux u’en dire autre chose sinva que bounes oeuvres dex 


fi feles survent atx morts pourla rewission de leurs pees, Baol. 2, 633, 631, Pas, 


haw, ARV .% Du bin, 3. 633, Labb. 20. 170, : > 
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CHAP. XV. 


Celibacy of the Clergy—Variety of Systems—Jewish Theocra- 
: ey—Christian Establishment—Ancient Tradition—Introduc- 
_ tion of Clerical Celibacy —Reasons —Greeks— Latins-—Ef- 
fects of Sacerdotal Celibacy—Domesticism, Concubinage, 
and Matrimony—Second Period of Celibacy—Opposition to 
Gregory—Toleration of Fornication—Preference of Fornicas 
tion to Matrimony among the Clergy-——Permission of Adul- 
tery or Bigamy to the Laity—View of Priestly Profligacy in 
England, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, and 
Peru—Councils of Lyons, Constance, and Basil. 


. ‘Tur celibacy of the clergy, has, for a long series of. time, 
heen established in the Romish Communion. The Bishop, the » 
Priest, and the Deacon, are, in the Popish theology, forbid ta 
marry. This connexion, indeed: is allowed to the laity. The “ 
institution, in the system of Catholicism, is accounted a sacra- 
ment, and,therefore, the sign, seal, and means of grace, holiness, 
and piety. The Council of Trent, in its twenty-fourth session, 
declares this ceremony one of the sacraments, by which, accor- 
ding to its seventh session, “all real righteousness is ‘begun, 
augmented, and repaired.” The same is taughtin the Trent 
Catechism, published by the command of Pope Pius.a But, 
wonderful to tell, the cotincil as well as the Catechism, pre- | 
scribes, in sheer inconsistency, a renunciation of an institution ‘ 
which conveys true sanctity, as a necessary qualification for the 
Deaconship, the Priesthood, and the Prelacy. Pe 

The advocates of Romanism, however, vary on the decision 
of the question, whether this celibacy be Divine, or human, of 


a Per sacramenta omnis vera justitia vel incipit vcl coepta augetur vel omissa 
reparatur. Bin. 9. 367, 411. Labb. 20.150. Gratiam quoqne hoc sacramento siga 
mieeate, et tribui, Cat. Trid, 187. eval 3, 486. CGibert, 3. 315. ‘ 
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even useful. One party, in the Popish Coiamunity, account 
the interdiction a Divine appointment. These make the prohi- 
bition a matter of faith and moral obligation, which, unlike a 
question of mere discipline, neither the Pope, the Hierarchy, nor 
the Universal Church, can change or modify. Commanded by 
God, and sanctioned by his Almighty fiat, no earthly power can 
repeal the enactment, which, according to this system, must re- 
main for ever withoutalteration. ‘This opinion was patronized: 
by Jerom, Epiphanius, Major, Clichtou, Gabutius, Syricias, and: 
Innocent.” ‘This party,. however; was never considerable, either 
in number, learning, or influence. ! 

A, second party reckons the celibacy of the clergy a human 
constitution. ‘These, in general, esteem the prelibition a ques- 
tion, not of faith, but of discipline, prescribed,not by. God, but 
by man, and. capable of being altered, modified, or even repeal- 
ed by human authority. ‘These are numerous,. and include the. 
majority of the Popish communion: and the opinion’ has been. 
patronized by. many theologians of talent,influence,and learning,. 
such as Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, Bellarmin, Valentia, Bossuet,. 
Du Pin, Gother, Challenor, and Milner. 

The. partizaus of this opinion, however, are subdivided into. 
two. factions, distinguished by aslight shade of difference. One- 
of these factions accounts the matrimonial interdiction Apostoli- 
cal, established by the insptied heralds of the Gospel; and con- 
tinued,in uninterrupted succession, without modification, dispen= 
sation, or repeal, till the present day. ‘This forms a close ap= 
proXiniation to the fornier system, and seems to have been ad- 
vocated, with some variation and inconsistency, by Jerom,. 
@hrysostom, Syricius, Innocent, Gregory, Bellarmin, Godeau,, 
and'‘Thomassin.¢ ‘The other faction reckons the regulation wnere- 
ly ecclesiastical or human, and a matter of mere expediency, de~ 
eency, or propriety, and capable of modification, dispensation, or 
recision, aecording to utihty.. This system has been countenan= 
ced by Aquinas, Cajetan, Antonius, and Gratian. ‘The marri- 
age of the clergy,says Gratian, is forbid neither by legal ,evangeli- 
cal, or Apostolical authority. Similar statements have been: 
made by Aquinas and Cajetan.4 - 

A third party aceount’sacerdotal celibacy, not. only ecclesiasti- 
cal or human, but also useless or hurtful. ‘The opposition to the: 
prohibition, even in the bosom of the Romish conimunion, has, 


- b Jerom,adv. Jove Epiph, H. 48: Majorg D, 24. Clichs c. 4, Bell, I. 18. 
Gibert, 1. 109. Gabut, 21. 
c Cette loi est aussi ancienne, que Veglise. Thomassin, I. 43, Anton. c, 21, 
a Non est essentialiter annexum debitem continentiae ordini sacro, sed ex, 
statuto ecclesive. Aquin. }1,Q. 88. A. LI. P, Sil. Potest Saivthus Pontifex dispen. 
sare in’ matrimonio cum sacerdate. Wee ratione nee aitoritate probatar quod absolute. 
Ipquendo sacerdos peceet contrakendo muateimonium, quin ratio potius €t ad oppbsia, 
tuum ducila, Cajetatig J. 121, Beil. t. 19, Godea. 2, 154, 
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jn every age, been numerous, persevering, and powerful. This 
hostility will, in glowing colais. appear, in the ensuing details. 
The privation has been discountenanced by many of the ablest 
patrons of Romanism, such as Panormitan, Erasmus, Durand, 
Polydorus, Alvarus, and Pius. ‘The celibacy of the cidieyutagn 
Pius, the Second, is supported by strong reasons, but opposed by’ 
stronger. ‘The Iidicts of Syricius and Hinavanty by which the ° 
privation was first enforced, were rejected by many of the clergy. 
Gregory's tyranny on this topic, met with decided hostility. His 
attempt was, by many, accounted ap innovation, and produced a 
schism, Many chose to renouncethe priesthood rather than 
submit to Pentifical despotisin, vivlate their conjugal engage= 
ments, or relinguish the objects of their affections. . Phe Ger= 
man. Emperor and clergy supplicated Pope Pius, the Fourth, for 
arepeal of the enactments against sacerdotal m: urlinony, and 
supported their petition with the most irrefragable argument ; 
such as the i ia of privation, and its dieadtul consequences § 
on morality. Augustin, the Baran Ambassador, at Trent, * 
petitioned soatiese clerical celibacy, which he declared, was not 
of Divine right or commanded by God. His speech, en the - 
occasion, met, even in the council of ‘Trent, with respect, attea= 
tion, andeven applause. ‘he Freach Ki ing and clergy, at Poig 
sy, issued a similar petition to the Pope, in 1501, enforeed by 
similar reasons. Many of the!’ opish errors, indeed, may, Ta 
theory, be absurd as clerical celibacy. But none, ia practices, 
has been attended’ with such shocking, odious, and appallingvef 
fects, inthe demoralization ofman. ‘Lhe rankest and most. dis- 
gusting debauchery, originating in the unnatural interdiction, has, 
in:the Ronvish Communion, disgraced sacerdotal dignity, and 
Stained, the annals of civil and atv ciies ‘tical | history, 

“The celibacy of the Clergy, in ‘allits forms, is a variation 
from the Jewish Theocracy, delivered in the Old‘lestament. 
The Jews countenanced neither eelihacy nor, maidenhood, and } 
the Jewish nation contained neither unmatrimonial priests, ves- || 
tal virgins, nor cloistered nuns. The Patriarchs, Abraham, | 
dsaac, and Jacob, were married, and, had a numerous offspring 
Prior to Moses, the first-born of the Hebrews nossessed both ci- 
vil and ecelesiastical authority, and was Prince and Priest ; but 
was not debarred connubial enjoyments. Moses, the celebr ated 
legislator of Israel, was married and had a.family. ‘I'he holy 
prophets of Palestina, such as Noah, Joseph, Samuel, David, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel, formed this connexion, and Rodarte the 
parents of sons and daughters, The Lavitis! Priesthood were 
allowed the same liberty. Matrimony, indeed, among the Is- 


e Bruy. 3.398 Bell. 1. 1110. Du Pin, 3. 333, 622, Evasm, 1, 422, Platina, 
in Pius 2, Paolo, 2. 680. 
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raeltish clergy, gould. hardly be called a bare permission ;. buf 
amounted, in one sense, to a command. The Priesthood; 
among the descendents of Abraham,was hereditary. ‘he sons 
of the. Aaronical Priests succeeded, in consequence of their 
birth-right, to the administration of the sacerdotal honor, func- 
tions, and authority! An injunction, therefore, seems, in this 
manuer, to have been laid on the minister of the Jewikt establish- 
ment, in favor of that. institution, by which, according to. the 
Divine appointment, the priestly. office was transmitted to their 
posterity and successors, who presided in the worship of Jehovah 
and the relivion of Canaan. 

Sacerdotal celibacy is a variation from the Dhvistian Dispen- 
sation, revealed in the New Testament. ‘The Christian Reve: 
lation affords express precept and example for the marriage of 
the clergy. Paul, addressing Timothy and Titus, represents 
the Bishop as ‘the husband of one wife.” ‘The same is said of 
the Deacon. Matrimony, therefore, according to the Book of 
> God, does not disquality for the E\piscopacy or. the Deaconship. 
The inspited penman, also, characterizes ‘‘forbidding to marry,’ 
as “a doctrine of Devils.” The interdiction of the conjugal 
union, according to Apostolical authority, emanated, not from 
God, but from Satan. The prohibition and its practical conse+ 
quences among the Romish clergy, are worthy of their author. 
All. who are acquainted with the annals of sacerdotal celibacy 
reflect, with disgust, on an institution, which, in its progress; 
has been marked with scenes of sensuality, filthiness, and pellu- 
tion, that have disgraced ecclesiastical history, the Popish 
priesthood, and our common species. “Take away honorable 
| wedlock,” says Bernard >and you will fill the church with fornica- 
tion, incest, and sodomy.” Erasmus, who was well acquainted 
‘with its effects, compared it to apestilence.§ These authors 
have drawn the evil with the pencil of truth, and emblazoned 
the canvass witha picture taken from life. 

The Apostles have left examples as well as precepts, in favor 
of matrimony. All the Apostles, says Ambrosius, except John 
and Paul, were married. Simon, whose pretended successors 
have become the Vicegerents of Hdaiven, was a married man, 
and the sacred historians Matthew, Mark, and Luke, mention 
his mother-in-law. Peter and Philip, say Clemens and Euse- 
bius, had children. Paul was married according to Clemens, 


f ea 1,437. Chrysostom; 1. 268, 568. et 2.298. Bell. I. 18 


g Tolle deecclesia honorabile connubium et thoram immaculatum, nonne re= 
ples eam coucubibariis jncestuosis, seminifiuissmollibus masculorum concubitoribus 
et omni denique génere immuandorum, Bernard, Serm, 66. P.763.. Tim. LI, 2.12, 
et1V.3. Titus. h 6. ; 
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fenatius, and Eusebius; though the contrary was alle ved hy Ter. 
tullian, Hilary, Ipiphanius, Jerom, Ambrosius, and Augustin.h 

The celibacy of the clergy, varying, in this manner, from 
the Christian Dispensation, is also a variation from ancient tra- 
dition. The interdiction of sacerdotal matrimony is unknown 
- to theoldest monuments of the Church,the mouldering fragments 
of Christian antiquity, and the primeval records of ecclesiastical 
history. Ne vestige of the prebibition is to be found in the long 
lapse of 300 years after the era of redemption. Its warmest pa- 
trons can produce no testimony of its existence for threeages af- 
ter the epoch of the Incarnation ; nor any indeed possessing the . 
least authority, till the days of Jerom and Epiphanius, in the end © 
of the fourth century. The Monk of Palestina and the Bishop ” 
of Salamis are the first witnesses, which could be produced by 
all the learning and research of Bellarmin, Thomassin, and 
Challenor: and even their attestation is suspicious, contradicto- 
ty, and inconsistent with cotemporary history. 

This lengthened pericd was enlightened and adorned by a suc- 
cession of Apostolical and Christian authors; and all are silent 
on this theme, or bear testimony to the unconfined freedom of 
matrimony. The inspired writers were followed by the Apos- 
tolical men, Hermas, Clemens, Barnabas, Polycarp, and Igna- 
tius. These again were succeeded by a long train of ecclesias- 
tical authors, such as Justin, Ireneus, Clemens, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Minucius, Athenagoras,and Cyprian. But none ofthese 
mention, in express or implied phraseology, any connublal 
restriction on the clergy: and the omission is not supplied by a 
single Pontifical Edict or Synodal canon prior to the fourth 
century. 

Many documents of antiquity, on the contrary, remain, that 
testify the unrestrained liberty of bishops, priests,and deacons, to 
form and enjoy the nuptial connexion, and which are conclusive 
and above all suspicion. A few of these may be subjoined, ta- 
ken from Dionysius, Clemens, Origen, and the Apostolie 
Canons. . 

_ Dionysius, about the year 170, affords one decisive testimony. ; 
to the marriage of the priesthood in his day. The interesting |) 
relation is preserved by Eusebius. Dionysius, according to the / 
Father of ecclesiastical history, was Bishop of Corinth. He 
was esteemed for his wisdom, learning, and piety: and did not 
confine his valuable labors to his own diocess, but extended them 
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to other parts: of Christendom. He wrote to the Thacedemoni+ 
ans, Athenians, Nicomedians, Gortinians, Amastrians, and 
Gnossians, for the purpose of enforcing truth, peace, and unity. 
His letter to the Gnossians was on the subject of sacerdotal ce- 
libacy. Pinytus, a Cretian Bishop, actuated with ignorance, 
weakness, or presumption, urged the necessity of abstinence, in 
all its rigor, on the clergy of his diocess. Dionysius, having 
heard of the unconstitutional attempt,wrote to the Gnossians and 
admonished Pinytus to regard the weakness of man, and to lay 
no such heavy burden on the clergy. Pinytus, convinced of his 
érror, bowed to the wise and well-timed counsel, and replied to 
his Corinthian monitor in strains of eulogy, gratitude, and ad- 
miration. Therelation is conclusive against sacerdotal celibacy, 
in the days of the Cretian and Corinthian Bishops. Dionysius, 
famed for superior information on ecclesiastical laws, condemned 
the injurious and unwarranted innovation. Pinytus pleaded no 
authority for his opinion, and acquiesced in the other’s decision 
without hesitation. Had the interdiction of priestly wedlock 
been Apostolical or even ecclesiastical, and continued, in the 
Church, in uninterrupted succession Aan the establishment of 
Christianity, the one would not have advised its abolition, nor 
the other have admitted his determination with so much submis- 
sion, facility, and applause.i 

Clemens, who flourished about the year 200, testifies to the 
same effect. ‘God,” says the Catechist of Alexandria, ‘allows 
every man, whether Priest, Deacon, or Layman, to be the hus- 
band of one wife, and to use matrimony without reprehension. 
What can the enemy of matrimony say against procreation, when 
it is permitted to a Bishop, that ruleth well his‘own house, and 
who governs the Church.” This is clear, full, and satisfactory. 
The use, as wellas the contract of marriage, was, in the begin-. 
hing of the third century, lawful both for the clergy and for the 
Jaity. dheconnubial state and its enjoyments extended, in the 
days of Clemens, to the Pastor as well as tothe flock. Clemens 
was a nian of extensive erudition, both in philosophy and theo- 
logy, and, therefore, could not, on this topic, be mistaken in 
the existing regulations of his day. 

Origen, who flouished about the middle of the third centus 
ty, is another witness. Origen’s testimony is quoted by Bel- 
Jarmin, ih favor of Sacerdotal celibacy ; but certainly with little 
judgment. His argument recoils on its author. ‘Ihe duties 
of matrimony” says Origen, cited by Bellarmin, ‘hinder the 
continual sacrifice, which, it appears to me, should be offered on- 
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ly by suchas devote themselves to constant and perpetual conti- 
nency.”* ‘[his evinces just the contrary of what the Cardinal 
intended. Some who ministered at the altar, according to Ort- 
gen’s words, were married, and he complained, that their connu- 
bial engagements prevented their due and regular attendance on 
the sacred duty. He does not mention or pretend any ecclesias- 
tical law or injunction, requiring the observation of clerical ce- 
libacy, He only speaks his own private opinion as a matter of 
expediency. His language bears testimony to the fact, that 
married men, in the third century, officiated at the-altar, and to 
the non-existence of any ecclesiastical canon or usage enforcing 
clerical abstinence. He pleads only his private judgment in be- 
half of his opinion. His prepossessions against all nuptial en- 
gageiments are wel) known, and prompted him to use a remedy, 
in his own person, contrary to all law, natural, human, &De 
vine. Hearmed hinself against temptation, by a mutilation 
which was interdicted by the twenty-second Apostolical and 
first Nicean canons: and one would. expect by self-preservation. 
. This shows the insignificence of his opinion, on this as on other 
topics of faith and discipline. Bellarmin, must have been pos- 
sessed by the Demon of infatuation,when he appealed to Origen’s. 
judgment. 

‘The Fifth Apostolical canon. is to thesame purpose. This. 
enactment “‘pronounces excommunication, and, in case of con- 
tumacy, deposition against the Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, who, 
under pretext of religion, puts away his wife.”! The canon, not- 
withstanding the scribbling of Binius, plainly supposes clerical 
matrimony and forbids separation. ‘These Canons, indeed,were 
compiled neither by an, Apostolic pen nor in an Apostolic age. 
Turriano, it is true, ascribed them to the Apostles. Baronius 
and Bellarmin retained fifty of them, and rejected thirty-five. 
The ablest critics, however, such as Du Pin, Beverige, Albas- 
pin, and Giannon, have regarded them asa collection of canons, 


selected from Synods prior to the Council of Nice in 326.. 


This seems to be the true statement. ‘The Canons are Ft Cie 
ted by the Councils and authors of the-fourth century. . John of 
Antioch inserted them in his collection, in the reign of Justini- 
an, and the Emperor himself eulogized them in his sixth No- 
vel; whilst their authority, ata later date, was acknowledged by 
Damascen, Photius, and the.Seventh General Council,™ 
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The celibacy of the clergy, however, in consequence of thé 
march of superstition, obtained, at length, inthe West, though 
always rejected in Eastern Christendom. The mind of super- 
.stition seems inclined to ascribe superior holiness to virginity 
and celibacy, and to venerate abstinence of this kind with blind 
devotion. Men, therefore,in all ages, have endeavoured to draw 
attention by pretensions to this species of self- denial, and its 
fancied purity and abstraction from sublunary care, enjoyment, 
and vanity. Its votaries, in every age, have, by an aflected sin- 
gularity ane ascetic contempt of pleasure, contrived to attract the 
eye of superstition,. deceive themselves, or amuse a silly world. 
This veneration for celibacy has appeared through the nations, 
cand in the systems of Paganism, heresy,and Romanism. Cle- 
rical celibacy is the child, not of religion or Christianity, but of 
superstition ‘and policy. 

Austerity of life, and abstinence from lawful as well as unlaw- 
ful gratifications the Heathen accounted the summit of greatness, 
_ perfection,and purity. The Romans, during their profession of 
Gentilism, though their Pontifex Maxinaus was a married man, 
had their Vestal Virgins, who possessed extraordinary honor, in- 
fluence, and immunity, The Athenian Hieropbants, according 

to Jerom’s expression, unmanned themselves by drinking cold 
hemlock. Becoming Priests, they ceased to be men. The 
Egyptian Priesthood « observed similar continency. ‘These, says 
Cheremon, the Stoic, quoted by Jerom, were induced, for the 
purpose of subduing the body, to eter the use of flesh: wine, 
and every luxury of eating and drinking, which might pamper 
passion or awaken concupiscence. ‘The Priests of “Cybele, In 
like manner, in entering on their office, vanquished the enemy 
by mutilation. 

The Gnostic and Manichean systems, also, declared against 
matrimony, and in favor of celibacy, ‘The Manicheans, in- 
deed, according to Augustin, allowed their Auditors, who occu- 
pied the second rank, to marry, but refused the same liberty to 
the Elect, who aimed at the primary honors of purity. The 
grovelling many, who were contented with mediocrity, indul- 
ged in nuptial enjoyments, whilst the chosen few who aspired at 
perfection, renounced these degrading gratifications, and rose to - 
the sublimity of self-denial, holiness, and spirituality." 

Popery followed the foot-steps of Manicheanism, Heathenism, 
and Heiesy. ‘The imperfect laity, like the Manichean Audi- 
tors, may attach themselves to the other sex, and enjoy connu- 
bial gratifications. But the Clergy and Sisterhood, who aim at 
perfection, must, like the Manichean Ulect, svar to the grandeur 
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of abstinence aud virginity. 

This admiration of Virginity began at an early period of 
Christianity. Ignatius, who was the cot mpanion of the inspired 
messengers of the Gospel, commenced,in his E.pistolary address 
to Polycarp, i in the beginning of the second century, to eulogize, 
though in very raeasined language, the haughty virgins of the 
day. This affectation of holiness, which was then in its infancy, 
had presumed to rear its head above unpretending and humble 

purity, Ignatius was followed by Justin and Athenagoras: but 
still inthe language of moderation. Their encomiums, howe- 
ver, were veneral, and had no particular reference to the clergy. 
‘Persalliaas led astray by the illusions of Montanism, forsook 
the moderation of Ignatius, Justin, and Athenagoras, and ex- 
tolled.virginity to the sky. He exhausted language, in vilify- 
ing marriage and praising celibacy. ‘Tertullian, in his flattery 
of this mock purity, was equaled or excelled by Origen, Chry- 
sostom, Augustin,Basil, Avabrosius, Jerom, Syricius, Innocent, 
and Fulgeritius.° These Saints and Pontiffs represented virgini- 
ty as the excellence of Christianity, and viewed, with adimirati- 
on, astonishment, and enthusiasm, the system which Paul -of 
‘Tarsus, under the inspiration of God, characterized as a Doc- - 
trine of Devils. 

The reasons of this admiration may be worth an investigation. 
‘One -reason arose from the difficulty of abstinence. Virginity, 
Jerom admits, “‘is difficult, and, therefore,rare.” The Monk 
of Palestina was a living example of this difficulty. Sitting, 
the companion of scorpions in a frightful solitude, parched with 
the rays of the san, clothed in sa Hekelbth pale with fasting, and 
quenching his shine only from the cold spring, the Saintin his 
own confession, wept and groaned, while‘ his blood boiled 
with the flames of lechery.” Bernard prescribes “ fasting, as a 
necessary remedy, for the wantonness of the flesh, and the in- 
flammation of the blood.” Chrysostom makes similar concessions 
of difficulty.P ‘The passion, indeed, which prompts the matri- 
monial union, being necessary for the continuatiou of the speci- 
es, has, by the Creator, been deeply planted in the breast, and 
forms an essential part of the constitution. The Srobibition is 
high treason against the laws of God, and open rebellion against 
the spring tide of human’ nature, and the full flow of human 
affection. An attempt, therefore, to stem the irresistible cur- 
rent must ever recoil, with tremendous effect, on its authors. 
But the affectation of singularity, the show ofsanctity, and the 
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proiession of extraordinary attainments, which outrage the sen- 
timents of nature, will, like Phaeton’s attempt to drive the. 
chariot of the sun, attract the gaze of the, spectator, gain the. 
applause of superstition, and figure in. the annals of the world. 

Jeroin and Chrysostom, quoted by the Rhemists, say that con- 
tinency may always be obtained by prayer... The sib inicliaat ace 
cording to the Grecian and Roman Saint, is the uniform reward 
of supplication to Heaven.. ‘Theodolf makes a similar statement.. 
Butthe allegation of Jerom and Chrysostom,as well as ‘T heodolf, 
1s the oflspring of inconsistency, and wholly incompatible with 
their usual sentiments. Chrysostom, like Jerom, gives, in an- 
other place, a different view of the votaries of virginity in his 
day. Some of these, to,counteract the movements of the flesh 
eased the body in. steel, put on.sack-cloth, ran to. the mountains, 
spent night and day in fasting, vigils, ood all the rigor of seve- 
rity. Shunning the company of woman, the whole sex were 
forbidden access to their solitary retreat. Ali this selfmortifica- 
tion, however, could scarcely allay the rebellion of their blood.4 
The relation, must convey, a singular idea,of these victims of su- 
perstition, and the mangers of the age. ‘Lhe portrait is like the 
representation ofa Lucian, a Sterne, or a Swift, who, in sarcase 
tic irony, would ridicule the whole transaction; while it dis- 
plays, in striking colors, the difficulty of the at ttempt as well as. 
the folly, of the system. | 

The “difficulty of continence, if reports nay be credited, was. 
not peculiar to Chrysostom’s day. Succeeding Saints, Priests, 
and Hermits felt, the arduousness of the mighty attempt. A few 
peer is of this may amuse, as. exemplified in the lives of Fran- 

, Godric, Ulfnie,. Aquinas, Benedict, an Irish Priest, the. 

mi of Burgundy, the Bishop of Sherburn, and related by 

Xonaventura, Paris, Malmesbury, Mabillun,. Ranolf, and the. 
Roman Breviary. 

The Seraphic E rancis, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, wasthe IF ather ot the Franciscans. ‘The Saint, though. 
devoted to chastity, and brimfal, of the spirit, was, it seems, 

sometimes troubled with the movements of the flesh. An ene- 
my, that wrought within, was difficult to keep in subjection. 
llis Saintship, howev er, on these occasions, adopted an effectual 
way of cooling the internal flame, and allaying the carnal con- 
flict. He stood, in winter, to the neck, in a pit full of i icy wa- 
ter. One day, being Dee in an. extr aordinary manner, by 
the Denion of sensuality, he stripped naked, and belaboured his 
unfortunate back with a disciplinarian whip : zand then leaving. 
hie cell, he buried his body, naked as it was, in a deep wreath, | 
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‘ofsnow.r The cold bath, the knotted thong, and the snowy ahs 
were necessary for discharging the superabundant caloric of hié 
Saintship’s constitution. 

Godric, an English hermit, was troubled withthe same 
‘wmplaint, and had recourse to thesame remedy. He wasa 
native of Norfolk; but bad visited Jerusalem, wept and prayed 
over the sacred sepulchre, and kissed, 'in holy devotion, the 
tomb of {mmanuel andthe monunrent of redemption. He Ii 
ved on the banks ot the Werus,and was the companion of the ser= 
pent, the bear, aud the scorpion, which were mild, gentle, and 
obliging to the man of God. But he bad to contend, even in 
his solitadé, with temptation. Satan, assuming the form ofa 
lion, a bull, or a wolf, endeavoured to alluré him frem his duty. 
These outward trials, however, were nothing compared with the 
inward conflicts, arising from the ferment of concupiscence and 
**the lusts of the flesh’? He counteracted the rebellion of his 
blood, however, by the rigor of discipline. ‘The cold earth was 
his only bed, and a stone, which he placed under his head, was 
his nightiy pillow. The herb of the field, and the water of the 
spring, were his meat and drink, which he used only whea 
compelled by the assaults ofhunger and thirst. Clothed in hair- 
cloth, he spent his days in tears, fasting, and vigils. ‘The her- 
mit, with these applications for keeping the body under, used a 
sufficiently cooling regimen. During the. wintry frost and snow, 
he immersed himself, says his historian, in the stream of the 
Werus, where, pouring forth prayers, psalms, and tears, he of~ 
fered himself a living victim to God.* The flesh, it is likely, 
after this nightly dip, was discharged of all unnecessary heat 
and became duly cool. But the Devil, it seems, played some 
pranks on the hermit, while he was enjoying the cold bath, and 
freezing his body for the good of his soul.. Satan sometimes ran’ 
away with Godric’s clothes, which were on the bank. But Go- _ 
dric terrified Beelzebub with shcuts, so that affrighted, he drop. — 
ped the hair-cloth garment, and fled.. A relic of Godric’s beard; | 
says Beda, was, after his death, transferred to Durham, and 
adorned the Church of that city. 

Ulric’s history is of a similar kind. He was born near Brisé | 
tol, and fought the enemies ol the human race for twenty-nine 
years. He was visited, notwithstanding, by the Demon of li-. 
centiousness. ‘The holy man, in his distress; applied the reme- 
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dy of fasting, thirst, and ‘vigils, and endeavoured to subdue the 
stimulations of the flesh by the regimen of the cold bath, He 
fasted, till the skin was the only remaining tegument of his 
bones. He nightly descended into a vessel filled with freezing 

water, and during the hours of darkness, continued, in this com- 
fortable. lodging, which constituted his head-quarters, to sing 

the Psalms of David.t This Christian discipline, in all pioba- 
bility, delivered his veins of all superfluous caloric, and enabled 

him to practise moderation during the day. 

Thomas Aquinas,the Angelic Doctor, required Angelic aid to. 
counteract the natural disposition of the mind or rather the flesh: 
He was born of a noble family, and. enjoyed the benefit of a Pa- 
_risian education. His friends opposed,but in vain,his resolution 
af immuring himself in the retreats of monkery. He resisted. 
their attempts with signal success, though, it seems, not always 
with spiritual, weapons. He chased one woman, who gainsayed 
his resolution, with a fize-brand’ The blessed youth, says ‘the. 
Roman Breviary, praying on bended knees before the Cross,was 
seized. with sleep, and seemed, through-a dream ‘to und ergo a 
constriction of a certain part by Angels, and lost, from that time 
forward, all sense of concupiscence.”* His Angelic Saintship’s 
hatural propensity required supernatural power to restrain its 
fury. ‘The grasp of Angels was necessary to allay his carnali-: 
ty and confer continerice. | ’ 

Benedict, in his distress, had recourse to a pointed remedy. 
This Saint, like Aquinas, was born of a noble family. He was 
educated at Rome, and devoted himself wholly to religion or ra- 
ther to superstition. He lived three years ina deep eave; andj; 
in his retreat, wrought many miracles. ‘‘He knocked the De- 
vil outof one monk with a blow of his fist, and out of another 
‘with the lash ofa whip.” But Satan,actuated with malice, and. 
envious of human happiness, appeared to Benedict, in the form 
of a Blackbird, and renewed, in his heart, the image of a woman 
which he had seen at Rome. The Devil, in this manner, rekin- 
dled the torch of passion, and excited such a conflagration in the. 
flesh that the Saint nearly yielded to the temptation. But he: 
soon, according to Mabillon and the Roman Breviary,discovered 
a iemedy. Having undressed himself, ‘the rolled his naked 
body on nettles and thorns till the lacerated carcass, through 
pain, lost all sense of pleasure.”’” ‘The Father of the Benedie- 
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laf, it appears, had his own difficulty in attemipting té allay the 
ferment of the fiesh, notwithstanding the allegations of Jerom 
and Chrysostom. 


An Trish Priest, actuated like Francis, Godric, Ulric, Aquinas, | 


and Benedict, by a carnal propensity, had recourse to a differ- 


rent remedy. The holy man lived near Patrick’s Purgatory in - 
Iréland, and spent his days in official duty and in works of charity. ° 


Rising early each morning, he walked round the adjoining ceme- 
tery,andpreferred his orisons for thosewhose mortal remains there 
mouldered in the clay and niingled with their kindred dust. 
His devotion, however, did not place him beyond the reach of 
temptation, Satan, envying his happiness and hating his sanc- 
tity, tempted the Priest in the form of a beautiful girl. He was 
near yielding to the allurement. He led the tempter into his 
bed-chamber, wlien recollecting hiniself; he resolved to prevent 
thé sinful gratificatidn for the present and in futurity. He sei- 
ved ascalpellum, and practising, liké Origen, the system of am- 
putation, he incapacitated himself for such sensuality in time to 
come.” ) 

The Maid of Burgundy was of a noble family, and possessed 
exquisite beauty of face, with unparralleled elegance and sym- 
metry of person. ‘The young lady, however, resolved to pre- 
serve her virginity; and with this design left the palace of her 
infancy, entered a nunnery, and practised all the austerity of 
the Sisterhood. She devoted herself, in this manner, ‘“‘to her 
eternal spouse in Heaven.” 

But the Devil; who is stil! meddling, envied Ker pérfection; 
and continued for seven months to ply his temptations. He 
reminded her of her paternal estate; with all its vineyards, 
meadows, flowers, groves, forests, fountains, and murmuring ri- 
vulets. He also tickled her fancy ‘“‘with the idea of finery, 
rings, jewels, men, courtship, soft-beds, and the delights of 
love.’ These adllurements almost overcame her resolution. 
But Heaven interposed, atid impressed on her mind the baseness 
of carnal enjoyments. She also subdued the motions of the 
flesh with fasting. She continued firm, therefore, amid these 
whirlwinds of temptation, and directed Satan, when he came _ to 
practise his arts, to Hell.x 

‘Satan, a short time after, appeared to the young nun, and said 
I am compelled,as a punishment for my temptations,to obey you 
without delay in whatever you command. God keep me, said 
the girl,from your company and attendance. The Devil’s assis- 
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tance, however, was soon useful to: her Ladyship. A youitis 
man, one night, attempted to violate her person, as she lay on 
a mat for ber bed and astone for her pillow. The youth,on the 
occasion, told her what~he intended, But she recollecting Sa- 
tan’s message, shouted, Hollo! Devil, where are you? The De- 
vil immediately ‘replied, herel am Miss; what do you want? 
Deliver me,said the Girl, froin this rascal, who will not let me 
sleep. ‘The Devil then instantly seizing the youth without any 
ceremony by the heels, threw him far away from the girly 

His Infernal Majesty, in this.way, became the guardian of 
virgin chastity. This was perhaps the first occasion, on which 
he officiated in this capacity. Heis not, in general, supposed to 
be partial to maiden purity, or to use his authority for its pro- 
tection. ,He has sometimes, on the contrary, been suspected for 
encouraging the spoiler. He displayed, nevertheless, no awk- 
wardness i in his new employment, but performed his part with 
great grace, promptitude, and efficiency. 

Adelm, Bishop of Sherburn, had two ways of subduing the i in- 
surrectiors of the flesh. One consisted in remaining, during the 
winter,in a. river, which ran past his. Monastery. Hecontinued, 
for nights, Mela e8 in this stream, regardless of thei icy poe 
The frosty bath, in all probability, extracted the superfluous and 
troublesome warmth from his veins, and stopped the ebullition 
of: bis rebellious: blood. But the other remedy seems to have 
been rather a dangerous experiment, When the fit came on his 
Saintship, he called for a fair virgin, who lay in his bed till he 
sung the whole order of the Psaluis, and overcame, by this 
means, the paroxysm of passion.4 ‘The sacred music and this 
beautiful maid, who, notwithstanding her virginity, was very ac- 
commodating, soothed the irritation of the flesh, and castigated 
the oscillations of the pulse, tillit beat with philosophical preci- 
sion and Christian regularity. 

A second reason for the preference of virginity arose from the 
supposed pollution of matrimony. Great variety, indeed, has,on 
this subject, peeved among the Saints and the theologians of 
Romanism. Some Jbave represented marriage as a means of 
purity, and some of pollution., Clemens, Augustin, Ambrosius, 
Chrysostom, Fulgentias, Harding, and Calimet characterize this 
Romish sacrament as an’ institution.of holiness, sanctity, honor, 

and utility, The council. of Gangra anathematized all who 
should reproach wedlock: aad this sentence has been incorpo- 


y Extulit vocem & dixit Diabole ubies & continuo Daemon respondit dicens, 


adsum Domina quod tidi placet & prella libera me inqnit citoa nebuione isto qni me 
inquietabat sonimum capere non permittens & & coutinno Demon jnvenem per pedes 
truculenter arripiens nov sine laesiore illum Jongins a pnella projecit.  M, Paris,3155 

. ® Quando. carnis sentiretincentiva virgiveim pnichram in sno stratu tamdin secuny 


retineret, quousgue Psaiteriuim ex oidine diceret. Rauolf, 245.  Malmsb, ia 
Vit, Adelm. 


rated with the canon law., Augustin, Chrysostom, A mbrosius, 
and Fuigentius, however, sometimes in self-contradiction, speak 


of the matrimonial institution in terms of i arr 8 Be the ; 


and detestation. 
Many Saints, Doctors, Pontiffs, and Councils, on the con- 
trary, such as Origen, Jerom, Syricius, Innocent, Bellarmin, 
Estius, Pithou, the Canon Law, the Rhemish Annotators, anda’ 


— 


party in the Council of Trent, have represented’ this Popish sa-_ 


crament, especially in the clergy, as an appointment of pollu- 


tion, carnality, and degradation.® Origen, who is quoted by Pi- 
thou, reckoned seodjusal intercourse inconsistent with the pre- 
sence ofthe Holy Spirit.” Jerom, if possible, surpassed Ori- 
gen in severity, ‘bitterness, and inconsistency. The Monk of 
Palestina growled at the very name of matrimony, sh dischar- 
ged against the institution, in all its bearings, forms, and acti- 


ons, torrents of abuse, vituperation, and sarcasm. Siirbhakged > 


as usual, with gall and wormwood, which flowed in copious ef- 
flux from his pen, the Saint poured vials of wrath on this object 
of his holy-aversion. Marriage, according to this casuist; ‘ef.’ 
feminates the manly: mind.” A man, says the monk, ‘cannot’ 
pray, unless he refrain from conjugal enjoyments.” The duty’ 
of a husband is, in bis creed,“incompatible with the duty of a 
Christian.” -‘Thisis asample of his acrimony. ‘Those who’ 
would relish a full banquet may read his precious at aa 
against Jovinian, 

Syricius, tue Roman Pontiff, called marriage filthy, and cha- 
racterized married persons, ‘as carnal and incapable of pleasing 
God.” Innocent adopted his predecessors language and senti- 
ment,and:denounced this sacrament as a contamination. Con= 
jugal cohabitation, says Bellarmin, is attended with impurity, 
“and carnalizes the whole man soul and kody.” Estius affirms 
that ‘‘the nuptial bed immerses the whole soul in carnality.” 
Gratian and Pithou incorporate, in the Canon Law, the. theo- 
logy of Origen, which represents the matrimonial s sactameént as 
calculated to quench the spirit. ‘Phe statements of the Rhe- 


mists are equally gross, disgusting, and unfair. Wedlock, ac«.” 


a Ayiade 4 yeveors. Clem. Strom. FI'. P. 559. Concubitus conjugalis non 
solum est licitis verum est utilis & honestns. Aug. Con. Felag. 10. 270. . Munda 
est conjJugia. Amb 2, 364.in Corin. Vil. Arkacos 6 yapos. Ghrysos. 1. 38 Sancta 
sunt Christianorum conjugia. Fulg. ad Gall. Le lit auptialrest pur & honorable, 
Calmets 23,776. Si quis matrimoninm vityperet & eam quae cum marite suo dormit 
sit anathema, Labb: 2. 427. Crabb, 1. 289. Pithon, 42, 


b Non datur preesentia Sancti Spiritus tempore quo conjugiles actus geruntor; 
Origen, Hom. 6. in Pithon, 333, Animum virilem effoeminat. Jerom, 4, 170: 
Baicus et qnicunqve fidelis orare now potest nisi eareat officio conjugali. “Jerom, 4a 
150, 175. Obscoenis cupiditatibesinhiant Incarne sunt; Deo placere non possunt 
Syricius ad Him. Crabb. 1. 417, 456. Propter actum conjugalem qui bomiuem reddit 
totum carnalem. Animam ipsam carnalem quodammodo facit. Beil, [. 18, 19. 
Conjugalis actus quo animus quodammiodo carni totus immergitur,  Eetius 25Ze, 
Mariage etoit un etat charnel, Paol. 2.449,° Rhem, oa Corin, Vil, 
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cording to these dirty Annotators, 1s a continued scene of filtht= 
ness, sensuality, and pollution. ‘The marriage of the clergy, or 
of persons who have made vows of chastity, is, these theologians. 
aver, the worst kind of fornication. A faction in the Council 
of Trent characterized marriage, which they defined a sacra- 
ment, as ‘a state of carnality ;” and these received no repre- 
hension from the holy uner ring assembly, 

The abettors of Romanism, in this manner, condemn the cone 
jugal sacrament as an abomination. ‘These theologians, on this 
topic, entertained the gross¢gst conceptions, ‘Their own filthy 
ideas rose no higher than the gratification of the mere animal 
passion, unconnected with refinement, delicacy, and sentiment. 
Their views, on this subject,were detached from all the commin- 
glings of the understanding and the heart,and from all the endeare 
ments of father, mother, and child. Their minds turned only 
on scenes of gross sensuality, unallied to any moral or sentimen- 
tal feeling, and insulated from all the reciprocations of affection, 
friendship, or society. Celibacy and Virginity, which were un- 
associated with these carnal gratifications, and which affected a 
superiority to their ‘gllurements, became, with persons of this 
disposition, the objects of admiration. 

Matrimony, however, though it were grogs as the concepti- 
ons of these authors, is far purer than theirlanguage. The sen- 
timents and phraseology of the Roman Saints on Virginity, are, 
in point of obscenity, beyond all competition, The diction as 

well as the ideas of Chrysostom, Jerom, Augustin, and Basil 
would call the burning blush of shame into the cheek of a Juve- 
nal, a Horace, an Ovid, ora Petronius. Chrysostom, though 
‘disgusting, is indeed less filthy than Jerom, Augustin, or Basil, 
Jerom, bursting with fury against wedlock, follows in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom, andi improves, but the wrong way, on the 
Grecian’s indecency. Augustin, in pollution, excels both Chry- 
sostomand Jerom. But Basil,in impurity,soars above all rival- 
ry, and, transcending Ckrysostom, Jerom, and Augustin, fairly. 
carries off the palm of filthiness. ‘The unallayed obscenity of 
Chrysostom, Jerom, and Augustin,rises, in the pages of Basil, to 
concentrated blackguardism. Du Pin confesses that Basil’ s 
treatise on Virginity contains “‘some passages, which may of- 
fend nice ears.” Basil’s Benedictin Editor admits its tendency. 
to sully maiden modesty with images of indecency. Erasmus, 
notwithstanding, extols Basil for his purity. 

‘These Saints must have had a practical acquaintance with the. 
subject,to which they have done so much justice in description. 
Speculation, without practice would never have made them such 


e Cum virgineum pudorem imaginibus non decoris inquinare possint. ‘Basil 
a $38. Nemo saactius Basilio, Hrasm. 1,523, Du Pin, 1,244, 4 
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adepts. Their Saintified contamination is so perfect in 1 ie 
kind, thatit could not be the offspring of mere theory with- 
out action. This charge against their Saintships may be gibstan+ 
tiated by many quotations from their works, which, however, 
shall, for the sake of decency, be left in the ousane <3 of the 
Original Greek and Latin.q 

A third reason for the injunction of sacerdotal celibacy arose 
from Pontifical policy. Cardinal Rodolf, arguing in a Roman 
consistory in favorof clerical celibacy, amined shee the Priest 
hood, if allowed to marry, would transf@ their attachment from 
the Pope to their wives, children, and prince: aad this would 
tend tothe injury of the atichestemigal community. The Holy See, 
the Cardinal alleged, would, by this means, be soon limited to 
the Roman City. The T ransalpine party in the Council of 
Trent, used the same argument. ‘The introduction of priestly 
matrimony, this faction urged, would ‘sever the clergy from 
their close dependanceon the Popedom,and turntheir affections to 
their family,and consequently to their King and cauntry.e Mars 
riage cannects men with their Sovereign, and with the land of 


d Mn ovyxaosal attn puter Tov ToBov. Chrys. l, 229. Avr: ro0Bolwy mooxengs 
Tv evyonov pukiv, ev yahrvn WodAn Kabcetyoev nase Chrysos. 1. 274. de Virg. c. 9. 


Erepofev exe tas Inyas to omepuaro ev niacy, Kat eTEepwbev Kumacvec. Chrysos. Hom, 
62. p. 624 


Creata sunt genitalia ut gestiamins in naturalem copalam. Genitalinm hoc e3t 
vfficium ut semper froantur natura sna & uxoris ardentissimam gniam fortuita libido 


restinguat. Frustra haec omnia viroram habes si complex non uteris fogminaram, 
Jeroms Adv, Jovinian:4. ‘177. 


Obstetrix virginis cujusdam integritatem manu velut explorans dum inspicit per 
didit. Totum commovet hominem animi simul affectu cum carnisappetitu conjunctoO 
& permixto ut ea voluptas sequatur qua major in corporis voluptatibus nulla est 
ita ut momento ipso temporis quo ad ejus pervenitur extremum pene omnis acie’ et 
quasi vigitia cogitationis obruatur. Seminarét prolem vir susciperet foemina genitall- 
bus membris qvando id opus esset. Tune potuisse utero conjugis salva integrizate 
fveminei genitales virile semen immitti sicut nunc potest eadem integritate salva ex 
utero virginis fluxus menstrui cruoris émitti. Hadem quippe via nossit illad injici qua 


hoc potest ejici, Augustin de civit. Dei I. 18. & XIV. 16, 24, 26. P, 13. 368, 
374, 377. Ai 


Arokorevtay Katwbev tev dcduwv ortns Yovns ato ooduas Kar veppwy 
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fesons de ev tors vedpots THs emiBuuras Kae THY Youny aBtws ELadpiCsons, oLrotpErtat 
TOS KaTa@oAny THS YOuns o avyp- Avno d:adcbapeveov Tay diduu@y avelev thy yovny 
Kal TOOS OTOpaY evtevOev HlapateuWavtwry, efns exmegovTOS Tov oTOpOU diapopnbers'y 
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ToOVOU pinow. apGevos an odupeto OTL ETL THS KOLTNHS AUTHAS YEVOMEVOS TLS EUVEXOF 
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Tag Snyeaocy aypiws eugarvwv. Basil, De Virgins 3. 640. 


e Sil'on permettoit aux pretres de se marier ’ interet de leurs familles de leurs 
femmes et de leurs entans les tireroit de la dependance du Pape pour les mettre sous 
celle de leurs princes et que la tendresse pour leurs enfans les feroit condescendyé 
a-tout au prejudice de ’Eglise. En peu de temps lautorite du saint siege se 
borneroit a la villede Rome, Paolo. 2. 118. 

Iintroduction du mariage daus le Clerge en tournant toute Vaffection des pre} 
tres vers leurs feizmes et leurs enfaris et par consequent vers leurs famille et™letr 


putrie les detacheroit en meme temps de la dependance etroite ou ils etoieut du sain’ 
siege. Paolo, 2. 429, ; 
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their nativity. . Celibacy, on the contrary, transfers the atten 
tion of the clergy from his Majestyand the State,to his Holiness, 
and the “gsliaeing The man who has a wife aid children’ is 
bound by conjugal and paternal attachment to his country ; and 
feels the warmest glow of parental love mingled with the flame 
of patriotism. His interests and affections are entwined with, 
the honor and prosperity of his native land: and this, in conse- 
quence, he will prefer to the aggrandizement of the Romish 
Hierarchy orthe grandeur ofthe Roman Pontiff. . lhe dearest 
objects of his heart are embraced in the. soil that gave them 
birth, the people among whom they live, -and the government, 
that agian them protection. Celibacy, on’ the contrary, pre= 

eludes all these engagements, and directs the undivided affecti< 
ens of the Priesthood to the Church and ‘its ecclesiastical sove- 
reign. ‘The clerg ey become dependant on the. Pope rather than, 
on their Kin ig, and endeavour to promote the prosperity of thé. 
Papacy rathe: thanthel country.Such are not linked with the state. 
by an oflspring, whose happiness is involved in the prosperity 
ef the nation. Gregory, the Seventh, accordingly, the. great 
enemy of | Kanes, was the fishing ished patron of sacerdotal celi- 
bacy. 

‘The history ‘OF clerical celibacy, ahah will show its variati- 
ons, may be divided into two periods. ‘The one begins with the 
Edict of Syricius, in 385, and ends at the Popedom of Gree 
gory. Fhe other commences with the P apacy of Gregory, and, 
gontinues till the present time. 

‘Lhe first period contains the history. of celibacy, among ‘the 
Greeks and Latins for near 700 baa ‘Lhe Eastern and "Wass 
tern communions varied on this point of discipline. ‘The Latins, 
in the West, exclude the whole clergy from the sacrament of 
matrimony. The Greeks, in the Iast, forbid the prelacy, but 
allow the Priesthood and Deaconship to cohabit with the wow 
men, whom they had married prior -to.their ordination! 

This usage, which creptinto the Oriental communion by 
slow and gradual psc commenced with a bigoted and super- 
stitious respect for celibacy and virginity. Superstition, at the 
introduction of this custom, began to entertain a blind and un- 
meaning veneration for abstinence in man’ and woman. oa 
po} pulace, therefore, preferring sacerdotal celibacy, separated, i 
some instances, from the communion of the married Peru 
‘Phe evil, from its maguitude, required a 1 synodal enactment to, 


{ Pithou, 42, Dist. 31, c.14, Paok 2, 446, 
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check its progress, The Council of Gangra, therefore, abot 
the year 524, declared “‘its esteem for the chaste bond of weds 
lock, and anathematized such as left the communion or refased 
the benediction of amarried Priest.”¢ This assembiy deposed 
Eustathius of Sebastia for encouraging this superstition, and 
for representing the oblations of wedded clergymen as an abomi+ 
nation. The Gangran Synod. possessed great authority. Its 
decisions were confirmed by many Pontiifs and councils, and 
were received into the Ancient Code ofthe Church. 

Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, therefore, like the laitys 
married, as is attested by Socrates ‘and Nicephorus and ace 
knowledged by. Gratian and Mendoza, and had children. A 
few might abstainthrough submission to the prepossessions of the 
people; and afew from a supposed sanctity,which,in many ins 
stances, the Pastor, like the flock, ascribed to celibacy. The 
superior purity, indeed; -which superstition attached to a single 
life, influenced many ofthe clergy. The Sixth Apostolical ca- 
non, therefore,to repress: this error, excommunicated, and, in 
ease of contumacy, degraded the Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, 
who,under a show of religion, should put away his wife. Those 
who remained single, iacedie er, asthe above-mentioned Greek 
historians relate, acted from the choice of theirown mind, and 
not from the obligation ofa law. No canons had been enacteds 
against matrimony, or in favor of abstinence. The clergy, 
Gratian affirms, were, atthe time of the Gangran Council, 
unfettered by the law of continency. Mendoza. admits. the li- 
berty, which the Eastern priesthood enjoyed, of cohabiting 
with the women whom they married before their: ordination.® 

Thessaly, ‘Thessalonica, Macedonia,.and. Achaia, however 
became, atan early period, an exception to this regulation. The 
obligation ofa single life was introduced into these regions by 
Helliodoros of Trica! © Phis Bishop, in his youthful days, had 
composéd some poems, called his Lithiopies, which, says Socra- 
- tes and Nicephorus, proscribed the marriage of the clergy in the 
diccess under bis superintendency. 

A second step in the progress of sacerdotal celibacy among 
the Greeks, tonsisted in the interdiction of matrimony after ore 
dination. ‘The Grecian clergy were allowed to cohabit with the 
women whom they had married while laymen; but not to enter 


g¢ Nuptiarum castum vinenlum honoramus Crabb, 1. 297. Si quie discernit 
de oblation! bus nom communicans quas presbyter celcbraverit conjugatus anathema 
‘git. Labb 2.438. hin 4. 453. Socrate tl. 434 Du Pin. 3, 612. 
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bn the nuptial engagement after ordinatioti. The Council of Ans 
eyra, about 315, in its tenth canon, allowed only these Deacons 
to marry,who,at their ordination, should de clare their constituti- 
onal incapacity for abstinence. The ministers of the altar, ac- 
cording to Gratian, were, when this assembly as well as that of 
Gangra met; free to marry. ‘The continence of ecclesiastics had 
not, at that time, been introduced into Christendom. The coun- 
ceil of Neocaesarea, indeed, about this period, ordered the Priest, 
who should form the conjugal contract after ordination, to be de- 
posed. But this was only a small Provincial synod, unnoticed 
and uttratified by any ensuing Council or Pontiff till the middle of 
the ninth century. ‘he General Nicean Couiicil, in its third 
eanon, forbid unmarried ecetesiastics to have any women in their 
houses; except a mother, a sister, or an aunt. ‘This canon, as the 
words show; was directed against the Sunisactan women, who,as 
domesties, infested the habitations of the unmariied clergy. 

st he Nicean Council was near passing a new law, forbidding 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons to sleep with the women, whonr 
they had married before their taking of Holy Orders. This at- 
tempt, however, was crusbed by Paphnutius of Thebais; a man, 
who, according to Socrates; Sozomen, and Suidas, was dee of 
God, and had wrought many nvitacles. He had been a Confes+ 
sor in Maximin’s persecutioa, in which, having lost an eye and 
a leg, he was condemned to the mines. He had led a life of 
celibacy, holiness; and chastity; but opposed. the enactment of 
this innovation. Marriage, said the Confessor;with a loud voice, 
‘is honorable in all, and the use of the nuptial bed is chastity it- 
self. Such. excess of abstinence would be detrimental to the 
Church; and might, by its rigor, in imposing too weighty a bur- 
den, become fatal to the chastity of man and woman. Allowthe 
elergy according to the ancient traditien,to enjoy the wives which 
they marriéd before theirentrance on the priesthood, and the un- 
married after ordination to remain in celibacy.” “lhe Council 
assented, ‘‘and extolled the wisdom of his speech.’ 

The speech of Paphnutius, and the concurrence of the Coun- 
eil supply an answer to an unfounded criticism of. Challenor. 
He actuses the Protestant translation of straining the words of 


. § Quicumgque diaconi constitati in ipsa constitutione dixerunt oportere se wxores 

ducere cum non possivt sic manere ii es uxorem postea duxering sint in ministerio. 
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Paul, when he represented marriage as honorablein all. The 
word, which unites marriage to the epithet honorable, is omitted 
in the Original, which, according to Challenor, is not indicative 
but i imperative, and should be rendered, ‘‘Let Marriage be hono- 
rable in all.’ The English version, however, agrees with the 
Egyptian Confessor and the Nicean Council in all its Infallibili- 
ty. Paphnutius, like Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, or Knox, used 
the Apostolic expression in the reformed acceptation, and the 
Nicean Fathers acclaimed. An host of Romish Saints might 
be mustered, who took the words in the same sense, and appli- 
-ed them in the same manner. Challenor has attempted several 
criticisms of a similar kind,which argue little for his learning or 
his honesty. 

Baronius, Bellarmin, Valesius, Thomassin,and Turriano have 
endeavoured tooverthrow the truth of this relation. The attempt, 
however, is vain. These cavillers could adduce no reason, pos- 
sessing any validity, to countenance their insinuation. ‘The re- 
lation is supported by the testimony, not only of Socrates and 
Sozomen, but also of Nicephorus, Suidas,I vo, Cassiodoras, Gra- 
tian,and Gelasius, The fact is admitted, in modern times, by 
Mendoza, Du Pin, and Morery. Mendoza wonders at the 
scepticism and hostility of Turriano; and shows,with the utmost 
perspicuity, not only the truth of the statement, but also the li- 
berty of the Oriental clergy, who, at the time of the Nicean 
Council, were untrammeled by the vows of chastity, and, like 
the laity, were allowed to enjoy the consorts whom they had 
married ,prior to their assumption of the sacred office. Du Pin, 
in his usual candor, represents the opposition to the account, as 
rising from the fear of prejudicing the present discipline rather 
than from any solid proof. Baronius,says Morery, controverts 
the truth of the history, but without foundation, as the law of ce- 
libacy bad, at that era, ‘obtaitied no universal “establishinent i in 
the astern communion.' 

The testimony of Epiphanius and Jerom has been contrasted 
with the relation of Socrates and Sozimen. The ecclesiastical 
canons, says Epiphanius, enjoined celibacy on Bishop, Priest, 
Deacon, and Subdeacon. Some of the clergy, he admits, even 
in his day, violated the laws of abstinence. But this violation, the 
Saint contends,.was an infraction of the canons, and arose 
from the licentiousness of the priesthood, and the connivance 


1 Semper in oriente ea impunitas & licentia permissa (uerit. Uxores antea ductasa 
domi retinebant & liberis tanquam seculares Operam dabant. Mendoza, ll 63. Bae 
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.er neglect’ of the penple.™ e 
But the authority of Epiphanius is unavailing against that of 
Secrates and Sozomen. View his character as an historian, a 
logician, and a Divine, drawn by Photius, Du Pin, Morery, and 
Alexander. Photius represents Epiphanius as weak in his argus 
ments against impious heresy, Du Pin characterizes the Saint 
as void of judgment, accuracy or discernment, and full of credu- 
lity, misstatement, and sophistry. He credited false records and 
uncertain reports, and, in consequence, is often deceived in bis- 
_tory. Morery follows in the train of Du Pin, and draws a si- 
milar portrait. Alexander, if possible, loads the canvass with 
still darkercolors. The Sorbonnist describes the Saint, “as very 
often mistaken in history and chronology: and in many instances 
wandering entirely frem truth,’ 4p ey 
His statement, on the tepic of priestly celibacy, contains one 
of his gross mistakes. He extends the prohibition of matrimony 
to the Subdeacon. But Jerom, his cotemporary, extends it only 
to the Deacon; and Lee, who flourished half a century after 
Lpiphanius, was the first,,who, according to the uniform testi- 
mony of history, comprehended subdeacons under the interdic- 
tion. This, 'Thomassin, Pithou, Bruys, and Du Pin have ad~ 
mitted and indeed proved. Syricius and Innocent, as well as 
Ferrand and Cresconius, in their compilations, impose the obli- 
gation ef abstinence only on Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: 
Leo, besides, on this topic, was net obeyed. Subdeacons, in his 
Papacy, were allowed to marry, even in Suburbian Sicily, and to 
enjoy connubial society. The Fifth Carthaginian Council, in 
438, exacted abstinence only from Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons; but left the rest of the clergy, on this point, at liberty. 
Gregory was the first who enforced the celibacy of Subdeacens : 
and even his enactments had no retrospective effect; but related 
merely to such as should be afterward ordained. Epiphanius, 
therefore, is, in'this instance, convicted of falsehood, and, there- 
fore, is unworthy of credit in the rest of his evidence. | 
Epiphanius is guilty of another egregious blunder, on the sub. 
ject ofmatrimony. ‘Ihe person,said he, who hasobtained a divorce 
for adultery, fornication, or any other crime, and has married 


m Epiph. 1,490. & 2.1104. Godea. 1. 602. ere 
a In historia & chronologia saepissime lapsus est. Ab historica verifate toto 
edelo aberrat, Alex. 7.630. Photius, 304. Codex: 122. Da Pin, 1. 298. Morerys 
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another, is, according to scriptural authority, free from sin, and 
worthy of ecclesiastical communion and eternal life. This is. 
in direct opposition to Augustin, Jerom, the Canon Law, and the 
Council of Trent; and exposes its author to all the tnvmedddus 
falminattons of the Trentin anathemas. ‘The Canon Law and 
the Council of Trent, in its twenty-fourth session, teach the in- 

dissolubility of nrarriage, even om account of heresy, infirmity, 
malevolence, desertion, fornication, adultery, sodoniy, or any’ 
other atrocity; and pronounces shocking execrations against all 
who gainsay. ‘The nuptial chain, according to that celebrated 
assenibly, can be dissolved only by death; and the innocent 
party, even in case of adultery, must forego all further matrimo- 
nial engagements during the life of the guilty. Epiphanius, 
therefore, was botli worshipped and execrated by the good Pa- 
thers of Trent, He is exalted to glory and consigned: to Sa- 
tan, by the same communion. He is a Saint, and as ‘such , IS In- 
woked. He is a heretic, and as such, is anathematized. His 
Saintship,in this manner,enjoysall the charms of variety. He has 
the pleasure of being alternately in Heaven& Hell; & the satisfac- 
tion of being blessed and cursed, adored and damned by an oe 
fallible Church and Council: 

Epiphanius, therefore, im two instances, stands convicted of 
raisrepresentation, lis testimony, in consequence, deserves no 
credit, His mental imbecility, besides, which approximated to; 
iiotism, proclaims, Saint as he was, the inadequacy of his evi- 
dence even ine a matter of fact. One Specimen of his weak- 
ness, taken from his eulogy on Lady Mary is worthy of attention. 
“O Sheep,” says the Saint, addressing his Goddess, “O Sheep 
that produced a Lamb! O Cow, that bore a Calf! you produced,, 
not a temporary, but an eternal God, who, incarnated in you,was 
before you and before all things. O light, illuminating the 
Sun, with your splendid lamp, and irradiating the ends of the 
earth, © Loly Virgin, who as a spiritual bush without combus-. 
tion, held the fire of Deity. © spiritual Oven, that brought the 
predd of life into:the world. O- maiden candtestick, that-shines. 
in darkness, and brought fire and oil for burning. O blessed 
Virgin, who has batrabe? Celestial Glory, and from many flow= 
ers of Paradise, has filled the earth withodor. You bore Em- 
manuel in your Holy Womb, in your Unspotted Belly. O une. 
polluted Womb, which cotnprehended the incomprehensible. 
God. O Belly, bigger than the Heavens, which squeezed not 
the enclesed Deity.” 


'p IIpoBatov 4 Tov apo TeKEera Xpcs tow, 7 h Sapanrs 77) ATELPOCUYOS; 1] TOV LOXOY Yevyn=, 
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sa Tov EyjpiavasyaA,ey apbaptw kotAca pepoved ets Yaorepa auohvvTov, Q yaotnp apo. 
AvuTOs Ovpavoy KUKAOY EX8TA Kat Oeov AX@pPHTOvs, EV TOL de XWPIHTOV Biceemnde: Q. 
\AoTNHD oupavov mAaTUTEpA OEoy ev goLpin oTEevoxwpnoage, Epiph,de Land. 2, 204, 
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Bernard’s imitation of Epiphanius is worth a digression, and 
will form a suitable episode. Bernard addresses Lady Mary 
in the following sensible and beautiful style.4 “O firmament, 
firmer than all firmaments. Him, whom the Heaven of Hea- 
vens could not contain, you, O Lady, contained, conceived, be- 
got, fed, suckled, and educated. ‘Thou, in the midst of the wa- 
ters, one the waters from the waters. ‘The light of your 

eyes dispels darkness, expels squadrons of Devils, purifies the 
vices of the mind, and warms the coldness of the heart. Hap- 
py, O Lady, are they, who behold your eyes. Turn, therefore, 
O. Lady, those eyes to us, and show us Jesus the blessed fruit. 
of your belly. O Wonderful Belly, which could hold the Savi- 
our, O Laudible Belly,which could comprehend the Redeemer. 
O desirable Belly, from which proceeded the wish of the soul, 
the river of grace, and the reward of glory. O Lovely Belly, 
©. sweetness of spirit! O elevation of minds, intoxication of 
hearts, and salvation ofsinners.! O Lady, gentle in consoling, 
mild in soothing, and sweet in kissing.” 

His. Saintship, in the same elegant and edifying style, calls, 
her Ladyship, Heaven vearth,pasture, Paradise, bread,drink, Man- 
na,oil,wine, cinnamon,balm,myr 1h, frankincense, olive, spikenard, 
saffron, gum, a temple, a house, a bed-room, a bride, a lamp, a 
trumpet, a mountain, a wilderness, a field, a vine, a floor, pi eeathy 
a stable,a manger,a warehouse,a hall, a tower, a camp, an army, a 
kingdom, a piiesthood, a bird, a palm, a rose, a river, a pige- 
on, agarment, a pearl,a candlestick, a table, a crown, asceptre, - 
a tree, a cedar, a cypress, a pipe, a reed, a daughter, a sister, a 
mother, a sun, a moon, a Star, the city of God, the rod. of Aaron, 
the fleege of Gideon, the gateof Ezekiel, the star of the morning, 
the fountain of eardens, “the lily of the valley, and the land of 
promise, flowing with milk and honey. 

Such are afew extracts from the balderdash and blasphemy 
of two full-length Roman Saints, one of which, Bellarmin,, 
Valesius, Thomassin, and Turriano bring as a witness for the 
perpetual celibacy of the Grecian clergy. Epipbanius transub- 
stantiated the Queen of Heaven andthe mistress of Angels in- 
to aewe that bore alamb,and into a cow that produced a calf: 


q Omnibus firmamentis firmius firmamentum tu Dominaqnae eum quem coeli, 
coelornm capere non poterant cepisti & concepisti genuisti aluisti pavisti mammas-* 
ti et educasti. Tu in medio aquaram divisisti aquas ab aquis, Serm Til. Svorum 
charitas ocvlorum tenebras expellit et effygat catervas Daeruonum purgat vitia menti- 
um corda congelata accendit. O quam beati_ O Domina quos tui viderent oculi. 
Hos ergo oculos ad nos Domina converte et Jesum benedictum froctum ventris tui 
nobis ostende. O venter mirabilis gui potuit capere Salvatorem. O venter landabilis 
qui potuit recipere Redemptorem. O Venter desiderabilis e quo eminavit desideriun 
mentiam gratiarum fluvins gloriae praemium, 9 venter amabilis et dulcedo animae, 
O elevatio mentium inebriatio cordium sanitas peccatorum, O clemens consolando 
pia blandiando dulcisosculando! Bernard, Serm- IY. P. 1739) 1740, 1747, - 
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and expanded Lady Mary’s unspotted belly till it. was wider than 
the Empyrean, and capacious enough to hold the included God, 
without squeezing the comprehended Divinity. His Sain‘ship of 
Salamis, as wellas of Clairvaux, certainly qualified himself 
for the presidency ot fools, and fairly carried off the palm of non- 
sense from Montanus, Swedenburg,and Southcott. This notwith- 
standing,is the man whom the Greeks and Latins, in their Me- 
nology and Martyrology, celebrate every year as an illustri- 
ous confessor. 

Jerom has been summoned as another witness, for the perpe- 
tual celibacy of the Grecian clergy. Jerom’s testimony, how- 
ever, clashes with that of Epiphanius. Epiphanius alleges the 
authority of ecclesiastical canons in favor of clerical continence. 
Jerom, on the contrary, refers merely to the usage of his day. 
Epiphanius extendsthe prohibition to Subdeacons. Jerom com- 
prehends in the interdiction only Bishops, Priests,and Deacons., 
These contradictions destroy the evidence of both the Ejshop of 
Salamis and the monk of Palestina. 

Jerotn’s biasin favor of virginity led the Saint to error, im- 
piety, and absurdity, which degraded his character and lessened 


his authority. His declamation against wedlock, in his refuta- 


tion of Jovinian, incurred the disapprobation of many; and 
among the rest, of Pope Syricius. ‘Ihe murmur was so. great 
that Pamachius his. friend endeavoured, though in Vain, to sup- 
press his writings on this subject. He was accused of counte- 
nancing the Manicheans, who, at least to the Elect, entirely pro- 
scribed matrimony. He was obliged, in consequence, to write 
an apology. He confessed that on this subject, he had indulged 
in rhetoric, oratory, and declamation. His prepossessions, on this 
topic, induced him to reflect on the conjugal duty even in the 
laity. The laymen, says the Saint of Palestina, “cannot pray, 
who indulges in nuptial enjoyments. The person, he adds, who 
fulfils the duty of a husband, cannot fulfil that of a Christian.’ 

His language isa libel on the Divine institution, which, in the 
Popish system,is a sacrament. 

_ Jerom's prejudices in behalf of virginity caused his approba- 
tion of suicide and assassination. Many instances might be 
produced, and, as a specimen, those-of the Beotian, Milisian, and 
Theban virgins. ‘Iwo young men, flushed with wine, had, du- 
ring the night, violated the Beotian maids, who unwilling to 


“ ys Epiph. Haer. 59- Thom. 1. 135, 136. Jerom, ad vig, 
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gurvive their virginity, fell by mutual'wounds. Jerony om the 
geeasion, is ata loss for expression, in favor of the shocking ae. 
tion, He seems to labor for language to-utter his admiration ef 
the suicidal deed: | 

The Milisian Maids were still more blameworthy. THese;. 
lest,on the'invasion and devastations of the Gauls, they should un- 
dergo any indecency fiom the enemy,.escaped fom defilement- 
hy death... The Heroines, says Jerom, “left an example to alk 
wrgins of honorable minds, to prefer chastity to life’’® The 
suicide, in allits enormity, rashness, and folly, challenged’ the. 
unqualified approbation of the Roman. Saint. . 

A Vheban girl, whom a. Macedonian:had deflowered, dissem— 
led her grief, and afterward cut the violators throat when he: 
was sleeping; and then slew herself with his. sword.’ . The. 


5? 
murder and sel{-assassination became a. theme of exultation to. 


Jerom.. 

Ambrosius,who is often associated with Jerom asa witness of 
sacerdotal celibacy, recommended the same impiety of suicide, 
Pelagia of Antioch, during Maximin’s persecution in the fourth. 
century, with her mother and sisters, lest they should suffer vioe. 
Jation,escaped by a voluntary death. Pelagia adorned,not like a 
person going to death, but to. a wedding, leaped, as she was in-- 
spired of God, from a lofty window on the pavement, and, by: 
her fall, says Godeau, mounted to Heavea. Her mother and: 
sisters, says the same histerian,.jumped into a deep river,where, 
they found a baptism which purified them from every stain. 
"khe water, concealing their bodies, respected the brides and: 
martyrs of its Creator. Marcellina asked the opinion of Am-. 

‘hrosius on this melancholy,.but unwarranted action. The Bi- 
shop eulogized the dreadiul deed as a duty.owed to religion, a 
remedy inoffensive to God, and an-achievement, which entitled, 
these virgins to the crown of martyrdom.” , 

These are the men, who are invoked as Gods.in the Romish. 
Communion, and whose festivals and fulsome encomiums are. 
registered with pride, pomp, and ostentation inthe Romish Mis-. 
sal, Processional,. and Breviary. ‘The Hely Jerom on the thir- 
tieth day, of September, is desjgnated “the light efthe Church, 
the lover of the Divine law, the greatest -Doctor in Scriptural: 
explanation, who despised this. world and merited the Celestial. 


t: Quo ore laudandae sunt Scedasi filiae. Jerom, 4. 186. Morery, 7: 159. 
u Turpitadinem morte fugcrunt exemplum sui cunctis vivginibus relinga eyes, 
derem, 4. 186, 
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Kingdom, and whom God loved, adorned, and clothed with the 
rebe of glory. His.mediation and intercession are devoutly supe 
plicated, that men, threugh the blessed Saint’s merits, may be 
‘enabled to perform what he taught in werd and deed.”* ‘his, 
-of course, is a petition in favor of self-assassination, which He- 
dy Jerom recommended. ‘The Faithful, on this Festival, pray 
that they may, thiough the Monk’s merits, be enabled to murder 
themselves. ‘I'his is very well fer an Infallible Church. 

Ambrosius is invoked with similar flattery, impieiy, and ido= 
latry. The Lord, if the Missal may be credited, ‘‘filled the 
Saint with the spirit of wisdom, and clothed him with the robe 
of Glory.” ‘I'he sacred oblation is offered in his honor, and the 
people of God, on the Seventh of December, addressing ‘the 
Bishop of Milan, ‘as the minister of-eternal salvation on earth, 
pray for everlasting glory through his intercession; 1a Heaven.”y 
Qnepart of the salvation, which he recommended on earth, con 
sists in selfmurder. He must, therefore, be a hopeful mediator 
in Heaven. 

Men, biassed and mistaken in this manner, could not ‘be im- 
partial witnesses. These, so prejudiced in favor of a system as 
to recommend suicide to preserve virginity,or murder to revenge 
violated chastity, could not deliver a fair er candid testimony. 
The report of Socrates and Sezomen, respecting the speech of 
Paphautius and the decision of the Nicean Council, remains -un- 
attainted. Thefact is embodied in the Theodosian Code and in 
the Canon Law: and, has, at the present day, obtained general 
delief.2 

The Truilan or Quinsextan Council, in 692, seemsto have 
put the finishing hand to the matrimonial regulations of the Gre- 
cian clergy. This asseinbly, in its twelfth canon, enjoined celi- 
bacy on Bishops. But the inferior clergy were permitted to 
marry before ordination, and afterward to enjoy connubial sos 
ciety. 

The Greeks differing, this manner, from the Latins,inveigh+ 
ed againstthe Western discipline as contrary to Scriptural, tras 
ditional, and synodal authority ; and used, on the occasion, very 
free and ‘strong language. ‘I‘he latter, notwithstanding, remain- 


x O Doctor optime ‘ecclesiae sanctae lumen Beate. Hieronime Divinae legis 
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ed, for many ages, in the communion of the former, without ari? 
apparent reluctance,anxiety, or hesitation. The Latins, says 
Thomassin, suffered the incontinence of the Greeks with pati- 
ence and charity 5, while the Greeks, on the contrary, could not 
suffer the stiict purity of the Latins? This strict purity of the 
Latins, as will soon appear, consisted in fornication, adultery, ia- 
cest, and every filthiness. 

_ The Greeks, in these regulations, were,in general, joined by 
the other Eastern denominations. ‘The Syrians adopted a simi- 
lar usage. ‘The Armenian and Georgian ecclesiastics, says Bro- 
eard, are all married.» ‘The Western interdiction of clerical ma- 
trimony, therefore, was a variation from Oriental liberty. 

Such is the history of sacerdotal celibacy among the Greeks. 
But the Latins, on this subject, varying from the Greeks, used 
greater rigor, and enjoined perpetual continence on all orders of 
the clergy. “This enactment, however, was an innovation of the 
fourth century. No law ofthe kind is found in any of the ear- 
lier monuments of antiquity. Many documents,on the contrary, 
remain, which, as has been shown, testify the freedom of the 
clergy, on this topic, in primitive times. Jerom, who flourished 
in the end of the fourth century, is the earliest witness for cleri- 
¢al abstinence in the Western communion, who could be produ- 
ced byallthe learning of Bellarmin, Baronius, and Thomassin. 
This was about four huridred years: after the Christian era. 
Had any law of celibacy been in use in the early days of antiqui- 
ty, some monument of the kind, one might expect, would indi- 
eate its former existence. Jerom, besides, from his prepossessi- 
ons against wedlock, was a partial witness. Suicide, which, ac- 
cording to Jerom, is a sin to be deprecated in any other case, 
is lawful for the preservation of chastity. ‘The testimony of 
such a prejudiced evidence, is utterly inadmissible. ‘Thomassin 
admits that in the primitive church, there was no law of celiba- 
cy or penalty against marriage ; though he maintains that -cha- 
rity enforced abstinence on the clergy of antiquity. A time 
was, says Gratian, when there was no institution enjoining the 
continence of the clergy.¢ 

The Decrctal of Pope Syricius, addressed, in 385, to Hime- 
rius, contains the first general interdiction of clerical matrimo- 
ny. Its priority, as a general prohibition, is acknowledged 
by Clithou as. well as by Bruys, Espensaeus, Cassa nder, and 


a Les Grecs ne pouvoient suffrir ’exacte purete des Latins. Thom, I. 28. 
Part II, Du Pin, 2, 24 Rell. 1. 1109. 

b Sacerdotes & diaconi utuntur u<oribus cum quibus ante>sacros ordines cons: 
traxerunt. Canisius, 4. 433, Sacerdotes omnes sunt uxorati. Brocard,in Ca= 
nisius, 4. 25. 
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many ether patrons of Popery.4 No. authority ofan earlier 
‘dae canbe produced for the enactinent. Syricius pleads no 
Christian canon, but merely an old Jewish regulation. The 
‘Spanish Council of Elvira, indeed, in the year 300, issued its 
thirty-third canon to this effect. Gibeit, in the canon law, al- 
lows this regulation the priority as an injunction of sacerdo- 
‘tal continence. ‘The Elviran Canon, indeed, in its grammati- 
eal construction, contains a prohibition of abstinence. ‘The 
whole ministry were commanded by a Spanish Council, to ex- 
ercise, without interruption, their powers of reproduction.¢ No 
suspension of the task was'permitted by the sacred synod, who 
would allow no cessation of arms on pain of expulsion from the 
honors of the Priesthood. This is the literal and verbal mean- 
ing of the words; but was not, it is likely, the design of the com- 
pilers. ‘The blundering authors, in all probability, expressed a 
“sense directly contrary to their infention. 

The Elviran synod seem, in every respect, to have heen ex- 
‘ceedingly silly. The sage prelacy, in the thirty-fourth canon, 
forbid the lighting of wax-candles in grave-yards, during the 
‘day, lest the souls of the Saints should be disquieted! The light 
or the smell of the tapers might have frightened the unfortunate 
ghosts, which hovered over the tombs. The body ofmen, who 
could, in solemf council, enact sucha law, must have Been be- 
neath contempt. 

The Council of Elvira, as it was despicable; was also »artial, 
and differed, in this respect,from the Bull of Syricius, which was 
general. ‘The Elviran Canon, at most, was national and con- 

‘fined to Spain. The P ontifical Edict was general, and extended 
to Christendom, or, at least, tothe Latin Communion. The 
-Elviran enactment was evaded by the Spanish clergy, and un- 
ratified by any Pope or Council, The Papal decision was en- 
forced with rigor, and confirmed by the sanction of Innocent, 
’ Leo, and Gregory. as well as by the Couicils of Carthage, 
Orleans, Tours, Teledo, Aix Ia Chapelle, Worms, and Mentz, 
in Kivica, PANE: Spain, and Germany. 

The law ran counter to the tidé of human nature, and to the 
stream of human affection. The clergy, in many instances, re- 
“sisted the mandaté; and the exaction of obedience, iA conse- 
quence, became a aafnaiite task. <A variety of plans was inven- 
ted to evade or violate its severity. One variéty of evasion con- 
Sisted in the introduction of SuNtsacraNism or DoMESTICISM. 


d A Siricio Papa primum editunt,. Clithou, c. 4. in Bell, I. 18. Tl ose bien 
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A ead party engaged i in open or concealed concubine ency. Ma- 
ny displayed a third variety, and in bold, honest, and honorable 
violation of unjust, unnatural, and unscriptural canons, married, 
and lived, not indeed in Spat pence: but in chastity, with their 
lawful wives: __' 

Many of the clergy. had recourse, in this extremity, to domes- 
ticism. (This consisted in keeping female inmates in their dwel- 
lings. These were women devoted in profession, though not 
by vow, to virginity. ‘Their ostensible duty was to si uperintend 
the domestic concerns of the house. The clergy enjoyed their 
society ; while these maidens,in return, shared the clergy’s bed 
and board. Cyprian, Jerom and Chrysostom have depicted the 
cohabitation of these holy damestins with a bold, but faithful 
pencil. .Cyprian inentions,in language of strong condemnation, 
their domestic familiarity by day, and their occupation of the 
same bed during the night. Jerom imitates tle description of 
Cyprian; but gives more poignancy to his style, and relievo to 
his colors. These holy men and women,if the Saint’s statement 
may be credited, occupied the same house, the same chamber, 
and the same ‘“‘nightly couch.’g An ecclesiastic would admit 
one of these fair Saints to the participation of his bed; but uns 
der solemn declarations of the strictest chastity. These hallow- 
ed friends slept in each other’s arms, and their heads rested on 
the same pillow. Their society and affections, however, were 
quite spiritual and Platonic, and purified from all the grosser 
elements, which sometimes attend on ordinary mortals. 

Jerom, however, had, notwithstanding their pretensions, no 
very high idea oftheir purity. These virgins professed to seek 
spiritual consolation; but, in reality, pursued something which 
the Saint, as usual, expresses in very course language, that will 
scarcely bear a literal translation. ‘[heir spiritual complain jin 
Jerom’s account, bad sume relation to the flesh. ‘lhe expansi- 
on of the women’s waists, andthe cry ofinfants, which, it seems, 
were phenomina that sometimes attended this Kind of Platonism, 
provoked the hostility of the Monk of Palestina, who, in conse- 
quence, characterized the whole system as a pestilence. Some 
of these sentimental Platonics endeavoured to conceal their frail- 
ty, by a free use of medical apphcations.h 

The conduct of the clergy also awakened Jerom’s s holy indig- 
nation. lhese affected the sacred office for the gratification of licen- 
tiousness in’ the company of women. Their whole attention was 
éngaged on dress and perfumery. Their fingers shone with rings’ 


. g Eadem domo uno cubicnlo saepe uno tenentur & lectulo. Jerom ad Eust- 4, 
33. Cyprian ad Pom. 
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their hair was frizled by the curling tongs, and they walked. 
on tip-toe lest the damp should sully ‘their feet,.i | 

Chrysostom also gives an animated description of the. society 
of these spiritualized parsons and dames. He portrays, in glow- 
ing language,‘‘their smiles, their laughs, their free conversation, 
their soft words, their communications at table during the day, 
their supping together at night, and other things improper to | 
name.J” Chrysostom, weak man! suspected the chastity of a 
wanton youth, living, in this manner, with akindgirl. But 
the Saint, it appears, had another reason for his suspicions. He 
had seen a constant running of mid- wives to the abodes of these 
virgins. The driving of these beldams alarmed his fears. The 
Saint, in hiss simplicity, doubted whether theSe ladies ofthe ob- 
stetrie art would gallop so fast without urgent business. 

A second varity of evasion or violation of these canons, con= 
sisted in concubinency. This was a native result of the unna- 
tural regulations against wedlock. ‘The accounts,on this subject, 
transmitted by the historians of these times, are appalling, Pro- 
fligacy,says Giannon, prevailed among the clergy, who practised 
all kinds of PEF et Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, represents 
the clergy as guilty of bigamy, drunkenness, and fornication. 
His representation of priestiy incontinence is expressed with 
great severity, strong sarcasm, and emphatical diction. The. 
Italian priesthood, in particular, fomented their passions by ex» 
cess of food and wine, ‘These ageravated their constitutional 
licentiousness by luxury in eating and drinking.’ 

Atto’s language, on this topic, is equally striking. He re-, 
presents some ofthe clergy assold,in such a degree, to their | 
lusts, that they kept filthy harlots in their houses. These, in’a 
public manner, lived, bedded, and boarded with their consecra- 
ted paramours, Fascinated with their wanton allurements, the 
abandoned clergy conferred on the partners of their guilt, the 
superintendence of their family and ail their domestic concerns, 
These courtezans, during the life of their companions in iniquity, 
managed their household: and, at their death, heired their pro- 
perty. ‘Ihe ecclesiastical alms and revenues, in this manner, 

descended to the accomplices of vile prostitution.! The hire- 


i Presbyteratam & diaconatum ambiunt ut mulieres licentius videant. Omnis 
his cura de vestibns si bene oleaut. Crines calamestri vestigio rotantur. Digiti de 
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lings of pollution were adorned, the Church wasted, and the 

poor oppressed by men, who Bee essed to be the patrons of purity, 

the guardians of truth, and the protectors of the wretched and 
the needy. 

—. Damian. represents the guilty mistress as confessing tu the 
guilty priest. m ‘This presented another absurdity, and an aggra- 
vation. of the crime. ‘The formality of confessing what the Fa- 

_ ther Confessor knew, and receiving forgiveness from a partner 

In sin, was an insult on common sense, and presented one of 

tke many ridiculous scenes which have been exhibited on the 

theatre of the world. Confession and absolution in this way, were, 
after all, very convenient. The fair penitent had not far to go 

- for pardon, nor for an opportunity of repeating the fault, which 

might qualify her for another course of contession and relnission 

HerSpiritualFather could spare her blushes ; & his memory could 

supply any deficiency of recollection, in the enumeration of her 
sins. A minute recapitulation of time, place, and other circum- 
stantial trifles, would be unnecessary. ‘The rehearsal of the de- 

licious sin might, to both, be very amusing. ‘The sacrament of 
confession, in this manner, would, by recalling the transaction 
to mind, become very edifying and afford a renewal of the en- 
joyment.. This mode of remission was attended with another 
advantage, which was a great improvement on the old plan. 

The Confessor, in the penance which he prescribed on these oc- 
casions, exemplified the virtues of mildness, compassion, and 
charity. Christian commiseration and sympathy took place of 
rigor and strictness. ‘The Holy Father, indeed,could not be se- 
vere on so dear a friend; and the Lady could not. refuse to be 

kind againto such an indulgent Father. Damian, however, in 
his want of charity and liberality, saw the transaction ina diffe 

rent light; and complained, in bitterness, of this laxity of disci- 
pline, and the insult on ecclesiastical jurisdiction and on rational 
piety. 

This adultery and fornication of the clergy degenerated, in 
many instances, into incest and other abominations of the gros- 
sest kind. Some priests, according to the wenn of Mentz, 
in 888, “chad sons by their own sisters.”" The Council of 
Nicea and some others of a later date, oe fear of scandal, 
deprived the clergy of all female company, except a mother, a 
sister, or an aunt, who, it was reckoned, was beyond all suspici- 
on. But the means intended for prevention, was the occasion 
of more accumulated scandal and more heinous criminality. 


m Les conpables se confessent a leurs complices qui ne leur imposant point de 
Penitences convenables. Damianin Bray. 2. 356. Gian. X.9. 1. 
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he interdiction was the introduction to incestuous and unnatue 
ral prostitution. The council of Mentz,therefore, in its tenth ca- 
non, as well as other cotemporary and later synods, had to forbid 
the clergy the society of eventheir nearest female relations, 

A third variety for the evasion, or rather for the infraction of 
these canonical interdictions, was. clandestine or avowed inatri- 
mony. Some of the Priests, though they could ill afford it, 
wished to keep aconscience. ‘T'hese, of course, wonld shudder 
at the commission of fornication, adultery, or incest ; and had 
recourse, therefore, to the honorable institution of Heaven for 
the prevention of such pollution. ‘These, intrenched behind the 
authority of God, withstood the commandments of men. The 
number of these continued to increase, in opposition to the decre- 
tals of Popes, the canons of councils, and the prepossessions of 
thepeople. The frequent repetition of these prohibitions show- 
ed their inefficacy and clerical obstinacy. The interdictor 
councils were all Provincial; many of them contemptible: and 
ecclesiastics continued to marry in despite of their regulations. 
The Priesthood, in general, at the accession of Gregory, the 
Seventh, in defiance of obsolete laws, lived in a state of ma- 
trimony.° 

Such was the state of clerical matrimony, at the accession of 
Hildebrand or Gregory, the Seventh, to the Popedom, in 1074. 
The reign of this hierarch commenced a new erain the annals 
of sacerdotal celibacy.Gregory enforced celibacy with a high hand 
among the Latin ecclesiastics ; and was supported in the under- 
taking by many ef the laity. Theattempt, however, was long 
opposed by the Priesthood; and its success terminated in the 
general concubinage and debauchery of the Western clergy. 

Gregory succeeded, to a great extent, in the suppression of 
priestly marriage. Several of his predecessors had made a si- 
milar attempt; but in vain. Stephen, Nicholas, and Alexan- 
der. had laboured for this purpose, and failed. But Gregory 
proceeded in this, asin every other design, with superior ability, 
perseverance, and resolution: and his efforts were crowned, in 
the end, with wonderful success. He summoned a council, 
and issued canons, separating the married clergy from their 
partners, and forbidding the ordination of any who would not 
vow perpetual continence. He prohibited the laity from ‘hear- 
ing mass, when celebrated by a married Priest.P These enact- 
ments, he enforced with his usual obstinacy and with his usual 
success. 

' The laity, in general, seem to have seconded the efforts of 
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the Pontiff. These, in many instances, refused the administra- 
tion of baptism andthe communion, from the married clergy... 
Laymen administered baptism ; and often trampled the bread and 
spilled the wine, which had been consecrated for sacramental 
use by married Clergymen.! 
The clergy opposed the Pontiff with all their might. These, 
Paris relates, characterized priestly celibacy and continence as 
an innovation anda rash judgment, contrary to the sentence of 
the Holy Fathers. One, says the English historian, contended 
for equity and the other against it ; while the consequence was 
scandal and division in the Church ; so that no greater schism 
was produced by any heresy.’ Lambert and other historians 
have transmitted similar accounts. The Clergy, says the anna~ 
list, raged, and called Gregory the patron of heresy, and the 
abettor of a mad system, who, by violence, would compel men 
to. live like angels, stop the course of nature, and give the slack- 
ened reigns to all pollution. ‘The clergy, also, in retaliation, ac- 
cused the Pontitf of incest with Matilda, Countess of Mantua, 
who, say Mariusand Caron, was a woman of extraordinary 
superstition, and greater eflrontery than became her sex." © 
Similar dissensions, on this question, took place in 1075, at, 
the council of Erford in Germany. ‘The Archbishop of Mentz,, 
prompted by the Pontiff, required the assembled clergy either to 
abandon their wives or the ministry of the alrar. The ecclesi- 
asties, who sat round the Archbishop, chose neither alternative. 
These first confounded their diocesan with words, which again 
were soon followed with blows as the more efficient argument. 
The Archbishop, in the end, was 80 mauled that he despaired 
of his life, and wisely resolved to consign the enforcement of 
celibacy to his Holiness.® 
But resistance to Gregory was vain. He projected the sub- 
jagation of Christendom, and executed his plan with matchless 
ability, resulution, and success. He employed all means, foul 
and fair, and wielded, in turn, canons, decretals, threats; vio- 
lence, arms, fraud, flattery, anathemas, and excommunication, 
P retended miracles too were made the agents of his ambition.’ 
These, in an age ofignorance and barbarism, when fiction, 
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forgery,and no nsense passed for trath, reality, oe reason, pose 
sessed, in the hand of superstition, irresistible influence, power, 
and efficacy. His Infallibility’s “lying wonders,” Ridiculous 
in themselves, were irrefragable, when addressed to an unlet- 
tered and superstitious populace. The clergy had to yield to the 
Pontiff, and reason to tyranny. 

Such was the rigor of ecclesiastical laws in the Popish con 
tmunion, against sacerdotal matrimony. But his communion, 
which was so severe against wedlock in the clergy, was, ina 
very extraordinary degree, ingulgent to concubinage both in the 
clergy and laity. Any persun, clergyiaan or layman, according 
to the Council of Toledo, in its seventeenth eanon, who has not 
a wife, but a concubine, is not to be repelled from the commu- 
nion, if he be content with one.t The holy Bishops, indeed, 
in their wisdom, would not allow two women to oneman. But 
any Christian, according to the prelacy of Spain, might, at plea- 
sure, keep either a wife or a mistress. ‘This, no doubt, was 
very liberal and obliging inthe Sacred Synod. But his Holi- 
hess, Pope Leo, was eh. to be outdone by the episcopacy, in ci- 
vility, com nlaisa ance, and liberality. His Infallibility, the 
Vicar-G ereet of God. confirmed, in the kindest manner, and 
with the utmost SOUTER Ny the council of Toledo and the act of 
the Spanish preilacy." 

The Toledan Canon and ils Pontifical confirmation were 
equally wicked and ridiculous. ‘The wickedness ofthe enactment 
appearsin its contrariety to the law of God, and, indeed, in 
general, tothe code of all civilized nations. Its ridiculousness 
is also apparent. The permission extends to every person,or, ac 
cording to one editicn of the sacred canon, to the faithful, 
comprizing all Christians. The expression, Giannon has a 
served, comprehended, at one time, the clergy as_ well as the 
laity. v A man, at will, might keep a woman of either charac- 
ter, and he might, apa pala his taste in this freedom of va- 
riety. But the holy legislators would not allow two women _ to 
oneman. ‘Two, the Spanish Fathers thought,would be a supers , 
abundance of this species of live stock. But the Christian,whose 
humor inclined him to an unmarried rather than to a married | 
mistress, might gratify his taste,and, at the same time, continue — 
one of the faithful and be admittedto the communion. Such 


was the bopell decision of a Spanish council and a Roman Pons 
tiff. 


,  € Christiano habere licitum est unam tantum aut uxorem aut certe loco uxoris 
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_ All this, however, in all its ridiculousness, is not all. The 
énactment of the Council and the Pope has been inserted in the — 
Romish body of the Canon Law, edited by Gratian and Pithou. 
Gratian’s compilation, indeed, was a private production, unau- 
thenticated by any Pope. But Pithou published by the command 
of Gregory, the Thirteenth, and his work contains the acknow- 
led zed Canon Law of the Romish Church. His edition is accre- 
dited by Pontifical authority, and recognized through Popish 
Christendom.* Fornication, therefore, is sanctioned by a Spa- 
nish Council, a Roman Pontiff, and the Canon Law. 

Fornication, in this manner, was,in the clergy, not only tole- 
rated, but also preferred to matrimony. Many of the Popish’ 
casuists, such as Costerus, Pigius, Hosius, Campeggio, and those 
reported by Agrippa, raised whoredom above wedlock in the 
Hierarchy. Costerus admits that a clefgyman sins, if he com- 
mit fornication; but more heinously if he marry. Concubi- 
nage, the Jesuit grants, is sinful; but less aggravated, he main- 
tains, than marriage. Costerus was followed by Pigius and Ho- 
sius. Campeggid proceeded to still greater extravagancy. He 
represented a priest, who became a husband, as committing a 
miore grievous transgression, than if he should keep many do- 
mestic harlots.* An ecclesiastic, rather than marry, should, 
according to this precious Divine, keep a Seraglio. The Cardi- 
nal gives an odd reason for his theory. The clergyman, he af= 
firms, who perpetrates whoredom, acts from a pérsuasion of its 
rectitude or legality; while the other knows and acknowledges 
his criminality. ‘he priesthood, therefore, in Campeggio’s 
statement,are convinced of the propriety of fornication. 

Agrippa draws a similar character of the legislators, who 
enacted the laws of celibacy, and who, according to this author, 
would rather have clergymen fornicatorsin infamy, than hus- 
bands in honesty. ‘This, in the sixteenth century, wasa’ fright- 
ful fact, of which the Emperor Maximilian, and other German 
Princes complained, and which with good reason, they denomi- 
‘nated a glaring absurdity. ‘Theclergy who married were dis- 
missed from the exercise of the sacred functions; while the sa- 
cerdotal fornicators, who violated the laws of God and man 
were allowed to retain the holy ministry.Y Sacerdotal concu« 
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binage, accordingly, prior to the Reformation, was the common 
usage, and less offensive, in the eyes of the Papacy and the 
populace, than clerical matrimony. The ecclesiastics of the 
Papal communion, indeed, since the days of Luther, Zuinglius 
and Calvin, are, in appearance, at least, and in most nations, 
become more circumspect, and aim at a character of decency, 
This is one glorious effect of the Reformation. 

The Popish Doctors, in this way, not ouly indulge priestly 
fornicators. but also to encourage business, honor their partners 
in trade. These useful allies of the priesthood. are, according 
to Pope Paul the Third, and all the Romish Doctors, compre- 
hended in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘These privileged pa- 
trons of prostitution belong to the Sacred Hierarchy, and enjoy 
the right of exemption froin secular legislation and authority, 
Charles, the Second, of Anjou, accordingly, ordained that these 
polluted companions of the clergy should not, like the laity, 
forfeitthe fourth of their possessions.4 Lhe base fornicatress, 
in this manner,enjoyed, in the perpetration of filthiness, and in 
the besom of an infallible church, the exemptions, freedom, 
‘and immunity of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

All this, however, isnot the end of the comedy or rather 
tragedy. The Roman Pontiffand the Roman Clergy have, on 
many occasions, proceeded to deeper enormity, and authorized 
adultery or Bigamy. Bossuet has arcused Luther, Melancton, 
Bucer, Adam, Lening, Winfert, ana Melanther of encouraging 
bigamy in the Landgrave Philip; and has, in this imputation, 
been. followed by Varillas, Gastineau, and Arnold, Luther 
and Melancton erred in their instrections to Philip, But the 
directions of the Reformers, have, in chis instance, been missta- 
ted and exaggerated by the Bishop of Meaux. Perceiving the 
obstinacy of the Landgrave, seven Theologians, who had patro- 
nized the Reformation, represented bigamy as less heinous than 
adultery ; ; and advised, in this case, the closest: secrecy. Amse 
dorf and Justus, however, as well as all the other Reformers, 
deprecated even this advice cr eonnivance.®. Luther learned | 
this theology i in the school ofthe Roman Pontiffs and C Clergy, 
A few specimens may be selected from many, for illustration, — 
_ Gregory, the Second, in all his infallibility, authorized bi- 
gamy; which, in the Popish system, is tantamount to adultery, 
Boniface, the celebrated Apostle of Germany, had, in 726, ine 
quired at his holiness, whether men, whose wives were not dead; 
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bat incapacitated by infirmity, might again marry. His infals 
libility’s s ieply 1 is worthy of perpetu: a memory. He recommen. 
ded continence, indeed, to such as posses ssed the gift. But these 
unendowed with continence, which isa great attainment, might, 
according to the Viceroy of Heaven, again marry. This isa 
precious sample of Pontiical casuistry. His Tofallibility re= 
sulved the difficulty by sanctioning bigamy and adultery. Epi- 
phanius, as has been already noticed. had taught the same incon- 
sistency as Gregory : and the Roman Ponti? followed the toot 
steps of the Grecian Saint. Bellarnin, in this case,is, contrary 
to his avowed system, constrained to grant the ignorance and 
érior of Gregory. 

His Holiness, no doubt, was very accomodating. He deserves 
the thanks of all husbands, whose partners are disabled by de- 
bility. He was so liberatas to allow the man to judge whea 
the woman, to vee he is married, is, through weakness une 
fit for action. All, therefore, according to bis Infallil vility’S SyS= 
tem, may take a second companion | when they think proper. 
Gregory’s doctrine, however, is now rank Heteroed foxy in the 
Romish communion. ‘The Council of ‘Trent, ia its  twent 
fourth session, declared against the Vicar-General of God. rhe 
Sacred Synod, without any ceremony, launched its anathemas 
against Gregory and his pesiilential heresy ; andsent the Vice- 
gerent of Heaven, 800 years after his death, packing to the 
Devil. 

The Roman Pontifé’s case was far more aggravated than the 
German Reformer’s. ‘The Lutheran Pastor’s opinion related to 
only one person ; and its author had no more authority than any 
other individual. ‘The former referred to many: and was de- 
livered by the Vicar General of God, the Head of the Church, 
and the Teacher of all Christians. Gregory’s Decreta! was cous 
ched in general terms, and may, in its wide extension, com- 
prebend “all men. Many have invested its autbor with the at- 
tribute of Infallibility 5 : though the Council of Trent, in fine style, 
and in the exercise ef its inerrability, tossed an anathema at his 
devoted head. 

_ This Pontiff’s theory was, in 752, adopted by the Council of 
Vermeria or Verbery. Pepin, the French King, with the French 
Prelacy, was present in this assembly, which, say Daniel and 
Velly, gave a mortal blow to the indissolubility of the matrimo- 
nialchain.© The Gallican clergy allowed the privilege of repuc 
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@iation and subsequent wedlock to the person who should marry. 
 aslave, that, before the nuptial ceremony, had pretended to be 
free. The sacred Synod granted the same liberty to the man, 
whose wife should conspire against his life or refuse to accompany 
him to a distant country : and to the woman whose husband 
should defile her sister or mother, or should, through aversion 
or impotency, neglect herself. Such were the decisions of a Po- 
pish Synod. ‘These, unlike the Lutheran instructions to the Hes- 
sian Langrave, extended not merely to one, butto many. ‘The 
Saxon Reformer, though he erred, was, as even the partial 
Bishop of Meaux might have seen, far less guilty than a Roman 
Pontiff and a Romish Council, 

Charlemagne, with the cotemporary Roman Pontiff and 
French Clergy, exemplified the theory of Pope Gregory and 
the Vermerian Council. ‘The Fiench Sovereign divorced Hi- 
miltrud, the danehter of a French Nobleman, and married Ber- 
ta, a Princess of Lombardy, [his match, Pope Stephen feared, 
would ally the French and Lombards against the Roman Pon- 
tiff. He plied every means,therefore reason, invective, menace, &. 
flatiery,to preventthe union. His Letter tuCharles and Carloman, 
onthe occasion,is one of the most senseless,silly, ridiculous, & dis- 
gusting monuments of antiquity, His Infalli bility warned the Em- 
peror of the pestilential blandishnients of womian,which had ex- 
pelled man trom Patadive,& entailed death on the human family. 
Heeulogized the grandeur & celebrity of the Franks,who would be 
polluted pbyan alliance with the contemptible, leprous, and STINK 
inc Lombards, that were a nation without faith, laws, or reli- 
rion. He mentioned the indissolubility of marriage, and de- 
nounced the intended union asa diabolical confederacy. Charles 
and Carloman, he adjured’ against the pending negotiations, 
by the living God, the day of “Judgment, and the sacred body 
of Peter, the Prince of the apostles. Any who sbould disregard 
his adjuration, he anathematized by Apostotical authority, ba- 
nished from the kingdom of Heaven, and consigned to the De- 
vil to burn in ev erlasting fire.4 

The King of Lombardy, however, soon pacified his Holiness, 
He restored some places, which he had taken from the ecclesi- 
astical states, and this sop soon quieted the Pontifical Cerberus, 
He discontinued his opposition: and talked no more of the allure- 
ments of women, the strencuw of the Lombards, the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, or the thunders of excommunication. Charles. 


a A regno Dei alienum atque cum diabolo aeternis incendiis concremandum, 
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was united, in peace, to the Princess of Lombardy.° 

Berta, however, like Himiltrud, was soon divorced, to make 

way for Hildegard, a Suevian Bethea. Berta, through iufir- 
“mity, was unfit for having children. ‘This debility, the French 
C lergy, like Gregory, poet aeed a sufficient reason for repudi- 
ation Her impotency, in the ingenious and honest interpre- 
tation of the Gallican Clergy, was equivalent to death. Berta, 
a year after her nuptials, was sent to Lombardy, and Hildegard,as 
Queen, placed on the throne. ‘The repudiation, however, of 
both Berta and Himiltrud, in the present Popish system, was 
invalid; and the French King, like the German Landgrave, 
had, at one time, not merely two, but three wives. Baronius, 

nevertheless, calls Hildegard a Princess of exemplary picty. The 
French Episcopacy sanctioned the divorce and consequent mar- 
riage, while Adrian, the cotemporary Pontiff, the Universal 
Bishop, whose duty is to enforce the observance of the Canons 
through Christendom, expressed not, during the w hole transac- 
tion, asingle hint of disapprobation. ‘lhe French Monarch, 

unlike the Hessian Prince, was, after his death, canonized by 
Pope Pascal: and many worshippea the Imperial Saint. 

‘Pope Celestin, in the end of the twelfth century, defined he- 
resy a reason for the dissclution of marriage, as Gregory and the 
French clergy had admitted the plea of debility. ‘Lhe person, 
according to this Pontiff, whose partner in life becomes guilty of 
heterodoxy, may, onaccount of this error in faith, choose ano- 
ther.g Philip, could he have proved the Landgrayine a heretic, 

- would have had. Pontifical authority to transfer his hand and 
afiections toan o1thodex companion. Celestin’s definition, how- 
ever, is now, according to the Council of ‘Trent, in its twenty- 
fourth session, a pestilent, heresy. 

Innocent, the Fourth, sanctioned bigamy, without even the 
plea of heresy. Alphonsus of Portugal, about 1243, divorced 
his Queen, and espoused the Princess Reatrix, ‘lhe repudia- 
tion and nuptials were authorized by a Bull of his Holiness.2 The 
Roman Pontifis, remarks Charenton,’ Mariana’s translator, 
with amusing naivety, permitted such transactions, at that time, 
with much greater facility than he woulceat the present day. 

‘Lhe Popish Clergy, in the beginning ot the fifteenth century, 
though superintended by the Roman Pontiff, the Universal Pas- 


e On contenta pour adoucir son chagrin de lui faire restituer quelques places. 
Velly.? + 389. 


f Berta esset clinica & ad pronagandam prolem inhabilis ideoque judicio 
episcopcrnm eam relictam abillo esse velut mortuam, Porro reddita esset ex morbo - 
peoitus impotens adconcubdirum., Spon, 771. 11E.  Velly. 1, 389- Morery, 2. 299°. 
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tor, permitted bigamy in Livonia. A man, says Henry, Ca- 
‘non of Worms, was, in the Livonian dominions, allowed to 
have two living wives, and a woman a plurality of husbanda+ 
The Bishop of Meaux, had it agreed with his taste, might have 
discovered exemplifications of bigamy in his own communion 

withouthaving recourse to the Reformation. 

Alexander, following the footsteps of his predecessors, issued’ 
Bulls of repudiation and dispensation of marriage to Ladislas 
and Philip. Ladislas, king of Hungary, divorced Beatrix of 
Arragon, and married Anne of Foix. The separation from the 
one and the union with the other were, according to Mariana, 
by the express authority of his Holiness 

' Alexander was kind to Lewis, as tu Ladislas. Lewis, the 
French King, disliked Queen kon who, it seems, was crook- 
ed, infirm, barren, and deformed. © He resolved, therefore, on | 
a separation, which, Daniel remarks, was rather a violent re- 
-medy. His Majesty, accordingly, divorced Jean, and espoused Ann. 
His Infallibility, in the most obliging manner, granted a Bull of 
dismission and a dispensation for the desired union. His Holir 
ness, however, did not, on this oceasion, work for nothing 
‘Thirty thousand ducats; the Title and Dutchy of Valeagno, 
with a salary of twenty thousand pounds; the Princess Char- 
lotta, sister to the Queen of Navarre; all these,with a few other 
trifles, which Philip gave to Alexander’s hopeful son Bor- 
gia, were the reward of iniquity. he money and the Dukedom, 
Daniel admits, facilitated the dissolution of marriage. Guie- 
ciardin, with more candor, represents these considerations as 
the sule means of attainment. Lewis, notwithstanding, was, 
observes Morery, called the Just, andthe Father of his people; 
and has been characterized as s feligiaus, chaste, liberal, andthe 
friend of letters.« 

The laxity of Romanism on one hand, and its privations on 
the other, introduced shocking impurity into its communion. 
The interdiction of marriage, and the connivance at concubinage 
in the priesthood, became the polluted fountains of multiplied 
abominations, which inundated the Popedom, and swelled the 
annals of ecclesiastical history. The clergy forsook the sanctu 
ary of Wedlock, for the sty of fornication, adultery, and incest. 
Gregory's enactments, according to Aveatin, afforded sign! 
gratification to the wandering votary of sensuality, who, tn the 
restlessness of unsettled libertinism, relinquished oue woman for 

i In Livonia vir duas uxores vivashabeat & mulier plures maritoss Hen. i 
Lenfan. 1.53. 


j Ge Pape confirma par un-bref expres le divorce de Ladislas. 
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the sake of am hundred. But men, who were actuated by cons 
science or a sense of propriety, regarded the Innovation as a 
gestilential heresy, which arose to tiouble Christendom. The 
clergy, who resisted Gregory's enactments against marriage, de- 
clared that the tendency of such interdictions was to open the 
dood-gates of filthiness, and give the slackened reins to forni« 
eation and defilement, Agrippa, in more modern days, draws 

a similar picture, and represents whoredom as the necessary 
eliec ot of prohibiting honorable marriage. Polydorus agreeing 
with Agrippa and Gregory’s clergy, depicts celibacy as ealcula- 
ted to dishonor the pr iesthood, injure rehgion, and grieve all gond 
men. Matrimony, he remarks, is far more usetul to the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth! 

These observations have heen verified b y sacerdotal profliga- 
ey in Popish Christendom; and will appear from the frighttal 
relations oe Bernard, Ae Henry, Clemangis, and Stepan 
Bernard, the Saint of Clairvaux, inthe twenth century, ad- 
mitted and lamented the i impropriety of the preiacy and priest- 
hood, ‘‘who comunitted, in secret, such acts of turpitude as would 
be shameful to express. 

Agrippa accuses the prelacy Bh ing the inferior clergy for 
liberty to violate, the laws oi chastils A Bishop, on one occision, 
boasted of having in his dtocess ates thousand. Priests, wihio 
1 severally paid their superior, every year, a guinea for leave tw 
‘| Keep concubines, un Licenses of this kind, indeed, were Nea ee 
‘mon in many ol (the European Kingdoms. Comvelled by. the 
enormity of the evil. the Council of Basil, at leneth, in its 
twentieth session,issued a canon Pens such abominations, 
‘on pain of excommunication and the eterpal malediction of 
God.e | F Pe er 

Elenry, a Viennan professor of theology and Vice-chancellor 
of the Parisian university, draws, inthe fitteenth century, a- 
similar portrait. His description, copied by Lentant, extenus to 
the | ORE: the Cardinals, the Bishops, the Priests, and the 
Ni oukKS, Le depicte G the ignorance, Did le, simon, and licen- 
fiousness ot the Pontiff, the Cardinals, and the Prelacy. ‘lhe 
Priests, in bis sketch, practised tornic ation and the monks wale 


i Aventin, V. Labh. 12. 547. Bruny 2. 43!. Bayle 1. IIL. Polyd V 4. 
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towed in debauchery. Cathedrals became dens of thieves, while 
monasteries were erected in tavernsand plaees of prostitution 
‘Lhe dissip:tion of the clergy, in Henry's estimation, caused the 
coriuption of Christendom, and the obduracy of Infidels.» 
Clemangis veckoned the adultery, impurity, and obscenity 
of the Clergy beyond all description. These frequented the stews 
and tavern=, and spen their whole time tn eating, drinking, re- 
yelling, gaming, and dancing. Surleited and drank, these sa- 
cerdotal sensualists fought, shouted, roared, rioted, ¢nd blasphe- 
med God and the Saints; aud passed shoitly aiter; from the 
embrace of the harlot to the Altar of God. I'he Canons, like 
the Priests, were ignorant, drunken, and inconsistent. Cleman- 
gis, through shame, drew the curtain over the abominations, 
tbat the nuns practised im their convents, which he called bre- 
thels of licentiousness. To vaila women, was, in that age,to | 
prostitute her.a 
Mezeray’s portrait of clerical profligacy, prior to the Refors 
mation, is sithilar to those of Bernard, Agrippa, Henry, and 
Clemangis. ‘The ecclesiastics, in the statement of the French 
histerian, were nearly ali fornicators and drunkards. The cler- 
gy held their offices in taverns, and spent their money in de- 
bauchery." 
_ These general details may be corroborated by a particular res 
trospect oi priestly incontinence, before the rise of Protestantism, 
in England, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, France,Italy, and Pes 
ru. The accounts are furnisbed,in abundance,by the cotemporary 
Popish historians and Councils. 
_ England, as appears trom the relations of Gildas, Fordun,and 
Paris.drunk deep of the abominations flowing from sacerdotal ce- 
libacy. Gildas in the sixth century, represents the English priest- 
hood as a confraternity of the filthiest forniecators. ‘The British 
pastors,in the historian’s account,were the patrons of folly, and 
wallowed,like swine, in the sinks of lewdness,lust, aad gluttony. 
These mea who should have seen examples of holiness,were cha= 
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zacterized f by drunkenness, Epicarism, and impudicity.* b oi tavel 

Fordun has copied the description of Edgar, the Pnglish 
Sovereign, from Alred of Rinval. . This is similar to hig out= 
line of Gildas. ‘The British monarch, in the tenth century, ase 
sembled the British\Clergy: and ina speech addressed to the 
full convocation, drew the frightful portrait. These churchmen) 
his Majesty told them to their face, were lascivious in dress; 
insolent in manner.and filthy inconversation. ‘The time of these 
heralds of the gospel was devoted to revels, inebriation, debauch- 
ery, & abomination. | heir abodes were the haunts of harlots,and 
the scenes of the play, the dance, and the song, which, in noisy 
dissipation, were prolonged till midnight or till morning.t 

Paris, in the eleventh century, at thie accession of Gregory}; 
the Seventh, gives a report similar to those of Giltias and Fordun. 
He represents a few as: observers of continence. But he charae- 
terizes the majority, as adding incontinence to perjury and multit 
plied adultery." 

Spain was defiled as England. This is testified by many 
historians, and among others, by Alvarus and the councils of 
Walladolid ahd ‘Foledo. ° One fact, noticed by Alvarus, a Spa- 
nish author on this subject, conveys a striking idea of the Spat 
nish nation and priesthood. ‘The sons of the Spanish clergy,i in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century,were in number nearly 
equal to thiosd’ ofthe laity.% ‘Phe ecclesiastics and their mistres- 
ses,it Seerns, were sufficiently prolific. ‘Phe clergy,in all likelihood, 
were assiiccessful in the production of natural progeny as of spi- 
ritual offspring. ‘These priests would rise from the barlot’s em- 
_ brace,and proceed, without hesitation,delay,or even confession, to 
the altar of God. 
_ The testimony of the council of Valladolid, in its seventh ca- 
non, in 1322, is tothe same purpose. The clergy prodigal of 
character and salvation, led, according to this assembly, lives of 
enormity and profligacy in ipublié concubinage. ‘The Canon of 
Valladolid was renewed, in 1473, in the Council of Toledo. 
This synod represented the clergy as living in the filthiest atre- 
city, which rendered them contemptible to the people. Some 


s Sacerdotes habet Britannia sed instpientes proprii plenitudinem ventris quae-, 
renres & suas libidines votis omnibus implere capientes § porcorum more volutanter, 
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vi the priests, guilty of fornication, feared not to touch the Body 
ef the Lord with polluted hands.¥ 
‘The measureless intemperance of the Spanish clergy, appears 
in the histery of sacerdotal and menkish soxrcrrarion in that 
kingdom. "These Solicitors were Spanish monks and priests, | 
who, abusing the privacy of sacramental confession, tempted 
women, “Tie Ses and unmarried, to a violation of chastity. ‘This * 
kind of solicitation became so prevalent as to demand Pontifical 
interposition. Its notoriety, accordingly, challenged the inter- 
ference ef Paul, Pius, and Gregory, who issued their Bulls 
against this kind of seduction. 
_. Phe publication of the Papal enactments showed the extent 
of the évil, The execution ef the Roman mandates was con- 
signed to the Inquisiters, who summoned the attendance,at the 
Holy Office, of all that could inform on the guilty. ‘he terror 
of the inquisition commanded obedience. Maids and matrons of 
the nobility and peasantry, of every rank and situation crowded 
tothe Inquisition. Modesty andshame induced many to go 
veiled. ‘The alarm awakened jealousy in the mind of many 
husbands. Thefair infermers in Seville alone were, according 
to Gonsalvus and Lorente, so numerous, that all the Inquisitors 
and twenty notaries were insufficient, in 30 days, to take their 
depositions. Thirty additional days had,three several times,to be 
appointed for the reception of informations. But the multitude 
_of criminals, the jealousy of husbands, and the odium which the 
discovery daa on auricular confession and the Popish Priest- 
hood, caused the sacred tribunal to quash the prosecution, and 
to consign the depositions to vblivion.* . 
The German clergy were debauched as those of Spainor En- , 
gland. Their overflowing and unrestricted licentiousness appears 
with transparent evidence, in the unsuspicious testimony of Ger- 
man Councils, Princes, Emperors, and clergy. 
A German Council, in 1225, accused the priesthood of un- 
chastity, voluptuousness, and obscenity. Some addicted to fil- 
thy enjoyments, lived in open and avowed concubinage. Some 
of the clergy as wellas the laity, committed incest re the holy. 
nuns, and “wallowing in sensuality, plunged, with slackened 
_ reins, into the lake of misery and wud of filthiness.”¥ 
The Council of Colonia, in 1536, characterized the monaste- 


w Clericoruam nonnulli famae sure prowige & ‘salutis in concubinatu publice 
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Hes, which had formerly been the schools of virtue andthe hos 
pitals of the poor, as the taverns of soldiers andravagers. The 
nunneries, according to the same authority, had, to say ne 
worse, become the alleged scenes of incontinency. Another 
Council of Colonia, in 1549, convicted the clergy of concubi- 
nage and the monks of whoredom. ‘The sacred synod then 
prescribed a course of penance to the holy fornicators,“‘to mortify 
the petulance of the flesh.” 
Albert, Duke of Bavaria, in 1562, by Augustin his Am- 
bassador,depicted in glaring colors, before the Council of Trent, 


the licentiousness of the German priesthood. ‘The contagion of 


heresy, the Ambassador said, had, on account of sacerdotal pro- 
fligacy, pervaded the people of Bavaria even to the nobility. 
A recital of clerical criminality would wound the ear of chastity. 
Debauchery’ had covered the ecclesiastics with infamy. “An 
hundred priests, so general was the contagion, could hardly mus- 
ter three or four, who obeyed the injunctions of chastity. ‘The 


French applauded the Ambassador’s speech. ‘The Council, also, 


by its promotor, joined in the French eulogy, and styled the 
Duke of Bavariathe Bulwark of the Popedom. 

The Emperor Ferdinand, though without success, applied to 
the Pope in 1564, for arepeal of the laws against sacerdotal ma- 
tuimony. Maximilian, also, with many of the German Princes, 
importuned Pius, the Fourth, for the same purpose. The rea- 
son, urged by the Emperor, was the profligacy ofthe Priesthood. 
His Majesty declared that among many of the clergy, scarcely 
one could be found who lived in chastity. All, with hardly an 
exception, were public fornicators, to the greatest danger of 
souls and scandal of the people.» A repeal of clerical celibacy, 
Maximilian stated, would gratify the populace of Bavaria, Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, Moravia, Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Hungary. All these vast regions would have rejoiced in the 
restoration ofmarriage among the clergy. 

The Emperor’s application was supported by the Popish Priest- 
hood of Germany. ‘These, in maintainance of their petition, 
alleged various reasons. ‘The frailty of man; the difficulty of 
abstinence ; thestrength of the passion that prompts to marriage; 
the permission of clerical wedlock by the Old and New Tésta- 
ment under the Jewish and Christian Dispensations ; its use, 
with few exceptions, by the Apostles ; the instructions of Diony- 


z Yn diversoria militum & raptorum. In suspectas de inecontinentia domes esse 
eomimutata, Labb, '9. 1280, 1384. 
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sius to Pinytus; the decision of the Nicean council suggested by 
Paphnutius, the usage of the Greeks and Latins in the East and 
West till the Popedom of Calixtus; all these arguments, the 
German ecclesiastics urged for the lawfulness of sacerdotal ma- 
trimony. A second reason the (sermans dedueed from clericat 
profligacy. Fifty priests, these churchmen confessed, could 
with difficulty afford one, but was a notorious fornicator, to the 
offence of the people and the injury of piety... Sacerdotal logic 
and learning, however, were uuavailing, when weighed against 
Pontifical policy and ecclesiastical utility. 

Switzerland was the scene of similar profigacy. One fact 


will sufficiently mark the state of this country. The Swiss, , 
prior to the Reformation, compelled every priest to take a con- | 
cubine of his own, lest hesbould attempt the chastity of virgins | 


or matrons.4 Scandalous, indeed, must havebeen the inconti- 
nence of the Swiss Clergy, when the Cantons were necessitated 
to. use such a remedy for protecting women of character, 

A factof a similar kind is mentioned by Clemangis. The 
. laity tolerated the clergy only on condition of their keeping con- 
. eubines.£ This caution was sugg 
who, protected even by this expedient, were not wholly out of 
danger. 

The French clergy were debauched as those of England,Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland. All the French ecclesiastics, in 
Mezeray’s relation, were in a state of extreme irregularity. The 
Majority had concubines. Some of the Deacons entertained 
four or five of these female companions. The nuns kept nei- 
ther their cloisters nor their vows.‘ 

The Italianand Romanclergy,appear,of all others,to have been 
the most licentious. This, in the tenth century, was stated, in 
emphatical language, by Ratherius, Bishop of Verona. Arnolf, 


who was an excellent. preacher of righteousness, says Platina, | 


was, in the Popedom of Honorius, murdered at Rome, by the 
agency of the priesthood, because he inveighed against their in- 


continence, pollution, and senauality.s 
A select council of Cardizals and Bishops assembled by Paul, 


the Third, in 1538, have drawn a picture of the Roman courte- 
zans, andthe attention paid them by the Roman clergy. These 
courtezans lived in splendid palaces, walked or rode as matrons 
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‘through the city, and were attended at noon-day, by a train of 
the clergy and ‘the nobility, the friends of the Cardinals. The 
Roman Priesthood, in this manner, made a public ex hibition of 
their filthiness, whoredom, and infamy. 
The Roman Pontitis were often filthy as their elergy, and 
exemplified every species of debauchery, Hcentiousness, and pol- 
lution. Some of tHbse Hierarchs licensed stews, and raised a 
_ tax on these houses of iniquity. These Vicegerents of Heaven 
exacted a tribute from the permission of impurity. The Pope's 
Marshal, in many instances, received a revenue from the Ro- 
man courtezans; and enriched the sacred treasury with the wa- 
ges of prostitution. Some of the Pontiffs converted the Roman 
/ Court into a scene of pollution. ‘Tbe Lateran Palace, which 
had been a sanctuary,became a Brothel.! 
A John, a Boniface, a Sixtus, an Alexander, a Julius, and a 
Leo were notorious for adultery, incest, or the sin of Sodom. A 
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«« Roman Council convicted John, the Twelfth, of fornication, 


_ adultery,and incest. His Holiness committed incest with twe 
“sisters. John, the Twelfth, was imitated, in the career of mis- 
creancy, by John, the T'wenty-third, as well as by Boniface, SIX= 
tus, Alexander, Julius, and LeoJ 

Gregory, who perfected the system of sacerdotal celibaey, dis- 
obeyed his own laws. His Infallibility excelled in the the eory 

_of chastity rather than in the practice: and could preseribe to 

others more easily than to himself. He was openly accused of 
fornication, adultery, and incest. ‘The Council ef Mentz took 
the liber ty of calling his Holiness a fornicator. Many,both of 
the clergy and laity, reckonedthe Vicar-General of God guilty 
of incest with Mattlda, Princess of Tuscany, after her repudiation 
from Godfroy, Duke of Lorrain. Binius admits the notoriety of 
the report, though, without any good reason, be denies its truth. 
RM atinbors g,in modern days,acknowledges Matilda’s imprudence 
in her devotion to Gregory, who styled the iow. his dear 
daughter.& 

1 Priestly profligacy crossed the Atlantic, and appeared in 
' America, aswell as on the European Continent. The de- 
| bauchery of the Pernvian Priesthoodghas been des¢ribed,in glow- 
ing colors, by Ulloa; and the picture is frighttal. Frail lty, re- 
marks this candid author, accompanies man in every nation of 
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the arth: but seems, in an extrapedinary manner, to have ae: 
based the monks and clergy of Peru, who surpass every other 
class in sensuality, libertinism, and infamy. The men, who, 
- in this country, should be examples of holiness, have degene- 

rated into patterns of impurity. Concubinage flourishes and 
. fattens among these professors of abstinence. Ulloa mentions | 

many instances of this enormity in the Peruvian Ecclesiasties, 
One Priest, among the rest,celebrated mass in Patriarchial style: 
while his fifth mistress was seated in the Church. He was 
assisted at the altar by one son; while a brood of his spurious 
children witnessed the august ceremony.! 

General Councils,as well as Roman Pontiffs and Popish Priests, 
outraged the laws, not indeed of celibacy, but of abstinence, 
‘This was exemplified ia the universal councils of Lyons, Con- 
stance, and Basil. The Council of Lyons demoralized the city 
in which it convened. Cardinal Hugo, in aspeech to the citi- 
zens immediately after the dissolution of the Sacred Synod, 
boasted that Lyons, at the meeting of the assembly, contained 
two or three stews; but at its departure, comprehended only 
one; which, however, extended, without interruption, from the 
Eastern to the Western Gate.™ he Sacred Convention, by 
the perpetyation of licentiousness, converted the whole city into 
one vast, fermenting, pestilential, overflowing sink of accumu- , 
lated pollution. The holy Fathers, it appears, were men of | 
business and industry, and did not confine their valuable la-// 
bors to the study of musty theology. 

The General Council of Constance imitated the incontinence 
- practisedat Lyons. Seven hundred Publicor Common Women | 

followed in the train of the Constantian Fathers. The Viennan 
Manuscript augments the number of these female attendants, — 
whom it calls vagrant strumpets, to fifteen hundred.» This 
was a reasonable supply for the the thousand learned divines that 
composed the infallible assembly. The procuring of these ladies, 
who, no doubt, were trained to their profession, showed the’ 
Sacred Synod’s provident foresight as well as their good ‘taste. 
Constance might not have afforded a competent supply; and, 
therefore, the thoughtful theologians, mindful of their owu com- 
fort, imported a a hundreds 3 the sex. ‘The sacerdotal for- 
nicators, it seems, were se liberal to these professional ladies. 
One courtezan, it is said, gained 800 florins, an immense sum 
in those days.° She was tr ba very differently from Jobn Huss, 
The Reverend debauchees enriched the prostitute and burned the ° 
refurmer. ‘I'hese fair companions evinced the holy men’s relish’ 


1 Ulloa, 449. 503. Quar. Rev. 79. 339 m M. Paris, 792. 


n Malieres communes quas reperi in domibaus DCC. Labb, 16 1436- Bray. 
@.%. Vem XVC meretrices vagabundae. Labb. 16. 1435. . 


© Item dicitar qavd una meretrix laucrata est VIILC florenos. Labb, 16, 1426, 
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for spiritual enjoyments, and refreshed the Infallible Doctors. at 
night, after being exhausted, during the day, by making speech- 
es in the Council and burning the heretics Huss and Jerom. 

‘Tbe General Council of Basil taught the theery of filthiness,. 
as those of Lvons and Constance had displayed the practice. Car- 
_lery, the champion of Catholicism in this assembly, against 
Nicholas the Bohemian heretic, advocated the propriety 
ef permitting brothels in a city. ‘This speculation, the hero of 
the faith maintained by the authority of the sainted Jerom, 
Augustin, Thomas, and Gregory. Simple fernication, the sage- 
and precious divine discovered, does not disturb the common- 
wealth; and the populace, addicted to amusement, voluptious- 
ness, sid pleasure, are unwilling te. abstain. He eoncluded,. 
therefore, by the most logical deduction, that. stews are to be to- 
leratedin acity. This theory, the holy Fathers listened with 
silent approbation. ‘The vile atrocity, therefore, was sanction= 
ed by the Holy, Unerring, Apostolic, Roman Council. 


» Per simplicem fornicationem non turbatur politia nec plebium multitodinem 
Iusibus deliciisy voluptatibua deditam, facils est abstiuere. Labb. 17. 980, 964, 
Ganisius, 4. 457; 
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